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BOOK I. 


CHAPTER IV. 


XX. WE now pass from the poets of the Pagans to their 
philosophers. A modern writer,' concerning the reli ion of the 
gentiles, affirmeth this to have been the opinion of very emi- 
nent philosophers, “ That even all the minor gods of the Pagans 
did exist of themselves from eternity unmade, they giving many 
reasons for the same.” But how far from truth this is, will (as 
we conceive) appear sufficiently from the sequel of this discourse. 
And we cannot conclude otherwise, but that this learned writer 
did mistake that opinion of Aristotle and the latter Platonists, 
concerning the eternity of the world and gods, as if they had 
therefore asserted the self-existence of them; the cont 
whereunto hath been already manifested. Wherefore we sh 
now make it unquestionably evident, by a particular enumera- 
tion, that the generality of the pagan philosophers, who were 
Theists, however the solnowledsed a multiplicity of gods, yet 
asserted one only selt-oxistent Deity, or a universal Numen, by 
whom the world and all those other gods were made. There 
being only some few Ditheists to be excepted (such as Plutarch 
and Atticus), who, out of-a certain softness and tenderness of 
nature, that they might free the one good God from the imputa- 


1 He means Edward Herbert Baron of Cherbury, who, in his celebrated work De 
Religione Gentilium, cap. 14. p. 228. thus writes: At quid si a se ipsis existentie 
Deo summo coeterne fuerint ? quod ita esse, non infimi’ subsellii philosophi multis 
rationibus contendentes videre passim licet, “‘ But what if they were self-existent and 
co-eternal with the supreme God ? there being eminent philosophers every where to be 
met with who maintain by many arguments that this was the case.” 
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tion of evils, would needs set up, besides him, an evil soul or 
gamion also in the world, self-existent, to bear all the blame of 
them.+ 

And indeed Epicurus is the only person that we can find 
amongst the reputed philosophers, who, though pretending to 
acknowledge gods, yet professedly opposed monarchy, and ver- 
bally asserted a multitude of eternal, unmade, self-existent dei- 
ties; but such as had nothing at all to do, either with the 
making or governing of the world. The reason whereof was, 
because he would by no means admit the world to have been 
made by any mind or understanding. Wherefore he concluded: 


Naturam rerum, haud diviné mente coortam,* 


‘That there was no God the Snmovoyde or framer of the 
world.” But nevertheless, that he might decline the odium of 
being accounted an Atheist, he pretended to assert a multitude of 

ods unmade and incorruptible, such as were unconcerned in the 
F bric of the world. Wherein first it is evident, that he was not 
serious and sincere, because he, really admitting no other prin- 
ciples of things in his philosophy, besides atoms and vacuum, 
agreeably thereunto, could acknowledge no other gods than such 
as were compounded out of atoms, and therefore corruptible. 
And thus does Origen declare the doctrine of Epicurus, not 
indeed as he pretended to hold it, but as, according to the tenor 
of his principles, he must have held it, had he really asserted any 
gods at all:t Of rov ’Emotpovu Scot, cbvOeroe &E aréuwv rvyyxa- 
voutec, kai 76 Scov emi rg cvordce avadurol, mpayparebovra Tac 
p0oporood¢ atrdpoug aroaslesta:, “ Epicurus’ gods being com- 
pounded of atoms, and therefore by their very constitution cor- 
ruptible, are in continual labour and toil, struggling with their 
corruptive principles.” Nevertheless, if Epicurus had in good 
earnest asserted such a commonwealth of gods, as were neither 
made out of atoms, nor yet corruptible; so long as he denied 
the world to have been made by any mind or wisdom (as we 
have already declared) he ought not to be reckoned amongst the 
Theists, but Atheists.* 

Thales, the Milesian, was one of the most ancient Greek phi- 
losophers, who, that he admitted a plurality of gods in some 
sense, is evident from that saying of his cited by Aristotle :5 
Ilavra Sev wAnon, “ All things are full of gods.” But that, 
notwithstanding, he asserted one supreme and only unmade or 


T Of all these we have several times spoken at great length already. 

* Lucret. lib, 3. [Ver. 15.] . t Lib. 4. cont. Cels. p. 169. 

2 Qn the religion of Epicurus see our remarks above on ch. 2. sect. 2. : 

2 De Anima, lib. 1. cap. 8. p. 17. tom. 2. opp. The same saying of his is quoted 
by Cicero, De Legibus, lib. 2, cap. 11. p. 3353, tom. 9. opp. Add Diogenes Laertius, 
lib, 1. segm. 27. p. 18, 
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self-existent Deity, is also manifest from that other apothegm of 
his in Laértius:* [pecBérarov wavrwy & Sed¢, ayévynrov yap, 
“ God is the oldest of all things, because he is unmade.” From 
whence it may be concluded, that all Thales’ other gods were 
generated, and the offspring of one sole unmade Deity.® 

Pherecydes Syrus was Thales’ contemporary, of whom Aris- 
totle in his Metaphysics® hath recorded, that he affirmed ro yev- 
vijoav TPWTOV dptoroyv, that the first principle from whence all 
other things were generated, was the best or an absolutely per- 
fect being; so as that in the scale of nature, things did not 
ascend upwards from the most imperfect to the more perfect 
beings, but on the contrary descend downwards from the most 
perfect to the less perfect. Moreover, Laértius informs us,‘ 
that this was the beginning of one of Pherecydes’ books, Zebe 
putv xat ypdvoc ele asi, xal yOwav fv, “Jupiter, and Time, and 
the Earth, always were.” ere, notwithstanding, in the fol- 
lowing words, he makes the earth to be dependent upon Jupiter; 
though some reading Kodvoc here, instead of ypdvoc¢, seem to 
understand him thus, that Jupiter and Saturn, really one and 
the same Numen, was always from eternity. However, there is 
in these words an acknowledgment of one single and eternal 
Deity.® | 


‘4 Lib. l. segm. 35. p- 21. 

5 On the religion of Thales I have already discoursed at length, on ch. 2. sect. 20. 
1f Thales had left us accurate definitions of the words he makes use of, we should be able 
at this day to judge with more certainty of his religious opinions. But we are nowhere 
informed, what he meant by Sed¢ and Seoi. He has defined God, indeed, to bea 
nature pnre apyny iywv, pyre reXevr?y, “having neither beginning nor end,” 
according to the testimony of Diogenes Laértius, lib. 1. sect. 36. p. 22. But this defi- 
nition is too vague, and is equally applicable to eternal matter as it is to the supreme 
Deity, whose existence is pointed out by reason. Nor is that better which is given 
here: ** God is unmade and the oldest of all;” which would be willingly adopted by 
all those who are anxious to refer the origin of things to matter, to the exclusion of 
a God. 

Se Lib. 12. cap, 4. p. 446. tom. 4. opp. I have already treated largely of this passage 
ve. 

7 Lib. 1. segm. 119. p. 76. 

® According to the authority of Clemens Alexandr. Stromat. lib. 5. p. 676. Phere- 
cydes expreseed himself in all that he left on record on divine matters in an abstruse 
and recondite style, and concealed his opinions in obecure words; which is proved to 
be the case both by passages quoted from him in Clemens and by the very exordium 
of his work as given in Laertius. However, this very exordium will enable us, if not 
clearly to understand, at least to form some conjecture respecting, his opinion on the 
origin of thi Jupiter, time, and the earth, he says, existed from all eternity. I 
grant, that Jupiter is here the supreme and first cause of all things, omnipotent and 
all-wise: nor will the words which follow permit us to think otherwise. But to this 
Jupiter he firet makes time, then the earth, to be equal. In affirming that time existed 
along with God from all eternity, he would appear to have held the stars and heavenly 
bodies, by whose annual courses ages are formed, to be also eternal. Nor if this were 
his opinion, which I consider probable, would he be the only one who thought so. 
But there are some who suppose a certain time to have existed, before that time was, 
which is produced by the conversion of the world: and as it is uncertain, whether 
Pherecydes held this opinion, nothing can be decided upon. It is more certain, how- 
ever, that this man associated eternal matter with his God. For this, beyond doubt, 
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Py was the most eminent of all the ancient philoso- 
phers, who, that he was a Polytheist as well as the other Pagans, 
may be concluded from that beginning of the golden verses 
(though not written by him): 


"AGavdrovg piv xpwra Yeovc, vduy we Sidcevrat, 
Tipa, wai oébou Spcov itxe®’ jjowac ayavot¢ 
Tovdg re caraxOoviovg cibe Saipovac, Evvopa pilwy. 


Wherein men are exhorted, in the first place, to worship the 
immortal gods, and that accordingly as they were appointed by 
law; after them the heroes, and last of all the terrestrial demons. 
And accordingly Laértius? gives this account of Pythagoras’ 

lety: Tyudg Seotc deiv villa Kal Hower, pr tac toac, “ That 

e conceived men ought to worship both the gods and the heroes, 
though not with equal honour.” And who these gods of Py- 
thagoras were, the same writer also declareth: “HAidy re xat 
oeAfvnv kat roc dAXoue aoréoac elvat Yeobc, “ That they were, 
in part at least, the sun, and moon, and stars.” 

Notwithstanding which, that Pythagoras acknowledged one 
supreme and universal Numen, which therefore was the original 
of all those other gods, may partly appear from that prayer in 
the golden verses, which, whether written by Philolaus or Lysis, 
or some other follower.of Pythagoras, were undoubtedly ancient 
and agreeable to his doctrine.’° 


is that ySa@», which he asserts to have existed for ever along with Jupiter. To this 
he adds: X9ovin 82 Svopa iyivero yy, txetd?) abrg Zedc yipac didor, “ And the 
earth was called y@ovin, after Jupiter conferred honour upon it.” A specimen of the 
obscure phraseology affected by this philosopher. If the words signify anything, the 
following, unless I am mistaken, is their purport. That the supreme Deity ordered 
and disposed that rude mass which existed from eternity, and gave to it the form it 
now has: after which it was called the earth. I might discourse at greater length on 
this subject, and explain the doctrine of Pherecydes more copiously, were I disposed 
to transfer into these pages what is related of him by Clemens: but I fear I may 
appear to many to have been already too prolix. [Consult Beausobre, Orig. de Ma- 
nich. p. 327. who treats largely of Pherecydes. The whole of his philosophy is 
expounded differently from what it usually is by Warburton, Divine Legation of Moses, 
tom. 1. p. 437. See especially Heine's Dissertation on Pherecydes, Histoire de 
l’Academie des Sciences, Berlin An. 1747. p. 303. which however contains many 
inaccuracies. ] 

* Lib. 8. segm. 33. p. 514. Herewith compare segm. 23, p. 506. of the same book. 
The passage of Laértius which follows occurs segm. 27. p. 509. 

10 These verses v. 61. 62. occur in the poems usually termed golden. In my opinion 
the following translation expresses the sense more accurately than the one here given : 


O Jupiter, multis certe malis homines liberares, 
Si omnibus indicares, quali quisque genio utatur. 


As to the learned Doctor’s statement, that these golden verses contain the substance of 
the doctrine professed by Pythagoras, I willingly agree with him, if it be understood of 
his external doctrine, which he concealed from no one and taught publicly to all. 
But this philosopher, as is well known, had another secret and hidden doctrine, which 
he explained only to select disciples, of whose capacity and fidelity he had assured 
himself: and I deny that this is contained in these verses, as I hope I shall easily 
por by and by to any one who is disposed to think otherwise. See Porphyry only, 
ita Pythagore, p. 39. 
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Zev warep, 7) wOANGY te Kaxay Abceacg dravracg* 
Ei wraow dseiEatc, oly ry Saipom ypervrar 


Jupiter alme, malis jubeas vel solvier omnes : 
Omnibus utantur vel quonam demone monstra. 


Upon which Hierocles thus writeth:1 Toy wotnrny cai warépa 
roves Tov ravto¢g EOoc Hv roic TvuOayopelore r@ rov Adc, cal 
Znvic, dvdpatet ceunviveav’ 8 Sv yao 1d elvat, cal rd Sav, rote 
wacw vrapye, TovToy Sikaov amo tie évéipyelag dvouatecSat, 
<< It was the manner of the Pythagoreans to honour the maker 
and father of this whole universe with the name of Dis and Zen, 
it being just, that he, who giveth being and life to all, should be 
denominated from thence.” And again afterwards: To rov 
Atdc Svoua abuBorAdv ort, cat elkwy ev dwrg Snucovpyuiic 
ovatac, ty rove mpwroue Jeuévouc Toi¢ Woayuact Ta Svdépara Oa 
coglac trepoAnv, Gomep tTiwac ayaAparotowdte aplarouc, sa 
Toy dvopatwrv, we Or elxdvwv, tudavicae avriov rae dSuvapee, 
«‘ This very name Zeus is a convenient symbol or image of the 
demiurgical nature. And they who first gave names to things, 
were, by reason of a certain wonderful wisdom of theirs a kind 
of excellent statuaries; they, by those several names, as images, 
lively representing the natures of things.” Moreover, that this 
Pyt ps pen prayer was directed to the supreme Numen and 
king of gods, Jamblichus thus declares in his Protrepties:* ’Ev 
67 robrac pla piv aolorn wapaKAnoic cic riv Selav evdammoviarv 
H pepcyptyn raic evyaic xal avaxXijoeot Twv.Jewv, Kal padtora TOU 

actAiwe avrav Aude, “ Here is an excellent exhortation of these 
golden verses to the pursuit of divine felicity, mingled together 
with prayers and the invocation of the gods, but especially of 
that 5 upiter, who is the king of them.” Moreover, the same 
might further appear from those Pythagoric fragments,® that are 
still extant; as that of Ocellus Lucanus, and others, who were 
moralists, in which as gods are sometimes spoken of plurally, so 
also is God often singularly used for that supreme Deity which 
containeth the whole. 

But this will be most of all manifest from what hath been 
recorded concerning the Pythagoric philosophy, and its making 
a monad the first principle. It is true indeed, that the writer, 
De Placitis Philosophorum, doth affirm Pythagoras to have 
asserted two substantial principles self-existent, a Monad and a 
Dyad; by the former of which, as God is confessed to have 
been meant, so the latter of them is declared with some uncer- 
tainty, it being in one place interpreted to be a demon, or a 


* Salmas. Pref. in Tab. Ceb. Arab. 

} Comm. in Aurea Carmina, p. 200. ed. Needhami. 

2 Cap. 3. p. 10. ed. Arcerii. ; 

* They are published by Dr. Tho. Gale in his Opuscula Veter. Moral. et Mytholog. | 
Amstel. 1688, 8. 
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principle of evil:* Mv@aydpac rev apyay thy piv povada Sedu, 
cat rayaQov, firic toriv 7 Tov ivdg pdorc, adré¢g & voc’ riv 8 
adpiorov dudda Salyova, xat rd xaxdv, &c., “ Pythagoras’ first 
principle is God and Good, which is the nature ‘of unity, and a 
perfect mind; but his other principle of duality is a demon or 
evil.” But in another place expounded to be matter :> [dAw 
riv povdda Kat rijv adpicroy Suada iy raic apyaic’ omebdee SE 
avrg TOY apxav 7} piv emt TO woinriKdy alriov Kal Elduov (Smrep 
éart vovcg 6 Sec), 4 08 ewi rd Wadnrucdy rE Kal VAcKov (Sep torly 
5 épard¢ cdopoc)* ‘Pythagoras’ principles were a monad and 
infinite duality ; the former of them an active principle, mind or 
God, the latter passive and matter.” And Plutarch in some 
other writings of his declares, that the first matter did not exist 
alone by itself dead and inanimate, but acted with an irrational 
soul; and that both these together made up that wicked demon 
of his. And doubtless, this book, De Placitis Philosophorum, 
was either written by Plutarch himself, or else by some sate 
and follower of his according to his principles. herefore this 
account, which is therein given of the Pythagoric doctrine, was 

robably infected with that private conceit of Plutarch’s, that 
God and a wicked demon, or else matter, together with an irra- 
tional soul, self-existent, were the first principles of the universe. 
Though we do acknowledge that others also, besides Plutarch, 
have supposed Pythagoras to have made two self-existent prin- 


* This passage occurs De Placitis Philosoph. lib. 1. cap. 7. 881. But the learned 
Doctor is wrong in supposing that the two passages which he here adduces are contra- 
dictory to each other, and that in the former Plutarch has not expreesed his meaning 
sufficiently clearly on the dyad of Pythagoras. There is no contradiction between the 
two. In the former passage Plutarch states, that the dyad of Pythagoras is a demon 
and evil: but adds, what is here omitted: Tepi jy lors rd vAtKdy wAHSog: Eore dt 
cai épard¢ 6 xéopoc, “ Which is surrounded with the mass of matter. And this is 
the visible world.” Consequently in this passage he makes the duad of Pythagoras to 
be matter, in which is concealed a certain wicked and disorderly soul. In the 
latter again he asserts this dyad to be matter or the visible world. In both therefore 
he expressly declares the dyad of Pythagoras to be rude and unformed matter: but 
in the latter he adds, that this matter is animated, and imbued with a certain living 
but irrational nature. Agreeably to Plutarch’s opinion, then, wherever he mentions 
matter, we are to understand it, not as inanimate, but endowed with a certain i 
and disorderly lifes to which opinion, as we have before sufficiently demonstrated, he 
was much wedded, although after the manner of the academics he came to no positive 
decision. Compare his book De Iside et Osiride, p. 370, where he explains the doc- 
trine of Pythagoras in the same way. Who is ignorant of its being the custom of the 
best writers, to name only one of those things which they conceive to be eternally 
associated together, and at the same time to leave the other to be understood? Plu- 
tarch therefore is not to be found fault with, because, having once decided that there 
perpetually exists in matter an evil mind or demon, which cannot by any means be 
separatéd from it, he in some other passage mentions matter alone, and does not at the 
same time speak expressly of the demon which he supposed to be connected with it. 
Indeed, this very observation almost leads me to the conviction, that Plutarch himeelf 
is the author of the book, De Placitis Veterum Philosophorum, written, though it be, 
in any thing but neat order, and not always according to strict accuracy and truth, 

* Lib. 1. cap. 3. [P. 876. tom. oper. 2. 

® [Beausobre finds fault with this opinion, Hist. de Manich. p. 32, not.] 
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ciples, God and matter, but not animate, nor informed, as Plu- 
tarch supposed, with any irrational or wicked soul. 
Notwithstanding which, it may well be made a question, 
whether Pythagoras by his Dyad meant matter or no; because 
Malchus or Porphyrius, in the life of Pythagoras, thus interprets 
those two Pythagoric principles of unity and duality :* ,Td_ atriov 
Tii¢ ovpmvolacg cal Tig cuprabelac, kal Tii¢ cwrngiacg Twv br\wv 
Tov kata Taura kal doatrwe Exovroc, Ev mpoonydpevoav, Kal yap 
7d Ev Toig Kara pépoc ty ToLovToy brapxe, Nvwputvov roic pépect 
kat ovpmvovv, xara perouciay tov mowrov aitlou’ row 62 rie ére- 
porntog kat aviadrnrog Kat mavro¢ Tou pEptoroU Kal év peraBoAQ 
wat GAXdore GAAwe Exovrog duoedi Adyou Kai Svada tpvonyo- 
pevoar, “The cause of that sympathy, harmony, and agreement, 
which is in things, and of the conservation of the whole, which 
is always the same and like itself, was by Pythagoras called 
unity or a monad (that unity, which is in the things themselves, 
being but a participation of the first cause:) but the reason of 
alterity, inequality, and inconstant irregularity in things, was by 
him called a Dyad.” Thus, according to orphans by the 
Pythagoric Dyad is not so much meant matter, as the infinite 
and indeterminate nature, and the passive capability of things. 
So that the Monad and Dyad of Pythagoras seem to have been 
the same with Plato’s répacg and dzepov, his “finite” and “ infi- 
nite” in his Philebus; the former of which two only is substan- 
tial, that first most simple being, the cause of all unity, and the 
measure of all things.® 
However, if Pyihecorss Dyad be to be understood of a sub- 
stantial matter, it will not eer follow, that he supposed 
matter to be self-existent and independent upon the Deity, since, 
according to the best and most ancient writers, his Dyad was no 
primary but a secondary thing only, and derived from his Monad, 
the sole original of all things. Thus Diogenes Laértius tells us,7 
that Alexander, who wrote the successions of philosophers, 
affirmed he had found in the Pythagoric Commentaries, apyjv 


pay TOY aravrwy, povdda’® ek O? rig povadog, adptorov dudéa, we 


© This passage of Porphyry occurs in his Vita Pythagorm, p. 47. ed. Kusteri. But I 
have again and again stated it as my opinion, that the junior Platonists, to whose sect 
Porphyry belonged, are not to be trusted when expounding the dogmas of the old phi- 
losophers, inasmuch as they for the most part interpret all ancient doctrines agreeably 
to their own principles. And as regards this explication of the Pythagoric numbers in 
particular, I fold it to be altogether foreign to the meaning of the philosopher. For 
he referred the nature of things to numbers, or had recourse to numbers in explaining 
physical matters ; but I find no record in ancient writers of his having defined moral 
doctrines or metaphysical notions by numbers. Porphyry on the contrary connects the 
whole system of numbers as taught by Pythagoras, with those metaphysical subtleties, 
which abound so plentifully in the books of his master Plotinus. But, to confess the 
trath, the accounts given by ancient authors of the Pythagoric numbers are so full of 
obscurity and inconsistency, that in my opinion, musicians, butchers, cooks, gardeners, 
or any others, might, if so inclined, find the elements of their respective arts in them, 

* P. 203 7 Lib, 8. segm. 25. p. 507. 
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Gv Any rp movdd: airly Svre brootivat, “that a Monad was the 

rinciple of all things, but that from this Monad was derived 
infinite duality, as matter for the Monad to work upon, as the 
active cause.” With which agreeth Hermias,® affirming this to 
be one of the greatest of all the Pythagoric mysteries, that a 
Monad wegs the sole principle of all things. sreosters te where- 
unto, Clemens Alexandrinus cites this passage? out of ‘Thearidas, 
an ancient Pythagorean,* in his book concerning nature: ‘A apxa@ 
trav dvrwy, apxa piv dvrwe adnOiwa, pla xeiva yap tv apxG TE 
éortv tv kat povoy, * The true principle of all things was only one: 
for this was in the beginning one alone.” Which words also seem 
to imply the world to have had a novity of existence or beginning 
of duration. And indeed, however Ocellus Lucanus writes, yet 
that Pythagoras himself did not hold the eternity of the world, 
may be concluded from what Porphyrius’® records of him, where 
he gives an account of that his superstitious abstinence from beans: 
"Ort rig mowTne apyxii¢c Kal yevécewe Trapatropuévyc, kal rodAwy 
Gua oupnveypivwy Kal ovoTEipopévwy kal cvoontopévey ty TH YD, 
kat’ ddlyoyr ylveotc kal Staxorore cuviatn, Cwwy re duov yevopnevwy, 
kal dur@y avadidopévwy, téte 8 ard Tic avrg onteddvoc, av- 
Sedov avorivar cal xvduouc BAaorivar, “ That at the begin- 
ning things being confounded and mingled together, the gene- 
ration and secretion of them afterwards proceeded by degrees, 
animals and plants appearing; at which time also, from the same 
putrified matter, sprung up both men and beans.”! 


® Irrisione Philos. Gentilis. sect. 16. p. 225. OvSaydpag cai of robrov cupgu- 
Aérat .. . wapadidovow ddXAa poe déypara, dorep pvornpta, Kal rovro d& 7d 
péya cai dméppnrov rd, adrég pn, apxn Trav xavrwy 7» povdc, “ Pythagoras 
and those of his sect. . . . . teach other opinions, as mysteries, and also this great and 
hidden one, he himself said, unity is the first principle of all things.” 

® Dr. Cudworth does not cite this passage as it stands in Clemens, but as it is given 
by Eusebius, Prepar. Evangel. lib. 5. cap. 24. That this Thearidas was a disciple of 
hoe, alee is inferred from Jamblichus’ Vita Pythagore, cap. 36. p. 214. where 
@ewpidn¢ Metapontinus is numbered among the hearers of Pythagoras. 

* Strom. 5. p. 611. [p. 728. edit. Potteri.] 

10 Vita Pythagore, p. 438. ed. Kusteri. 

1 In explaining the Pythagorean numbers, and investigating their import, it would 
be easy, were I so disposed, to launch forth into a lengthened and ingenious discussion. 
But I am deterred by the example of so many men far more learned than myself, 
who, I perceive, after long and eruidite labours have produced nothing beyond very 
uncertain conjectures. Jo. Meursius, who in his book De Denario Pythagorico, has 
collected moet of the passages of the ancients respecting these numbers, will convince 
any one that nothing can be more obscure than the whole subject, and consequently 
that to spend much time or study in exploring it is the part of a man who makes an 
unprofitable use of his leisure. I shall therefore content myself with a few observations 
which I consider may be of assistance to those who wish to read to some advantage the 
present disputation of Dr. Cudworth. 1. The doctrine of Pythagoras himself ought, I 
think, to be well distinguished from the sentiments and opinions of his disciples, who, 
beyond all controversy, have foisted not a few things upon their master, which never 
entered that philosopher's mind. For as Pythagoras committed nothing to writing, 
and did not openly declare his mind on all subjects, it followed, as might naturally be 
expected, that each interpreted his Philosophy according to his own fancy, and attri- 
buted whatever he himself regarded ‘us truths, to the authority of Pythagoras. That 
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Pythagoras is generally reported to have held a trinity of 
divine hypostases; and therefore when St. Cyril* affirmeth 
Pythagoras to have called God yYixwow rav drwy xixAdwy, kat 


this was the case is shown even by the signal want of unanimity among his disciples, 
who although very often altogether at variance, nevertheless all appeal to Pythagoras, 
and cease not to ring their Aurog Z¢a in our ears. Pythagoras himself was especially 
devoted to geometry and the mathematical sciences. See, besides many others, Jam- 
blichus, De Vita Pythagore, cap. 26. p. 96. cap. 29. p. 134. &c. Hence he described 
and defined the elements of natural philosophy by geometrical signs and figures, as 
men generally are wont to apply the art they most understand and follow, even in 
other sciences. In what manner he did this we may learn from the Timzus of Plato 
and Chalcidius’ Commentary thereon. Add what Macrobius has written in Somnium 
Scipionis, lib. 1. cap. 6. p. 28. and of the moderns what Herbert of Cherbury, among 
many others, has said on this subject, De Retigione Gentilium, cap. 10. p.89. &c. He 
was not content, however, with seeking for geometrical proportion in the nature of 
things, but supposed that the parent and author of nature had regard also to arith- 
metical proportion. Wherefore, as in numbers the progression is gradual from that 
which is simple and one to that which is compound and consists of many, so also in 
this universe he imagined all things to have flowed from one simple nature, and by 
gradual increase to have become farther removed from that first simplicity : moreover, 
that all the classes of nature's works, and also the whole of nature, are contained in 
the number ten, as being the most perfect. Hence the labour devoted by him to the 
contemplation of nature was directed to this alone, to show in the first place in what 
manner all other things were made from one, so that the composition continually 
increased ; and secondly to prove, that the architect of nature nowhere proceeded 
beyond the number ten. By way of a specimen, the better to understand the latter of 
these, read, and not only read, but digest, the remarks of Jac. Thomasius on the 
Antichthon of the Pythagoreans in Observation. Halens, t. 4. obs. 19. p. 373. For my 
part I should not place much value on this system of pbilosophizing on nature ; nor 
does Pythagoras seem to me to be any better than a musician or a clockmaker who 
should attempt to accommodate physical science to the precepts of his art, which every 
one would at once pronounce to be absurd and preposterous. But we are not here in- 
quiring, what sort of a philosopher Pythagoras was, but what was meant by his numbers. 
Now what bodies and natural things Pythagoras designated by numbers, I consider 
neither to be known by apy one at the present day, nor indeed to have been known by 
those who formerly delighted in the name of Pythagoreans ; who, being ignorant of their 
master’s true meaning, transferred those numbers some to metaphysical, others to 
moral, and others to I know not what other subjects, and, entangled in endless subtleties 
and verbal niceties, betrayed their own ignorance by their disputes and dissensions. 
That this may not appear strange and incredible to any one, I shall briefly show what 
I observe is not generally known, that, properly speaking, the philosophy of Pytha- 
goras perished with Pythagoras himself, and that those who after his death wished to 
be regarded as Pythagoreans were scarcely half Pythagoreans, being the followers of 
this man in name rather than in reality. That the discipline of Pythagoras, his system 
of instruction, and every thing else connected therewith, were lost to the world at the 
same time with himself, and revived by no one afterwards, will not be doubted by those 
who pay even moderate attention to ancient authors. I shall only speak, therefore, 
of his philosophy, and shall show by the testimonies of the Pythagoreans themselves, 

at but a slender report of this survived him. Lysis, one of his own scholars, in an 
epistle to Hipparchus, written after Pythagoras’ death, and still extant, signifies his 
tmwillingness to communicate to any one the precepts of his master, and shows at 
much length that those who called themselves followers of Pythagoras did not repre- 
sent even the shadow of his disciples. This epistle has been published by Dr. Tho. 
Gale among others, Opuscula Veterum Mythologica, p. 736. At such a low ebb was 
the philosophy of Pythagoras not long his death. What, therefore, do we sup- 
pose befell it afterwards? This is made pretty apparent by Porphyry in his life af 





” Contra Julianum, lib. 1. cap. 30. But Cyril interprets this eaying of Pythagoras 
differently from the learned Doctor, whose explication, obviously at variance with the 
Greek words, as given by Cyril, will I fancy, be assented to by no one. 
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mavrwy xlynov, “the animation of the whole heavens, and the 
motion of all things;” adding, that God was not, as some su 
posed, éxrd¢ ra¢ Siaxoopijoewes, aAX’ év ate dAoc év SAW, “ with- 


Pythagoras, p. 52. where he confesses that at the decease of the first disciples of 
Pythagoras, the whole of his philosophy perished, a very few remnants alone having 
been preserved in the memory of some individuals. I shall cite some of his words: 
Tic 62 cupgopac obrwe caracxovone rod¢ dvdpac, cuvefédire cai 4 ixcorHpn, 
Gppnrog tv roig ornSeow irt gvdaxSeica Axpe rére, pbywy THY duvocUViTwY 
wapa roic tw srapynpovevopivwy ovre yap Tov IvIaydpou cbyypaupa iy, 
“ When the men were averwhelmed with this calamity, the science also perished along 
with them, hitherto kept concealed in their breasts, except some few things difficult to 
be understood, which the auditors of exterior admission retained in the memory. 
For no writing of Pythagoras was in existence.” Porphyry immediately adds, 
that after the death of Pythagoras his surviving scholars, Lysis, Archippus and- 
others, took every precaution to prevent any of his precepts from becoming 
public. Therefore, if we are to believe him, all the interior and secret philosophy 
of Pythagoras died along with himself, nor has any portion of it come down 
to us except what those whom he did not admit to the mysteries retained by 
heart, and did not themselves understand. And there can be no doubt at all, that 
what he taught concerning numbers and the whole of physical science belonged to this 
interior philosophy. From which we may understand how little hope remains to us of 
recovering the true form and nature of this lost doctrine. But I shall now give 
another passage of Porphyry’s from the same Life, p. 49. which clearly proves that 
not only the Pythagorean philosophy generally, but in particular his doctrine concerning 
numbers perished along with himself: ‘H péy o xepi ray apiSpay mpayparaa 
rowatrn roi¢g WvSayopeiog cai dca ratrny xpwricrny ovcay rhy groooglay 
ravrny cuviBn oBeoSHvas, “ Such was the use of numbers with the Pythagoreans, 
and on account of this being a sort of first philosophy it so happened that the philo- 
sophy itself perished.” Porphyry subjoins other reasons, why this species of philosophy 
was lost, which I now pass over. If the philosophy of Pythagoras perished on account 
of the doctrine of numbers, which was its ground-work, being mostly neglected, who, I 
ask, will deny the philosopher’s opinion concerning these numbers to have also perished ? 
Wherefore Jamblichus, in the fourth century after Christ, boasted of having restored 
to light the philosophy of Pythagoras, hitherto neglected and enveloped in thick dark- 
ness, De Vita Pythagorer, cap. 1. p. 2. ed, Kusteri. Such being the facts, it must be 
manifest with what truth we stated that there is no reason why any one should bestow 
much time and labour upon the investigation of these mysteries, and that the later 
Pythagoreans, who are relied upon as authorities in this question, are unworthy of the 
slightest consideration. That the exterior discipline of Pythagoras is for the most part 
known to us, I admit; but the interior we are obliged to form our judgment of from a 
few words of certain authors, who were themselves unacquainted with it. 

II. To come to Pythagoras’ monad and dyad in particular, the written accounts 
extant in ancient authors respecting these numbers, may themselves even be taken as 
a proof, that those decide the most wisely who rank the whole of this science of num- 
bers among the things obliterated by time. Not a few of the ancients consider the 
monad of Pythagoras to be God, and the dyad, matter, out of which God created the 
world. Some of these have been cited by the learned Doctor: but many more might 
be brought forward, if necessary, Congult J. Meursius’ book above mentioned, and to 
the authors adduced by him add among others, Philo Judzus, De Legibus Specialibus, 
p. 805. and Diogenes Laertius, lib. 8. segm. 25. p. 507. 508. Neither is the thing 
altogether destitute of probability, especially if Pythagoras be supposed to have 
regarded matter as animated with a certain spirit ; which, according to some 
of the ancients, would appear to have been the case. For there seems to have been 
nothing absurd in comparing matter, which is pervaded by a certain spirit, with the 
number two, and the mind itself, which digested and disposed this rude matter, with 
the monad or unity. But if we are to believe others not inferior in age, learning, or 
intelligence, we shall perhaps be disposed to conclude that what the philosopher called 
& monad, was rude and ill-digested matter, from the modification of which were pro- 
duced first the four elements, and afterwards all other bodies. We shall adduce some 
evidence of this. Hermias, Irris. Philos, Gentil. sect. 16. p. 225. says: ‘Apx2) ray 
wavrwy 1 povag ix o& rév oxnpdrwry atrijg ral ix réy dpSpor ra crotyeta 
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out the fabric of the world, but whole in the whole,” this seems 

roperly to be understood of that third divine hypostasis of the 

ythagoric trinity, namely the eternal Psyche. Again, when 
God is called in Plutarch,’ according to Pythagoras, airéc¢ 6 voc, 
*‘ mind itself,” this seems to be meant properly of his second 
hypostasis; the supreme Deity, according to him, being some- 
thing above mind or intellect. In like manner when in Cicero,* 


yiverat, “ Unity is the beginning of all things ; and from the figures and numbers of 
this the elements are formed.” What can a monad be but matter, if the beginnings of 
things are produced from its various figures? Nicomachus Gerasenus, in Photius, 
Biblioth. cod. 187. p. 462. after saying that the Pythagoreans held the povde to be 
bAn in a certain way (rec), thus proceeds: Hdyvra ypipara piyyde we ddnSiiq, 
Kai wavdoxeds Aorwdy, Kai ywpnTiKy, Kai ydoc, ay vowg, ovyKpactc, drapria, 
“ That the same in truth mingles all things, and afterwards receives and contains all, 
and is chaos, confasion, commixture, darkness.” Which words, as must be obvious to 
every one, can only apply to the first matter, from which all other things flowed. Nor 
to confess the truth, does this opinion appear to me to be absurd or improbable, espe- 
pecially if we are to form our judgment of the philosophy of Pythagoras from the 
precepts of his followers, particularly Empedocles. What should hinder us from 
calling that one matter from which all other things emanated, a monad, if we make up 
our minds to employ numbers on physical subjects? From this one matter pro- 
ceeded first the dyad, namely, the two primary elements, water and air. From the 
concretion of water, the earth was gradually produced: from air sprung fire. Thus we 
have the quaternary number, which Pythagoras, according to the testimonies of many, 
laid down as the number of the elements. Now, which of the two opinions is to be 
preferred, I would fain learn from those who fancy themselves to be very sagacious in 
exploring the doctrines of the ancients. But most assuredly, if they wish to be guided 
by truth and reason, they will confess that no one at the present day is able to dispel 
these doubts and difficulties, 

III. The learned Doctor's arguments to show that Pythagoras subjected matter to 
God, or derived it from the divine essence itself, appear to me to possess little weight. 
The passage of Alexander, in Laértius, is too obscure to admit of any thing certain being 
elicited from it. If it proves any thing, it is this, that Pythagoras placed the so-called 
dyad below the monad. But it does not explain what he meant by monad and dyad. 
The saying of Hermias, which we have just noticed, is altogether foreign to the point, 
the monad, according to it, being the matter from which the elements were generated. 
The meaning of the passage from Thearidus cannot be decided upon with any certainty, 
owing to its extreme conciseness; neither is it clear, whether this man was expressing 
his own sentiments, or those of Pythagoras. But the statement of Porphyry, which is 
the last quoted, if true, is so far from clearing and exculpating Pythagoras, that it shows, 
him rather to belong to those, who suppose men and animals to have been produced, 
like the plants, from putrid matter, without any assistance of the Deity; which opinion 
trenches closely upon the gravest impiety towards God. Let us own the truth, We 
are not at this day in a condition to estimate the whole of the sciencé and discipline of 
Pythagoras and other philosophers from a few scattered words of ancient authors, As 
regards Pythagoras especially, the accounts handed down respecting him are so con- 
flicting, and so various and ambiguous, that any one endowed with even a moderate 
share of talent, might be able to find in them the precepts and principles of all the 
philosophers that ever existed. To-day, Pythagoras will appear a Cartesian, should any 
one of that school so desire ; to-morrow, should another not grudge the labour, he will 
pass over to the school of Gassendi ; from which again Spinoza and his party will presently 
drag him forth, and prove him to have belonged to themselves. Such is the weakness 
of mankind : what it is permitted us to know, we pass by and disregard, while those 
things which are shrouded in impenetrable darkness, and as it were, in eternal night, 
although not at all concerning us, we watch over with intense anxiety and labour, as. 
though they were the riches of Attalus. 

3 De Placitis Philos. lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 881. This explication also, together with all 
that is here brought forward, will with difficulty be assented to. 

* De Natura Deor. lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 2895, tom. 9. opp. 
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Pythagoras’ opinion concerning the Deity is thus represented: 
Deum esse animum per naturam rerum omnium intentum et 
commeantem, ex quo animi nostri carperentur, “ That God was 
a mind passing through the whole nature of things, from whom 
our scale were, as it were, decerped or cut out;” and again: Ex 
universa mente divina delibato esse animos nostros: this in all 
probability was to be understood also either of the third or second 
divine hypostasis, and not of the first, which was properly called 
by him 76 v and pdvac, “a Unity” and “ Monad ;” and also, as 
Plutarch’ tells us, rd ayafév, “ goodness itself.” Aristotle® 
plainly affirmeth, that some of the ancient theologers amongst 
the Pagans made fpwra, or “ love,” to be the first principle of all 
things, that is, the supreme Deity ; and we have already showed, 
that Orpheus was one of these. For when gpwe rodurevmic and 
woAvunric, “delightful love, and that which is not blind, but 
full of wisdom and counsel,” is made by him to be avroreAze and 
awoeabiraroy, “ self-perfect,” and “ the oldest of all things,” it is 
ain, that he supposed it to be nothing less than the supreme 
eity. Wherefore since Pythagoras is generally affirmed to 
have followed the Orphic principles, we may from hence presume, 
that he did it in this also. Though it be very true that Plato, 
who called the supreme Deity raya8év, as well as Pythagoras, 
did dissent from the Orphic theology in this, and would not 
acknowledge Love for a name of the supreme Deity; as when 
in his Symposion in the person of Agatho he speaks thus: 
Paidpy woArAa aAAa SporoywHv, rovro ovx dSyoroya, we “Epwe 
Kodvov xat "larwerov apyadrepdc tori" adda one vewrarov 
avrov elvat Jewv, kat ast véov, “ Though I should readily grant 
to Phedrus many other things, yet I cannot consent to him in 
this, that Love was older than Saturn and Iapet; but on the 
contrary I do affirm him to be the youngest of the gods, as he is 
always youthful.” They who made Love older than Saturn as 
well as lapet, supposed it to be the supreme Deity; wherefore 
Plato here on the contrary affirms Love not to be the supreme 
Deity or Creator of all, but a creature; a certain junior god, or 
indeed, as he afterwards adds, not so much a god as a demon, it 
being a thing which plainly implies imperfection in it. ‘ Love 
(saith he) is a philosopher, whereas Sewy ovdste prAocogel, od 
éx:Ouuet copec yevéorat, tort yap, no god philosophizeth, nor 
desires to be made wise, because he is so already.” Agreeabl 
with which doctrine of his, Plotinus’? determines, that Love is 
peculiar to that middle rank of beings called souls: Naca v7, 


* De Placitis Philos. lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 881. 

° Metaphys. lib. 1. cap. 4. p. 267. tom. 4. opp. See ch. 3. sect. 18. and what we have 
there remarked. 

7 De Bono et Uno, Ennead. 6. lib. 9. cap. 12. p. 768. Compare the same Plotinus 
in.a specific treatise, De Amore, Ennead. 3. lib. 5. p. 291, , 
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’"Agpod{rn’ Kal rovro alvirrerat nat rd rig Agpodirne yevtOAra, kar 
& Epwe 6 per’ aurig yevdpevoc’ ipd ody xara bow Exovaa puyy 
Sov, tvwOijvat 3éAovea, Worep wapBivoc nari mpde Kadby avdpa" 
Grav 2 sic ylveow tXDovea, olov pynorelacc awarnOy, aAXAov 
aptapntvn Svnrov Epwra, éonula warpoc vEpiZera, &c. “ Every 
Soul is a Venus, which is also intimated by Venus’ nativity, 
and Love’s being begotten with her: wherefore the soul being in 
its right natural state loves God, desiring to be united with him, 
which is a pure, heavenly and virgin love; but when it descends 
to generation, being courted with these amorous allurements 
here below, and deceived by them, it changeth that its divine 
and heavenly love for another mortal one: but if it again shake 
off these lascivious and wanton loves, and keep itself chaste from 
them, returning back to its own father and original, it will be 
rightly affected as it ought.” But the reason of this difference 
betwixt the Orpheists and Plato, that the former made Love to 
be the oldest of all the gods, but the latter to be a junior god or 
demon, proceeded only from an equivocation in the wend Love 
For Plato’s Love was the daughter of Penia, that is, poverty 
and indigency, together with a mixture of [Idgo¢, or “riches ;” 
and being so as it were compounded of plenty and poverty, was 
in plain language no other than the love of desire, which, as 
Aristotle affirmeth, is pera Abiwne, “ accompanied with grief and 
pain.” But that Orphic and Pythagoric love was nothing else 
but wdépoc and evropia, “ infinite riches and plenty, a love of 
redundancy and overflowing fulness, delighting to communicate 
itself,” which was therefore said to be the oldest of all things 
and the most perfect, that is, the supreme Deity ; according to 
which notion also, in the Scripture itself, God seems to be called 
love, though the word be not there owe, but aydrn. But to 
say the truth, Parmenides’ love (however made a principle some- 
where by Aristotle®) seems to be neither exactly the same with 
the Orphic, nor yet with the Platonic love, it being not the 
supreme Deity, and yet the first of the created gods; which 
appears from Simplicius? connecting these two verses of his 
together in this manner: — 


"Ev 02 péiow robrwy daipwr, d¢ wavra cuBepva, 
rabrny cal Yewy airfav elval dnat, Afywr, 


Tpwrirroy piv Epwra Seay pnrlocaro xayrwv" 


“In the midst of these elements is that God which governeth all 
things, and whom Parmenides affirmeth to be the cause of gods, 
writing thus: God first of all created Love, before the other gods.” 


® Physic. lib. 1. cap. 2. 3. p. 446. tom. I. opp. Add Metaphysic. lib. 1. cap. 5. 
. 269. 
P's Comment. in Aristotelis Physica, p. 152. ed Grecw Aldina. 
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Wherefore by this love of Parmenides is understood nothing 
else, but the lower soul of the world, is eee with a plastic 
nature, which, though it be the original of motion and activity 
in this corporeal world, yet is it but a secondary or created god; 
before whose production, necessity is said by those Ethnic 
theologers to have reigned: the true meaning whereof seems to 
be this, that before that divine spirit moved upon the waters, 
and brought things into an orderly system, there was nothing 
but the necessity of material motions, unguided by any orderly 
wisdom or method for good (that is, by love) in that confused 
and floating chaos.1° 

But Pythagoras, it seemeth, did not only call the supreme 
Deity a Monad, but also a Tetrad or Tetractys: for it is gene- 
rally affirmed, that Pythagoras himself was wont to swear 
hereby: though Porphyrius and Jamblichus and others, write that 
the disciples of Pythagoras swore by Pythagoras, who had 
delivered to them the doctrine or Cabala of this Tetractya, 
Which Tetractys also in the golden verses is called rny7j aevaov 
gicewe “the fountain of the eternal nature,” an expression, that 
cannot properly belong to any thing but the supreme Deity. 
And thus Hierocles:! Ov« torw elreiv § py riic rerpaxréoc, we 
plSnc, wal apyn¢g hornrat’ tort yap, we Epapev, Snutovpyd¢ trav 


10 That the Pythagoreans attributed great power and importance to the ternary 
number, and asserted all things to be compounded of three, is shown both from many 
other passages of ancient authors, collected by J. Meursius, in his Denar. Pythagoric. 
cap. 5. p. 35. and especially from the clear testimony of Aristotle, De Ceelo, lib. 1. 
cap. 1. p.610. tom. 1. opp. But I am ignorant, I own,where it is made to appear, that 
this sect together with their master ranked God also among those things which are com- 
prised in these, nor do I understand upon what foundation the Pythagorean trinity 
rests for its support. If what most ancient authors inform us of be true, that the reason, 
why so much importance was attached in this school, to the ternary number, was, because 
all things have a beginning, middle, and end, we must exempt the Deity from this class 
of things, to which the triad is sacred, inasmuch as he is without beginning, middle, 
and end, and is wholly simple and one. As to its being stated that Pythagoras was a 
disciple of Orpheus, and that Orpheus acknowledged three persons or natures in God, 
this with me has very little weight. For, supposing Pythagoras to have borrowed 
his precepts from the Orphic poems ; which, however, I consider to admit of dispute, 
although Jamblichus, De Vita Pythagors, cap. 21. p. 127. and others forbid us to doubt 
it ; what is advanced on the subject of the three principles of Orpheus, is, as I have 
already shown above, so lame and unsatisfactory, that few wise men will be found to 
assent to it. No greater value do I attach to the testimonies of the junior Platonists, 
who are wont also to number Pythagoras among the patrons of their three principles. 
If we are to abide by their authority, we must confound the whole of the doctrines 
of ancient philosophers, whom they are accustomed to force into their own camp and 
to make the unwilling champions of their own principles. I pass over what is here 
advanced respecting the Orphic and Platonic love. For I have already beatowed some 
attention upon the subject, ch. 3. and, to confess the truth, regard the whole of the 
accounts on this subject, met with in ancient authors, who neither agree among them- 
selves nor in all instances understand their own meaning, as resembling idle and 
visionary trifles rather than the opinions and precepts of philosophy. In explaining 
and elucidating which matters, were a wise man to expend much labour, he would be 
acting like those who undertake to turn dust into gold, or who construe the words of the 
sick into infallible oracles. 

1 Comment. in Aurea Carmina Pythagore. p. 170. 171. 
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6Awy, cai airfa n Terpac, Ged¢ vonric, alriog rou ovpaviov, Kat 
aicOnrov Oeov, “There is nothing in the whole world, which 
doth not depend upon the Tetractys, as its root and principle. 
For the Tetrad is, as we have already said, the maker of all 
things; the intelligible God, the cause of the heavenly and sen- 
sible God,” that is, of the animated world or heaven. Now the 
latter Pythagoreans and Platonists* endeavour to give reasons 
why God should be called Tetras or Tetractys, from certain 
mysteries in that number four, as for example; First, because 
the Tetrad is dévayic Sexadoc, “the power of the Decad,” it 
virtually containing the whole Decad in it, which is all numbers 
or beings; but the bottom of this mystery is no more than this, 
that one, two, three, four, added all together, make up ten. 
in, because the Tetrad is an arithmetic mediety betwixt the 
onad and the Hebdomad; which Monad and Hebdomad are 
said to agree in this, that as the Monad is ingenit or unmade, it 
being the original and fountain of all numbers, so is the Heb- 
domad said to be, not only rapSévoc, but autjrwo, “a motherless,” 
as well as “virgin number.” Wherefore, the Tetrad lying in the 
middle betwixt the ingenit Monad, and the motherless virgin 
Hebdomad ; and it being both begotten and begetting, say they, 
must needs be a very mysterious number, and fitly represent the 
Deity. Whereas indeed it was therefore unfit to represent the 
Deity, because it is begotten by the multiplication of another 
number ; as the Hebdomad therefore doth not very fitly sym- 
bolize with it neither, because it is barren or begets nothing at 
all within the Decad, for which cause it is called a virgin. Again, 
it is further added, that the Tetrad fitly resembles that which is 
solid, because, as a point answers to a Monad, and a line to a 
Dyad, and a superficies to a Triad, (the first and most simple 
figure being a triangle;) so the Tetrad properly represents the 
solid, the first pyramid beimg found init. But upon this consi- 
deration, the Tetrad could not be so fit a symbol of the incor- 
poreal Deity, neither as of the corporeal world. Wherefore 
these things being all so trifling, slight, and fantastical, and it 
being really absurd for Pythagoras to call his Monad a Tetrad; 
the late conjecture of some learned men amongst us* seems to be 
much more probable, that Pythagoras’ Tetractys was really 

2 This applies principally to Hierocles, in whose commentary on the golden verses, — 
the explications of the tetrad, which follow, are propounded. 

3 He means Jo. Selden and Theoph. Gale, who maintained this opinion, the former 
De Diis Syris Syntag. 2. cap. 1. p. 209. 210, and the latter in a learned book, 
entitled, The Court of the Gentiles, or a Discourse touching the Original of Human 
Literature, Oxon. 1672, 4. par. 2. lib. 2. cap. 8. p. 147. Perhaps also the same was 
held by other British writers, whose works have not reached us. Dr. Henry More, a 
learned friend of Dr. Cudworth’s, in the Append. ad Defensionem Cabbale Philogoph. 


Sam. Andrez Oppositam. cap. 2. p. 124. neither wholly rejects nor adopts the opinion, 
but takes, as it were, an intermediate station between the advocates of the respective 
sides. 
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nothing else but. the pina: arena. or that proper name of the 
supreme God amongst the Hebrews, consisting of four letters or 
consonants. Neither ought it to be wondered at, that Pythagoras 
(who besides his travelling into Egypt, Persia, and Chaldea, and 
his sojourning at Sidon, is affirmed by Josephus, Porphyrius, and 
others, to have conversed with the Hebrews also*) should be so 
well acquainted with the Hebrew Tetragrammaton, since it was 
not unknown to the Hetrurians and Latins, their Jove being 
certainly nothing else. And indeed, it is the opinion of some 
philologers,® that even in the Golden Verses themselves, notwith- 


“ Of this opinion are many eminent men, among whom will be found, Hugo Grotius, 
Observat. ad lib. 1. De Veritate Religion. Christiane, p. 72. and J. Alb. Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Greec. lib. 2. cap. 22. p. 451). who suppose Pythagoras to have derived 
whatever true doctrine he inculcated on God and divine tlings from the Jews. To 
omit others, Dr, Cudworth’s most learned friend, Dr. Henry More, in his Cabbala 
Philosophica, and his defence of that Cabbala, has left no stone unturned, in order to 
establish the truth of this opinion. But others, equally talented and erudite, have 
proved by ro mean arguments, that little reliance is to be placed upon the accounts 
respecting Pythagoras’ intercourse with the Jews. See J. Alb. Fabricius, ibid. p. 450, 
who takes the same view. Also, as respects the passage of Hermippus, in Josephus, 
which is principally relied on by those who are of the opposite opinion, the learned 
J. Le Clerc has suggested, that Josephus erroneously read ‘lovdaiwy for 'Idaiwy, Not. 
ad Grotium de Verit. Relig. Christ. p. 72. and in my opinion, not without probability. 
At all events, it is certain that Pythagoras sojourned among the Idwans in Crete, on 
which, consult J. Marsham, Canon Chronic. sec. 10. p. 256. 

6 Their opinion, however, has been criticized at some length by Dr. Hen. More, 
Append. ad Defensionem Philos. Cabbale, cap. 2. p. 125. &c. whose words, as emi- 
nently illustrative of this subject, it will not be amiss to quote. Thus, then, he writes: 
Interea loci non abs re fore puto, eos Philologos aggredi, quorum meminit eruditus 
auctor Systematis mundi intellectualis, qui juramentum in disticho Pythagorico per 
Tetractyn sive Tetragrammaton fieri statuunt, hoc est, per Jehovam, nomine Dei pro 
ipso Deo posito juxta illud Rabbinorum dictum: xm ww ww NIN, Ipse nomen suum 
esl, suumque nomen ipse: ac si sensus istorum verborum : 


Nai pa roy aperiog Puxg wapadéyta rerparrdy 
Hlaydy devaou picewe, 


hic esset: per Tetragrammaton sive Jehovam, qui communicavit se ipsum sive fontem 
ecterne nature nostris animabus, quippe secundum doctrinam Pythagoricam ex mente 
divina carptis et delibatis. Ad Philologos igitur istos respondeo. Primo tinnulum 
istud reciprocumque Rabbinorum dictum, sensu politico et forsan magis arcano mysti- 
coque intelligendum, perperam heic et quasi obtorto, quod aiunt, collo, ad fedissimam 
solacismum grammaticum defendendum vel invitum trahi. Neque enim illud dictum 
Rabbinicum sensu grammatico accipiendum est ad absonas excusandas aovyratiac, 
sed ad significandum, ubi nomen Jehovah alicui person imponitur, non esse inane nomen 
in Scriptura, sed rem ipsam subesse: ut, ubi angelus federis et dux Isra¢litarum 
Jehovah dicitur, Jehovam'ipsum isti persone subease innuit, ac re vera fuisgge Christum 
animamve Messiw zterno Logo conjunctam esse, &c. Ut omittam, nofnen et rem, 
vocari et esse idem frequenter apud Hebreos significare, adeo, ut ex communi 
isto lingue MHebraice idiotismo dictum illud Rabbinicum muttis in locis exponi 
possit: quem tamen idiotismum omnes syntaxios leges irritas facere, nemo sanus 
statuerit. Deinde, quod et supra monui, ne Tetragrammaton quidem, multoque 
minus Tetractys, est nomen Dei, sed Jehovah: adeo ut demirari satis nequeam 
horum oscitantium Philologorum, qui tam incondita et male coherentia insomnia orbi 
litterato propinant, nec Tetractyn sive Terpdda, perinde atque reliquos numeros 
Pythagoricos, symbola esse permittunt ; (ut certe Hierocles eo loco, urbi ait; "Eore 
yap Snutovpyoc roy Brwv cai airla 1 rerpac, Sede vonrdc, &c. symbolum pro 
re signata ponit) sed propria nomina volunt esse, immo res ipeas, quorum tantum 
symbola sunt sive repertoria pynuovevrucd: quum luce profecto clarius sit, Tetractyn 
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standing the seeming repugnancy of the syntax, it is not 
Pythagoras, that is sworn by, but this Tetractys or Tetragram- 
maton; that is Jovah or Jehovah, the name of God being put for 


non esse nomen Dei, sed Tetragrammati repositorium dumtaxat, uti et aliorum myste- 
riorum, quorum sit idoneum symbolum. Ac proinde, quomodo, (ipse nomen suum est, 
suumque nomen ipse) quum Tetractys nomen ipsius non sit, nedum ipse Deus, crassum 
illum solcecismum excusare possit,ego quidem nequaquam video. Tertio, si (wapadéyra) 
essentiz divine animabus humanis communicationem sive perddoory significare debu- 
ieset, vocabulum peraddéyra, non rapadéyra, adhibitum fulsset, quum usitatissima vocis 
wapacovyat significatio ad doctrinam mysteriorumve traditionem pertineat : quo sensu 
non ego solum, sed alii plerique omnes hoc in loco accipiunt. Quarto, si rapadéyra 
idem heic sonet, atque peradéyra, et (waydy devdou gtcewc) ipsam divinam essentiam 
indigitet, nostris animabus, quippe ex mente divina carptis et delibatis, communicatam, 
id quidem admodum durum paradoxum est, et doctrins Pythagorice omnique sane 
sapientizs contrarium. Dum enim animos noetros ex mente divina carptos esse ac 
delibatos supponit, mentem divinam supponit discerpibilem, ac proinde, corpoream, 
adeo ut Philologi isti, qui huic sententiz favent, philologia multo plus pollere videantur, 
quam solida ratione aut acumine philosophico. Quinto denique plena formula jura- 
menti Pythagorici sic est : 


Ob pa rov dpertpg Wuyg wapadéyra rerparrdy 
Haydy aivhos gbcewc, pizwud rT’ Exoucay, 


um reperitur apud Sextum Empiricum,' passimque apud alios scriptores : 
nec probabile est primitus plenum non fuisse distichon ; (nisi monoetichon solummodo 
fuerit) cujus igitur sensus hic foret secundum istos Philologos: 


Non per Tetractyn, qui anima nostre communicavit 
Fontem eterne naturw, radicemque habentem. 


Qui sensus plane mancus est et imperfectus, quum plenus et nativus sensus sit, idemque 
moster : 

Non per eum, qui anima nostra tradidit T ; 

Fontem perennis nature radicemque habentem, 
Hic sensus plenus est, concinnus et perspicuus: alter vero, preeterquam quod mancus, 
falsus est preterea. Neque enim fons sterne natura, Beus utique i radicem 
habet, unde pullulet, set radix ipsa est rerum quidem omnium. Atque hac breviter 
ad confutandam hanc absonam opinionem dictorum Philologorum opere pretium 
putabam afferre, quum eruditissimus vir, ad alia properans, eam tantummodo propo- 
mere contentus esset, confutationem vero illius ipsi visum sit preetermittere; quippe 
quam forsan vix dignam confutatione putavit, preesertim si cum simplici nostra jura- 
menti Pythagorici interpretatione conferatur, “ Meanwhile it will not, I consider, be 
foreign to our purpose, to notice those philologers mentioned by the learned author of 
the Intellectual System of the Universe, who decide that in the Pythagoric diatich it is 
the Tetractys or Tetragrammaton that is sworn by, that is Jehovah, the name of the 
Deity being put for the Deity himeelf, according to the rabbinical saying: ‘He is his 
mame and his name is He,’ as though the meaning of the words in this distich were 
this: ‘ By the Tetragrammaton or Jehovah, who hath communicated himself or the 
foantain of the eternal nature to our souls,’ as being according to the Pythagorean 
doctrine carved and culled out of the divine mind. To these philologers therefore I 
reply. In the first place, this jingling and reciprocating saying of the rabbins, which 
is to be understood in a political and probably in a more hidden and mystical sense, is 
here erroneously and forcibly dragged in to defend the foulest grammatical solecism. 
For this saying is not to be taken in a grammatical sense to excuse harsh dovyratiat, 
but to signify, when the name Jehovah is applied to any person, that it is not in 
scripture an idle name, but that the thing itself is understood by it: as, where the 
angel of the covenant and the leader of the Israelites is called Jehovah, it implies that 
Jehovah himself was the person understood, and that it was in reality Christ or the 
soul of the Messiah combined with the eternal Logos, &c. setting aside, that the name 
and the thing, to be called and to be, with the Hebrews frequently mean the same; 
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God himself, according to that received doctrine of the Hebrews, 
a) NT NT wow, “that God and his name were all one;” as if 
the meaning of those words, 


Nai pa roy aperipg puyg wapatéyra Terpacrdy 
Taydy devdov gicewe, 


were this: “By the Tetragrammaton or Jovah, who hath com- 
municated ee or] the fountain of the eternal nature” to our 
human souls; for these, according to the Pythagoric doctrine, 





according to which common idiom of the Hebrew language, that rabbinical saying is in 
many places to be explained. And yet no sensible man will say that this idiom does 
away with all the laws of syntax. Secondly, as I have hinted above, not even the 
Tetragrammaton, much less the Tetractys, is the name of God, but Jehovah: so that 
I cannot sufficiently admire the carelessness of these philologera, who propose such 
ill-concocted and inconsistent conceits to the literary world, and do not permit the 
Tetractys or Terpdc, like the other Pythagoric numbers, to be symbols (as Hierocles 
at least, in the passage, where he says: ‘ The tetrad, or intelligible God, is the framer 
and cause of all things,’ &c. puts the symbol for the thing signified); but will have 
them to be proper nameg, nay, things themselves, of which they are merely the sym-- 
bols or mnemoneutic repositories : it being as clear as noon-day that the Tetractys 1s not 
the name of God, but only the repository of the Tetragrammaton, as also of other 
mysteries, of which it may be the appropriate symbol. And, therefore, how the saying, 
‘ He is his name and his name is He,’ inasmuch as the Tetractys is not the name of 
God, much less God himself, can excuse this crude solecism, I am at a loss to know. 
Thirdly, if xapadéyra had been intended to mean the communication of the divine 
essence to our souls or perddoorc, the word peraddyra, not rapadéyra, would have 
been used, as the most common signification of the word rapadovvat relates to the 
teaching or imparting of mysteries, in which sense not I alone, but almost all others, 
understand it in this passage. Fourthly, if rapadéyra here signifies the same as 
peradéyra, and waydy devdou gicewc implies the divine essence itself, communi- 
cated to our souls as being delibations of the divine mind, this is altogether a harsh 
paradox and repugnant to the Pythagorean doctrine and to all sound wisdom. For, 
by supposing our souls to be carved and cut out of the divine mind, it supposes the 
divine mind to be divisible, and therefore corporeal; so that the philologers who 
favour this opinion seem to excel much more in philology than in sound reason or 
philosophical acumen. Lastly, the full form of the Pythagoric oath is as follows: 


Ob pad roy aperiog Wuxg xapadéyra rerparrdy 
Ilaydy devdov sec, Beesua tr éxovcay, 


as it is found in Sextus Empiricus and every where in other authors: nor js it pro- 
bable, that in the first instance it was not a complete distich (unless it were only a 
monostich): the sense of which therefore according to these philologers would be this: 


* By the Tetractys, who hath communicated to our soul 
The fountain of the eternal nature, and having root.’ 


Which is obviously lame and defective. We translate as follows: 


‘ By him, who hath imparted to our soul the Tetractys, 
The fountain of the eternal nature and having root.’ 


This sense is full, compact and clear; but the other, besides being defective, is, also 
false. For the fountain of the eternal nature, or God himeelf, has no root, from which 
he springg, but is himself the root of all things.——-Thus much I have thought it worth 
while to advance in confutation of the abeurd opinion of the philologers above men- 
tioned, as the learned Dr. Cudworth contented himself with simply noticing it in pass- 
ing without stopping to refute it; considering it probably as unworthy of confutation, 
especially when compared with our simple interpretation of the Pythagoric oath.” 
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were said to be ex mente divina carptz et delibate,‘ i. e. nothing 
but derivative streams from that first fountain of the divine 
mind.? 

* The words are Cicero’s, De Natura Deor. lib, 1. cap. 11. p. 2895, 

7 If I had much leisure and was willing to consume it to little purpose, I might 
here commence a long disputation on the Pythagoric Tetractys; might enumerate the 
vast variety of opinions of learned men respecting it; might comment, as it would be 
easy to do, upon each of these ; and lastly, might advance new conjectures of my own, 
or, if so disposed, confess the whole subject to be so perplexed and intricate, as to be 
altogether incapable of explication. But there are grave reasons to dissuade me from 
this. For why unnecessarily feed my readers with empty air? I shall content myself 
with a few observations, from which wise and learned men will perceive, that many, per- 
hape insuperable, difficulties are to be cleared away, before any satisfactory conclusion 
can be arrived at on this question. I. Those who are desirous of becoming acquainted 
with the various opinions of the learned on the quaternary number of Pythagoras, may 
consult Jac. Thomasius, De Exustione Mundi Stoica diss. 21. p. 251. &c. Jo. Meur- 
sius, Denar. Pythagoric. cap. 6. p. 45. &c. Theod. Marcilius, Not. ad Aurea Carmina 
Pythagore, p. 345. &c. Luc. Holstenius, Observationes ad Porphyrii Vitam Pytha- 
gore, p. 28. Henr. More, Append. ad Defensionem Cabbale Philosoph. cap. 2. p. 
122. &e. J. Fr. Hombergk, De Themide seu Ortu Legis ASterne, p. 148. &c., and 
many others, whom it is unnecessary to enumerate. Any one who contemplates so 
many discordant opinions, will be led by the very inconsistency of learned men to 
— that the truth here lies at the bottom of a well and cannot easily be drawn 
out of it. 

1I. Learned men are right in supposing, that there is nothing from which we shall 
be better able to ascertain, what this Tetractys or quaternary number was, or to what 
it was applied by Pythagoras, than the Pythagorean oath, in which the Tetractys 
was appealed to. Hence those who handle this subject are accustomed to direct their 
chief efforts to the explication of this oath. But, if I may be allowed to measure the 
eapabilities of others by my own, there are many things to prevent this from being 
accomplished successfully and without risk of error. In the first place, it is uncertain, 
how the two verses which contain this oath are to be read. For ancient authors do 
not exhibit them in the same form, but are incredibly at variance with each other: on 
which, besides the writers above mentioned, see J. Alb. Fabricius, Notw ad Sextum 
Empiricum, p. 332. And who will arrogate to himself the possession of such critical 
acumen as to think himself qualified to sit in judgment on this controversy, and to 
determine upon the reading that is to be adopted? For my part, on well consi- 
dering the matter, I avow my inability to come to any conclusion; nor should I wish 
to be arbiter in the dispute for example, whether in the first verse Puyg, as some of 
the ancients have it, or yeveg, or orépvoit, as in Julian, or codlag, the reading of 
Jamblichus, or Zwijc, that of Methodius, is to be preferred. Nor is the discord less 
among modern scholars, or more likely to be put an end to, as to the manner in which 
the words are to be construed and distinguished. Who therefore will be able to settle 
the meaning of verses, the true reading of which, no less than their construction and 
distinction, will be subjects of controversy so long as men shall be found willing to 
engage in it. For suppose us to have reasonable grounds for expectation, that some 
acute explorer may clear his way out of these critical and grammatical questions, still 
other and those not slighter difficulties will arise. First of all, it must be ascertained, 
whether the Pythagoreans swore by the Tetractys itself, or by him who communicated 
the Tetractys to souls. Whether you take the one or the other of these opinions, you 
will be able to support it by high ancient authorities. And Jac. Palmerius, I remember, 
spent much labour upon the solution of this question, Exercitat. ad Gracos quosdam 
Auctores, p. 228. while Ludolph Kuster, on the other hand, Not. ad Jamblichi 
Vitam Pythagor. p. 127. considers it to be a matter not worth entering into ; 
because the Pythagoreans were accustomed to swear as well by the Tetractys 
by its inventor. Nor do Luc. Holstenius, Not. ad Porphyrii Vitam Pythagor. 
p- 28. and Theod. Marcilius, Ad Aurea Carmina, p, 344. much dissent from this 
opinion. For my part, however, there is, I conceive, as much difference between 
swearing by the Tetractys and by the inventor of the Tetractys, as by the sun 
and by God who made the sun; nor can I well understand, how the two can 
be associated together, or both have place in the verses containing this oath. But 
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Wherefore we shall now sum up all concerning Pythagoras in 
this conclasion of St. Cyril’s:* "dod dy cadwe, Eva re elvar Aéyer 
rov trav SrA(wy Oedy, cal TavTwy apyxiv, tpyarny te Tw avroU 


I will be liberal, and grant that there is a period put also to this controversy: not even 
80 will all things be plain. If we assent to those, who suppose the Pythagoreans to 
have swom by the inventor or author of the quaternion, we shall have again to con- 
sider who this inventor was, God or Pythagoras. The former appears more probable, 
and is the view taken by many very grave authors, both ancient and modern. But 
it is rejected by almost the whole of those, who commented formerly on the Pytha- 
goreans and their institutions: by Sextus Empiricus, by Hierocles, and many others: 
who indeed all agree, that the followers of Pythagoras swore by their master. It cer- 
tainly seems ludicrous, and altogether foreign to the character of wise men, such as 
those were desirous of appearing, for mortal to swear by mortal, the disciples by their 
defunct master. But nothing, it may be said, is too gross and absurd for those some- 
times to be guilty of, who affect the reputation of superior wisdom. Nor would I 
venture to determine this dispute, as I am unable to say which side has the balance of 
testimony in its favour. But come, let us suppose some one able to find his way out 
of these difficulties also, and a new controversy will then start up, which I doubt 
whether any one will speedily decide. Haste, ye philologists and grammarians, and 
consider, what meaning we are to attach to the phrase: to impart the Tetractys to the 
soul. It is capable, I observe, of two significations. First: to imbue the soul with the 
doctrine of the Tetractys, whatever this may be. And this exposition is adopted by 
not a few, the most learned Dr. Hen. More especially. Secondly: to impart to the 
soul four properties, virtues, or affections: to which opinion, again, a long train both of 
ancients and moderns are favourable, Which of the two interpretations is the true 
one, I confess myself to be ignorant ; nor in my opinion do those know, who espause 
either the one or the other, however anxious they may be to appear to know. If there 
were any one who could divest our minds of all doubts on this point also, he would 
atill be exposed to new queries, and be asked, what were those four virtues or affections 
of the soul, or what that doctrine of the Tetractys said to be communicated to souls. 
On this there are as many opinions as there are heads, and we may as soon expect an 
agreement among clocks as among those, who have consumed their leisure on this 
question. Another dispute will arise upon the words waydy devdou gicewc. It is 
doubtful, whether they are to be referred to him who sent the Tetractys into souls, or to 
the Tetractys itself. Either can be done consistently with the laws of grammar, and 
each opinion finds its supporters among learned men. For myself, I remain unde- 
cided, not feeling myself influenced by the arguments of either party. Such are the 
difficulties besetting the opinions of those, who make the Pythagoreans to have sworn 
by him who imparted the Tetractys to the souls of mortals ; difficulties of which I do 
not find, nor perceive that others more ingenious than myself have found, any solution. 
Nor again will there be leas to perplex us, if we adopt the view of those who consider 
this sect to have sworn by the Tetractys itself. For not only here also will the chief 
part of the questions I have just enumerated unceasingly torture us, but we shall more- 
over be unable to distinguish, in the vast variety of conjectures, what is the nature of 
that Tetractys which was held so sacred by the Pythagoreans. One affirms it to be 
God, another the Hebrew name of God, a third the soul of the world, a fourth the first 
elements of things, a fifth four affections of the soul, and so on. Neither does any one 
of them bring forward a single argument to justify an unhesitating assent, but all on 
the contrary follow the phantasms of their own minds alone, and indulge in the vaguest 
surmises. This discussion I have thought proper to pursue to somewhat greater 
length, in order to add weight to what I advanced a little above, that the whole doctrine 
of numbers, as taught by the Samian philosopher is lost; and at the same time to. 
warn learned men not to grow old in the investigation of subjects so involved in uncer- 
tainty, or to suppose themselves to know more than they really do; errors which are wont 
to bring much contempt, as well upon literature and the arts, as upon their professors. 
III. As to the conjecture in particular of Selden, Cudworth, and others, that the 
Tetractys is the name of Jehovah, which consists of four letters, it bas already 
been handled sufficiently by Dr. More in the passage above quoted. In very recent 
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Suvduewy, gwarijoa cat Pbxwow, rot Cworolnow rev bAwy Kar 
xbxAwy ravrwv xlynow' rapixra 8&8 ra wavra wap’ avrov, kal Thy 
éx Tov mn GvTog ei¢ rd elvat xlvyow Aaxdvra galvera, “ Behold 
we see clearly, that Pythagoras held there was one God of the 
whole universe, the principle and cause of all things, the illumi- 
nator, animator, and quickener of the whole, and original of 


times also Jo. Fr. Hombergk, De Themide, p. 155. &c, has repudiated it, not to speak 
of Jac. Thomasius, Georg. Horn and others. It rests solely upon the opinion of those, 
who suppose Pythagoras to have conversed with the Jews, and to have imbibed their 
doctrmes. From which opinion if all credit and authority be withdrawn, as I have 
above shown to have been done by learned men, the conjecture itself falls to the 
ground at the same time. 

IV. Lest, however, any one should complain that I am qualified to confound every 
thing and to depreciate the labours of learned men, but unable myself to drag truth 
from its hiding-place, I shall now ‘expound my own view of this oath and claim for 
myself the last place among conjecturers and diviners, In the first place I assume, 
what Jamblichus in his Theologumena Arithmetica, p. 20. has left on record, that 
Empedocles was the author of this oath. This Empedocles believed the whole nature 
of things to consist of four elements. His verses, in which he explains this doctrine, 
are well known, beginning as follows : ; 


Ticcapa ray wavrwy pwpata xpwrov dxove, 
“ In the first place hear of four roots of all things.” 


See Plutarch, De Placitis Philosoph. lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 828. Now this doctrine 
had been handed down from his master Pythagoras, who is likewise said to have 
referred all things to four elements. See Diogenes Laértius, lib. 8. segm. 25. p. 508. 
And these very elements or principles of things the disciples of Pythagoras were accus- 
tomed to call Tetras or Tetractys; which is proved as well by many other things as 
by these verses preserved by Proclus from the hymn of the Pythagoreans, Comm. in 
Timzum Platonis, lib. 2. p.96, and lib. 3. p. 155: 


Terpad’ ixi ZaSinv, 9 oy) rine pnripa wavrwy 
“Arporoy, axdparoy’ dexdda xXslover ply dyviy, 


“ Till the divine Tetrad existed, which brought forth the mother of all things, 
Immoveable, unwearied : they call her the sacred Decad.” 


The sense is plain: that from the four elements was produced the whole nature of 
things, which resembles the perfect number or Decad. Empedocles held, moreover, 
that there is a double soul in man, the one sentient and percipient, the other rational, 
as we have copiously shown above on ch. 1. sect. 24. The sentient and percipient 
soul he supposed to have been compounded by God out of the four elements, and 
hence to be enabled to perceive all those elements placed externally to it. See what 
we have observed on ch. 1. sect. 14. If all these things be combined and diligently 
examined together, it will, I conceive, become very probable, that the meaning of this 
Pythagorean oath was as follows: “‘ We swear by the God, who gave to us a soul, 
compounded and formed of the four elementa, by which we see, perceive, and dis- 
tinguish all things ; which Tetras of elements is the fountain of eternal nature and the 
alone cause, from which all other things flowed.” Certainly. if we conclude the 
Terpacrd¢ in these verses to be the four elements, we shall best understand the 
meaning of the words, rny1}y devdou gicewc. For, that the Pythagoreans so termed 
the four first principles of things, is manifest from the passages adduced. Nevertheless, 
the junior Pythagoreans, I consider, erroneously supposed this oath to pertain to 
Pythagoras, by whom the Tetras, or doctrine of the Tetras, was first invented. I arro- 
gate nothing, nor do I favour myself s0 far as to wish every one to adopt this conjecture. 
I am certain, however, that itis no less probable than the rest of those advanced by 
learned men on the subject. Let each one enjoy his opinion ; for we are not dis- 
puting upon a matter of vital importance. 
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motion ; from whom all things were derived, and brought out of 
nonentity into being.” 

Next to Pythagoras, in order of time, was Xenophanes the 
Colophonian, the head of the Eleatic sect of philosophers, who, 
that be was an assertor both of many gods and one God, suffi- 
ciently appears from that verse of his before cited, and attested 
both by Clemens Alexandrinus,® and Sextus the philosopher. 


El¢ Osd¢ ty re Seoias cai dvOpwror piysorec, 


« There is one God, the greatest both amongst gods and men.” 
Concerning which greatest God, this other verse of Xenophanes 
is also vouched :9 | 


Kail drdvev0_ wovoio véou gpevi wdvra cpadaivet, 


‘‘That he moveth the whole world without any labour or toil, 
merely by mind.” Besides which, Cicero!® and others tell us, 
that this Xenophanes, philosophizing concerning the supreme 
Deity, was wont to call it, vy xat wav, “one and all,” as being 
one most simple Being, that virtually containeth all things. 
But Xenophanes’ theosophy, or divine philosophy, is most fully 
declared by Simplicius out of Theophrastus, in this manner:* 
Miav dé rv apxny, fro: bv 7d Sv Kal way, Kal ore wemepacptvor, 
oUTE drEpov, oUTE KtvobuEvoY, OUTE HpEuOUY, Zevopavny rov Ko- 
Aog~wvov tov TappevlSou SiSdoxadrov trorlSecIal gnow 5 Osd- 
‘ ppacroc’ SyoAoywv érépacg elvae padXov fj tne wept pboewe ioro- 
olac, Thy pvipny tig robrov SéEnc’ rd yap tv rotvro Kal way Tov 
Ocdy EXeyev 56 Hevopavnc’ Sv fva piv Selxvuow ex Tov wavrwv 
kpattotoy elvat’ wAsdvwy yap gnow Syrwv, duolwe avayKn vrao- 
XEtv wWaot TO Kpareiv’ 7d O2 WavTwy KPaTioTOY Kal aptoroy, Oedc" 
aytvunrov O2 tdelkyvvev——«al ovre 82 drreipov, ove wemepacpévoy 
elvac’ didrt Arecpov piv rd py Sv, we dre apy Exo, phre péoor, 
pire rEXog’ wepalvev 82 rpd¢ GAAnAa Ta TAclw" rapatAnclwe 8? Kad 
thy klynoww agpaipet, cal rnv yocgulav’ axlyyrov pev, &e., “ Theo- 
phrastus affirmeth, that Xeno hanes the Colophonian, Parmenides’ 
master, made one principle of all things, he calling it one and all, 
and determining it to be neither finite nor infinite (in a certain 
sense) and neither moving nor resting. Which Theophrastus 
also declares, that Xenophanes in this did not write as a natural 


® Stromat. lib. 5. p. 714. from whom Eusebius quotes this verse, Prepar, Evangel. 
lib. 13. cap. 13. p. 678. But the learned Doctor is wrong in saying, that it occurs also 
in Sextus, having been misled by Hen. Stephanus, who states so in his Poésis Philo- 
soph. p. 36. Agid. Menagius, Comm. in Diogenem Laértius, p. 400. has through a 
lapse of memory fallen into the same error, erroneously attributing Clement’s own 
words to Sextus, with whom nothing of the kind is to be found. 

® But this let others try to find, who have plenty of leisure; as I have in vain 
looked for it in many ancient authors, including the remains of the poems of Xeno- 
phanes collected by Hen. Stephanus in his Poés. Philosoph, p, 35. &c. 

10 Academ, Queest. lib. 4. cap. 37. p. 2315. tom. 8. opp. 

* In Aristot. Phys. p. 5. 6. 
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philosopher or physiologer, but as a metaphysician or theologer 
only; Xenophanes’ one and all being nothing else but God. 
Whom he proved to be one solitary being from hence, because 
God is the best and most powerful of all things; and there being 
many degrees of entity, there must needs be something supreme 
to rule over all. Which best and most powerful being can be 
but one. He also did demonstrate it to be unmade, as likewise 
to be neither finite nor infinite (in a certain sense); as he re- 
moved both motion and rest from God. Wherefore, when he 
saith, that God always remaineth or resteth the same, he under- 
stands not this of that rest which is opposite to motion, and 
which belongs to such things as may be moved; but of a certain 
other rest, which is both above that motion and its contrary.” 
From whence it is evident, that Xenophanes supposed (as Sex~ 
tus! the philosopher also affirmeth) God to be incorporeal, a 
being unlike to all other things, and therefore of which no image 
could be made. And now we understand, that Aristotle? dealt 
not ingenuously with Xenophanes, when from that expression of 
his, that God was odaipoedijc, or “ spheriform,” he would infer, 
that Xenophanes made God to be a body, and nothing else but 
the round corporeal world animated; which yet was repugnant 
also to another physical hypothesis of this same Xenophanes, 
awelpouc HAlove elvat Kal ctAnvac, “ that there were infinite suns 
and moons;” by which moons he understood planets, affirming 
them to be all habitable earths, as Cicero tells us. Wherefore, 


1 T have no doubt of the name of Sextus being again put by mistake, as nothing of 
the kind is to be met with in this author. Dr. Cudworth ought to have said Clemens, 
the only ancient author that I know of, who informs us that Xenophanes taught, Sr 
adoéparog 6 Oedc, Stromat. lib. 5. p. 714. Which statement of his, however, Dr. 
Potter censures in his notes, intimating that it is at variance with Sextus’ opinions of 
Xenophanes. I shall state by and by my own view of this matter. 

* He is here, no doubt, alluding to what Aristotle says in his book De Xenophanes 
Zenone et Gorgia, cap. 4. p. 843. 844. which, although properly referrmg to Zeno, will 
at the same time apply to Xenophanes, who entertained similar sentiments on this 
matter. Add however, regarding Xenophanes in particular, Metaphys. lib. 1. cap. 5. 
p- 270. tom. 4. opp. 

? Who, Academ. Quest. lib. 4. cap. 39. p. 2319. tom. 8. opp. informs us, that 
Xenophanes held “the moon to be inhabited.” He speaks of one moon only, and 
not, as the learned Doctor supposes, of several. Lactantius attributes the same opinion 
to this philosopher, Divin. Instit. lib. 3. cap. 23. p. 368. On the other hand, Plu- 
tarch, De Placitis Philos. lib. 2. cap, 24. p. 901. and Stobseeus, Eclog. Physic. lib, 1. 
cap. 56. relate, that he asserted many suns and moons, These seem to be conflicting 
statements ; and any one, if so disposed, might enter into a controversy, as to which 
opinion is the more probable. But with all due deference to the learned men, who 
have canvassed the doctrines of ancient philosophers, the opinion of Xenophanes on a 
plurality of suns and moonsg, like most of the dogmas of the old physiologers, has not 
as yet been properly explained or understood : for when this is known, it will be evi- 
dent that both statements are in accordance with ‘it, and that he both asserted one sun 
and moon and an infinity of suns and moons, I will explain, what were the views en- 
tertained by this philosopher. Xenophanes supposed, then, that the light which we 
cal] the sun is not a permanent and self-existent body, or, to speak mote clearly, a 
substance, but an accident, a changeable thing, quickly produced and as quickly 
perishing ; in short, a sort of natural phenomenon or cloud, which is at one time col- 
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as Simplicius resolves, God was said to be o¢aiposdijc or spheri- 
form, by Xenophanes, only in this sense, as being wavroydSev 
Suotoc, “every way like and uniform.” However, it is plain, 


lected together and at another again dispersed and dissipated. This is shown 
by the express words both of Plutarch and Stobeus: the latter, Eclog. Physic. 
lib. 1. p. 55. the former, De Placitis Philosoph. lib, 2. cap. 20. p. 889. Xe- 
nophanes, says Plutarch, taught that the sun consists, ic mvpilwy roy 
ovvadpotopivwy te rig vypac dvaSuptdcewc, cvvaSpatsyvrwy dt roy Hror, 
H vigog wervpuptyoy, “ of fiery particles collected from moist exhalation, which 
form the sun or a fiery cloud.” The same is most clearly stated by Origen in 
his Philosophumena, cap. 14. p. 96: Tdy 3 frcoy be pexpiv wrupiviwy dSporto- 
pivwy yivecSa: caS’ ixdorny yplpay, That the sun is produced each day from 
small fiery particles collected together.” He imagined, therefore, moist vapours to 
ascend each night from the earth and waters into the middle region of heaven, suffi- 
cient to produce that light which is said to be the sun's. He supposed, no doubt, that 
these moist vapours in ascending upwards become continually more rare and subtile, 
so a8 to loge all moisture and assume the nature of fire and light: and that this accu- 
mulated mass of corpuscles endures for a certain time and by the action of nature is 
again scattered and dissipated: whereupon the day disappears, and what we call 
evening succeeds. Hence, being asked his opinion respecting the setting and eclipse 
of the sun, he hesitated not to reply, that the sun in an eclipse totally perishes, Xeno- 
phanes, says Plutarch, De Placit. Philos. lib. 2. cap. 14. p. 900. asserted that an 
&xdeeyrc, or “ eclipse” of the sun, is caused, card oBicty, “ by its extinction :” trepoy 
6i wdduv xpd¢ raic dvaroNaic yivecSa:, “ for that a new sun,” so I interpret his 
words, ‘‘ is always produced as often as one rises.” The same Xenophanes, Plutarch 
adds, in order to give some weight to his opinion, affirmed that there was a time when 
the sun was absent for a whole month, and that at another such great darkness sud- 
denly took place, as to turn day into night. We are recording, certainly, a very plea- 
sant and enlightened view of natural philosophy: but nothing, I am convinced, can be 
too ludicrous or absurd to have entered the head of some one or other of the physiolo- 
gists of former times. For no other reason he denied, as the same Plutarch informs us, 
the revolution of the sun round the earth, maintaining it to be a light every where 
diffused, although various. Now Xenophanes, being imbued with this opinion, could 
not help affirming in a certain sense the existence of innumerable suns. In the first 
place, he supposed that a new sun was produced every day, and that there were 
as many suns as days. Secondly, as in his opinion the vapours of the whole 
globe contribute to the production of this great luminary and these vapours vary 
according to the variety of the lands from which they arise, so he must necessarily 
have believed, for instance, the Spaniards, the Gauls, and the Parthians, to be re- 
spectively warmed by different suns, and, although there is a certain continuation of 
light and heat, still, that this light and heat is not every where of the same kind, but 
made up and composed of different particles. Therefore, he maintained, not so much 
that there are a multitude of suns or self-existent stars, as that one luminary is variously 
produced each day, having various parts, and that the portion of the sun which shines 
upon us is differently constituted from that which illuminates Asia. That nothing here 
is invented, the words of Plutarch clearly demonstrate: ToAAove elvas nAiove cai 
ceXnvac ward cXipara rijc yc, cai dworopads, cai Cwvag, “ That there are many 
suns (said Xenophanes) acco gh fi the different climates, sections, and zones of the 
earth.” Itis now apparent, I think, in what manner Xenophanes could assert the 
existence both of one and of many suns. It was, in his opinion, one sun, because the 
whole infinity of parts of this light, which we denominate the sun, were joined and con- 
nected together ; at the same time, it was manifold and various, because each region 
itself produced the portion of the light which it used, and therefore had its own sun. 
However, if what Laértius has recorded, lib. 9. sect. 19. p. 558. be true, that he main- 
tained an infinity of worlds, his doctrine of many suns will admit, I own, of a different 
interpretation from this, But it is manifest from Plutarch, that he ascribed many suns 
to the world which we inhabit : which he must have done in the manner I have stated. 
His opinions on the moon are not equally clear. Plutarch, ibid. lib. 2. cap. 25. p. 901. 
informs us, that he held the moon to be vigog werAnpivoy, ‘a condensed cloud.” 
From which he would appear to have entertained the same notion of the moon as of the 
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that -Xenophanes asserting one God, who was all, or the uni- 


verse, could not acknowledge a multitude of partial, self-existent 
deities.* 


son. But how he could suppose such a condensed cloud to be habitable, is not easy 
to make out. Perhaps he distinguished between the moon itself and its light, and 
imagined the moon to be earth, like our own globe, and the light surrounding the moon 
to be a cloud consisting of vapours, As to the learned Doctor's considering it to be 
plain even from this opinion of Xenophanes respecting many suns, that Aristotle did 
that philosopher injustice in saying, that he held only a corporeal God, I confess this is 
not sufficiently clear. For I cannot see what should prevent him, who holds the 
existence of many suns, from denying, that there is any other god besides this the 
visible world. 

* As the religion and piety of the ancient philogophers generally are matters of con- 
troversy among learned men, so also are they at variance as to the opinions of 
Xenophanes on God and divine things. Already in former times, Jo. Aldobrandinus, 
besides others, Not. ad Diogenem Laértium, p. 558. ranked him among the enemies of 
God ; supposing him to have believed in an infinity of worlds, like Anaximander, and as 
many gods, and, therefore, to have made no distinction between God and the world. 
With much greater acuteness and ingenuity has he been attacked in our own times by 
Pet. Bayle, who brings his whole intellectual powers to bear, in order to prove, that 
Xenophanes was no better than Bened. Spinoza, and did not distinguish nature from the 
parent of nature, Diction. Histor. et Critiq. tom. 4. art. Xenophanes, not. b. p. 2886. 
And the authority of this able writer has so weighed with many, J. Fr. Buddeus, J. 
Christ. Wolf, Val. Ern. Lescher, and several others, that they have not scrupled to 
brand this philosopher as an Atheist. Among whom the learned Wolf, Not. ad 
Origenis Philosophumena, p. 98. censures our author by name on this very account, 
that he bas judged so favourably of Xenophanes. Nevertheless, the learned Jac. Fr. 
Reimmann dissents from men so eminent, and, Histor. Atheismi, sect. 1. cap. 30. sect. 2. 
i 203. brings forward various arguments, although not all of equal force, to prove. 

enophanes to have professed a better philosophy, than is commonly supposed. And 
the illustrious scholar J. Alb. Fabricius, Not. ad Sexti. Empir. Pyrrh. Hypotyposes, 
te thoroughly purges him of the charge, asserting point-blank, sensisse Xenophanem, 

m esse mentem eternam, unam et immutabilem, nec generatione obnoxiam nec 
morti, sed vivam, rationeque ac sensu pollentem usquequaque semper fuisse, et futuram 
semper, sibique per omnia similem, “ that Xenophanes believed God to be eternal mind, 
one and unchangeable, subject neither to generation nor death, but having always been 
and always about to be in perfect possession of life, reason, and sense, and like to itself 
in all things.” To confess my own opinion, Xenophanes is not a man about whose 
principles there is occasion for much dispute. For, as we may learn from his verses in 
Sextus Empiricus and others, he himself determined upon nothing as certain, but held 
all things to consist in opinion, which may mislead and deceive us, and consequently 
did not wish what he advanced to be looked upon as truths. See Sextus, lib. 7. 
Contra Mathem. p. 379. But those who think thus do not hesitate frequently to 
their opinions, and adopt sometimes one thing and sometimes another, accord- 

ing as they are affected in mind or influenced by the senses. However, as some notice 
is taken by ancient authors of his doctrines, I shall briefly declare my own opinion re- 
specting them. To form our judgment of these doctrines from Simplicius, as the learned 
Doctor here does, I consider to be unsafe, as the sect to which Simplicius belonged 
usually made it their chief study to re-model the dogmas of the ancients agreeably to 
their own notions. The whole dispute, therefore, must be decided upon other testi- 
monies, on which greater reliance can be placed. According to these, then, Xeno- 
phanes’ sentiments neither appear to have been of that impious character, which would 
warrant his being classed among the predecessors of Spinoza, nor, on the other hand, 
so sound and pious, as to evince any very close approximation to the precepts of 
Christianity. In the first place, he sneered at the public religions of his own time 
and openly avowed, that nothing could be more abeurd than the common fables con- 
cerning the gods, as exhibited in the poems of Homer and Hesiod: of which ample 
proof is afforded by his verses in Diogenes and Clemens Alexandr. Secondly, 
he held the universe to be eternal, therewith associating mind, likewise eternal, 
but conjoined with matter and diffused through the whole mass. This eternal 
mind is the god of Xenophanes, Sextus Empiricus, lib. 1. Hypotypos, cap. 
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Heraclitus was no clear, but a confounded philosopher (he 
being neither a good naturalist nor spe a eon and there- 
fore 1t is very hard, or rather impossible, to reconcile his several 
opinions with one another. Which is a thing the less to be 
wondered at, because, amongst the rest of his opinions, this also 
is said to have been one, that contradictories may be true;*> and 


33. p. 59. ’Edoyparize 58 Revopdvnc——ey elyar rd way, cai roy Sedy 
cupdui rot¢ waot, “ Xenopbanes taught, that the universe is one, and that God is 
in all things.” The same clearly appears from Aristotle's book, De Xenophane, 
Gorgia, et Zenone, cap. 1. and 2. Naw, to show the truth of what we have just 
advanced respecting the religion of Xenophanes, two things in his Deity must be con- 
sidered separately. In the first place, he supposed this Deity or eternal mind to have 
nothing in common with matter and to bear no resemblance to mortals, either as 
regards body or soul. This is shown both by the verses of Timon, in Sextus as above 
quoted, p. 59. in which he tells us that Xenophanes asserted ‘‘ God to be altogether 
soul,” and by a passage of Xenophanes himself in Clemens Alexandr. Stromat. lib. 
5. p. 714. in which he openly declares, that God resembles neither the soul nor body of 
men, Of those which are supplied by Diogenes Laertius on this subject, I say nothing. 
And this opinion, if I am not mistaken, separates him from Spinoza, who dreams of 
men, both as respects soul and body, being parts and members of God, and is 
perpetually confounding mind and matter. Secondly, he held that this mind was 
conjoined from all eternity with matter, in which, like a workman, it controls and 
perfects all things, and that it will always be associated with it. That such was his 
opinion is clear from every thing which he is said to have taught on the nature of things, 
as being one, immutable, and eternal. This dogma separates him by a wide interval 
from those, who entertain that notion of the Deity which reason points out; and 
classes him in the sect of the Stoics, from whom however, in physical subjects, he 
totally differed. It remains for me to reply to those who may ask: I. What did he 
mean, then, by asserting God to be “ of a spherical form,” sparpogstiic P II. Did he 
suppose God to be secrete from all body, or, as Clemens says, dowparoc? To begin 
with the latter, I consider that we can hardly decide any thing upon this subject, as it is 
unknown to us, how Xenophanes defined mind and body. That he clearly distinguishes 
that eternal mind from the gross and rude matter, of which this universe of things, as 
well as our own bodies, is composed, is unquestionable. But it cannot escape the 
notice of those, who peruse ancient authors with attention, that those natures which they 
held to be free from all corporeal concretion, were not, on that account, necessarily re- 
garded by them as simple and pure mind, such as those which we call spirit. What 
most of the ancients call dowparoy, is nevertheless matter, although that the most 
subtle, as is clearly shown in the example of the Stoics, who abstracted their God from 
all body and yet asserted him to be fire. And the same opinion, it is very probable, 
was entertained by this philosopher, as he held that universe which he calls God to 
be infinitely extended and also to possess a spherical form. As regards the first 
query, although there are not wanting reasons for supposing, that Xenophanes meant 
this to be understood not physically, but figuratively, and called God spheriform, in order 
to express his extreme equability and perfection, still I am led to think otherwise, from 
the fact, that no one of the ancients has so interpreted this word ; on the contrary, we 
read, that this spherical form of God was opposed by him to the form of men. Diogenes 
Laértius, lib. 9. segm. 19. p. 558. tells us, that he asserted, obciay Seov apatpoedn, 
pndty Spoor Exovcay dvSpory, “the substance of God to be spherical, and to have 
nothing in common with man.” He therefore contrasted what he considered the true 
with the false form of the Deity: averring that the human form was falsely attributed 
to God, and that his true figure was spherical, Now, this opinion would have been 
any thing but in keeping, if he had opposed a physical and real form, such as that of 
man, to a metaphysical and figurative one, namely, perfection. Wherefore, I suspect, 
that Xenophanes supposed the universal nature of things to be of a globular or 
spherical form. And as he imagined the whole of this sphere to be animated by God 
and every where full of the Deity, it was consistent with such dogma, that he should 
suppose the essence or nature, pervading this sphere, to be itself also spherical, 

§ Who has recorded this of Heraclitus, is to me, I confess, unknown : nay, I doubt 
whether there is any thing of the kind extant. He was wholly devoted to physical 
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his writings were accordingly, as Plato® intimates, stuffed with 
unintelligible, mysterious nonsense. For first, he is affirmed to 
have acknowledged no other substance besides body, and to have 
maintained, that all things did flow, and nothing stand, or 
remain the same; and yet in his epistles (according to the com- 
mon opinion of philosophers at that time) doth he suppose the 
pre and post-existence of human souls in these words: Taya 
cat Yuyn pavreberat awdAvow Eavriig Hon wor? ke TOU Secpornolou 
rovrou’ Kai ceouévou Tov awparog ixxbwrovoa, avauiuvinoKerat Ta 
warpia xwola, tvOev xareASovea wepteZadrAtro ploy owpa reSved¢ 
rovro, 5 doxei, &c., “ My soul seemeth to vaticinate and presage 
its approaching dismission and freedom from this its prison; and 
looking out, as it were, through the cracks and crannies of this 
body, to remember those its native regions or countries, from 
whence descending it was clothed with this flowing mortal body; 
which: is made up and constipated of phlegm, choler, serum, 
blood, nerves, bones, and flesh.” And not only so, but he also 
there acknowledgeth the soul’s immortality, which Stoics, al- 
lowing its permanency after death, for some time at least, and to 
the next conflagration, did deny: Atcerat rb owpa tic rd sivap- 
peévov, GAXra ov ywyx7 Sboerat’ adAa akavarov ovea xpiua, cic 
ovpavov avarrhaerat perapotoc’ SéEovrar dé pe alSé ne ae Kat 
poliseounadt ovx ivy avSpwrog adN’ év Se0%¢, This body shall 
be fatally changed to something else; but my soul shall not die 
or perish, but being an immortal thing, shall fly away mountin 

upwards to heaven ; those ethereal houses shall receive me, acd 
I shall no longer converse with men, but gods.” Again, though 
Heraclitus asserted the fatal necessity of all things, yet notwith- 
standing was he a strict moralist, and upon this account highly 
esteemed by the Stoics, who followed him in this and other 


studies, as is evident even from the testimony of Sextus Empiricus, lib. 7. contra 
Mathem. p. 371. while moral and dialectic subjects, to which this dogma pertains, were 
in a great measure neglected by him. The learned Doctor, I do not doubt, had in his 
mind this precept of his: Ta ivayria wepi rd avrd Uwadpyey, “ that contraries are about 
the same thing ;” which is discoursed of at large by Sextus, Hypotypos. lib. 1. cap. 29. 
p. 53. But this is a physical precept, and does not mean that “ things entirely oppo- 
site can be true at the same time.” Consult J. Alb. Fabricius, Notes on Sextus, and 
God. Olearius’, diss. 2. De Principio Rerum Omnium ex Mente Heracliti, sec. 6. 
p. 862, im Stanley’s Historia Philosophica. 

* The passage of Plato respecting Heraclitus here alluded to is, I suspect, the one 
occurring in the Sympos, p. 321. in which however he is not censuring this obscure 
philosopher. 

7 This and the following passage occur in Heraclitus’ Epistle to Amphidamas, in 
the Epistol. Grec. published by Eilh. Lubin, Heidelb. 1601.8. p. 54.55. But I con-. 
feas I attach no importance to these epistles of Heraclitus. They are the forgeries of 
some one, who made it his business to introduce Heraclitus as full of Platonic prin- 
ciples, to which however he was a stranger, and obtained his materials from the 
accounts given in Laértius of this philosopher's sickness and death. If there were no 
other proof of this, it would be sufficiently evident from the clearness and perspicuity 
of these epistles; a virtue which Heraclitus was eo far from affecting, that he on the 
contrary received a surname from the obscurity of his ordinary style. _ 
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things; and he makes -no small pretence to it himself in his 
epistle to Hermodorus:® Kat guodye woAAolt xat dvoyepéoraror 
aSAot karwoSwrrat’ vevixnca noovde, veruenxa xofhpuara, vevlcnka 

Aoriulay, xateraXdaca SeXAlav, xarewddaoa xodaxelay’ ov« avti- 

bye por 56oc, ovk avribye poe péIn’ PoBeiral we Abwn, po- 
Esiral pe dpyh’ Kata tobrwy avrwy xal avroc torepavwpat, 
iuavry émratrwy, ov un EvpuoStwe, “I have also had my 
difficult labours and conflicts, as well as Hercules; I have con- 
quered pleasures, I have conquered riches, I have conquered 
ambition; I have subdued cowardice and flattery; neither fear 
nor intemperance can control me; grief and anger are afraid 
of me, and fly away from me. These are the victories for which 
I am crowned, not by Eurystheus, but as being made master of 
myself.” Lastly, though Heraclitus made fire to be the first 

rinciple of all things, and had some odd passages imputed to 
fim, yet notwithstanding was he a devout religionist, he suppos- 
ing that fiery matter of the whole universe, animantem esse et 
Deum, “to be an animal and God.” And as he acknowledged 
many gods, according to that which Aristotle? recordeth of him, 
that when some passing by had espied him sitting in a smoky 
cottage, he bespaks them after this manner: Introite, nam et 
hic dii sunt, “Come in, I pray, for here there are gods also:” he 
supposing all places to be full of gods, demons, and souls: so 
was he an undoubted assertor of one supreme Numen, that 
governs all things, and that such as could neither be represented 


* In Lubin'’s Epistol. Grac. p. 50. &c. But I hold this epistle in the same estima- 
tion as the one he is said to have written to Amphidamas. It is the production of 
some one, who was pleased to supply his genius with matter for exercise, and not of the 
philosopher whom we are speaking of. Dr. Cudworth, however, makes two obeerva- 
tions respecting Heraclitus, which seem to me to require some notice. I. He 
suppoees Heraclitus’ opinion respecting fate to be inconsistent with his zealous devotion 
to the exposition of moral doctrines. But this inconsistency will vanish, if that be 
true which God. Olearius, so deeply versed in such subjects, has shown to be very pro- 
bable, that the elyappévn or fate of Heraclitus was God himself, the maker of the 
universe, Diss. de Igne Rerum Omnium Principio ex Mente Heracliti, sect. 13. p. 
853. and Diss. de Rerum Genesi ex Mente Heracliti, sect. 5. p. 860. II. He states 
that Heraclitus was a strict moralist. To me, however, this appears to be very far 
from the truth. He almost exclusively devoted himself to the investigation of physical 
subjects, and scarcely touched upon ethics; a fact that led some formerly to inquire: 
Ei pr pdro. dvoude tori, ddAd val HSixdc girdoogoc ‘Hpd«deroc, ‘* Whether 
Heraclitus ys only a physical or also a moral philosopher,” as Sextus Empiricus 
informs us, Adv. Mathemat. lib. 8. p.371. I am aware that the Stoics were re- 
proached by Cicero, and perhaps by others, with having chosen Heraclitus for their 
guide in their exposition of physical matters; but I know of no ancient author, who 
has recorded, that the moral precepts inculcated by them were also borrowed from the 
doctrine of Heraclitus. Neither would this passage from the epistle to Hermodorus, if 
it were genuine, prove Heraclitus to have bestowed much time and labour upon the 
. illustration of ethics. For he, who boasts of having triumphed over his own vices, is 

not necessarily to be ranked on that account among moral philosophers. It is one 
. thing to treat of, set forth, and expound moral doctrines, and another to resist and 

master one’s own Vicious propensities. 

® De Partib. Animalium, lib, 1. cap. 5. p. 481. tom. 2. opp. 
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by images, nor confined to temples. For after he had been 
accused of impiety by Euthycles, he writes to Hermodorus in 
this manner:!° ’AAX’ & apadeic avSpwroi, Skdakare rowrov huac 
tl torw & Sede, rov 8 Eorw & Sede; ev roic vaoic awoxexAEto- 
pivoc; evoebeic ye, of ev oxdre rov Sedv idpbere ;——arraldevror, 
oux lore, OTt OUK EoTt Sede XetodKunroc, ove? 2 apxine Bao tye, 
ove? Exe Eva weol€odov’ add’ Sro¢ & Kdopo¢e avTw vade tori, 
Gwog cal Puroic Kal dorpoic wewowAptvog, “But O you unwise 
and unlearned! teach us first what God is, that so you may be 
believed in accusing me of impiety: tell us where God is. Is 
he ehut up within the walls of temples? is this your piety to 
place God in the dark, or to make him a stony God? O you 
unskilful! know ye not, that God is not made with hands, and 
bath no basis or fulcrum to stand upon, nor can be inclosed 
within the walls of any temple; the whole world, variegated 
with plants, animals, and stars, being his temple?” And 
again: “Ap’ ovx cut evoeBnc, EvSinrac, Sc pudvoc olda Sedv; 
day 62 ur) dpveSy9 Seov Bwpude, odx ort Sede; sav 82 pveSy pr} 
Seov, 3ed¢ tore; Wore AlSor Sewv paprupec’ Epya Sei pagrupeiv, 
ola HAlov' vvE abr@ Kal yuloa paprupovety’ wpat a’Ty paprupEc, 
yn 6An xaprogopovea, pdptuc’ ceAnvnc 6 xbxAog, exelvou Epyov, 
ovpavmoc paptuola, “Am I impious, O Euthycles, who alone 
know what God is? is there no God without altars? or are 
stones the only witnesses of him? No; his own works give 
testimony to him, and principally the sun; night and day bear 
witness of him; the earth bringing forth fruita, declares him; 
the circle of the moon, that was made by him, is a heavenly tes- 
timony of him.”! 

In the next place, Anaxagoras the Clazomenian peg 
comes to be considered, whose predecessors of the Ionic order 
tae a Thales) as Anaximander, Anaximenes and Hippo, were 
as hath been already observed) Materialists and Atheists; they 
acknowledging no other substance besides body, and resolving 
all things into the motions, passions, and affections of it. Whence 


20 These and the words soon after following are extant in the same epistle to Her- 
modorus, in Lubin’s Epistol. Gree. p. 50. of which I have just expressed my opinion. 
1 Upon the philosophy of Heraclitus I have already discoursed above, on ch 3. sect. 
28. and on the Digression concerning a Plastic Nature, sect. 6. to which I have at 
present nothing further to add. As Heraclitus, even when living, was considered 80 
obscure by most men, that they despaired of being able to ascertain his meaning, nor 
were those more enlightened on the matter, who in former times read his books, it 
certainly would be bold and self-conceited in us at this day to take upon ourselves to 
unravel the whole of his discipline from the very scanty portions of it now remaining, 
involved as these are in obscurity. On which account, I cannot agree with those who 
make Heraclitus to have been guilty of inconsistency, and to have advanced many 
contrary theories. For whether this be the case or not can only be known, when the 
whole tenor of his philosophy is thoroughly understood, which at this day is impoe- 
sible. I coincide in the opinion of Cicero, who, De Natura Deor. lib. 3. cap. 14. p. 
3067. says: Heraclitam, quoniam, quid diceret, intelligi noluit, omittamus, “ Let us 
pass over Heraclitus, as he was unwilling, that what he said should be understood.” 
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was that cautious advice given by Jamblichus:* [Iporiua riy 
| "Iraducy pirocoglay, riv ra aowpara cas’ a’ra Sewpovoar, ric 
"lovexiic, Tig Ta owpara rooHyoussVwc EmtoxoToupevng, “ Prefer 
the Italic philosophy, which contemplates incorporeal substances 
by themselves, before the Ionic, which aera A considers 
bodies.” And Anaxagoras was the first of these Ionics, who 
went out of that road; for seeing a necessity of some other 
cause, besides the material (matter being not able so much as to 
move itself, and much less if it could, by fortuitous motion, to 
bring itself into an orderly system and com 3) he therefore 
introduced Mind into the opezia, as the principal cause of 
the universe; which Mind is the same with God. Thus The- 
mistius,t speaking of Anaxagoras: Novy xal Sedy wowrog éwaya- 
ySuevoc Ty KocpoTolta, Kol ov wavra avapac tic pbcewe Tov 
owuarwy, “ He was the first (that is, among the [onic ‘philo- 
sophers) who brought in Mind and God to the Cosmopeeia, and 
did not derive all things from senseless bodies.” And to the 
same purpose Plutarch in the life of Pericles: Toi¢ SX0t¢ tpwrog 
ov réyny, ovS avayxny, Stacoouhoewe apxny, arAa vovy tréarnoe 
xaQapcv xai axparov, “ The other Ionic philosophers before 
Anaxagoras made fortune and blind necessity, that is, the for- 
tuitous and necessary motions of, the matter, to be the only 
original of the world; but Anaxagoras was the first, who 
affirmed a pure and sincere Mind to preside over all.” Anaxa- 
goras therefore supposed two substantial self-existent principles 
of the universe, one an infinite Mind or God, the other an 
infinite Homoiomery of matter, or infinite atoms; not unquali- 
fied, such as those of Empedocles and Democritus, which was 
the most ancient and genuine atomology; but similar, such as 
were severally endued with all manner of qualities and forms, 
which physiology of his therefore was a spurious kind of atomism. 
Anaxagoras indeed did not suppose God to have created matter 
out of nothing, but that he was xvhcewe apxn, “ the principle of 
its motion,” and also rov ed cat caAwe alrfa, “the regulator of this 
motion for good,” and consequently the cause of all the order, 
pulchritude and harmony of the world: for which reason this 
divine principle was called also by him, not only mind but good ; 
it being that which acts for the sake of good. Wherefore, 
according to Anaxagoras, first, the world was not eternal, but 
had a beginning in time; and before the world was made, there 
was from eternity an infinite congeries of similar and qualified 
atoms, self-existent, without either order or motion: secondly, 
the world was not afterwards made by chance, but by Mind or 
God, first moving the matter, and then directing the motion of it 


° Symb. 36. p. 159. [Potius in Orat, protrept, ad philosoph, p. 159, edit. Arcerii,] 
t Crat.15, [P. 317. edit. Harduini.] 
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so as to bring it into this orderly system and com . So that 
youc was xooporotdc, “ Mind, the first maker : the world,” 
and vovc BactAed¢ ovpavov re xal yinc, “ Mind, that which still 
governs the same, the king and sovereign monarch of heaven 
and earth.” Thirdly, Anaxagoras’ Mind and God was purely 
incorporeal; to which purpose his words recorded by Simplicius 
are very remarkable :* Nove puéuecra: ovdevi ypnpare’ adXAa udvoe 
avroc é Eavrov éorly* ci un yap ép Eavrov hy, aAAd rhw éuéuecro 
GAA, mevetxev Gy aravrwy xonparwy, el tuéucro thy’ ty ravri 
yap wavréc poioa tvectiw’ Gore tv roig mpdaev eol AlAskrat’ 
kal avexwAvev avtov ta ouppeurypéva, Gore uyndevdc xphparog 
xpareiv Gpolwe, we Kal pdvov édvra id’ iavrov’ torl yap Aerrd- 
raréy Te RavTwY XonHaTwr, kal cafapwraurov’ kal yvwunv ye Teor 
Wavro¢ wacay tox’ cal lobe péyioroyv, “ Mind is mingled with 
nothing, but is alone by itself and separate; for if it were not by 
itself secrete from matter, but mingled therewith, it would then 
partake of all things, because there is something of all in every 
thing; which things mingled together with it, would hinder it, 
so that it could not master or conquer any thing, as if alone by 
itself; for Mind is the most subtile of all things, and the most 
pure, and has the knowledge of all things, together with an 
absolute power over all.” Lastly, Anaxagoras did not suppose a 
multitude of unmade minds, co-existent from eternity, and so 
many partial causes and governors of the world, but only one 
infinite Mind or God, ruling over all.’ 

Indeed it may well be made a question, whether or no, besides 
this supreme and universal Deity, Anaxagoras did acknowledge . 
any of those other inferior gods, then worshipped by the Pagans? 
because it is certain, that though he asserted infinite Mind to be 
the maker and governor of the whole world, yet he was accused 
by the Athenians for Atheism, and besides a mulct imposed upon 
him, banished for the same; the true ground whereof was no 
other than this, because he affirmed the sun to be nothing but a 
mass of fire, and the moon an earth, having mountains and 
valleys, cities and housesin it; and probably concluded the same 
of all the other stars and planets, that they were either fires, as 
the sun, or habitable earths, as the moon; wherein, supposing 
them not to be animated, he did consequently deny them to 
be gods. Which ungodding of the sun, moon and stars, was 
then looked upon by the vulgar as nothing less than absolute 
atheism ; they being very prone to think, that if there were not 
many understanding beings superior to men, and if the sun, moon 


* In Arist, Phys. lib. 1. fol. 33. c. 2. 

' The subject of Anaxagoras and his philosophy, if we except B. Jo. Schmid in a 
specific dissertation published at Jena, has been discussed the most copiously and 
acutely by P. Bayle, Diction. Histora. et Critique, tom. 1. v. Anaxagoras, p. 104. &c. 
after whom I have no remark to offer. 
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and stars were not such, and therefore in their language gods, 
there was no God at all. Neither was it the vulgar only, who 
condemned Anaxagoras for this, but even those two grave philo- 
sophers Socrates and Plato did the like ; the first* in his apology 
made to the Athenians, where he calls this opinion of Anaxa- 
goras absurd; the second in his book of laws, where he com- 
plains of this doctrine as a great inlet into atheism, in this 
manner :* ’Eyov xa gv, Srav rexunota Aéywuer, we elot Jeol, ravra 
aira wpooptpovroc W\tdy Te kal ceAhvny, kal aorpa xal ynv, we 
Seov¢ cal Sia Svra, brd trav copay robrwy avarereoptvor av 
Afyouev, We yw re kat AlSouc Syra avra, cat oddity rav avOpwmelwy 
xpayparwy poovriZew Suvvaueva, “ When you and I endeavouring 
by arguments to prove, that there are gods, speak of the sun 
and moon, stars and earth, as gods and divine things, our young 
men presently, being principled by these new philosophers, wi 
reply ; that these are nothing but earth and stones (senseless and 
inanimate bodies) which therefore cannot mind nor take notice 
of any human affairs.” Where we may observe these two 
things; first, that nothing was accounted truly and properly a 
god antongst the Pagans, but only what was endued with life 
and understanding. Secondly, that the taking away of those 
inferior gods of the Pagans, the sun, moon, and stars, by denying 
them to be animated, or to have life and understanding in them, 
was, according to Plato’s judgment, then the most ready and 
effectual way to introduce absolute atheism. 

Moreover, it is true, that though this Anaxagoras were a pro- 
fessed Theist, he asserting an infinite self-existent Mind to be 
the maker of the whole world, yet he was severely taxed also 
by Aristotle and Plato, as one not thorough-paced in theism, 
and who did not so fully as he ought adhere to his own prin- 
ciples.s For whereas, to assert Mind to be the maker of the 
world, is really all one as to assert final causality for things in 
nature, as also that they were made after the best manner; 
Anaxagoras, when he was to give his particular account of the 
phenomena, did commonly betake himself to material causes 
only, and hardly ever make use of the mental or final cause, but 
when he was to seek and at a loss; then only bringing in God 
upon the stage.+ Socrates’ discourse concerning this in Plato’s 
Pheedo is very well worth our taking notice of: “ Hearing one 
sometimes read (saith he) out of a book of Anaxagoras, we voc 
oriv 5 Staxoouwy re kal rwavrwy airioc, “ That Mind was the order 


? Or rather Plato in the Apology of Socrates, p. 362. 

* De Leg. lib. 10. p. 886. 

* Herewith compare what Dr. Cudworth has written on the same subject above, 
Digress. on Plastic Nature, sect. 6. together with our own remarks. 

t P. 97. Steph. 

* This, however, is not Socrates’ own discourse in Plato, but merely the sum and. 
substance of what he there says at much length. 

® 
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and cause of all things, I was exceedingly pleased herewith, con- 
cluding, that it must needs follow from thence, that all things 
were ordered and disposed of as they should, and after the best 
manner possible; and therefore the causes even of the things in 
nature (or at least the grand strokes of them) onght to be fetched 
from therd BéAriorov, that which is absolutely the best. But 
when afterwards I took Anaxagoras’ book into my hand, greedily 
reading it over, 1 was exceedingly disappointed of my expect- 
ation, finding therein no other causes assigned but only from 
airs, and ethers, and waters, and such like physical and material 
things. And he seemed to me to deal, just as if one having 
affirmed, that Socrates did all by mind, reason and understanding, 
afterward undertaking to declare the causes of all my actions, as 
particularly by my sitting here at this time, should render it 
after this manner; because, forsooth, my body is compounded of 
bones and nerves, which bones being solid, have joints in them at 
certain distances, and nerves of such a nature, as that they are 
capable of being both intended and remitted: wherefore my 
bones being lifted up in the joints, and my nerves some of them 
intended and some remitted, was the cause of the bending of my 
body, and of my sitting down in this place. He in the mean 
time neglecting the true and proper cause hereof, which was no 
other than this; because it seemed good to the Athenians to 
condemn me to die, as also to myself most just, rather to submit 
to their censure and undergo their punishment, than by flight to 
escape it; for certainly otherwise these nerves and bones of mine 
would not have been here now in this posture, but amongst the 

nsians and Beotians, carried thither trd ddEnc rov 
BeArlorouv, by the opinion of the best; had I not thought it 
better to submit to the sentence of the city, than to escape the 
same by flight. Which kind of philosophers (saith he) do not 
seem to me to distinguish betwixt the true and proper cause of 
things, and the cause sine qua non, that without which they 
could not have been effected. And such are they, who devise 
many odd physical reasons for the firm settlement of the earth, 
without any regard to that power, which orders all things for 
the best (as having Samoviay isydv, a divine force in it;) but 
thinking to find out an Atlas far more strong and immortal, and 
which can better hold all things together: 1rd yap ayaSév Kat rd 
déov, ovdey Euvdeiv xat Euvéyeav Good and fit, being not able, 
in their opinions, to hold, or bind any thing.” 

From which passage of Plato’s we may conclude, that though 
Anaxagoras was so far convinced of Theism, as in profession to - 
make one infinite Mind the cause of all things, matter only ex- 
cepted ; yet he had notwithstanding too great a tang of that old 
material and atheistical philosophy of his predecessors, still 
hanging about him, who resolved all the phenomena of nature 

VOL. IT. D 
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into physical, and nothing into mental or final causes. And we 
have the rather told this long story of him, because it 1s so exact 
a parallel with the philosophic humour of some in this present 
age, who, pretending to assert a God, do, notwithstanding, dis- 
card all mental and final causality from having any thing to do 
with the fabric of the world; and resolve all into material neces- 
sity and mechanism, into vortices, globuli, and striate particles, 
and the like. Of which Christian Sneath we must needs 
ronounce, that they are not near so good Theists as Anaxagoras 
imself was, though so much condemned by Plato and Aristotle ; 
forasmuch as he did not only assert God to be the cause of 
motion, but also the governor, regulator, and methodizer of the 
same, for the production of this harmonious system of the world, 
and therefore rov «v xal xaAwe airlay, “the cause of well and 
fit.” Whereas these utterly reject the latter, and only admittin 
the former, will needs suppose heaven and earth, plants an 
animals, and all things whatsoever in this orderly compages of 
the world, to have resulted merely from a certain quantity of 
motion, or agitation, at first impressed upon the matter, and 
determined to vortex.5 
XXI. The chronology of the old philosophers having some 
uncertainty in it, we shall not scrupulously concern ourselves 
therein, but in the next place consider Parmenides, Xenophanes’ 
auditor and a philosophic poet likewise, but who conversing 


5 That Descartes and his disciples are here glanced at, will be obvious to every one 
at all acquainted with these matters. How far we are to assent to the learned Doctor 
will I think be evident from what we have observed above on the Digreasion on Plastic 
Nature. As to the rest, the whole of what is here argued respecting the philosophy of 
Anaxagoras seems to me to be somewhat foreign to the question which our worthy 
author had proposed, whether or no Anaxagoras, besides the one supreme Deity, ac- 
knowledged also many other gods, or worshipped the deities of the Athenians? Dr. 
Cudworth touches, indeed, upon this question, and seems inclined to agree with those 
who affirm this, but he afterwards dismisses it altogether without coming to any con- 
clusion ; which, however, was necessary for his purpose. The same thing he had 
done before in the case of Xenophanes. His object is to show, that those who formerly 
worshipped a plurality of gods, nevertheleas at the same time acknowledged one 
supreme Deity. He ought, therefore, to have shown that Xenophanes and Anax- 
agoras, whose examples he wishes to avail himself of in this matter, sacrificed both to 
one and to several gods. In my opinion, neither Xenophanes nor Anaxagoras paid any 
attention to the deities of the vulgar, especially of the Athenians, acknowledging no 
other God, except that divine mind which they supposed to govern all things. I 
should not, however, deny it to be possible, that Anaxagoras, who believed one mind 
to preside over all things, may have supposed other inferior minds to have proceeded 
from this supreme mind and to have been appointed by the most high God to the 
administration of human affairs. But I do not think the same of Xenophanes. I 
know that this philosopher himself in the verses, which are still extant, makes mention 
also of gods: nor am I ignorant of ita being stated by Cicero, De Divinatione, lib. 1. 
- cap. 3. p. 3111. tom. 9. opp. unum Xenophanem, quum Deos esse diceret, divina- 
tionem funditus sustulisse, ‘‘ that Xenophanes alone, although asserting the existence 
of gods, altogether rejected divination.” But these gods of Xenophanes, I fear, 
were merely portions of the universe, destitute of life and reason, whom he improperly 
designated by the name of gods, or such gods as those of the Stoics, which did not 
differ from the supreme God himself, 
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much with two Pythagoreana, Amenias and Diochetes, was 
therefore looked upon as one, that was not a little addicted to 
the Pythagoric sect. That this Parmenides acknowledged many 
gods, is evident from what has been already cited out of him; not- 
withstanding which, he plainly asserted also one supreme, making 
him, as Simplicius tells us, airfay Sev, “the cause of all those other 
gods,” of which Love is said to have been first produced. Which 
supreme Deity Parmenides, as well as Xenophanes, called, 
ty +6 way, “one that was all,” or the universe; but adding 
thereunto of his own, that it was also axfynrov, “immoveable. 
Now, though it be true, that Parmenides’ writings being not 
without obscurity, some of the ancients, who were less acquainted 
with metaphysical speculations, understood him physically; as 
if he had asserted the whole corporeal universe to be all but one 
thing, and that immoveable, thereby destroying, together with 
the diversity of things, all motion, mutation, and action; which 
was plainly to make ‘Parmenides not to have been a philosopher, 
but a madman: yet Simplicius, a man well acquainted with the 
opinions of ancient philosophers, and who had by him a copy of 
Parmenides’ poems, (then scarce, but since lost) assures us that 
Parmenides dreamt of no such matter, and that he wrote, ov wep? 
rov ¢voiKov ocro:yefov, adXd repl rov Syrwe Syvrog, or, mepl Tic 
Selac twepoyiic, “ not concerning a physical element or principle, 
but concerning the true Ens, or the divine transcendency :” 
adding, that though some of those ancient philosophers did not 
distinguish ra guvomKa ard Tov vrip pbov, “natural things from 
supernatural ;” yet the Pythagoreans, and -Xenophanes, and 


* I do not know it to be the case that Parmenides alone, and not Xenocrates also, 
asserted that one which. he called aij to be at the same time delyyroy, or ‘‘ immove- 
able.” Indeed, I am almost inclined to believe that the whole of the sect commonly 
called Eleatic was imbued with this dogma. Nor am I without authority for such 
opinion, Aristotle, in his book, De Philosophia in Eusebius’ Preparat. Evangel. lib. 
14. cap. 17. p. 756. says expressly: Toradra yap Tiva wpdrepoy piv Revopdyne, cai 
Nappevidne, cai Zivwv, cai Madtooog EXeyor, torepoy, St of wepl Erikwwra cal 
rotc Meyapixote: b3ev n&iovy 7d by ty elvat, xal Td 7 dy Erepor elvat, pnde yeyvao- 
Sai re, pydé P9eipecSar, pydé xiveioIae rd wapdray, “ For Xenophanes, Parme- 
nides, Zeno, and Melissus first asserted these doctrines, and afterwards Stilpo, and the 
Magrrenaian philosophers. These supposed, that that which exists is one and that which 
does not exist is different; and that nothing is generated or corrupted, or in short, 
moved.” I would not deny, however, that there was some difference between the 
opinions of Xenophanes and Parmenides on this subject and that they did not both 
call the first principle of all things immoveable in the same way. For Parmenides and 
Meliseus are stated in Aristotle, Sextus, and other ancient authors, to have taken away 
motion altogether from the nature of things; an opinion which I do not see to have 
been attributed by any one to Xenophanes, It is usual with most of the ancient 
authors, few of whom examined the dogmas of the early sects with a due degree of 
diligence, to represent those, whom they observe to have made use of the same 
expressions, as entertaining similar opinions: whereas, sometimes those who employ 
the same terms very widely differ in their sentiments. For, every one who has 
devoted any attention to the matter must be aware of the utter poverty of almost all 

in expressing the notions and speculations of the mind. Hence, it comes to 
pass, that we are frequently compelled to designate different ideas by the same words : 
by which many, who consider things only superficially, are led into the gravest errors. 
D 2 
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Parmenides, and Empedocles, and Anaxagoras, did all dcaxplvev, 
“handle these two distinctly,” «xalreo ry aoagefa AavIavovtec 
rove TroAAodc, “however, by reason of their obscurity, it was 
not perceived by many ;” for which cause they have been most 
of them misrepresented, not only by Pagans, but aleo by Chris- 
tian writers. For, as.the same Simplicius informs us, Parme- 
nides propounded two several doctrines, one after another; the 
first concerning theological and metaphysical things, called by 
“him aAf@aay, “truth;” the second concerning physical and 
corporeal things, which he called dd&av, “opinion.” The transi- 
tion betwixt which was contained in these verses of his: — 


"Ev ry co. wabw wriordy Adyor dt yénpa 
*Apdic addnOeiacg dokag 8 awd rovde Bporeiove * 
Mavéave xécpoy iuay ixiwy drarnddy drotwy. 


In the former of which doctrines, Parmenides asserted one im- 
moveable principle ; but in the latter, two moveable ones, fire and 
earth. He peaking of souls also as a certain middle or vinculum 
betwixt the incorporeal and the corporeal world, and affirming 
that God did rac Wuyac wéurew ror? piv ix rov gudavouc ei¢ rd 
GEdtc, tore odee i, “sometimes send and translate souls 
from the visible to the invisible regions, and sometimes again, on 
the contrary, from the invisible to the visible.” From whence it 
is plain, that when Parmenides asserted his one and all immove- 
able, he spoke not as a physiologer, but as a metaphysician and 
theologer only. Which indeed was a thing so evident, that 
Aristotle’ himself, though he had a mind to obscure Parmenides’ 
sense, that he might have a fling at him in his Physics, yet could 
not altogether dissemble it. For when he thus begins, “ There 
must of necessity be either one principle or many ; and if there 
be but one, then must it either be immoveable, as Parmenides 
and Melissus affirm, or else moveable, ®oep of puarkol, “as the 
Naturalists or Physiologers;” he therein plainly intimates, that 
when Parmenides and Melissus made one immoveable the prin- 
ciple of all things, they did not write this as Physiologers. And 
afterwards he confesses, that this controversy, whether there 
were one immoveable principle, does not belong to natural phi- 
losophy, but to some other science. But this is more plainly 
declared by him elsewhere,® writing concerning Parmenides and 


7 Physic. Auscultat. lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 446. tom. 1. opp. ns 

® De Celo, lib, 3. cap. 1. p. 668. I consider these three passages of Aristotle, 
however, to be insufficient to exculpate Parmenides and not be of such weight as to 
induce us to believe that his one and ai] was a nature altogether separate from 
this universe and that motion, which according to the -concurrent testimony of all 
writers he denied, was not the motion of the universe, but some other. I. As to 
Aristotle’s here opposing physiologers to Parmenides and Melissus, this amounts to 
nothing. For by physiologers Aristotle means those ancient philosophers before 
Socrates, who had occupied themselves exclusively with the investigation of physical 
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Melissus after this manner: Ei cai 7’ adXAa Aéyouat Kadwe, add’ 
ov guaKkwe ye St voulZev Aye, ro yap elvat arta rev dvrwv 
ayévyyra Kal 6Awe axlvnra, paddAov toriv érépac Kal rporépac, 7 
tie gvouie trioxiLewc, “ Though it be granted that Parmenides 
and Melissus otherwise said well, yet we must not imagine them 
to have spoken physically. For this, that there is something 


things and neglected all other departments of science: to which number neither 
Parmenides nor Melissus belonged. This is evident from innumerable passages of the 
Stagirite, of which I shall quote only one, Metaphys. lib. 2. cap. 7. p. 276. Ot pi» 
ovy cadotpevor MvSaydpeor raic piv apyaic cai roi¢g crotyeiog lxromwripwe 
xowrrat rev guoordywy, “ Those called Pythagoreans employ the first principles 
and elements in a more remote sense than the physiologers.”” Here the philosopher 
contrasta the physiologers with the Pythagoreans, and in doing so, acknowledges at the 
same time, that the latter taught concerning the elements and first principles of things, 
that is, performed the part of physiologers. His books of physics and metaphysics 
are full of similar passages. Hence, I consider we ought not to listen to Sextus 
Empiricus, who, lib. 10. adv. Mathemat. cap. 2. p. 641. affirms that Melissus and 
Parmenides were called dpéotcos by Aristotle, drt apy?) eevnoede ioriy 1) duet, 
“because nature is the principle of motion,’ which these philosophers did away with. 
This conjecture is too far-fetched and repugnant as well to the general tone of Aris- 
totle's writings, II. Nor does Aristotle's confession that the question: “ whether 
there be one immoveable principle or not,” does not properly belong to natural phi- 
losophy, more effectually assist the cause of Parmenides. For he who refers this con- 
troversy to some other science than physics, by no means confesses at the same time, 
that those who hold something to be immoveable, inculcate correct notions of the naturé 
of this immoveable and abstract it from physical subjects, Aristotle supposed phy- 
sical ecience to be conversant solely about those things which fall under our senses ; 
which endure but for a certain time, and then perish ; which, in short, have motion or 
at least, seem to us to have it ; and entertaining this opinion, it was natural for him to 
consider speculations respecting things which are eternal, more general, and altogether 
removed from the senses, as belonging to some other discipline. It will be worth our 
while to hear the philosopher himself, Metaphys. lib. 6. cap. 1. p. 347. 348. tom. 4. opp. 
Bl éé ri iorty deivnroy cai aidioy cai ywprordy, pavepdy, bri Sewpynrecic 7d yvayvae, 
ob pivros puoiiig ye’ wep Ktyntaey yap Tiwwy 7 pvoiwKn' ————} pév ydp pvoey 
wepi dywpiora piv, add’ ob dxivynra, “ But if any thing is immoveable, and eternal, 
and separable, it is evident that the knowledge of this belongs to speculative and not 
to physical science: for the latter is of certain things which are moveable. For 
physical science treats of things inseparable, but not immoveable.” Hence, all specu- 
lations respecting the heavens and the world, which the Stagirite held to be eternal, 
he separated from physics, and either treated of separately, or referred to metaphysics. 
III. It will be evident, therefore, in the third place, what construction ought to be put 
upon the passage in which he grants that Parmenides and Melissus otherwise dis- 
coursed well, but denies them to have spoken physically. Aristotle himeelf, it is noto- 
rious, maintained, that there is something eternal and immoveable, namely God. Hence, 
be could not but generally applaud those philosophers, who in like manner asserted one 
eternal and immoveable principle. But in doing so, he does not intimate what it was 
that Parmenides held to be immoveable, or acknowledge him to have entertained 
correct notions respecting it ; on the contrary, in other passages, especially Physic, 
lib. 1. and Metaphys. lib. 1. he notices, and at the same time, censures his opinion. 
Not to be unjust, however, I will confess that there is a passage in Aristotle overlooked 
by Dr. Cudworth, in which the philosopher seems to intimate, that Parmenides’ doctrine 
was such as the learned Doctor supposes it to be, Metaphys. lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 270. 
tom. 4. opp. Iappevidng piv Zouxe rov ward Adyov évdog Amrecdat’ MédXooog 82 
rob cara riy ‘tAny’ Od Kai 6 piv wrerepacpévoy, 6 Ot drepdy gnow elvat abré, 
“For Parmenides seems to have treated of one according to reason, Melissus of one 
according to matter ; wherefore the former asserts it to be finite, the latter infinite.” 
But setting aside that Aristotle proposes this only as a conjecture, the passage is most 
obscure ; nor is it clear what he meant by one card Adyoy, and one card YAny. Of 
the opinion itself of Parmenides we shall speak by and by. 
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unmade and immoveable, does not so properly belong to physics, 
as to a certain other science, which is before it.” 

Wherefore Parmenides, as well as Xenophanes, his master, by 
his one andall, meant nothing else but the supreme Deity, he calling 
it also immoveable. For the supreme Deity was by ancient 
philosophers styled, first +o &v and povac, “a unity and monad,” 
because they conceived that the first and most perfect being, and 
the beginning of all things, must needs be the most simple. 
Thus Eudorus, in Simplicius? declares their sense: “Apyzjv 
Epacay elvat rwy wavrwy Td Ev, we Kal Tie Ane Kal trav SvTwy 
wavtwy && avrov yeyevynutvwy, rovro o& elvat rov drepavw Yedv, 
‘These ancients siemed: that the one, or unity, was the first 
principle of all; matter itself, as well as other things, being 
derived from it; they meaning by this one that highest or 
supreme God, who is over all.” And Syrianus, to the same 
purpose :'° Oj Seiou éxeivor avdpec, Td Ev Ody EAcyov, we Evdoewe 
roic SAat¢ alriov, Kat wWavrTo¢ TOU Gvroc, Kal waane Cwinc, ‘“ Those 
divine men called God the One, as being the cause of unity to 
all things, as likewise he was of being and life.” And Sim- 
plicius concludes, that Parmenides’ év dy, “ one Ens,” was a cer- 

in divine principle, superior to mind or intellect, and more 
simple:* Acfrerat ovv rd vonrov wavrwy alriov, do: § Kat 6 voug 
dart kal TO voeiv, ty @ wavra xara plav Evwoww auvypnutvwc xarel- 
Anrrat, cal jvwplvwc, rovro eva rd Tlapuevidecoy tv du, “It 
remaineth, therefore, that that intelligible, which is the cause of 
all things, and therefore of mind and understanding too, in which 
all things are contained and comprehended compendiously and in 
: way of unity, I say, that this was Parmenides’ one Ens or 

eing.” 

In’ the next place, Parmenides, with the others of those 
ancients, called also his fy dy, ro wav, “ his one Ens or first most 
simple Being, all, or the universe ;” because it virtually contained 
all things, and as Simplicius writes: Idvra Staxexoiuévwe eupal- 
verat an’ avrov, “ All things are from this one distinctly dis- 
played.” For which cause, in Plato’s Parmenides, this one is 
aid to be, éri wavra woAda Sura veveunutvoy, “ distributed into 
all things, that are many.” But that Parmenides by his éy ré 
wav, “one and all,” or “the universe,” did not understand the 
corporeal world, is evident from hence, because he called it 
aécalperov, or “indivisible,” and as Simplicius observes,f su 
posed it to have no magnitude; because that which is perfectly 
one, can have no parts. 


® Comment, in Physicam. Aristot. p. 39. ed. Gree, Aldine. 

10 These words the learned Doctor no doubt extracted from a manuscript of 
Syrianus’ Comm. in Libros, aliquot. Metaphysic. Aristot, For this commentary has not 
yet been published in the Greek. 

* F, 31.Gr. (Comment. in Physic. Aristotel. ] + In Phys. fol. 17. 2. 
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Wherefore, it may be here observed, that this expression of 
ty rd wav, “one being all,” hath been used in very different 
senses: for as Parmenides and Xenophanes understood it of the 
supreme Deity, that one most perfect and most simple being was 
the original of all things; so others of them meant it atheistically, 
concerning the most imperfect and lowest of all beings, matter 
or body, they affirming all things to be nothing but one and the 
same matter diversely modified. Thus much we learn from that 
place of Aristotle’s in his Metaphysics :* “Ocor piv ovv Evre rd 
way xat play elval riva pboww wc VAny TiStac, kal rabrny cwya- 
rany «al plyeBoc Eyovoar, SnAov, Ste woAAaxwc apapravovat, 
“They who affirm one to be all in this sense, as if all things were 
nothing but one and the same matter, and that corporeal and 
endued with magnitude, it is manifest that they err sundry ways.” 
But here is a great difference betwixt these two to be observed, 
in that, the atheistical assertors of one and all (whether they meant 
water or air by it, or something else) did none of them sup 
their one and ait to be immoveable, but moveable: but they, whose 
principle was one and all immoveable (as Parmenides, Melissus, 
and Zeno) could not possibly mean any thing else thereby, but 
the Deity ; that there was one most simple, perfect, and immu-. 
table Being incorporeal, which virtually contained all things, and 
from which all things were derived. But Heraclitus, who is one 
of those, who are said to have affirmed tv elvat rd way, “that one 
was all,” or “that the universe was but one thing,” might pos- 
sibly have taken both those senses together, (which will also agree 
in the Stoical hypothesis) that all things were both from one 
God, and from one fire; they being both alike corporeal Theists, 
liad supposed an intellectual fire to be the first principle of all 


n 

‘And though Aristotle, in his Physics, quarrels very much 
with Parmenides and Melissus, for making one immoveable 
principle; yet in his Metaphysics himself doth plainly close 
with it, and own it as very good divinity, that there is one 
incorporeal and immoveable principle of all things, and that the 
supreme Deity is an immoveable nature:t “Eurep trdpye ric 
ovela roabrn, AEyw 8, Xwovorn Kat axlynroc, Srep Twepacomat 
Secxvévat, tvravsa Gv ein rou kal rd Yeiov, cat alirn Gv ein rowrn 
cal xupwwratn apxh, “If there be any such substance as this, that 
is separate (from matter, or incorporeal) and immoveable (as 
we shall afterwards endeavour to show that there is) then the 
divinity ye to be placed here, and this must be acknowledged 
to be the first and most proper principle of all.” But lest any 
should suspect that Aristotle, if not Parmenides also, might, for 
all that, hold many such immoveable principles, or many eternal, 


® Lib. 1. cap. 7. [P.274. tom. 4. opp.] + Lib. 6. cap. l. and Lib. 13. cap. 7. 
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uncreated and self-existent beings, as so many partial causes of 
the world: Simplicius assures us,! uy yeyovevac Sd~av wodAde 
Kai akxivyrove Tac apxacg Aéyouvaay, i. e., “that though divers of 
the ancient philosophers asserted a plurality of moveable prin- 
ciples (and some indeed an infinity) yet there never was any 
opinion entertained amongst philosophers, of many, or more than 
one immoveable principles.” From whence it may be concluded, 
that no philosopher ever asserted a multitude of unmade, self- 
existent minds, or independent deities, as co-ordinate principles 
of the world. 

Indeed Plotinus seems to think, that Parmenides in his 
writings, by his rd dy, or “ Ens,” did frequently mean a perfect 
mind or intellect, there being no true entity (according to him) 
below that which understands (which mind, though incorporeal, 
was likened by him toa earthed crear it comprehends all within 
itself, and because intellection is not from without, but from 
within): but that when again he called his “ On” or “‘ Ens” one, he 
gave occasion thereby to some to quarrel with him, as making the 
same both one and many ; intellect being that which contains the 
ideas of all things in it. Wherefore Parmenides’ whole philo- 
sophy (saith he) was better digested and more exactly and dis- 
tinctly set down in Plato’s Parmenides, where he acknowledgeth 
“ three unities subordinate, or a trinity of divine hypostases :”* 
‘O wapa TAadrwv Tappevidnc, axpcbéorepov ALywv, Statpel aw’ 
adXjjAwy to mpwror tv, 6 Kuptwrepov Ev Kal Sebrepov Ev moAAa 
Afywv' Kal rplrov Ev Kal roAAd’ Kal cbugwvoe ovTo¢ Kat adréc 
éort raic Toioiv, “ Parmenides in Plato, speaking more exactly, 
distinguishes three divine unities subordinate; the first of that, 
which is perfectly and most properly one; the second of that, 
which was called by him one-many: the third of that, which is 
thus expressed, one and many. that Parmenides did also 
agree in this acknowledgment of a trinity of divine or archical 
hypostases.” Which observation of Plotinus is, by the way, the 
best key, that we know of, for that obscure book of Plato’s 
Parmenides. Wherefore Parmenides thus asserting a trinity of | 
divine hypostases, it was the first of those hypostases, that was 
properly called by him, éy 75 wav, “one the universe or all:” 
that is, one most simple being, the fountain and original of all. 
And the second of them (which is a perfect intellect) was, it 
seems, by him called, in way of distinction, vy woAAa or ravra, 
“ one-many” or “ one all things;” by which all things are meant 
the intelligible ideas of things, that are all contained together in 
one perfect mind. And of those was Parmenides to be under- 
stood also, when he affirmed, that all things did stand, and 
nothing flow; not of singular and sensible things, which, as the 


1 In Physic Aristot. fol. 17. 
® En. 5. lib. 1. ¢. 8. 
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Heraclitics rightly affirmed, do indeed all flow ; but of the imme- 
diate objects of the mind, which are eternal and immutable: 
Aristotle himself acknowledging, that no generation nor cor- 
ruption belongeth to them, since there could be no immutable 
and certain science, unless there were some immutable, necessary 
and eternal objects of it. Wherefore, as the same Aristotle® also 
declares, the true meaning of that controversy betwixt the 
Heraclitics and Parmenideans, Whether all things did flow, or 
some things stand? was the same with this, Whether there were 
any other objects of the mind, besides singular sensibles, that 
were immutable? and consequently, whether there were any 
such thing as science or knowledge which had a firmitude and 
_ stability init? For those Heraclitics, who contended, that the 
only objects of the mind were singular and sensible things, did 
with good reason consequently thereupon deny, that there was 
any certain and constant knowledge, since there can neither be 
any definition of singular sensibles (as Aristotle* writes), nor 
any demonstration concerning them. But the Parmenideans, on 
the contrary, who maintained the firmitude and stability of 
science, did as reasonably conclude thereupon, that besides sin- 
gular sensibles, there were other objects of the mind, universal, 
eternal and immutable, which they called the intelligible ideas, 
all originally contained in one archetypal mind or nidoescading 
and from thence participated by inferior minds and souls. But 
it must be here acknowledged, that Parmenides and the Pytha- 

reans went yet a step further, and did not only suppose those 
intelligible ideas to be the eternal and immutable objects of all 
science, but also, as they are contained in the divine intellect, to 
be the principles and causes of all other things. For thus. 
Aristotle declares their sense:f Atria ra edn roic a\Xotc, and 
again, ro Tl Hy elvat Exdory tov GAAwY ra edn waptyovrat, Toic 
dz etdeot rd Ev, “ The ideas are the causes of all other things; 
and, the essence of all other things below is imparted to them 
from the ideas, as the ideas tease derive their essence from 
the first unity :” those ideas in the divine understanding being 
looked upon by these philosophers as the paradigms and patterns 
of all created things. Now these ideas being frequently called 
by the Pythagoreans “ Numbers,” we may fon hence clearly 
understand the meaning of that seemingly monstrous paradox or 
puzzling Griphus of theirs, that? Numbers were the causes and 


* Met. lib. 4. ¢. 5. [P. 298. tom. 4. opp.] 

2 Metapbys. libel. cap. 6. p. 272. t. 4. opp. Aristotle, however, does not give 
this as his own but as Plato's opinion, from which he himself dissents, 

+ Met. lib. 1. c. 6. [P. 273. tom. 4. opp.) 

* Metaphys. cap. 6. 272. On the Pythagorean numbers I have already said as 
much as any one need know who is willing to be guided by his reason. The opinion 
here adopted by the learned Doctor, that the numbers of Pythagoras and the ideas of 
Plato did not differ from each other, has not a great while ago been set forth and 
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rinciples of all things, or that all things were made out of 

umbers ; it signifying indeed no more than this, that all things 
were made from the ideas of the divine intellect, called Numbers ; 
which themselves also were derived from a monad or unity : 
Aristotle somewhere‘ intimating this very account of that asser- 
tion, rode apiQuote alrlovg elva: roic aAAore Tij¢ ovclac, “ that 
Numbers were the causes of the essence of other things,” 
namely, because ra ¢idn apiOnol, “the ideas were numbers,” 
Though we are not ignorant how the Pythagoreans made also all 
the numbers within the decad to be symbols of things. But 
besides these two divine hypostases already mentioned, Parme- 
nides seems to have asserted also a third, which, because it had 

et more alterity, for distinction sake was called by him, neither 
‘ r6 wav, “one the universe or all;” nor ty wavra, “ one-all 
things;” but év xal mavra, “one and all things:” and this is 
taken by Plotinus to be the eternal Psyche, that actively pro- 
duceth all things, in this lower world, according to those divine 
ideas, 

But that Parmenides,* by his one-all immoveable, really under- 
stood nothing else but the supreme Deity, is farther unquestion- 
ably evident from those verses of his cited by Simplicius, but not 
taken notice of by Stephanus in his Poesis Philosophica, of 
which we shall only set down some few here. 


‘Og dyivnroy tov nai dvwdreOpdy tori, 
Ovdéiwor’ iy, ob0" Ecrat, ixel viv koriy dpov way 
“Ev ouvexic’ Tiva yap yeverny ditneae adrov; 
Atrdp deivyroy peydhoy iy weipace dtopwy, 
Tavurdy r’ iv ravry re pivoy, cad’ éavrd re xeirav &e. 


In which, together with those that follow, the supreme Deity is 
plainly described as one single, solitary, and most simple being, 
unmade or self-existent, and necessarily existing, incorporeal and 
devoid of magnitude, altogether immutable or unchangeable, 
whose duration therefore was very different from that a gare 
and not in a way of, flux or temporary succession, but a constant 
eternity, without either past or future. From whence it may 
be observed, that this opinion of a standing eternity, different 


defended by the eminent scholar Jac, Brucker, in a long and erudite comment, which is 
extant in J. Geo. Schelhorn’s Ameenitat. Litterar. t. 7. p.173. [Beausobre also 
approves of it, Hist. de Manich. p. 393.] I have no objection to their assenting to 
this opinion, if they think proper ; but to myself there seems to be a vast difference 
between the notions or ideas of things and numbers, nor can I sufficiently clearly 
perceive any resemblance between the two. But in subjects so obscure, nothing admits 
of being decided upon with certainty. 

“ Metaphys. lib. 1. cap. 6. p. 272. But in this passage Aristotle is as usual so 
intricate and obscureythat I consider I should hardly be able to discharge the office of 
interpreter without great loss of time. Let him, therefore, as having been unwilling to 
be known to every one, lie concealed in his own darkness, 

* In Arist. Phys. fol. 7. et 17. et. 31. 
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from that flowing succession of time, is not so novel a thing as 
some would persuade, nor was first excogitated by Christian 
writers, schoolmen or fathers, it being at least as old as Parme- 
nides; from whom it was also afterwards receivéd and enter- 
tained by the best of the other pagan philosophers; however it 
hath been of late so much decried, not only by atheistical 
writers, but other precocious and conceited wits also, as nonsense 
and impossibility.° 


3 On the opinion of those who, like moet of our theologians at this day, exclude all 
succession from the notion of eternity, and on the antiquity of that opinion, a more con- 
venient opportunity will I hope be afforded me of discoursing in the sequel. Most 
assuredly they are mistaken, who deny it to have been entertained prior to the fifth or 
sixth century. I much doubt, however, whether Parmenides was favourable to it; 
neither do the verses of his here quoted place this beyond controversy. But of this 
elsewhere: at present I consider it necessary to offer some observations on the philo- 
sophy of Parmenides, to show how far we ought to assent to what is here eruditely 
and ingeniously argued by the learned Doctor. He strains every nerve in order to prove 
that Parmenides was free from all impiety towards God and that those, who supposed 
the one immoveable principle introduced by this philosopher to be this whele universe 
of things, were guilty of the greatest injustice towards him. (Brucker, Ep. ad Zim- 
mermann. clears him from the charge of atheism.] The same opinion has been advo- 
cated by many other distinguished and learned men, amongst whom it will be sufficient 
to mention the author of the Arm Cogitandi, par. 3. cap. 19. p. 246. Pet. Gassendi, 
opp. t. 1. p. 206. Mich. Mourgues, in his book intitled Plan Theologique du Pytha- 
gorisme, p. 16. Ren. Vallinus, Ad Boethium de Consolatione Philos. p. 72. who have 
ne doubt of Parmenides having entertained sentiments equally wise and sound as those 
of Christians. But these are opposed by others not inferior in ability and learning, 
who maintained that Parmenides philosophized on God and divine things in the same 
manner as Spinoza, and consequently did away with all religion, Pet. Bayle, Diction. 
Histor. et Critique, lib. 4. v. Xenophanes, not. b. p. 2887. Jo. Fr. Buddeus, Thes. de 
Atheismo et Superstit. cap. 1. sect. 19. p. 60. and the illustrious Nic. Hier. Gud- 
lingius, whoee long and ingenious commentary, in which he endeavours to establish the 
atheism of Parmenides, is extant in Gudlingianor. par. 15. p. 872. Among these some 
also take a middle course, and neither accuse nor exculpate Parmenides ; who have not 
long ago been joined by the most erudite Jac. Fr. Reimann, Historia Atheismi, sect. 1. 
cap. 30. sect. 3. p. 205.206. If we could fearlessly put faith in Plotinus and Simplicius, 
who have been brought forward by Dr. Cudworth as leading authorities in this question, 
Parmenides would easily come out of the ordeal acquitted of all infamy. To these 
might be added Proclus, who says much in his praise, and copiously discusses his phi- 
losophy, Introduct. in Theologiam Platonic. lib. 1. cap. 7. &c. p. 15—45. But as 
this clases of men is known to have measured the philosophers of antiquity generally 
according to their own peculiar views, I am wont to be slow m assenting to their state- 
ments; nor do I think I am wrong in doing 60. Besides, it is impossible to elicit from 
his poems, or rather fragments of poems occurring here and there in Galen, Clemens, 
Sextus, Simplicius and others, any thing certain or satisfactory ; as they are wonder- 
fally obecure and mere detached and disconnected scraps, of which no one will 
easily determine the true meaning. I should almost say the same of Plato’s 
dialogue entitled Parmenides. For it is not certain, whether Plato has recorded 
the real opinions of this philosopher or, as in the case of Socrates, supplied him 
with his own sentiments ; nor is the sense of many things propounded in this dialogue 
at all apparent. Which being the case, if we wish to ascertain the doctrines of 
Parmenides, the only recourse left for us is to compare the not very numerous 
accounts given of them by ancient authors and, having done so, to determine by pro- 
bable conjecture, what amount of piety or impiety towards God is to be attributed to 
him. Before all things we ought to bear in mind what is manifest from the testimonies 
of those whom I shall name by and by, that the philosophy of Parmenides was two- 
fold, one regulated by the senses, the other by reason and judgment; the latter certain 
and subject to no doubt, the former owing to the infirmity of the senses fallacious and 
variable : of which the former might not improperly be denominated physica/, and the 
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It is well known, that Melissus held forth the very same doc- 
trine with Parmenides, of one immoveable, that was all, which 
he plainly affirmed to be incorporeal likewise, as Parmenides did : 


latter metaphysical. See, besides Diogenes, Eusebius, Prepar. Evangel. lib. 1. cap. 8. 
p. 23. and especially Plutarch, Advers. Colotem, p. 1114. &c. t. 2, opp. who shows 
plainly that some bad but imperfectly understood this philosopher's doctrine. To the 
former philosophy belong the whole visible universe and all its vicissitudes and changes; 
in short, all things that are subject and exposed to the senses, Whatever, therefore, in 
his precepts, as handed down by ancient authors, treats of things which can be felt, 
seen, or touched, pertains altogether to this philosophy; which if learned men had 
attended to, they would have escaped many difficulties and controversies in the inves- 
tigation of this question. His assertion, therefore, of two first prineiples of things, 
tater and fire, or as Plutarch says, ibid. p. 1114. ro Aapapdy cai rd oKoreydy, or 
as Plato and others, earth and fire ; his hypothesis that men are procreated by the 
power of the sun; and all that which, according to Phutarch, he inculcated respecting the 
heavens, the moon, and the stars, are to be referred this department of his philosophy. 
Nor, if I am not wholly mistaken, does what he is stated to have taught concerning 
God, pertain to any other. Parmenides, says Cicero, De Natura Deor. lib. 1. cap. 11. 
p. 2895. commentitium quiddam corone similitudine efficit ; Stephanem appellat, 
continentem ardore lucis orbem, qui cingit celum, quem appellat Deum, “ Parmenides 
makes a certain imaginary thing resembling a crown ; he calls it stephane, a continuous 
orb of fervid light, which surrounds the heavens and which he calls God.”” What sort 
of God this is, is manifest, namely, a most subtle fire, surrounding and encompassing 
the whole world; to which it is very doubtful whether Parmenides ascribed mind and 
reason. That God with him was that which is most excellent in the nature of things, 
and which generates and produces all things therein, is, I conceive unquestionable. 
And this he considered to be fire, which he frequently speaks of as being the maker 
and framer of all. Diogenes Laértius, lib 9. segm. 22. p. 561. Avo ré elvat crote 
xeia, wip cal yiy, cai rd, piv Onptovpyov rakiy Exe, “ That there are two 
elements, fire and earth, and that. the former has the office of framer or architect.” 
Add Origen, Philosophumena, cap. 11. p. 87. and others, But fire, as every one 
must allow, pertains to sensible things ; therefore there can be no doubt that the God 
of Parmenides ought to be referred to this part of philosophy. Moreover the reason 
why he called this all-producing nature stephane or crown, although it has afforded 
various matter for disquisition to learned men, appears to myself to be by no means 
intricate or recondite, Parmenides comprised his philosophy in a poem, in which he 
almost invariably designated things by the names of others instead of expressing them 
by their own. There is extant in Sextus Empiricus, lib. 8. adv, Mathemat. p. 392. 
&c. a tolerably long fragment from his book on Nature, in which he calls the mental 
appetites horses, reason a demon, and the eyes Helian virgins. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that he should also have designated the god he professed by a similar name, and 
should have denominated him a crown, as the greatest of ornaments. 

I would have no one believe, however, that Parmenides was so absurd and irrational 
as to consider all things falling under the senses as mere phantasms and fictions of the 
senses, or to maintain that there is no motion, and that nothing really is produced or de- 
stroyed, but merely appears soto us. If he had held such a notion, he would have been 
unworthy the name of a reasonable being. I am aware, indeed, that Aristotle, Sextus, 
and others, have so interpreted his opinion. Colotes in Plutarch accuses Parmenides 
of having denied the existence of fire, water, epnpvol cal wéAec, “ a precipice and 
cities,” and of having ranked the whole nature of things among the ravings and 
illusions of distempered minds. Nor is he differently understood by Aristocles in 
Eusebius, who, in opposition to him, maintains the existence of motion. In our own 
times, Pet. Bayle has revived the accusation, Diction. Histor. et Critiq. voc. Xenophanes, 
t. 4. p. 2887, II falut donc, says he, among other things, qu’ ils (la secte Eleatique) 
soutinssent, que la nature demeuroit toujours la méme, et que les changemens qu’ elle 
soufre ne sont que des illusions de nos sens et que des pures apparences, “ They (the 
Eleatic sect) must therefore have maintained, that nature remains always the same, and. 
that the changes it undergoes are only the illusions of our senses and mere appearances.** 
But he has long ago been defended by Plutarch, who, Adv. Colotem, p. 1113. &e. 
clearly shows, that Parmenides, in teaching that all visible things consist in and depend 
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Kai 5 Mé&Xtavog tv idv gnot, Sei ard cima ja Exe, et 88 Eyer 
mwaxoc, Exot &v pdpia,* “ Melissus also declared, that his one 
Ens must needs be devoid of body, because if it had any crassities 


upon opinion, meant simply to inculcate the doctrine of Heraclitus and so many 
others, that the whole of nature is perpetually flowing, and has no stability; and, on 
the contrary, that the things which reason contemplates and comprehends are alone 
certain and constant. And that such was the fact is, in my opinion, placed beyond all 
controversy by his very philosophy on physical things. Parmenides not only dis- 
coursed of physical things, but also of their first causes and origin, and traced the 
nature of things to its elements. But this he would not have done, if he had sup- 
posed that we dream and are deceived by the senses, and that nothing that we seem to 
see in reality takes place. For what man in his senses, I ask, investigates the causes 
and reasons of a thing, which he believes to have no existence? Let us suppose 
Parmenides to bave believed, that nothing whatever is produced, but merely seems 80 
to us, and at the same time to have inquired into the cause of things which are pro- 
duced, and after exploring the whole to have decided that fire is the maker and con- 
triver of all things, would not this be the height of madness? That which does not 
exist can have no cause ; consequently, if none of those things which we imagine to 
take place, really do take place, fire could not be laid down as the cause of them. 
Besides, Parmenides philosophized not only upon present but also upon past things, 
and endeavoured to ascertain their causes. According to Laértius and others, one of 
his dogmas was: “ That the first men were generated from the sun.” Now what 
would be the meaning of this axiom, if the man entertained the notions attributed to 
him by so many ancient and modern writers? Aessuredly this, than which nothing can 
be more absurd : “‘ that there were men before any men existed, to whom it appeared 
that a sun existed, and that this sun excited motion in the earth, and from it generated 
men;” to pass over other absurdities connected therewith. And what would Parme- 
nides have thought of himself, if he had classed the generations of all men and animals 
among empty and unreal visions? [He admitted motion in physics, but denied it in 
metaphysics.] Let us reject, therefore, the vulgar opinion, that Parmenides took away 
all motion from the nature of things, and conclude him to have simply meant, that all 
visible things are subject to perpetual conversions and changes, and therefore do not 
supply matter for stable and certain knowledge, but only for opinion, more especially 
as the evidence of the senses also is fallible and uncertain. 

The other department of his philosophy was solely occupied in the contemplation of 
things removed from the senses and the sight. And of this the first precept was: 
“That there is one that is all, immutable, immoveable,” &c. What is meant, 
therefore, by this one and all, is the first thing to be considered. Dr. Cudworth, and 
many others besides him, assert it to be God. Neither can it be denied, that what he 
attributed to this one and all, if rightly understood, is applicable to the Deity. For 
my part, however, I do not hesitate to dissent from the opinion of those, who make the 
one and all of Parmenides to have been the whole visible universe, abstracted by 
reason and thought from all forms and qualities. For the god of Parmenides, as we 
have already seen, was a most subtle fire, encompassing and confining the whole of 
nature; which by no means corresponds with what he was wont to inculcate respecting 
his one. Besides, the whole of that part of his philosophy, which he stated to consist 
in opinions, was employed solely in the consideration of the forms of things. It 
follows, therefore, that the other part, which was opposed to this, was dedicated to that 
nature, which is the nurse, seat, and mother of forms. For no one will easily believe, 
that so eminent a philosopher concerned himself about forms only, and never thought 
of matter, in which those forms arise; which indeed would have been the part of a 
man destitute of all mental subtlety and acuteness. I pass over the fact that he calls 
this one wextpacpivoy, or “ finite,” which could in no sense be said of God. Dr. 
Cudworth, indeed, a little afterwards tells us, that God was called by him finite, because 
he is wipac cal péirpoy rdvrwy, “the term and measure of all things.” But the 
venerable Wolf, Not: ad Origenis Philosophumena, p. 86, has already justly re- 
marked upon the improbability of this interpretation. Certainly there would be no 





* Simplic. Ar. Phys, fol. 19. 
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in it, it would have parts.” But the only difference that was 
between them was this, that Parmenides called this one im- 
moveable that was all, rerepacpévov, “ finite or determined,” but 
Meligsus dzrepov, “infinite ;” which difference notwithstanding 
was in words only, there being none at all as to the reality of 
their sense: whilst each of them endeavoured in a different way 
to set forth the greatest perfection of the Deity; there being an 
equivocation in those words finite and infinite, and both of them 
signifying in one sense perfection, but in another imperfection. 
And the ipa Sea agreement of these two philosophers with 
one another, Parmenides and Melissus, as also of Xenophanes 
with them both concerning the Deity, is well declared by Sim- 
plicius after this manner :* Ovd’v & tawe xeipov dXAlyoy rapEK- 
Eavra roic giAouabecripoc emidei—a, mwc xalroe Staploe 

Kovvrec of maAatot TEpi Tac TWY apxarv ddEac, Evapptoviwe Suwe | 
ovudeoovrar’ Kat yao of piv rept tric vonring Kal mpwrne apxiic 
dueAlxOnoav, we Xevopavyc xat Tappevidne cat MéXtoooe’ 6 piv 
Tlappevidn¢g tv Afywv cat werspacutvov’ avayxn yap rd tv rod 
wrANGoug moovmapyety, Kal rd waow Soo Kal réparog atrioy, kara 
ro twépac paAAoy hirep kara tH ateplay apopiZioSa, cal To WavTy 
te téXaov 1rd tédog Td olketov ameAngpoc, Tereoacpévoy elvat, 


Opinion so absurd as not to admit of an apt and convenient explication, if such latitude 
and freedom were allowed in attaching meanings to words. The one and ail of Par- 
menides, therefore, is the whole nature of things, regarded in and of itself, not by 
the eyes, but by reason and intellect. The philosopher’s meaning was this: “ Al- 
though various conversions, generations, and corruptions of things take. place, still it 
is the philosopher’s part to look deeper, and to separate in his mind’s eye nature itself 
from its numerous forms and modes. If this be done, it will be plain that the whole 
universe is one, that is, connected and fitted together in one continued chain, although 
many things appear to exist separately and by themselves; also that it is eternal 
and ungenerated ; also, immutable, that is, none of its parts. can lose its own nature, 
although they are variously transferred, and enter sometimes into ‘one sometimes 
into another nature ; lastly, it is immoveadb/e, or, dxivnroy, that is, all motions which 
take place in the nature of things do not prevent the mass itself, considered aa a whole, 
from remaining fixed and unshaken ; as the sea which is agitated by innumerable 
waves, and yet on the whole is not dislodged from its place, but remains in a 
certain sense immovenable ; or, as the sand of Archimedes, although variously dis- 
turbed and stirred by his staff, nevertheless rests unmoved.” TI am aware how acutely 
learned men have expounded this dogma of Parmenides, that the universe is immove- 
able, but to me it appears to be better to follow that which is simple and plain, than to 
suffer our imagination to take wing and carry us above the clouds and the moon. 
Lastly, his giving a special form to his universe, likewise admits of easy explanation. 
Having asserted rd 2G», or “the universe,” to be wertpacpivoy, or “ finite,” he 
was called upon to assign some figure to it. For whatever has limits, must necessarily 
also have figure. But, according to the notion of the ancients, no form was more perfect 
than the spherical ; as we learn from Cicero, among others, De Natura Deor. lib. 2. 
cap. 18. p. 2978. t.9. opp. Hence it appeared to him most reasonable to assign this 
figure to the universe of things. Moreover, that these properties, just spoken of, were 
attributed by Parmenides to the universe, we are informed both by other authors 
and especially by Origen in his Philosophumena, cap. 1]. p. 86. and Eusebius, 
Preparat. Evangel. lib. 1. cap. 8. p. 23. As to his being said to have denied all 
generations, it must necessarily be understood thus: that when any thing arises or is 
generated, nothing new is produced which did not exist before. 
* Ar. Phys. fol. 7. 
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padrov 6 rédog THY Tavrwy, we apyfh Td yap aredie¢ évdetc dv, 
ovrw xépac amelAnge’ MédXioaog 82 16 piv auerabAnrov Spyolwe 
Kai avroc éSeadoaro, xara O& To avixAutrov ric ovclac, cal 76d 
aweipov Tic SuvduEwe, awetpov avTO arepyvaro, Worep kal aylyvy- 
cov’ wAny 6 piv Xevodavnc we wavrwy atriov, xal Tavtwy 
iwepavtxov, kal Kivhoewe abrd kal Hpeulac Kal waone avriroyelac 
txixecva TiSnow, worep cal 6 TAdrwv tv rg rowry broSice’ 6 82 
Tappevidne, rd xara ra adra Kal woatrwe Exov avrov, kal waone 
peraboAne, Taya O82 kat évepyelac wal Suvapewc téxewa, Seacd- 
pevoc, axlynroy avré avupvel, ‘‘ Perhaps it will not be improper 
for us to digress a little here, and to gratify the studious and 
inquisitive reader, by showing how those ancient philosophers, 
though seeming to dissent in their opinions concerning the prin- 
ciples, did notwithstanding harmoniously agree together. As 
first of all, they who discoursed concerning the intelli ible and 
first principle of all, Xenophanes, Parmenides and Moliaaus: of 
whom Parmenides called it one finite and determined; because 
as unity must needs exist before multitude, so that, which is to 
all things the cause of measure, bound and determination, ought 
rather to be described by measure and finitude, than infinity ; as 
also that which is every way perfect, and hath attained its own 
end, or rather is the end of all things (as it was the beginning) 
must needs be of a determinate nature; for that which is im- 
perfect and therefore indigent, hath not yet attained its term or 
measure. But Melissus, though considering the immutability of 
the Deity likewise, yet attending to the inexhaustible perfection 
of its easence, the unlimitedness and unboundedness of its power, 
declareth it to be infinite, as well as ingenit or unmade. More- 
over, Xenophanes looking upon the Deity, as the cause of all 
things and above all things, placed it above motion and rest, and 
all those antitheses of inferior beings, as Plato likewise doth in 
the first hypothesis of his Parmenides ; whereas Parmenides and 
Melissus, attending to its stability and constant immutability, 
and its being perhaps above energy and power, praised it as im- 
moveable.” ‘rm which of Simplicius it is plain, that Parme- 
nides, when he called God zemepacuévoy, “ finite and deter- 
mined,” was far from meaning any such thing thereby, as if he 
were a corporeal being of finite dimensions, as some have igno- 
rantly supposed; or as if he were any way limited as to power 
and perfection; but he understood it in that sense, in which 
wipac is taken by Plato, as opposite to awepia, and for the 
greatest perfection, and as God is said to be mépac xai pérpov 
wavrwy, “the term and measure of all things.” But Melissus 
calling God azepov, “infinite,” in the sense before declared, as 
thereby to signify his inexhaustible power and perfection, his 
eternity and incorruptibility, doth therein more agree with our 
present theology, and the now received manner of speaking. 
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We have the rather produced all this, to show how curious the 
ancient philosophers were in their inquiries after God, and how 
exact in their descriptions of him. Wherefore however Anaxi- 
mander’s Infinite were nothing but eternal senseless matter 
(though called by him the ro Seiov, “ the divinest thing of all”) 
yet Melissus’ azrecpov, or “ Infinite,” was the true Deity.® 

With Parmenides and Melissus fully agreed Zeno Eleates also, 
Parmenides’s scholar, that one immoveable was all, or the original 
of all things; he meaning thereby nothing else but the supreme 
Deity. For though it be true, that this Zeno did excogitate 
certain arguments against the local motion of bodies, proceeding 
one that hypothesis of the infinite divisibility of body, one of 
which was famously known by that name of Achilles, because it 
pretended to prove, that it was impossible (apon the hypothesis 
for the swift-footed Achilles ever to overtake the creeping snal 
(which arguments of his, whether or no they are well answered 
by Aristotle,’ is not here to our purpose to inquire); yet all this 
was nothing else but lusus ingenii, a sportful exercise of Zeno’s 
wit, he being a subtile logician and disputant, or perhaps an en- 
deavour also to show how puzzling and perplexing to human 
understanding, the conception even of the most vulgar and con- 
fessed phenomena of nature may be. For that Zeno Eleates b 
his one immovable that was all, meant not the corporeal world, 
no more than Melissus, Parmenides, and Xenophanes, is evident 
from Aristotle writing thus concerning him:® To roovrow ty dv 


* Melissus, like his preceptor Parmenides, is held by some in good by others in 
bad repute, being classed by the former among the believers in a divine Being, and by 
the latter among Atheists. My own opinion, as to his piety and philosophy, will be 
fully apparent from the obeervations just made by me respecting his master. For there 
is only a slight difference between the doctrines of the two ; for which reason the 
ancients generally associate Melissus and Parmenides together, as having professed one 
and the same philosophy. That the explications of finite and infinite, here quoted 
from Simplicius are far-fetched, and altogether improbable, will be obvious to every one. 

7 Physic. lib. 6. cap. 14. p. 359. tom. 1. opp. But Zeno’s arguments against 
motion are set forth with much greater elegance and ingenuity by Pet. Bayle, Diction. 
Histor. et Critique, tom. 4. voc, Zeno, p. 2909. who has added an examination of 
Aristotle's answers. For myself, my limits will not permit me to dwell upon these 
matters. I shall, however, notice two points: I. I am satisfied, on a careful and 
attentive perusal of ancient authors, that most of the disputes and controversies of 
antiquity on the subject of motion, were conflicts, as it were, of the Andabate, and 
arose chiefly from their not all entertaining the same notion and deffnition of motion. 
Those who are aaid by Aristotle, Sextus, Seneca, and others, to have taken away all 
motion, nevertheless delivered at the same time such precepts to their disciples, as none 
but a man who acknowledges many things to be moved can inculcate. Which proves, 
in my opinion, that they attached peculiar signification to the word motion, different 
from the received usage. II. With respect to Zeno, I consider him to have disputed 
against motion merely to gratify his own humour. He is stated by Aristotle to be the 
inventor of the art of logic. In order, therefore, to prove that the power of this art 
is sufficient to shake even the most certain truths, he shows that by means of it motion 
itself, than which nothing appears to men to be more certain, may be attacked and 
controverted. 

® These precise words are not extant in the part of Aristotle referred to, although we 
there find what is equivalent to them in sense. 
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roy Jeoy Aéyet, ovre xiveiaSat, ovre xivnrdv elva, “Zeno by his 
one Ens, which neither was moved, nor moveable, meaneth God.” 
Moreover the same Aristotle informs us, that this Zeno 
endeavoured to demonstrate, that there was but one God, from 
that idea, which all men have of him, as that which is the best, 
the supreme and most powerful of all, or as an absolutely perfect 

ing: Ei & éorty & Sed¢ aravrwy xpdrtioroy, Eva gnot mpoch«ev 
avrov, “ If God be the best of all things, then he must needs be 
one.” Which argument was thus pursued by him:9 Tovro Sed¢ 
cal Seov Sivauic xparety, adda pn KpareicSal’ Bore «ald pn 
Kpeirroy, kaTa TrocovToy ovK elvat Jedv' wWAEdYwY ov SvTw, Et 
pty elev ra piv GAAHAwy «pelrrove, ra 8 Hrrove, ovx av elvat Seove* 
mepuxtvat yao Jedy py Kkpatetasat’ iowy 2 Svtwr, ok Gv Exev 
Seov pbow deiv elvar xpatiaroy' rd 6? loov ovre BéAriov ovre 
XEipov elva rou tcou’ War’ etrep ein re kal rovovrov ein Sedc, eva 
povoy elvat Tov Jedv, ovd? yap Ove? Wavra ObvacSat, & &v BovrAdrro, 
“This is God and the power of God, to prevail, conquer and 
rule over all. Wherefore by how much any thing falls short of 
the best, by so much does it fall short of being God. Now if 
there be supposed more such beings, whereof some are better, 
some worse, those could not be all gods, because it is essential to 
God not to be transcended by any; but if they be conceived to 
be so many equal gods, then would it not be the nature of God 
to be the best, one equal being neither better nor worse than 
another: wherefore if there be a God, and this be the nature of 
him, then can there be but one. And indeed otherwise he could 
not be able to do whatever he would.” 

Empedocles is said to have been an emulator of Parmenides 
also, which must be understood of his metaphysics, because in 
his physiology (which was atomical) he seems to have transcend- 
ed him. Now that Empedocles acknowledged one supreme and 


* De Xenophane, Zenone et Georgia, cap. 3. p. 840. tom. 1. opp. But the whole 
of what Aristotle there tells us about Zeno’s doctrine, does not show what he really 
incalcated respecting God. I read the name of God; but I nowhere see it clearly 
stated what meaning Zeno attached to it; excepting only, that he asserted God to be 
that which is the most excellent of all. In my opinion, nothing that is there men- 
tioned by Aristotle can with consistency be recognized and adopted by a man, who 
holds God to be the whole universe of things. However, I shall neither directly 
accuse Zeno and eject him from the number of those who believe in a Deity, as Bayle 
and others have done, nor altogether acquit him and rank him among the friends of 
God, which has been attempted not long since by the excellent J. Fr. Reimmann, Hist. 
Atheismi, sect. 1. cap. 30. sect. 5. p. 207. I should be inclined to say the same not 
only of his doctrine, but of a great part of the ancient philosophical history, that 
Terence said of other matters : 


Incerta hac si tu postules 
_ Ratione certa facere, nihilo plus agas, 
Quam si des operam, ut cum ratione insanias, 


“ These uncertain things if you seek to make certain by reasoning, you will be doing 
nothing more than endeavouring to be reasonably mad.’ 
VOL. Ii. E 
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universal Numen, and that incorporeal too, may be concluded | 
from what hath been alread dited-out of his philosophic poems.* 
Besides which, the writer De Mundo'® (who, though not Aris- 
totle, yet was a Pagan of good antiquity) clearly affirmeth, that 
Empedocles derived all things whatsoever from one supreme 
Deity: Ta yap 8 afpocg amavra, cat tm ying, wal ra év Uoary 
Sov Adyar’ av Svrwe Epya Elva, rou tov Kdcpov bréxovrog’ 2 
ov Kara TOV guctKdv "EpmedoxAéa: 


Wdv9’ 80a 1’ Hy, dea 7’ Eoriy, i Be0a re Ecrat édrricew, &c. 


‘* All the things that are upon the earth, and in the air and 
water, may truly be called the works of God, who ruleth over 
the world. Out of whom, according to the physical Empedocles, 
proceed all things that were, are, and shall be, viz. plants, men, 
beasts, and gods.” Which notwithstanding we conceive to be 
rather true as to Empedocles’ sense than his words; he affirming, 
as it seems, in that cited place, that all these things were made, 
not immediately out of God, but out of contention and friend- 
ship; because Simplicius, who was furnished with a copy of 
Empedocles’ poems, twice brings in that cited passage of his in 
this connexion: 

"Ey 06 néryw didpopga vai dydiya wavra widovrat, 

Xdy 0’ EBn év gerOrnre cai GAAHXOLoe wroeiras. 

"Ex ray yap wavy’ boo’ hy, 00a ré tort, kai Eorat, 

Aivépa re BeBraornce, cai Gvepec, 02 yuvaixec, 

Onpec tr’ oiwvol re, nai WdaroSpipporec lx3vc, 

Kai re Seoi dodtyaiwvec ripyor pepecror. 


“Things are divided and segregated by contention, but joined 

ether by friendship; from which two (contention and friend- 
ship) all that was, is, and shall be, proceeds; as trees, men and 
women, beasts, birds, and fishes, and, last of all, the long-lived 
and honourable gods.” Wherefore the sense of Empedocles’ 
words here was this; that the whole created world, together 
with all things belonging to it, viz. plants, beasts, men, and gods, 
was made from contention and friendship. Nevertheless, since, 
according to Empedocles, contention and friendship did them~ 
selves depend also upon one supreme Deity, which he with Par- 
menides and Xenophanes called rd ¢v, or “ the very One ;” the 
writer De Mundo might well conclude, that, according to Empe- 
docles, all things whatsoever, and not only men, but gods, were 
derived from one supreme Deity. And that this was indeed 
Empedocles’ sense, appears plainly from Aristotle! in his Meta- 


* Pp. 26. 10 Cap. 6. p. 863, tom. 1. opp. Aristotelis. 

1 This passage of Aristotle does not prove Empedocles to have held, that all things 
were generated by the counsel and will of one supreme Being. The Stagirite merely 
says, that, according to Empedocles, all things, God alone excepted, were produced 
from discord; and, in proof, he produces the verses in question. 
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physics:* TiOnor piv yap [’EumsdoxAje) apxhy riva ric p0opac 
ro veixoc’ Odea O av ovS2v Frrov cal rovro yevvav cE abou rov 
‘Evoc. “Amavra yap é robrov r’ GAXa éori, wriv 6 Sedo" Abyet 
your, 

"EE oy xav’ 50a 1’ hy, bea 7’ FS’, b0a 7 icra dxicow, Ke. 


«¢ Empedocles makes contention to be a certain principle of cor- 
ruption and generation: nevertheless, he seems to generate this 
contention itself also from the very One (that is, from the su- 
preme Deity). For all things, according to him, are from this 
contention, God only excepted; he writing after this manner, 
from which (that is, contention and friendship) all the things 
that have been, are, and shall be (plants, beasts, men, and gods) 
derived their original.” For Empedocles, it seems, supposed, 
that were it not for veixoc, “discord,” or contention,” all 
things would be one: so that, according to him, all things 
whatsoever proceeded from contention or discord, together with 
a mixture of friendship; save only the supreme God, who hath 
therefore no contention at all in him, because he is essentially rd 
év, “unity itself and friendship.” From whence Aristotle takes 
occasion to quarrel with Empedocles, as if it would follow from 
his principles, that the supreme and most happy God was the 
least wise of all, as being not able to know any thing besides 
himself, or in the world without him:f Ad xat cvuBalva avry, 
rov ivoatpovioraroy Jedv Frrov podvipov selva trav adAwy, ov yao 
yvwplZe ra orotysia wavra’ rd yap veixog ovK Exe’ 4 O8 yywarc 
rou opolou rq opoly, 
Taig pev ydp (noi) yatay dxwraper, Sdare 0 Sdwp, &c. 


« This therefore happens to Empedocles, that, according to his 
principles, the most happy God is the least wise of all other 

i for he cannot know the elements, because he hath no 
contention in him; all knowledge being by that which is like: 
himself writing thus: We know earth by earth, water by 
water, air by air, and fire by fire; friendship by friendship, and 
contention by contention.”* But, to let this pass, Empedocles 
here te the gods themselves to be derived from contention 
and friendship, the supreme Deity, or most happy God, only 
excepted (who hath no contention in him, and from whom con- 
tention and friendship themselves were derived) plainly acknow- 
ledged both one unmade Deity, the original of all things, under 


© Lib. 3. cap. 4. [P. 295. tom. 4. opp.] ° 

+ Met, lib. 3. cap. 4. Y: 295. tom. 4. opp.] 

2 Aristotle deals unfairly with Empedocles, as with many of the ancient philoso- 
phers. For although he taught that men know like by like, it by no means follows, 
that he ascribed the same kind of knowledge to the supreme Being, or deprived God 
of all knowledge. Empedocles may have supposed God to perceive and know things 
im a very different way from men. 
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the name of rd ty, “the very One,” and many other inferior 
goda, generated or produced by him; they being juniors to 
contention, or discord, as this was also junior to unity, the first 
and supreme Deity. Which gods of Empedocles, that were be- 

otten from contention (as well as men and other things) were 
doubtless the stars and demons. 

Moreover, we may here observe, that according to Empedo- 
cles’ doctrine, the true original of all the evil, both of human 
souls and demons (which he supposed alike lapsable) was derived 
from that vetxoc, “discord and contention,”* that is necessarily 
contained in the nature of them, together with the ill use of 
their liberty, both in this present and their pre-existent state. 
So that Empedocles here trod in the footsteps of Pythagoras, 
whose praises he thus loudly sang forth in his poems: 


"Hy 66 reg by xeivoroy dyno meptdora eldwe, 
“Oc o:) pnxcocroy rpawidwy ixrncaro zovroy, * 


Mavroiwy re padtora cogwy Exinpavog Epywy, &c.+ 


Horum de numero quidam prestantia norat 
Plurima, mentis opes amplas sub pectore servans, 
Omnia vestigans sapientum docta reperta, &c.° 


XXII. Before we come to Socrates and Plato, we shall here 
take notice of some other Pythagoreans, and eminent philoso- 
phers, who clearly asserted one supreme and universal Numen, 
though doubtless acknowledging withal, other inferior gods. 
Philo, in his book De mundi Opificio,} writing of the Hebdo- 
mad or Septenary number, and observing, that, according to the 
Pythagoreans, it was called both a motherless and a virgin num- 
ber, because it was the only number within the Decad, which 
was neither generated, nor did itself generate, tells us, that 
therefore it was made by them a symbol of the supreme Deity : 
Oi TvSaydpeo rév apcQpov rovrov topoiover ry rrysudve Tw 
cuutavrwy, “The Pythagoreans likened this number to the 
prince and governor of all things, or the supreme monarch of the 
universe ;” as thinking it to bear a resemblance of his immutabi- 
lity: which fancy of theirs was before taken notice of by us. 
However, Philo hereupon occasionally cites this remarkable tes- 
timony of Philolaus the Pythagorean: "Eor: yap, gnow, nye- 
pov kal Goxwv aravrwy 5b Osdc, ele att vy, udviysoc, axivnroc, 
auroc airy Spuotoc, Erepog rwv adAwy, “God (saith he) is the 

rince and ruler over all, always one, stable, immoveable, like to 
imself, but unlike to every thing else.” To which may be 
added what in Stobeus is further recorded out of the same Phi- 


* According to that Neleet paivopivyp riovyoc, p. 23. 
+ Porphyr. de Vit. Pyth. p. 194. [Ed. Cantab. p. 35. Ed. Kusteri.] 
3 We have already treated at some length concerning Empedocles and his_philoso- 
phy, on ch. 1. especially on sect, 24. 
P. 23. [P. 22. opp.) , 
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lolaus :* “Hv de 5 xdapoc 2& alwvoe, cal ele aldva dcapéver, ele 
urd évdc TH ovyyeviwe cal Kpatiorw kuBepvauevoc, * This world 
was from eternity, and will remain to eternity, one governed by 
one, which is cognate and the best.” Where notwithstanding he 
seemeth, with Ocellus, to maintain the world’s pre-eternity. 
And again: Aw xat xadoc Eye reyes, xdopov Huey évéoyecav 
atotov Seq re kat yevéctog, “ Wherefore, said Philolaus, the world 
might well be called the eternal energy or effect of God, and of 
successive generation.” 

Jamblichus,* in his Protreptics,f cites a passage out of Archy- 
tas, another Pythagorean, to the same purpose: “Ooric avadtbaa 
olde ré tort, wavra ra yévea ud play Te Kal a’ray apxayv, ovToc 
Soxei prow xaAdav oxomay evonxéivat, ad ov Suvard¢ taocirat Tov 
Ozdv xaropetolSa, &c., “ Whosoever is able to reduce all kinds of 
things under one and the same principle, this man seems to me 
to have found out an excellent specula, or high station, from 
whence he may be able to take a large view and prospect of 
God, and of all other things; and he shall clearly perceive, that 
God is the beginning and end, and middle of all things, that are 
performed according to justice and right reason.” Upon which 
words of Archytas Jamblichus thus glosseth; ‘ Archytas here 
declares the end of all theological speculation to be this, not to 
rest in many fae ‘but to reduce all things under one and 
the same head.” Adding, Toradrn triarhpn rov éivig réXo¢ éort 
waoncg Yewplac, ‘That this knowledge of the first unity, the 
original of all things, is the end of all contemplation.” ore- 
over, Stobzus cites this out of Archytas’ book of principles, 
viz. That besides matter and form,t "Avayxatorfoay riva eluev 
airlay, Trav xivacotcav ivectwTrwy mpayyatwy im Trav pmopga, 
ravra ot rav moatay Suvauet, kat kaQuTepraray eluev, dvouatecrat 
ée Oedv, &c., “There is another more necessary cause, which 
moving, brings the form to the matter; and that this is the first 
and most powerful cause, which is fitly called God. So that 
there are three principles, God, matter, and form; God, the 
artificer and mover, and matter that which is moved, and form 
the art introduced into the matter.” In which same Stobean 
excerption, it also follows afterwards: Aci vdéw re xpéooov elvat, 
vd S2 xotcaoyr tori, Sep OvoudZouev Ody, “ That there must be 
something better than mind; and that this thing better than 
mind is that which we (properly) call God.” 

Ocellus also in the same Stobeus thus writeth:§ Suvrtye ra 
piv oxavea Zwa, trabrac 8’ alriov Yuya" rév S2 xdopov appovia, 


* Eccl. Phys. p. 41. 

* From whom Dr. Th. Gale has extracted these fragments of Archytas, and inserted 
them among other fragments of the Pythagoreans in his Opuscula Veterum Mytholo- 
gic. ct Physic. p. 735. together with the elegant and accurate version of J. North. 

+ Cap; 4. p. 20. t Ecl. Ph. p. 82. § P. 32, [Lib. 1. cap. 16.] 
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ratrac & atriov & Osde* rode & olkwe xal rag wéAtac dpudvora, 
rabvrac © atriy vdéuoe, “ Life contains the bodies of animals, the 
cause of which life is the soul; concord contains houses and 
cities, the cause of which concord is law ; and harmony contains 
the whole world, the cause of which mundane harmony is God.” 
And to the same purpose Aristeus:* Qc 6 rexvlrac worl ray 
réyvay, ovrwe Oed¢ oy appovtav, “ As the artificer is to art, so 
is Giod to the harmony of the world.” There is also this passage 
in the same Stobzusf cited out of an anonymous Pythagorean: 
Orbc pév tory apyxa xal rpwrov, Jeiog 8? 6 xdapoc, “God is the 
principle, and the first thing; and the world (though it be not 
the supreme God) yet is it divine.” 

Timzus Locrus, a Pythagorean senior to Plato, in his book 
concerning Nature, or the Soul of the World (upon which 
Plato’s Timeus was but a kind of commentary) plainly acknow- 
ledgeth both one supreme God, the maker and governor of the 
whole world, and also many other gods, his creatures and subor- 
dinate ministers; in the close thereof,® writing thus concerning 
the punishment of wicked men after this life: “Awavra 6? ravra 
év deurépa mepiddy a Néusore cuvdcéxprve ody Salyoot raXapvaiore 
x9oviog re, roic trdrrac tov avOpwrivwv' ole 6 ravrwv ayepwy 
Orde brérpefe Stolknow xéopw cuuwerAnowptvw ek Jewv re Kat 
avipwrwy, trav re dAAwy Gwwy, Sea Sedauobpynrat wor’ eixdva 
Tay aptoray eldsog aysvvarw Kal aiwviw, “ All these things hath 
Nemesis decreed to be executed in the second circuit by the 
ministry of vindictive terrestrial demons, that are overseers of 
human affairs; to which demons that supreme God, the ruler 
over all, hath committed the government and administration of 
the world. Which world is completed and made up of gods, 
men, and other animals, all created according to the best pattern 
of the eternal and unmade idea.” In which words of Timzus 
there are these three several points of the pagan theology con- 
tained; first, that there is one supreme God, eternal and un- 
made, the creator and governor of the whole world, and who 
made it according to the best pattern or exemplar of his own 
ideas and eternal wisdom. Secondly, that this world created by 
God is compounded and made up of other inferior gods, men, 
and brute animals. Thirdly, that the supreme God hath com- 
mitted the administration of our human affairs to demons and 
inferior gods, who are constant inspectors over us, some of 
which he also makes use of for the punishment of wicked men 
after this life. Moreover, in this book of Timeus Locrus, the 
oy he God is often called 56 Oedc, and sometime 6 dafpwy, 
“God in way of eminency ;” sometime Néog, “ Mind ;” some- 


* Pp. 45, t P. 8. 
* Timeus de Anima Mundi in Gale’s Opusc. Veter. Mythologic. et Physic, p. 566. 
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time 7’ ayaSév, “the very Good ;” sometime axpa rwv aplorwy, 
‘the principle of the best things;” sometime Samoupydc¢ rov 
BeAriovoc, “the Maker of the better,” evil being supposed not 
to proceed from him ; sometime xpdaricroy airtov, “the best and 
most powerful Cause;” sometime apyaydc cal yevérwo aravrwv, 
“the Prince and Parent of all things.” Which God, according 
to him, is not the soul of the world neither, but the creator 
thereof, he having made the world an animal, and a secondary 
generated god: AnAotpevoc wy dptoroy yévvapa roteiv, rovroy 
éroles Seov yevvardv, ovmoKxa pIapnoduevoyv bm’ adAw alrlw, Ew 
T® aurov ouvteraypévw Jew, ciroxa Si4jAsro avroy dtaddbev, * God, 
willing to make the world the best that it was capable of, made 
it a generated god, such as should never be destroyed by any 
other cause but only by that God himself, who framed it, if he 
should ever will to dissolve it. But since it is not the part of 
that which is good to destroy the best of works, the world will 
doubtless ever remain incorruptible and happy, the best of all 
generated things, made by the best cause, looking not at patterns 
artificially framed without him, but the idea and intelligible 
essence, as the paradigms, which whatsoever is made conform- 
able to, must needs be the best, and such as shall never need 
to be mended.” Moreover, he plainly declares, that this gene- 
rated god of his, the world, was produced in time, so as to have a 
beginning: Iptv wpavdv yevéodta, Aéyw Horny idéa re cad dda, 
cai 6 Osd¢ Samovpyd¢ tov eArlovoc, “ Before the heaven was 
made, existed the idea, matter, and God the opifex of the best.” 
Wherefore, whatever Ocellus and Philolaus might do, yet this 
Timzus held not the world’s eternity ; ‘wherein he followed not 
only Pythagoras himself (as we have already showed) but also 
the generality of the first Pythagoreans, of whom Aristotle 
pronounces without exception, yevywor yap rov xdéopoy, “ that 
they generated the world.”* Timszus indeed in this book seems 
to assert the pre-eternity of the matter, as if it were a self- 
existent principle together with God; and yet Clemens Alex- 
andrinus cites a passage out of him looking another way: f 
"AAN’ ayrupuce xal play apynv kal wap’ ‘EAXfvwy axovoat 
woseic; Thuacog & Aoxpoc tv rT pvoKy ovyypaupart Kara 
ALEw HSE por papruphoa. Mila apya ravrwy torty aytvnroe, 
ei yap éytvero, ovx Gy Hv Er apya, GAN éixelva apxa, 2 dc 
éyévero, “Would you hear of one only principle of all things 
amongst the Greeks? Timeus Locrus, in his book of nature, 
will bear me witness thereof; he there in express words writing 
thus, There is one principle of all things unmade: for if it were 
made it would not be a principle, but that would be the principle 


* Met. lib. 1. cap. 7. [P. 276, tom. 4. opp.] 
¢ Strom, 5. p. 604. [P. 718. Edit. Potteri.] 
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from whence it was made.” Thus we see, that Timeus Locrus 
asserted one eternal and unmade God, the maker of the whole 
world, and besides this, another generated god, the world itself 
animated, with its several parts; the difference betwixt both 
which gods is thus declared by him: Ordw 82, rdv piv alwwov 
véoc 699-dévoc, Tw aTavrwy apxayoy kal yevéropa rouréwy, Tov 
62 yevvarov Se dpfouec, cdopov dé révde, kat Ta fépa aba, dxdca 
wpavd évrt, “ That eternal God, who is the prince, original, and 
parent of all these things, is seen only by the mind; but the 
other generated god is visible to our eyes, viz, this world, and 
those parts of it which are heavenly;” that is, the stars, as so 
many particular gods contained in it.©5 But here it is to be ob- 
served, that the eternal God is not only so called by Timzus, as 
being without beginning, but also as having a distinct kind of 
duration from that of time, which is properly called on, or 
eternity, he therein following Parmenides: Eixay 8€ tom ro 
ayevvdtw xpdvw, dv alwva morayopsbousc’ we yap or aldiov 
wapadeypa rov ldavixov kécpov 8d€ Woavdc ?yevvadn, OUTWC HC 
mpoc Tapaderypa Tov alwva Sde yodvoc atv xdaopw edamovgynsn, 
‘Time is but an image of that unmade duration, which we call 
eternity: wherefore, a3 this sensible world was made according 
to that exemplar or pattern of the intelligible world, so was time 
made together with the world, as an imitation of eternity.”7 


® The learned -Doctor, if I am not altogether mistaken, labours in vain to prove, 
that Timeeus Locrus did not associate eternal matter with the supreme Being, or, which 
is the same thing, supposed the world to have been created by God out of nothing. 
Any one who even cursorily examines his book De Anima Mundi, cannot help 
perceiving, that he ranked eternal matter and that, too, animated by a certain confused 
motion, among the first principles of things. Tavray dé rdy bday, see these words p. 
544. didwoy piv iga (Tipatoc), ob pay axivnroy,, duopgoy 6 car’ atrayv cai 
doxnpdrioroy, Sexopivay ot xadcay popgay, “This matter he pronounced to be 
eternal, but immoveable, and of itself without form or figure, yet receiving every 
form.” He here calls the eternal matter with which he supplies his deity, deivnroy, 
or “‘immoveable.” But this must not be understood, as though Timeus supposed it 
to have been agitated by no motion whatever. With him that is dxeivnroy which is 
not moved by reason and in order. And this orderly kind of motion he denies to 
matter, as is put beyond all doubt by what follows soon afterwards, p. 545. ’AyaSdc 
ay 6 Sede, dpev re ray bray dexopéivay ray idéiay cal ddX\ovovpivay, wavroiwe 
piv, drderwe 62, Eder’ ele rdkiy abrdy dye, “God being good, and observing 
matter to receive form and to be changed variously but irregularly, he saw_that it was 
necessary to reduce it to order.” Nor are we compelled to think otherwise by what 
the learned Doctor here quotes in order to prove, that Timeus is not to be classed 
among those who held matter to be eternal. I. Aristotle in saying that all the Pytha- 
goreans “ generated the world,” does not add, however, that they “generated the 
world out of nothing.” The words which precede and foli:w clearly show Aristotle’s 
meaning to be simply this, that the Pythagoreans did not !.cld the form of the world 
to be eternal, as the Stagirite himself supposed: he dccs not deny them‘ to have 
regarded matter as eternal. II. The passage of Timeeus quoted from Clemens is of no 
weight against the express testimonies which may be collected from the book. For, 
setting aside that it admits of being explained-so as not to oppose the eternity of mat- 
ter, it is impossible for any one to determine the sense of a few words like these, unleas 
they were restored to their own place in the context. 

7 I should hardly consider this passage of Timsus sufficient to prove, that he held 
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It hath been already observed,* that Onatus, another Pytha- 
gorean, took notice of an opinion of some in his time, that there 
was one only God, who comprehended the whole world, and no 
other gods besides, or, at least, none such as was to be religiously 
worshipped ; himself in the mean time asserting, that there was 
both one God and many gods; or, besides one supreme and uni- 
versal Numen, many other inferior and particular deities, to 
whom also men ought to pay religious worship. Now his fur- 
ther account of both these assertions is contained in these follow- 
ing words:t Tot 8 Afyovrec Eva Sedy eluev, adAAG 1H TWOAAW, 
auaptavorre’ ro yao plyioroy a&lwua rig Selac wrepoyxiig ov 
ovrytewpovuTe’ Aéyw S? ro aoxev xat KaInyleoSa: Tov dpolwy, kat 
Kpartotoy xal xaQuriprepov eluev rav adAdwv' rot & adAai Yeo 
wort Tov mewrov xal vonroy otTwe ExovTt, &oTwEP YopEUTA Tor? 
Kopugaioy, cal orpariwra worl orparayoy, kat Aoxlra kal évre- 
taypévo: mort rakiapyav xat Aoyapxéray, Exovre pboww, ErecIat 
kal traxoAousely ry Kadwe KaSryeouévy® Kowwdy piv TwY adroy 
TO Epyoy tort, kat TY GpxovrTt, al rwy apxoptvwy* adX’ ov«éri 
Sévavro avvteray Pat rol apxduevor worl rd Epyov, aroAaupOEvrec 
ayeudvog’ Gorep ovd? yopeural Tort ovypdlav, od? oTpaTiW Tat 
worl orpatrylay, aroAndpbivrec: aysudvoc; Tol piv orparayw, Tot 
62 xopvpaw, “They who maintain, that there is only. one God, 


eternity to be duration without any succession. Time according. to him is that which 
is produced by the annual conversion of the sun and stars: ‘O Sedc, says he, ixéopnoey 
ric wrepiddwe ody kdopy ob ydp vy xpd Kéopp dorpa, “ God ordered time, or the 
conversions of time, together with the world: for before the world there were no stars.” 
But those also, who have a conception of parts or a certain succession in eternity, 
acknowledge, that that time which is produced by the motion of the stars, did not exist 
before the world. Therefore, Timzus’ denying that time existed before the origin of 
the stars, does not show him to have attributed a continuous eternity to God. Besides, 
the fact of his asserting time to have been made acgording to the pattern of eternity 
proves, that he considered time to resemble eternity, and eternity time. But, take 
away succession from eternity, and you cannot understand what similitude there is 
between time and eternity, or how time could be formed after.the model of eternity. 
To show the possibility of any one’s denying time te have existed before the creation 
of the world, and yet not acknowledging, that eternity is without all succession, I shall 
quote a passage of Cicero’s on this subject, from De Natura Deor. lib. 1. cap. 9. p. 
2891. tom. 9. opp.: Secula nunc dico, non ea, que dieram noctiumque numero 
annuis cursibus conficiuntur: nam fateor, ea sine mundi conversione effici non potuisse: 
sed fuit quedam ab infinito tempore eternitas, quam nulla temporum circumecriptio 
metiebatur, spatio tamen, qualis ea fuerit, intelligi potest : quod ne in cogitationem 
quidem cadit, ut fuerit tempus aliquod, nullum quum tempus esset, “I now speak of 
ages, not thoee which are formed by the number of days and nights in their annual 
courses: for those I acknowledge could not be produced without the revolution of the 
world: but there was a certain eternity from infinity, which was measured by no cir- 
cumscription of time, the nature of which notwithstanding can be understood from 
space: which is not in thought even conceived to have been time, since no time 

isted.”” These are the words of Velleius the Epicurean; who, like Timeus, denies 
time to have existed before the stars were, and still does not suppose eternity to be 
without succession and parts, as he affirms that there were ages before time. Nec 
enim, says he, si mundus nullus erat, secula non erant, “ For, if there was no world, it 
does not follow that there were not ages.” He grants therefore that in thought eternity 
may be distributed into ages. : 

* Pag. 233. + Stob. Eccl. Phys. p. 5. 
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and not many gods, are very much mistaken, as not considering 
aright, what the dignity beet majesty of the divine transcendency 
chiefly consisteth in, namely, in ruling and governing those 
which are like to it (that is, gods) and in excelling or surmount- 
ing others, and being superior to them. But all those other 
gods which we contend for, are to that first and intelligible God . 
but as the dancers to the Corypheus or Choragus, and as the 
inferior common soldiers to the captain or cael to whom it 
properly paomay vie to follow and comply with their leader and 
commander. ‘The work indeed is common, or the same to them 
both, to the ruler, and them that are ruled; but they that are 
ruled could not orderly conspire and agree together into one 
work were they destitute of a leader; as the singers and dancers 
could not conspire together into one dance and harmony, were 
they destitute of a Coryphzus; nor soldiers make up one orderly 
army, were they without a captain or commander.” 

And as the supreme God is here called by Onatus the Cory- 

heus of the Bods, so is he in like manner by the writer 

undo,® styled the Coryphus of the world, or the Precentor 
and Presultor of it, in these words: KaSdaep év yop, xopugatov 
kardp&avroc, ouvernyxel mac 6 yopoc avopwr, tof Sre wai yuvar- 
Kav, ev Stapdpore gwvaic d€uripac cat Bapurtpac, play appovray 
éupeAn xepavybyrwv, oUrwe Exe Kal el rou rd obumav dtétovroc 
Seov" cata yao 7b dvwev ivddomov brs rov depwvipwe Gv xopu- 
palov mpocayopevstyroc, xiveirat p2v ta Gotpa ast Kal 6 ciuwac 
ovpavdc, “ As in a chorus, when the Corypheus or Precentor 
hath begun, the whole choir compounded of men, and sometimes 
of women too, followeth, singing every one their part, some in 
higher and some in lower notes, but all mingling together into 
one complete harmony; so in the world, God, as the Corypheeus, 
the Precentor and Presultor, beginning the dance and music, 
the stars and heavens move round after him, according to those 
numbers and measures which he prescribes them, altogether 
making up one most excellent harmony.” ° 

It was also before? observed, that Ecphantus the Pythagorean,. 
and Archelaus the successor of Anaxagoras (who were both of 
them atomists in their physiology) did assert the world to have 
been made at first, and still to be governed by one divine Mind ; 
which is more than some atomists of ours in this present age, 
who notwithstanding pretend to be very good Theists, will 
acknowledge. We shall, in the next place, mention Euclides 

egarensis, the head of that sect called Megaric, and who is 
said to have been Plato’s master for some time after Socrates’ 
death ; whose doctrine is thus set down by Laértius:!° Odroc &y 


® Cap. 6. p. 861. 862. tom. 1. opp. Aristotelis, 
® See ch. 1. sect. 26. 
10 Lib. 2, segm. 106. p. 142. 
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ro wyaddy amepalvero, woAACIc dvdpact kadobpevov’ br? piv yao 
Podvnoty, Sr? S2 Oedv, wal GAAore Nov, xal ra Nord. rd 62 avre- 
xelneva ty ‘Ayaby, avgpet, un elvac paoxwv, Which we under- 
stand thus, “ That Euclides (who followed Xenophanes and Par- 
menides) made the first principle of all things to be one the very 
Good, called sometimes Wisdom, sometimes God, sometimes 
Mind, and sometimes by other names; but that he took away 
all, that is opposite to good, denying it to have any real entity :” 
that is, he maintained, that there was no positive nature of evil, 
or that evil was no principle.1 And thus do we also understand 
that of Cicero,? when he represents the doctrine of the Megarics 
after this manner: Id bonum solum esse, quod esset Unum, et 
Simile, et Idem, et Semper; to wit, that they spake this con- 
cerning God, that Good or Goodness itself is a name properly 
belonging to him, who is also One, and Like, and the game, 
and Always; and that the true good of man consisteth in a 
ticipation of, and conformity with this first Good. Which doc- 
trme Plato seems to have derived from him, he m like manner 
calling the supreme Deity by those two names, ré ¢v and 7’ aya- 
Sav, “the One” and “the Good,” and concluding true human 
felicity to consist in a participation of the first Good, or of the 
divine Nature. 

In the next place we shall take notice of Antisthenes, who 
was the founder also of another sect, to wit, the Cynic; for he, 
in a certain physiological treatise, is said to have affirmed :* Esse 
populares deos multos, sed naturalem unum; “ That though there 
were many popular gods, yet there was but one natural God :” 
or, as it is expressed in Lactantius:* Unum esse naturalem 
Deum, quamvis gentes et urbes suos habeant populares, “ That 
there was but one natural God, though nations and cities had 
their several popular ones.” Wherefore Velleius the Epicurean 
in Cicero® quarrels with this Antisthenes, as one who destroyed 
the nature of the gods, because he denied a multitude of inde- 
pendent deities, such as Epicurus pretended to assert. For this 
of Antisthenes is not so to be understood, as if he had therein 
designed to take away all the inferior gods of the Pagans, which 
had he at all attempted, he would doubtless have been accounted 
an Atheist, as well as Anaxagoras was; but his meaning was, 
only to interpret the theology of the Pagans concerning those 
other gods of theirs, that were or might be looked upon as abso- 


2 Or to explain the thing more clearly in the language of philosophers: “ He main- 
tamed evil to be privation.” 

? Academ. Quest. lib, 4. cap. 42. p. 2325. tom. 8. opp. ; 

? Cicero records this saying of Antisthenes, De Natura Deor. lib. 1. cap. 13. p. 2898. 
tom. 9. opp. 

“ De Ira Dei cap. 11. p. 934. But in Divinar. Institut. lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 86. he 
exhibits Antisthenes’ dogma, as it stands in Cicero. 

5 De Natura Deor. lib. 1. cap. 13. p, 2898. 
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lute and independent; that these, though many Dod eee gods, 
yet indeed were but one and the same natural , called by 
several names. As, for example, when the Greeks worshipped 
Zeus, the Latins Jovis, the Egyptians Hammon, the Babylonians 
Bel, the Scythians Pappzeus; these were indeed many popular 
gods, yet nevertheless all but one and the same natural God. 

again, when in the self-same pagan cities and countries, the 
respective laws thereof made mention of several gods, as supreme 
and absolute in their several territories, as Jupiter in the heavens, 
Juno in the air, Neptune in the sea; or, as being chief in several 
kinds of functions, as Minerva for learning, Bellona for war, &c. 
(for this Aristotle takes notice of in his book against Zeno :® 
Kata Tov vduov, ToAAG Kkpelrrove aAAjAwy of Jeol, That accord- 
ing to the laws of cities and countries, one god was best for one 
thing, and another for another”) Antisthenes here declared con- 
cerning these also, that they were indeed many popular, or civil 
gods, but all really one and the same natural God. 

To Antisthenes might be added Diogenes Sinopensis, of whom 
it is recorded by Laértius,® that observing a woman too super- 
stitiously worshipping the statue or image of a god, endeavouring 
to abate her superstition, he thus bespake her: Ovx evAaBg, & 
yova, ph wore Osov Smiatev Eatwrog (wavta yao éorty avToU 
mwAnon) acxnuovhoyc, “ Take you not care, O woman, of not 
behaving yourself unseemly, in the sight of that God, who 
stands behind you; for all things are full of him:” thereby giv- 
ing her occasion, more to mind and re that supreme and 
clas Numen, that filleth the whole world and is every 
where. 

XXIII. It hath been frequently affirmed, that Socrates 
died a martyr for one only God, in opposition to those many gods 
of the Pagans; and Tertullian,? for one, writeth thus of him, 
Propterea damnatus est Socrates, quia deos destruebat, “ Socrates 
was therefore condemned to die, because he destroyed the gods.” 
And indeed that Socrates asserted one supreme God, the maker 
and governor of the whole world, is a thing not at all to be 


© Cap. 4. p. 782. t, 2. opp. 

7 This interpretation however of Antisthenes’ saying: “ That there were many po- 
pular gods, but only one natural God,” is too far-fetched and does not appear to corre- 
spond to the signification of the words, For who will readily believe Antisthenes to 
have meant by these words, “ that the gods of the several nations were merely so many 
different names of one supreme Being?” Because the learned Doctor was himself 
imbued with this opinion, he therefore could easily discover it in the words of Antis- 
thenes; but we who hold this opinion to be doubtful are not able to do so. I consider 
the meaning of the father of the Cynics to have been evidently this: That, although 
the various nations made many gods, still these were not naturally gods, there being 
but one deity who is of himself and by his own nature God. So also was this dogma 
understood by Lactantius. 

§ Lib, 6. segm. 37. p. 333. 

® In Apologet. cap. 14. p, 144. ed Havercampii. 
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doubted. In his discourse with Aristodemus, in Xenophon’s 
first book of Memoirs,’® he convinced him that the things of this 
world were not made by chance, but by Mind and Counsel : 
Otrw ye sxomoupivy wave Foxe ravta cogo rivoc Syutovpyow Kal 
giAofwou Trexvijyati, “Iam now convinced from what you say, 
that the things of this world were the workmanship of some wise 
Artificer, who also was a lover of animals.” And so he en- 
deavoured to persuade him, that that mind and understanding. 
which is in us, was derived from some mind and understanding 
in the universe, as well as that earth and water which is in us, 
from the earth and water of the universe :' Xv 8? ceavrov dod- 
veudy re Soxeic Eye, aAAoM 8 ovdauod ovd?v Podvimov elvat, 
idwe, Stt yg Te puxpdyv ptooe tv TH awpate TOAAC Ovone Eye, 
kat tyoov Bpayd, woAAov Syroc, kal Tov GAAwy Siprou peyadwy 
Gyrwy ixactou puKpov pépac Aabdyre Tb ovvippooral cor; vou 2 
pdvoy aoa ovdapou Svyta as ebruxwc Tw Soxei¢g avvapTaca, “ Do 
you think that you only have wisdom in yourself, and that there 
is none any where else in the whole world without you? though 
you know that you have but a small part in your body of that. 
vast quantity of the earth which is without you; and but little 
of that water and fire, and so of every other thing, that your 
body is compounded of, in respect of that great mass and maga- 
zine of them which is in the world. Is mind and understanding 
therefore the only thing, which you fancy you have some wa 

or other, luckily got and snatched unto yourself, whilst there is 
no such thing any where in the world without you; all those 
infinite things thereof being thus orderly disposed by chance ?” 
And when Aristodemus afterwards objected, that he could not see 
any artificer that made the world, as he could those artificers 
which made all other human things, Socrates thus replies: Ové? 
yap riv ceavrov ob ye Wuyiy Space, ) Tov owparog Kupla éotiv’ 
@ore xara ye rovro EEeorl cor Aéyerv, Sre OVS? yowpy adAd rbyy 
ravra xoarrec, “ Neither do you see your own soul, which rules 
over your body; so that you might for the same reason conclude 
yourself to do nothing by mind and understanding neither, but 
all by chance, as well as that all things in the world are done by 
chance.” Again, when he further disputed in this manner 


10 These are not Socrates’ words, but those of Aristodemus. to Socrates, in Xeno- 
phon’s Memorab. Socrat. p. 573. opp. 

? I cannot see that Socrates says in these words what Dr. Cudworth makes him say, 
that the minds of men were derived from the mind of the whole universe. In this 
discourse with Aristodemus, Socrates decides nothing as to the origin and nature of the 
mind, his object being to prove that this world was both made by God, and is adminis- 
tered and governed by him. In the English version, however, there are more words 
than answer to the Greek. Dr. Cudworth, in quoting passages of ancient Greek 
authors frequently supplies them with free and paraphrastic translations: a custom 
which I have thought proper to follow in all instances, where no injury is done to the 
sense. 
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against the necessity of worshipping the Deity: Ovx urepopa 
ro Saydviov, @ Desxparec, GAN’ ixeivov peyadomwperiorepov Hyoupat, 
§ we tie tung Jeparelac mpocdeiatar, ey despise not the Deity, 
O Socrates, but think him to be a more magnificent being than 
that he should stand in need of my worship of him :” Socrates 
again answers: “Oow peyadompertorepov akiot oe Separebey, 
rocovry paAdAov tiunrfoy avrd, “ How much the more magnifi- 
cent and illustrious that being is which takes care of you, so 
much the more, in all reason, ought it to be honoured by you.” 
Lastly, Aristodemus discovering his disbelief of providence, ‘as 
a, thing which seemed to him incredible, if not impossible, that 
one and the same Deity should be able to mind all things at 
once, Socrates endeavours to cure this disbelief of his in this 
manner: "Q ayaS?, xarduabe, Sri nal 6 ad¢ vovg tvwv Td oov 
capa, Swe BobdAcrat, uerayeplZerat. oleaat ovY xpn, Kal THY év 
wav7l dpdvnow ra wavta, Grwe av adry nov y otrw rlOecSat’ 
kat fin TO cov piv Supa dvvacIa emt woAAad oradia e€veio~ 
Sar, rdv S rov Ocov SdIadyuov addvaroy elvac dua wavra Spar, 
‘Consider, friend, I pray you, if that mind, which is in your 
body, does order and dispose it every way as it pleases; why 
should not that wisdom which is in the universe be able to 
order all things therein also, as seemeth best to it? And 
if your eye can discern things several miles distant from it, 
why should it be thought impossible for the eye of God to 
behold all things at once? Lastly, if your soul can mind 
things both here and in Egypt, and in Sicily; why may not 
the great mind or wisdom of God be able to take care of all 
things, in all places?” And then he concludes, that if Aristo- 
demus would diligently apply himself to the worship of God, he 
should at length be convinced, “Or: rocovrov xa rorourdy éore 
TO Yeiov, WS’ Gua wavra éogy, kal wavra axobev, cal wravrayou 
maptivat, kat Gua TavTwy emipueAcioda, “ That God is such and 80 
great a being, as that he can, at once, see all things, and hear 
things, and be present every where, and take care of all 
affairs.” Moreover, Socrates, in his discourse with Euthy- 
demus, in Xenophon’s fourth book, s thus concerning that 
invisible Deity which governs the whole world: O{ yap adAo 
Seol Hyiv ra ayada Siddvrec, ovdiy rovrwy ig rd tudavic idvrec 
dddaoww, wat 6 rov SAov xdopov cuvrarrwy Te kal cuvéxwr, év @ 
mwavra cada xal ayata tort, &c. ovroc ra ptytora piv mpatTrwr 
dparat, r60e Olkovopwy adparoc Hiv gotiw’ tvvde O& cal & wact 
avepdc Soxwy elvat HAtoc, ove brirpira toig avOpwroe éavrov 
axpibac dpgv, adX’ tay rie abréy avatdwe ?yxetpn JeaoIai, rHVv 
Ofw agapeira, “The other gods giving us things, do it 
without visibly appearing to us; and that God, who framed and 
containeth the whole world (in which are all good and excellent 
things) and who continually supplieth us with them, he, though 
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he be seen to do the greatest things of all, yet notwithstandi 

is himself invisible and unseen. "eWhich Beak the less a 
wondered at by us, because the sun, who seemeth manifest to all, 
yet will not suffer himself to be exactly and distinctly viewed, 
but if any one boldly and standart gaze upon him, will 
deprive him of his sight: as also because the soul of man, which 
most of all eine in him partaketh of the Deity, though it be 
that which manifestly rules and reigns in us, yet is it never seen, 
@ Xp) xatavoovvra pn Katappovely THY aoparwy, GAN’ & Trav 
yivoutvwy, thy Sbvauty avrwy Karapaylavoyra, riuav Td Sarudnoy, 
‘Which particulars he that considers, ought not to despise 
invisible things, but to honour the supreme Deity, taking notice 
of his power from his effects.” Where we have ro Saudvoy, as 
also before ro Ociov, plainly put for the “supreme Deity.” And 
we did the rather set down these passages of Socrates here con- 
cerning God and Providence, that we might shame those, who, 
in these latter days of ours, are so atheistically inclined, if at 
least they have any or shame left in them. 

But, notwithstanding Socrates’ thus clearly serait Mee one 
supreme and universal Numen, it doth not therefore follow that 
he rejected all those other inferior gods of the Pagans, as is com- 
monly conceived. But the contrary thereunto appeareth from 
these very es of his now cited, wherein there is mention 
made of other gods besides the supreme. And how conformable 
Socrates was to the pagan religion and worship, may appear 
from those last dying words of his, (when he should be most 
serious, ) after he had drunk the poison, wherein he required his 
friends to offer a votive cock for him to A¢sculapius :* for which 
Origen thus perstringeth him: Kat rnA«Kaira groc0¢pfoavrec 
wept tic Wuyxiic kal rhv diaywyny tiie Kadwo Befduonvler dueEed- 
Odvrec, xatadkindvree 76 péyeBog wv avroic 6 Ord¢ ipavipwoer, 
evreAR Ppovovct kal cutxpa, aX\exrpvdéva Ty AaxAymy arodiddyrec, 
«© And they who had philosophized so excellently concerning 
the soul, and discou concerning the happiness of the future 
state to cae ies live sh do afterward sink griiel er oa 

t, high, and noble things, to a superstitious re of little, 
nal and trifling ae rete such as “ile paying of a cock to 
Eeculapius.” Where notwithstanding, Origen doth not charge 
Socrates with such gross and downright idolatry, as he does else- 
where,* for his sacrificing to the Pythian Apollo, who was but an 
inferior demon. And perhaps some may excuse Socrates here, as 
thinking that he looked upon Aésculapius no otherwise than as 
the supreme Deity, called by that name, as exercising his provi- 


* Cont. Cels, lib. 9. p. 277. 

* He means no doubt the passage occurring in lib, 7. adv. Celsum. p. 835. in which 
Origen suspects that the praises bestowed on Socrates by Apollo arose from the cir- 
cumstance of the philosopher being a constant worshipper of this deity. 
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dence over the sickness and health or recovery of men, and that 
therefore he would have an eucharistic sacrifice offered to him in 
his behalf, as having now cured him at once of all diseases by 
death. However Plato‘ informs us, that Socrates immediately 
before he drunk his poison, did edyeo3at roic Seoic, rv perolenow 
riv evOévde exeioe evruxH elvat, “pray (not to God, but to the 
gods, that is, to the supreme and inferior gods both together, as 
in Plato’s Phzdrus he did to Pan, and the other tutelar gods of 
that place) that his translation from hence into the other world 
might be happy to him.” And Xenophon, in his Memoirs,‘ 
informs us, thet Socrates did, both in his words and practice, 
approve of that doctrine of the Pythian Apollo, That the rule 
of piety and religion ought to be the law of every particular city 
and country ; he affirming it to be a vanity for any man to be 
singular herein. Lastly, in his own apology, as written by 
Plato, he professes to acknowledge the sun, moon, and stars for 
gods; condemning the contrary doctrine of Anaxagoras, as irra- 
tional and absurd. Wherefore we may well conclude this 
opinion of Socrates’ being condemned for denying the many gods 
of the Pagans, or of his being a martyr for one only God, to be 
nothing but a vulgar error. 

But if you therefore demand what that accusation of impiety 
really was which he was charged with, Socrates himself, in 
Plato’s Euthyphro, will inform you, that it was for his free and 
open condemning those traditions concerning the gods, wherein 
wicked, dishonest, and unjust actions were imputed to them. 
For when oe having accused his own father as guilty of 
murder (merely for committing a homicide into prison, who hap- 
pened to die t ~ would justify himself from the examples of 
the gods, namely Jupiter and Saturn, because Jupiter, the best 
and justest of the gods, had committed his father Saturn to 
prison for devouring his sons, as Saturn himself also had cas- 
trated his father Celius for some miscarriages of his, Socrates 
thus bespeaks him: ’Apaye, & Ev@idpov, rovr’ toriv, ob Evexa 
THY yoagny pebyw, Sri ra roravra bredav ric wept Twv Yew A€yn, 
dvoxepo¢ wwe arodéxoua, &c. “Is not this the very thing, 6 


* For my part I do not approve of this explication of Socrates’ concluding words. 
Nor do I understand how any one could recommend a cock to be sacrificed to a part 
or department, as it were, of divine providence. Still, I do not agree with those, who 
derive from these words matter for grave charge against Socrates and suppose them to 
prove beyond controversy, that he was as superstitious as the rest of the Athenian 
people. Socrates uttered them on the point of death and some time after he had 
drunk the poison, when he was already become nearly torpid. Who then would be so 
bold as to affirm, that a man speaking in such circumstances was still conscious of what 
he was teaching his disciples. Probably his mind was already affected, and his reason 
so impaired, that he did not clearly understand what he was saying. 

. * In Phedone, p. 402. opp. e have already shown the fallacy of what is here 
stated respecting Socrates’ prayers to Pan. 

5 Lib. 4. p. 634. opp. 
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Euthyphro, for which I am accused? namely, because when I 
hear any one affirming such matters as these concerning the gods, 
I am very loth to believe them, and stick not publicly to declare 
my dislike of them? And can you, O Euthyphro, in good 
earnest think, that there are indeed wars and contentions amo 
the gods, and that those other things were also done by them, aren 4 
ts and painters commonly impute to them? such as the Peplum 
or veil of Minerva, which in the Panathenaics is with great pomp 
and ceremony brought into the Acropolis, is embroidered all over 
with ?” Thus we see that Socrates, though heasserted one supreme 
Deity, yet he saeiplary cir notwithstanding, other ‘inferior 
created gods, together with the rest of the Pagans, honouring 
and worshipping them; only he disliked those poetic fables 
concerning them (believed at that time by the vulgar), in which 
all manner of unjust and immoral actions were fathered on 
them ; which, together with the envy of many, was the only 
true reason, why he was then accused of impiety and atheism.° 


® The conclusion here arrived at by the worthy Doctor respecting the religion of 
Socrates in opposition to received opinions, is a just and wise one; and since his time 
has been corroborated at some length by the most learned J. Le Clerc, in the Sylva 
Philologicw subjoined to his Dialogues of Aischines the Socratic, cap. 3. entitled De 
Socrate, p. 177. &c. Nor ought we to listen to those, among whom are many of the 
early Christian fathers, who tell us, that Socrates was put to death for no other reason 
than because he professed one God, and denied the existence of more than one; nor, 
again, should those be regarded, who maintain that he wholly assented to the common 
religions of the Greeks, and entertained the same notions regarding the gods, as the rest 
of the Athenian people. Socrates occupied as it were an intermediate position between 
the professors of one God and the worshippers of idle deities. The illustrious man, as 
is manifest fram Xenophon and Plato, believed in the existence of one supreme Being, 
the maker and framer of all things: but to this deity he supposed many natures more 
noble than man to be subject and to be appointed by him over certain offices ; to which 
it behoves us to pay religious homage. These natures he considered to be the gods 
worshipped at that period by the Greeks and Athenians. On which account he dis- 
carded the poctic fables, as by no means applying to such gods, but wished the cere- 
monies and rites themselves to be retained and tolerated, till by the blessing of the 
supreme Being mankind should have become more enlightened. Hence it is not to be 
wondered at, that, as Xenophon at the very commencement of his Memoirs informs us, 
he both sacrificed to the gods, and attached some importance to divination. Socrates 
and the Athenian people were united in the worship only of the gods: their opinions 
respecting these gods were altogether different. The people in supplicating Mercury, 
prayed to that Mercury of whom the poets sung, the son of Maia, the patron of 
thieves and the messenger of the gods. But Socrates, when discharging the same duty, 
rejected such fables, and worshipped a certain divine and powerful nature, to which he 
supposed the omnipotent Being who controls all things had committed a portion of his 
own power. And the same I should wish to be understood of the other deities, to 
which Socrates is said to have sacrificed like the rest of the Athenians. But the people, 
and doubtless the priests themselves, regarded with displeasure any attempt to throw 
discredit upon those fables respecting the gods, upon which the whole of the public reli- 
gion was based. The priests at least could not be so short-sighted as not to perceive, 
that, if these fictions of the poets were once thoroughly rooted out of men’s minds, the 
time would soon arrive, when the festivals themselves, which owed their origin to the 
poetic fables, as also the sacrifices, images, statues, signs, temples, and last of all the 
priests, would be abandoned and dispensed with. Socrates was said, therefore, to intro- 
duce new gods and a new religion, and on this charge was arraigned before his judges. 
Nor, I must candidly confess, do I consider this to have been done unjustly, or in 
defiance of truth. Socrates himself, indeed, in Plato, repels the charge, nor is 
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However, though Plato acknowledged and worshipped many 
gods, yet is it undeniably evident, that he was no polyarchist, 
bat a monarchist, an assertor of one supreme God, the only 
avrogunc, or “self-originated being,” the maker of the -heaven 
and earth, and of all those other gods, For first, it is plain, 
that, accor ling to Plato, the soul of the whole world was not 
itself eter al, much less self-existent, but made or produced by 
God in time, though indeed before its body, the world, from 
these words of his:* Thy Yuyny ov« de viv toripay étmiyetpovpev 
Aéyev, OVTWE EuNXaYcaTO Kat 6 Oede vewrépay, 6 Ci Kal yevioe 
cal apery woorépay Kal mpeofsutioay Yuyiv swuaroc, we CeowdrTty 
xai aokovcay aptouévov cuvecrijcaro, “ God did not fabricate or 
make the soul of the world, in the same order that we now treat 
ne it, that is, after it, as junior to it; but that which 
was to rule over the world, as its body, being more excellent, he 
made it firat, and senior to the same.” Upon which account, 
Aristotle quarrels with Plato as contradicting himself, in that he 
affirmed the soul to be a principle, and yet supposed it not to be 
eternal, but made together with the heaven:f “AAAa pi ovd? 
TlAdrwvi ye olov re AEyey, Hv olerae apynv elvat, évlore auto éauro 
Kivouy, YoTEepov ydo «al Gua Tw! ovparp 4 Yuyn, “ Neither is it 
possible for Plato ee to extricate himself, who sometimes de- 
clares the soul to be a principle, as that which moves itself, and 
yet affirms it again not to be eternal, but made together with 
the heaven.” For which cause some Platonists conclude, that 
Plato asserted a double Psyche, one the third hypostasis of his 
trinity, and eternal ; the other created in time, together with the 
world, which seems to be a probable opinion. Wherefore, since, 
according to Plato, the soul of the world, which is the chief of 
all his inferior gods, was not self-existent, but made or produced 
by God in time, all those other gods of his, which were but parts 
of the world, as the sun, moon, stars, and demons, must needs 
be so too. But lest any should suspect, that Plato might, for 
all that, suppose the world and its gods not to have been made 
by one only unmade God, but by a multitude of co-ordinate, 
self-existent principles, or deities conspiring ; we shall observe, 
that the contrary hereunto is plainly declared by him, in way of 
answer to that query, whether or no there were many and inf} 
nite worlds (as some philosophers had maintained), or only one? 
he resolving it thus:{ [Idrepov ovy dp9a¢ Eva ovpavdyv mpo- 
sipfxapev, 7 ToAAobc Kal amcioouc Aéyev iv dpSdrepov; Eva, 
timep xara Td wapaderypa SeSnutoupynuévog Eorar’ TO yap weptt- 
xov wavra érdoa vonra Cwa, ue’ Exrépou Seirepov ov ay ror en, 
&c. iva oby 7r5de xara tiv wdvwow Suotov y Ty mavTerci Soy, Sia 

* Plat. Tim. p. 34. [P. 528. opp.] 


+ Arist. Met. lib. 14. cap. 6. i: 478, tom. 4. opp.] 


~ Tim. p. 31. ([P. 527. edit. Ficini.} 
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raura oure dbo ovr amtipouc érolnaev 6 mow Kéopoug, aAX’ ele bbe 
HOvoytviic ovpavoc yeyovwd Eott Te kal Ecerar, “ Whether have 
we nghtly affirmed, that there is only one heaven (or world), or 
is 1t more agreeable to reason, to hold many or infinite? We 
say there is but one, if it be made agreeable to its intellectual 
paradigm, containing the ideas of all animals and otherehings in 
it; for there can be but one archetypal animal, which is the 
paradigm of all created beings: wherefore, that the world may 
agree with its paradigms in this respect of solitude or oneliness, 
therefore is it not two, nor infinite, but one only begotten.” His 
meaning is, that there is but one archetypal Mind, the Demiur- 
gus, or maker of all things that were produced, and therefore 
but one world. 

And this one God, which, according to Plato, was the maker 
of the whole world, is frequently ed by him, in his Timezus 
and elsewhere, 6 Qedc, “God,” or “the God,” by way of excel- 
lency ; sometimes 6 Anuoupydc, “the Architect or Artificer of 
the world ;” sometimes 6 Homnric¢ xal Tarje rovee rov ravroe, 
“the Maker and Father of this universe,” whom it is hard to 
find out, but impossible to declaré to the vulgar. Again, 6 émt 
waot Otoc, “the God over all ;” rii¢ dbcewe Kriarie, ‘the Crea- 
tor of nature ;” rov mavréc "Aoyi, “the sole Principle of the 
universe;” mavrwy Airioy, “the Cause of all things ;” Note wav- 
tw Baarrkvc, “ Mind, the king of all things ;” Nove atroxparwp, 
qwavra Koopwy, dia wavrwy iwy, “that sovereign Mind, which 
orders all things, and passes through all things; rov*’wavré¢g Ku- 
Bepvirnc, “the Governor of the whole ;” 7d dv ae, yéveotv 82 
oun Exov, “that which always is, and was never made;” 6 moe- 
tog Qsdc, “the first God ;” 6 pfytoto¢e Aaluwy, and 6 péytoroc 
Seov, “the greatest God,” and “the greatest of the gods;” 6 
HAtov yevvijaac, “he that generated or produced the sun ;"° 6 yiv, 
ovpavov kat Seovc, kal wavra ra ty ovpavy Kal ra év geov kal 
wo yng amavra toyaCerat,* “he that makes earth, and heaven, 
and the gods; aad doth all things, both in heaven and hell, and 
under the earth.” Again,9 he by whose efficiency the things of 


* De Rep. lib. 10. [P. 511.] . 

* Not having found these words in the part of Plato pointed out by the learned 
Doctor, 1 suspected, that in hastily glancing over book 10. De Legibus he had inad- 
vertently applied what Plato there says of the soul of the world to God, and had added 
some words of his own. For, in p. 667. Plato tells us, that the soul of [the world 
governs the universe, and rdyra rad car’ obpavdy, cai ynv, cal Sddarrav weptd- 
year, ‘‘ causes all things in heaven, and earth, and the sea to move.” But I abandoned 
this idea on meeting with the very words in another place, namely, De Repub- 
lica, lib. 10. p. 521. 

® Plato, in his Sophista, p. 168. distributes the creative power, or d¥vapic rosnrien, 
into Auman and divine, but defines this power generally thus: Tloeyrixyny ddvapey 
raoay igapev elvat, rig Gv atria yiyverat roig py ape eee ovoty borepoy 
yiyvec@a, “We affirm all that to be creative power, which is the cause of things 
existing that did not exist before.” That Dr. Cudworth should refer this definition to 
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the world torepoy éyévero, wpdrepov ove Svra, “ were afterwards 
made when they were not before ;” or “from an antecedent non- 
existence brought forth into being.” This philosopher some- 
where intimating, that it was as easy for God to produce those 
real things, the sun, moon, stars, and earth, &c., from himeelf, as 
it is fof us to produce the images of ourselves and whatsoever 
else we please, only by interposing a looking-glass. Lastly, he is 
called,’° S¢ wavra ra te Zia tpyaZerat, kai éavrov, “he that 
causeth or produceth both all other things, and even himself ;” 
the meaning whereof is this, he that is avropuijc (as the same 
Plato also calls him) “a self-originated Being, and from no other 
cause besides himself, but the cause of all other things.” Neither 
doth Lactantius Firmianus' himself refuse to speak of God after 


the Deity himself, I consider unimportant: as it cannot be denied, that according to 
Plato’s doctrine this creative power belongs pre-eminently to God. But I by no 
means approve of his interpreting Plato's words, as though they signified, that God 
made and created all existing things out of nothing: to which opinion this philosopher 
was certainly opposed. The learned Doctor was preceded in this view by Marilius 
Ficinus, among others, who, as appears manifest from his index to Plato v. Deus, held 
this very passage from the Sophist to be sufficient to prove, that Plato entertained the 
Sime sentiments regarding the creation of all things, as the professors of the Christian 
religion: but this is altogether ridiculous, For, to omit other matters, Plato meant this 
definition of efficient power to be common to the twofold efficiency he is speaking of, 
namely divine and human. Wherefore, if it be taken in the sense, which these learned 
men attach to it, the philosopher will be made to assign the power of producing some- 
thing out of nothing to men also, which is a manifest absurdity. Besides, the words 
which follow clearly show Plato to be speaking of the production, not of matter itself 
of which things conaist, but of form only. 

10 Namely, De Republica, lib. 10. p. 511. where Plato thus speaks: ‘O abrdg ydp 
xeporéxvnc ob pdovoy wayra olde re rad oxeén worqjoat, ddd Kai kx rije yiic 
fudpeva dwayra woul, rai Gwa wavra ipydtera, td re Adda cai tavrdy, “ For 
the same artificer is not only able to make all these, but he also produces all things 
that grow out of the earth, and all animals, as also himself.” Which words he after- 
wards applies to God. 

1 The learned Doctor has confounded together two passages of Lactantius on this 
argument. One occurs Instit. lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 53. where he says: Quia fieri non 
potest, quin id, quod sit, aliquando esse corperit; consequens est, ut, quando nihil ante 
illum fuit, ipse ante omnia ex se ipso procreatus, ideoque ab Apolline avroguije, a 
Sibylla abroyevne et dyivynrog et daoinrog nominatur : quod Seneca, vir acutus, in 
exhortationibus vidit. Nos, inquit, aliunde pendemus. Itaque ad aliquem respicimus, 
cul, quod est optimum in nobis, animum debeamus. Alius nos edidit, alius instruxit, 
Deus ipse se fecit, “ Forasmuch as it is impossible but that that which exists must have 
begun to exist, consequently, since nothing was before him, he was procreated from 
himself, and therefore is called by Apollo avrogujc, by the Sibyl abroyevic, and 
dyévvnroc, and awroinroc: which Seneca, an acute man, has observed in his exhorta- 
tions. ‘ We,’ says he, ‘depend upon some other. Therefore we look back to some 
one, to whom we owe our best part, the soul. Another has produced, another has 
formed us, God made himself.’’' The other is in lib. 2. cap. 8. p. 214. Ex se 
ipso est, ut in libro primo diximus, et ideo talis est, qualem ease voluit, impassibilis, 
immutabilis, &c., “ He is from himself, as we said in the first book, and therefore is 
such, as he willed himself to be, impassible, immutable.” [{n like manner concerning 
God, Aristides, tom. 1. opp, Hymn. in Jovem. p. 5. ed. Canteri. Compare Spanheim, 
Ad Callimach. p. 8.) In these passages Lactantius philosoplfizes most corruptly con- 
cerning the Deity ; and therefore ought not in my opinion to be classed along with 
those Platonists or even earlier Christian fathers themselves, who discoursed in the 
same strain, inasmuch as these admitted God to be without end and beginning. For 
he is far apart from both. I am aware, that Lactantius is not without his defenders : 
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this very manner; that se ipsum fecit, and that he was ex se 
ipso procreatus, et propterea talis, qualem se esse voluit; “ that 
he made himself; and that being procreated from himself, he 
therefore was every way such as he willed himself to be.” 
Which unusual and bold strain of theology is very much insisted 
upon by Plotinus, in his book, [epi row SeAfjparoc rov ivoc,* 
““ concerning the will of the first One, or unity ;” he there writ-~ 
ing thus of the ‘prem God: Alrov éavrov, kal wap’ atrov, xat 
oe avrov avroc, “He is the cause of himself, and he 1s from him- 
self, and himself is for himself.” And again: Aurdée éorw ovroc 
6 wowwy éavrov, cat kiptog Eavrov, xal ovK We Tic Erepoce éSéAnoE 
yevouevoc, add’ we SéAa avbrdc, “ This is he, who is the maker 
of himself, and is lord over himself (in a certain sense); for he 
was not made that which another willed him to be, but he is 
that which he willeth himself to be.” Moreover:t Airic dv 
rouro, Srep iyyawnoe, rovTo O& égorw broorhcac avrdv, cirep 
évépyaa pévovoa wore tvépynua avroc, adAd adAov piv ovdevdc, 
éavrov dpa ivéoynua avroc, ovx apa we ovpblEnkey éoriv, ard’ we 
évepyei avrocg «al we avrog éSeAu, &c. “The supreme Deity 
loving himself as a pure light, is himself what he loved ; thus, as 
it were, begetting and giving subsistence to himself, he being a 
standing energy. Wherefore, since God is a work or energy, 
and yet he is not the work or energy of any other being, he 
must needs be (in some sense) his own work or energy; 80 that 
God is not that which he happened to be, but that which he 
willeth himself to be.” Thus also, a little before :t "Avaxréov eic 
Ey tiv BovAnoww Kat tiv ovclav’ rd 82 SéAuv wap’ adrov, avayKn 
Gpa To tlvat wap avrov, Wore avrov weroinkévat avrov, & Adyo¢ 
avevoer’ si yap H BovAnate wap avrov, kai oloy Epyov avrov, avry 
Ot ravroy Ty VTooTAcE aUTOU, a’TOC Gy OUTwWE brocThaac av Ein 
avrov, wore ovyx Srep Ervyxev éoriv, add’ Srep EBovdAtSn adrde, 
«© We must of necessity make will and essence the same in the 


but he rejects all vindication, since the fault he is accused of lies not so much in his 
phraseology as in the whole of the demonstration which he gives. For he openly 
assumes as 8 principle, that “ that which exists, at some time or other began to exist.” 
From which principle he draws this conclusion : “‘ God exists, therefore he also began 
to exist.” Which being established, he proceeds: “ But nothing was before God, 
from which he could be produced. Therefore God procreated himself.” We here see 
a series of propositions strung together, which render it impossible for us to suppose, 
that Lactantius, any more than Syneaius, Plotinus, and the other Platonists, enter- 
tained correct notions or discoursed in a proper strain respecting the Deity. He alto- 
er discarded the eternity of God and connected things, which admit of no connexion 

and which destroy each other. For what is more foolish than to affirm, that a thing had a 
beginning and yet was produced from no cause? But there is much more to be met 
with in Lactantius, showing him to have been a man, who bestowed more time upon 
the study of eloquence and oratorical embellishment than upon the cultivation of the 
reasoning powers. Compare the learned J. G. Geret, in his Specimen Examinis Theo- 

ise Lactantii, Witteb. 1723.4. Quest. 1. sect. 2. 3. &c. p. 3. &e. 

© En. 6. lib. 8. p. 749. (Cap. 14. p. 750.) 

¢ P. 751. + P. 748. 
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first Being. Wherefore, since his willing is from himself, bis 
being must needs be from himself too; the consequence of 
which ratiocination is this, that he made himself. For if his 
volition be from himself, and his own work, and this be the same 
with his hypostasis or substance, he may be then said to have 
given subsistence to himself. Wherefore he is not what he hap- 
pened to be, but what he willed himself to be.” But, because 
this is so unusual a notion, we shall here set down yet one or 
two passages more of this philosopher's concerning it :* Oux iw 
tig BovAhcewe avdrov H ovola, add obveotiv avrov Ti olov ovala 
7 SéAnatcg’ Kat ovK Eoti avrov Aabeiv avev rov JéAEtv aura GrrEp 
éorl: kal obvdoopoc avréc Eaura, JéAwv avTo¢ elvat, Kal TOVTO Oy 
Srep SéAae Kal H éAnoic cai avroc Fv* xat robrw ovy Frrov, re 
pn GAXo adrég Srep Ervyev, GAAo SF Td we Covina av’ rl yap 
ay cat £3éAnce,  rovro 6 tore; cal yao si wrofolueda EXfo zat 
avta Ste SéAoe yevéoSar, xal eEeivar avr) AAAaEacSat rHv avrowv 
ptow sic aAdAo, pire Gv GAXO Te yeveoSae BovAnShvar, pf’ av 
éauTp Te uerpacrat, we bro avayKne Touro dy & éatl, TH avTOY 
elvat, .6irep avrog aet &SéAnoe wat Sede’ Eat yao Gvtwe 1) ayavov 
pioic BéAnowe abrov, “The essence of the supreme God is not 
without his will, but his will and essence are the same; so that 
God concurreth with himself, himself being willing to be as he 
is, and being that which he willeth; and his will and himself 
being one and the same. For himself is not one thing (as hap- 
pening to be that which he is), and that he would will to be 
another: for what could God will to be, but that which he is ? 
And if we should suppose, that it were in his own choice to be 
what he would, and that he had liberty to change his nature 
into whatsoever else he pleased, it is certain, that he would 
neither will to be any thing else besides what he is, nor com- 
pee of himself as being now that which he is out of necessity, 

e being indeed no other but that, which himself hath willed, 
and doth always will to be. For his will is his essential good- 
ness; 80 that his will doth not follow his nature, but concur with 
it; in the very essence of this good there being contained his 
choice, and willing of himself to be such.” Lastly:+ Taw apa 
BobAnate, wat ovxére rd 7} BovAdpevor, ovde rd wed BovAtoewe 
apa’ mowroy apa h SobAnac avroc, cal rd We {BobAeTo doa kat 
oloy éGBobAEro, kal rb TH BovAhoe ixduevor, 6 4 rorabtn BobANatc 
éyévva’ eyévva 62 ovdey Er: tv ary, “God is all will, nor is there 
any thing in him which he doth not will, nor is his being before 
his will, but his will is himself, or he himself the first will. So 
that he is as he would himself, and such as he would, and yet his 
will did not generate or produce any thing that was not before.” 
And now we may in all probability conclude, that Lactantius 


* P. 747. + P. 755. 
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derived this doctrine from Plato and Plotinus ;? which, how far 
it is to be either allowed of or excused, we leave others to judge; 
only we shall observe, that, as the word avroyevie, frequently 
attributed to God by Christians as well as Pagans,’ seems to 
imply as much; so the scope and drift of Plotinus, in all this, 
was plainly no other, than partly to set forth the self-existence 
of the supreme Deity after a more lively manner, and partly to 
confute that odd conceit, which some might possibly entertain of 
God, as if he either happened by chance to be what he is, or else 
were such by a certain necessity of nature, and had his being 
imposed upon him: whereas, he is as much every way what he 
would will and choose to be, as if he had made himeclf by his 
own will and choice. Neither have we set down all this, only to 
give an account of that one expression of Plato’s, “that God 
causeth himself and all things,” but also to show how punctually 
precise, curious and accurate, some of these Pagans were in 
their speculations concerning the Deity.* 


2 For my part, however, I think otherwise, as I have professed just above. There 
is a vast difference between the doctrine of Lactantius, who expressly denies the 
eternity of God, and that of Plotinus, who every where strenuously maintains it. Be- 
sides, if I am not much deceived, the mind of Lactantius was a stranger to subtleties 
like those in which Plotinus indulged, and probably would not even have understood 
them, if they had been propounded to him. 

* Many similar passages, wherein God is called atroyevne, have been collected from 
Greek and Latin authors by Dion. Petavius in his Dogmata Theolog. de Trinitate, lib. 
5. cap. 5. p. 294. tom. 2. Which, however, as differing in sense, are not all to be 
held in the same account. 

* It may be proper to make a few brief remarks upon what is here eruditely dis- 
cussed by the learned Doctor. I. I know of no passage, in which Plato calls the 
Deity avrogu7c; but, as Lactantius informs us, that Orpheus, whoever he was, applied 
this term to him, it is probably a slip of the learned Doctor’s memory. II. The pas- 
sage of Plato from the De Republica, lib, 10. in which he affirms the supreme Being 
to have made all other things and also himself, I am almost inclined to think, should 
be understood of the ideas of natures and not of the natures themselves. I suspect 
the philosopher to have meant this: That God conceived and formed in his mind from 
all eternity the exemplar, image, or (Séa, not only of all things which he was about at 
any time to create, but also of himsclf. And to this surmise I am led by what follows 
in Plato. For he illustrates his theory, marvellous as it appeared to be, by the 
example of men, who produce at pleasure their own images in a mirror. Now these 
images are not the men themselves, but their shadows and resemblances only. Where- 
fore, when Plato tells us, that God procreated both himself and all other things, he 
ought there also to be understood, it would seem, as speaking of those eternal images 
or models of God and all created things. III. Be this as it may, however, 
Plotinus’ refined subtleties upon this subject have a very different signification 
from the words of Plato, if these latter be even explained as referring to the nature 
itself of the Deity. For Plato says, that God produced himself in the same way as 
the world. But, according to his opinion, God framed the world by introducing into 
chaotic, rude, and undigested matter, a fixed and orderly form. Consequently, if God 
made himself and the universe in the same manner, we must conclude, agreeably to 
Plato’s own doctrine, that at some finite time God, who had before lain in a state of ocn- 
fusion and disorder, assumed a new habit and a particular form.” Which opinion is both 
foolish and absurd in itself, and as foreign as it can be to the doctrine of Plotinus and 
his associates. My object here is to show to others, even by this example, that those 
ancients who make use of the same phraseology are not necessarily to be considered as 
belonging to the same class on account of the affinity of words. It is inconceivable, 
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To return therefore to Plato: though some have suspected 
that trinity, which is commonly called Platonic, to have been 
nothing but a mere figment and invention of some later Pla- 
tonists, yet the contrary hereunto scems to be unquestionably 
evident, that Plato himself really asserted such a trinity of uni- 
versal and divine hypostases, which have the nature of principles. 
For first, whereas, in his tenth book of laws, he, professedly 
opposing Atheists, undertakes to prove the existence of a Deity, 
he does notwithstanding there ascend no higher than to the 
Psyche, or universal mundane soul, as a self-moving sales 
and the immediate, or proper cause of all that motion, which is 


into what grave errors men even of the highest eminence in the learned world have 
been led in this respect. And here we have a case in point to prove it. For the 
worthy Doctor classes Plotinus and Lactantius together, whom he with much more 
propriety would have kept apart. It may be added, that the passages of Piotinus are 
not always quoted by him as they stand in that author, but some portions here and 
there omitted, which seemed to him as throwing little light upon the matter in hand. 
IV. The Christian writers who affirmed God to be procreated from himself, referred 
the word for the most part to God the Father and held this to be the characteristic, which 
distinguished him from’the Son, whom the scriptures state to be begotten of the 
Father. From which it is again manifest, that the notion attached by the followers of 
Christ to this and similar words is very different from that which the Platonists had in 
their mind, when using them in reference to God. For with Christians, avroguie, 
ayévvyroc, and other names of the kind, when applied to God the Father, meant the 
same as ‘‘ generated and produced from no other.” Nor are examples altogether 
wanting to show, that this is not entirely at variance with the principles of the Greek 
language. I shall adduce one from Dionysius the Areopagite, who has these words in 
his De Theologia Mystica, cap, 2. p. 25. tom. 2. opp. “Qorep rd atrogutc dya\pa 
mowvyrec. They, he tells us, who inquire into the nature of God, do the same as 
those ‘‘ who chisel out a natural statue.” Now it would be ridiculous to translate 
abroguic here: “ produced from,” or “ by itself.” For what sane man, I ask, would 
admit, that a statue can be produced from itself? “AyaAya abrogute is here a atatue 
not made by an artificer, but produced by nature itself; as there are many stones 
which represent as it were a natural statue. An abrogun¢ God, therefore, may with 
propriety be interpreted thus: “‘ A God who is without cause, or who is self-existent, 
and not made or produced by any one.” Nevertheless, I would not deny, that 
some Christian writers may occasionally have applied such like terms to the godhead 

nerally, and that too in a different sense: whom I would grant to have closely fol- 
owed in the footsteps of the Platonists. Of these we have an example in Synesius, a 
half Christian and half Platonist, who, Hymn. 8, opp. p. 323. calls God both father 
and son of himself: 


Tlardp, avroxdrwp, 
esata ararwp, 
wa ctavrov, 
“ Father, father of thyself, 
Forefather, without father, 
Son of thyself.” 


There was one also, who did not hesitate to apply the epithets we are ing of to 
the second person of the Deity, or the son of God, and. to call him, adréguroc, abro- 
¢u)c, abréyorvog: namely Nonnus, whose Paraphrase on St. John is well-known. 
The poet has been severely censured for this, however, by Dan. Heinsius in his Aris- 
tarchus appended to this Nonnus, cap. 3. who altogether denies the applicability of 
such names to God, inasmuch as we thereby lay down a beginning in him who is 
without beginning. For my part, as I have already intimated, I think, that these 
words are ral to be interpreted so strictly, when employed by those who professed the 
Christi it 
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in the world. And this is all the god that there he undertakes 
to prove. But in other places of his writings he frequently 
asserts, above the niga Psyche, an immoveable and stand- 
ing Nous or intellect, which was properly the Demiurgus, or 
architectonic framer of the whole world. And lastly, above this 
multiform Intellect, he plainly asserts yet a higher hypostasis, 
one most simple and most absolutely perfect Being; which he 
calls 73 ty, in opposition to that multiplicity, which speaks some- 
thing of imperfection in it, and r’ ayaSév, “goodness itself,” as 
being above mind and understanding; the first intelligible, and 
an infinite fecundity together with overflowing benignity. And 
accordingly, in his second epistle to Dionysius, does he mention 
a trinity of divine hypostases, all together. Now the words 
& ede and 7d Yeiov, “God,” and “the divinity” in Plato, seem 
sometimes to comprehend this whole san of divine hy postases, 
as ~ are again sometimes severally applied to each of them, 
accordingly, as we have already observed, that Zeus or Jupiter 
in Plato is not always taken for the first and highest hypostasis 
in his trinity, but sometimes the second hypostasis of mind or 
intellect is meant thereby, and sometimes again his third hypos- 
tasis of the universal and eternal Psyche; nevertheless the first 
of these three hypostases is that which is properly called by the 
Platonists, rnyn rig Sedrnrocg, “the fountain of the Godhead,” 
and by Plato himself :5 'O révrwy Bacredc, rep) Sv wavra ior, 
ov Evexa mwavra, kai 6 airiov mavrwy rov xadov, “The King of 
all things, about whom are all things, and for whose sake are all 
things, and the cause of all good and excellent things.” 

And this first divine hypostasis, which in Plato’s theology is 
properly avréSoc, “ the original Deity,” is largely insisted upon 
by that philosopher in the sixth of his Politics, under the name 
and title of 7 ayafdy, “ the good ;” but eral pra there illus- 
trated by that resemblance of the sun, called by that philosopher 
also, “a heavenly God,” and said to be the offspring of this highest 
good, and something analogous to it in the corporeal world, "O,re 
wep avro ty TH vonty Témy Todc TE VOVY KaiTa voobmuEva, TOUTO 
rovrov éy Ty dpar@ mpd¢ re Srv cal ta dpwpeva, “ This is the 
same in the intelligible world to intellect (or knowledge) and 
intelligibles, that the sun is in the sensible world to sight and 
visibles. For,® as the sun is not sight, but only the cause of it ; 

* These words occur in Plato’s second epistle to Dionysius, p. 707. opp. On the 
trinity said to have been professed by Plato, Dr. Cudworth discourses at greater length 
below : for which place we reserve what remarks we have to offer on this argument. 

* Do not suppose these to be the divine Plato’s own words. The learned Doctor 
has given what he fancied to be Plato’s opinion in his own language and it is very 
doubtful, whether he has accurately expreased the philosopher's meaning. Were I to 
attempt to explain and illustrate the whole of Plato's reasoning on this point, I should 
have to enter into a long and tedious discussion, unsuited to the plan of this work. 


Let those, therefore, who take delight in subtleties refer to the philosopher himself, as 
they will there find a plentiful harvest. 
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nor is that light, by which we see, the same with the sun itself, 
but only #Acosidic, a sun-like thing; so neither is the supreme 
and highest good (properly) knowledge, but the cause of know- 
ledge; nor is intellect (precisely considered as such) the best 
and most perfect being, but only ayacdedec, a boniform thing.” 
Again, “ As the sun gives to things not only their visibility, but 
also their generation; so does that highest good not only cause 
the cognoscibility of things, but also their very essences and 
beings: Oix ovslac Svrocg rov ayaBov, add’ Ext tréxetva ric ovalac, 
woeabeia cat duvapyer breptxovroc, This highest good being not 
itself properly essence, but above essence, transcending the 
same, both in respect of dignity and power.” Which language 
and conccit of Plato’s some of the Greek fathers seem to have 
entertained, yet so as to apply it to the whole Trinity, when they 
call God trepotctoy, or “ super-essential.” But the meaning of 
that philosopher was, as we conceive, no other than this, that this 
highest good hath no particular characteristic upon it, limiting 
and determining of it, it being the hidden and incomprehensible 
source of all things. In the last place, we shall observe, that 
this first divine hypostasis of the Platonic trinity is by that philo- 
sopher called, rov re nyeudvoe cai atriov mavrwy ratio, “ The 
father of the prince, and cause of all things.” Wherein we 
cannot but take notice of an admirable correspondency betwixt 
the Platonic philosophy and Christianity, in that the second 
hypostasis of both their trinities (called also sometimes Adyo¢ by 
the Platonists, as well as voc) is said to be the immediate cause 
of all things; and the Demiurgus, the architect, maker or arti- 
ficer of the whole world. 

Now to Plato we might here join Xenophon, because he was 
his equal, and a Socratic too (though it seems there was not so 
good correspondence betwixt them); which Xenophon, however 
in sundry places of his writings he acknowledges a plurality of 
gods, yet doth he give plain testimony also of one supreme and 
universal Numen; as this particularly,’ ‘O mavra celwy kat 
arpeulGwv, we piv pbyac tic kal Suvardc, pavepdc, bmotog & Eart 
Hopgny, agave, “ He that both agitates all things, and esta- 
blisheth the frame of the whole wand though he be manifest to 
be great and powerful, yet is he, as to his form, inconspicuous.” 

XIV. In the next place we come to Aristotle; who, that 


7 These words are not to be met with in any work of Xenophon’s now extant. But 
they are twice quoted by Clemens Alexandr. in Cohort. ad Gentes, cap. 6. p. 61. and 
Stromat. lib. 5. p. 417. &c. from whom, I doubt not, they were borrowed by Euse- 
bius and Cyril, who also appeal to them. A similar sentiment, however, occurs among 
the sayings of Socrates in Memorab. Socrat. lib. 4. p.634. which led Dr. Potter to 
suppose, Annot. ad Clement. p. 61. that Clement had quoted this passage of Xeno- 
phon from memory, and hence had expressed the sense only and not the words. But 
as Clement gives the axiom twice in exactly the same words, I attach but little im- 
portance to this conjecture. 
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he suemaieah din more gods than one (as well as the other Pagans) 
appears from his using the word so often plurally. As particu- 
larly in this passage of his Nicomachian Ethics :* ‘H é& reAcla 
eveapovla, Ort Scwontixy tle goriw évéoyeta, kal évrevOev av paveln’ 
rouc Seove yap waXtora breAljpaperv paxaplouc kal evdaluovac eivac’ 
woassuc St wolacg amoveiyat xpewy avroic; wérepa rac dtxalac; 
H yeAdotot pavovvrac cuvaAdXatrovrec kal mapaxaraSihxac amor — 
Sdvrec, kal Goa adda Torata; adAAa Tag avepelove 3 UroputvovTac 
Ta poBepa cal Kwduvebovrac, Gre KaAdv' 7H rag zAsvBepiove; rive 
S@ SHaover; ato7ov 6, si kal Eorat avroic vopiaha, fH TL TOLOvTOY" 
Ei St cwHoovec, rl Gv elev; fh poptiKoc 6 Eratvoc, btt OvK Exovar 
gavAag imBuplac; SueEvovor d& wavra galvor av ra wept rac 
mpatec pucod cal avatia Sewv' adda pry Cav te Tavteg bred 
acw avtovc’ Kal éveoysiv apa, ov yao To Kabedcayv, Gorep Tov 
"Evevplwva’ rq 82 Gowri ro moarray apyonutvy, Ext Sé paddov 
ro woriv, rl dsbrerat Ary Lewolac, “ That perfect happiness 
is a speculative or contemplative energy, may be made mani- 
fest from hence, because we account the gods most of all 
happy. Now what moral actions can we attribute them? 
Whether those of justice amongst one another; as if it were 
not ridiculous to suppose the gods to make contracts and 
barguins among themselves, and the like. Or else those of for- 
titude and magnanimity; as if the gods had their fears, dangers 
and difficulties to encounter withal. Or those of liberality ; as 
if the gods had some such thing as money too, and there were 
among them indigent to receive alms. Or, lastly, shall we attri- 
bute to them the actions of temperance? But would not this 
be a reproachful commendation of the gods to say, that they 
conquer and master their vicious lusts and appetites? Thus 
running through all the actions of moral virtue, we find them to 
be small, and mean, and unworthy of the gods. And yet we all 
believe the gods to live, and consequently to act; unless we 
should suppose them perpctually to sleep, as Endymion did. 
Wherefore if all moral actions, and therefore much more mecha- 
nical operations, be taken away from that which lives and under- 
stands, what is there left to it besides contemplation?” To 
which he there adds a further argument also of the same thing : 
‘¢ Because other animals, who are deprived of contemplation, 
partake not of happiness. For to the gods all their life is happy ; 
to men so far forth, as it approacheth to contemplation; but 
brute animals, that do not at all contemplate, partake not at all 
of happiness.” Where Aristotle plainly acknowledges a plu- 
rality of gods, and that there is a certain higher rank of beings 
above men. And by the way we may here observe, how from 
those words of his: Zov re wavreg dresAjpact Seovc, “ All men 


* Lib. 10. c. 8. [P. 183. tom. 3. opp.] 
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It hath been also affirmed by many, that Plato really asserted 
one only God and no more, and that therefore, whensoever he 
speaks of gods plurally, he must be understood to have done 
this, not according to his own judgment, but only in a way of 
politic compliance with the Athenians, and for fear of being 
made to drink poison in like manner as Socrates was. In con- 
firmation of which opinion, there is also a passage cited out of 
that thirteenth epistle of Plato’s to Dionysius, wherein he gives 
this as a mark, whereby his serious epistles, and such as were 
written according to the true sense of his own mind, might 
by his friends be distinguished from those which were other- 
wise: Tie piv yap omovoalacg émorodncg Osdc apxe, Séol Fé 
ric Hrrov, “ When I begin my epistles with God, then may you 
conclude I write seriously; ‘but not so when I begin with 
gods.”"* And this place seems to be therefore the more authentic, 
because it was long since produced by Eusebius to this very 
purpose, namely to prove that Plato acknowledged one only 
God: AjnAog dé tori Eva Gedy idee, ci cal cvviSwe “EAAnst, 73 
rwov wAdévwy ciwbe XpiioSat mpoonyoola, kai aro tie mooc Atové- 
otov emioToAne, tv 9 ciuBora didod¢, rav te Sia arovene avTy 

Gapopevwy, kat rwv dAdAwe aweppytuévwv’ “It is manifest, that 
Piato really acknowledged one only God, however, in compliance 
with the language of the Greeks, he often spake of gods 
plurally, from that epistle of his to Dionysius, wherein he gives 
this symbol or mark, whereby he might be known to write 
seriously, namely, when he began his epistles with God, and not 
with gods.” | 

Notwithstanding which, we have already manifested out of 
Plato’s Timmus, that he did in good earnest assert a plurality of 


Xenophon less strenuous in rebutting it. But I would sooner believe the Athenian people 
than Socrates and Xenophon. The Athenians believed the Jupiter whom they wor- 
shipped to be the son of Saturn, the husband of Juno, the father of the gods, the ruler 
of thunder, and the brother of Pluto and Neptune ; and with them the entire worship 
of Jupiter was based upon these opinions, as upon sound and sure foundations. But 
Socrates rejected all these stories and taught, that Jupiter was the supreme creator and 
lord of the universe. Wherefore, although he propitiated Jupiter with the same cere- 
monies as the rest of his countrymen, still the Jupiter he imagined to himself was very 
different from the Jupiter of the Athenians and consequently a new god and a new 
Jupiter, hitherto unknown to the Greeks. So far, therefore, Socrates was justly 
accused by Anytus and Melitus of introducing new gods into the city. For, while he 
allowed the names and rites of the Grecian gods to remain, by discarding the poetic 
fables he took away the gods themselves and substituted others of his own creation into 
their place. It is to be regretted, indeed, that a genius like that of Socrates did not ascend 
higher and investigate more minutely the nature of true religion. But he was pre- 
vented most probably from proceeding further in the search of truth by the peculiar 
constitution of his own mind, which was signally propense to doubt and too regardless 
of incorporeal subjects. Thus, if we except a few favourite dogmas on God and divine 
things, he held all speculations as well on physical matters as on those which consist in 
contemplation alone, to be altogether uncertain. For on subjects of this kind, he con- 
sidered, that mankind could arrive at nothing satisfactory without some special revela- 
tion of the Deity. 

* Prep, Ev. lib. 11. cap. 13. [p. 530.) 
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s; by which gods of his are to be understood animated or 
intellectual beings superior to men, to whom there is an honour 
and worship from men due; he therein declaring,* not only the 
sun, and moon, and stars, but also the earth itself (as animated) 
to be a god or goddess. For though it be now read in our 
copies, rocoburdrny owudtwr, “that the earth was the oldest of 
all the bodies within the heavens ;” yet it is certain that anciently 
it was read otherwise, mpecburarny Yewv, “the oldest of the 
gods ;” not only from Proclus and Cicero, but also from Laér- 
tius’ writing thus: Vigv 82 mpeoBurarny piv elvar trav ev ry 
ovpavy Sew, yevéadar O2 Snuoboynua, we vixra Kai yuéoay rroieiy, 
ovaav © éi Tov pécou, kiveioSat wep Td pécov, “ Though Plato’s 
gods were for the most part fiery, yet did he suppose the earth 
to be a god or goddess too, affirming it to be the oldest of all 
the gods within the heavens, made or created to distinguish day 
and night, by its diurnal circumgyration upon its own axis, in the 
middle or centre of the world.” For Plato, when he wrote his 
Timzus, acknowledged only the diurnal motion of the earth, 
though afterwards he is said to have admitted its annual too. 
And the same might be further evinced from all his other 
writings, but especially his book of laws (together with his 
Epinomis) said to have been written by him in his old age, in 
which he much insists upon the godships of the sun, moon, and 
stars ; and complains, that the young gentlemen of Athens were 
then so much infected with that Anaxagorean doctrine, which 
made them to be nothing but inanimate stones and earth; as 
also he approves of that then vulgarly received custom of wor- 
shipping the rising and setting sun a moon, as gods, to which, 
in all probability, he conformed himself :t ’AvaréAAovrée re HAlov 
kat otAfvne, cal modc évopac idvrwy, mpooxvAlcec aya kat 
mpooxuvicac ‘EXAjywy re xal Bapbdowy ravrwy, tv ovugopaic 
wavrolae éxoufvwy Kai tv evrpaylac, we Ste padtora Syrwy, Kal 
oveany Urovpiay tvdddytwy, we ovK elot Seol, “ The prostrations 
and adorations that are used both by the Grecks and all Bar- 
barians, towards the rising and setting sun and moon (as well in 
their prosperities as adversities) declare them to be unquestionably 
esteemed gods.” Wherefore, we cannot otherwise conclude but 
that this thirteenth epistle of Plato to Dionysius, though extant 
it seems, before Eusebius’ time, yet was mp osititious and coun- 
terfeit by some ‘zealous but ignorant Christian: as there is 
accordingly a No@evera:, or brand of bastardy, prefixed to it in 
all the editions of Plato’s works. 


* P. 40. Ser. 

7 Lib. 3. segm. 75. p. 211. But we have shown above, that the reading in Plato’s 
Timzus, where he speaks of the earth, ought to be Qed», instead of cwydrwy, as 
given in the MSS. 


+ De Leg. 10. [p. 664. opp.) 
F2 
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However, though Plato acknowledged and worshipped many 
gods, yet is it undeniably evident, that he was no polyarchist, 
but a monarchist, an assertor of one supreme God, the only 
avrogunc, or “self-originated being,” the maker of the -heaven 
and earth, and of all those other gods. For first, it is plain, 
that, accor ling to Plato, the soul of the whole world was not 
itself eter ial, much less self-existent, but made or produced by 
God in time, though indeed before its body, the world, from 
these words of his:* Tijv Wuyiy ovk we viv voripay émiyepouper 
Aéyetv, OUTwWE Eunyavijcato Kat 6 Ozd¢ vewrépay, 6 d? Kal yevioe 
kai aper) Toortpay Kal mpeaPurinay Wuynv owpartoc, we Seawdrw 
kat aotovoay aptouévouv ovvecrijcaro, “ God did not fabricate or 
make the soul of the world, in the same order that we now treat 
concerning it, that is, after it, as junior to it; but that which 
was to rule over the world, as its body, being more excellent, he 
made it first, and senior to the same.” Upon which account, 
Aristotle quarrels with Plato as contradicting himself, in that he 
affirmed the soul to be a principle, and yet supposed it not to be 
eternal, but made together with the heaven:f "AAAad piv ove? 
TAdrwvi ye olov re A€yev, Hy oterat apyyv elvat, evlore avr tavro 
Kivouv, VaTEepoy yap Kal Gua Tw ovpavy % Wyn, “ Neither 1s it 
possible for Plato here to extricate himself, who sometimes de- 
clares the soul to be a principle, as that which moves itself, and 
yet affirms it again not to be eternal, but made together with 
the heaven.” For which cause some Platonists conclude, that 
Plato asserted a double Psyche, one the third hypostasis of his 
trinity, and eternal; the other created in time, together with the 
world, which seems to be a probable opinion. Wherefore, since, 
according to Plato, the soul of the world, which is the chief of 
all his inferior gods, was not self-existent, but made or produced 
by God in time, all those other gods of his, which were but parts 
of the world, as the sun, moon, stars, and demons, must needs 
be so too. But lest any should suspect, that Plato might, for 
all that, suppose the world and its gods not to have been made 
by one only unmade God, but by a multitude of co-ordinate, 
self-existent principles, or deities conspiring ; we shall observe, 
that the contrary hereunto is plainly declared by him, in way of 
answer to that query, whether or no there were many and inf* 
nite worlds (as some philosophers had maintained), or only one? 
he resolving it thus:{ IIdrepov otv dp9a¢ Eva ovpavdy mpo- 
siphxapev, 1 ToAAove kal amefoouc Alyew iv dpSdrepov; Eva, 
elrsp kata TO wWapadeypa Sednutovpynuevog Eatat’ TO yap Tepie- 
xXov wavra érdca vonra Cwa, uO’ éréipou Sebrepov OvK av Tor Ein, 
&c. iva oby rd0e xara rhv pdvwow 8uotov } TH TavTEeAK Swy, Sea 

* Plat. Tim. p. 34. [P. 528. opp.] 


+ Arist. Met. lib. 14. cap. 6. ir 478. tom. 4. opp.] 
~ Tim. p. 31. ([P. 527. edit. Ficini.] 
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raura oure bo ovr amtipouc érolnaey 6 roy Kdopoue, aAX’ ee 8Se 
povoyerncg ovpavog yeyova¢ tort rE kal Ecera, “ Whether have 
we rightly affirmed, that there is only one heaven (or world), or 
is it more agreeable to reason, to hold many or infinite? We 
say there is but one, if it be made agreeable to its intellectual 
paradigm, containing the ideas of all animals and otherehings in 
it; for there can be but one archetypal animal, which is the 
paradigm of all created beings: wherefore, that the world may 
agree with its paradigms in this respect of solitude or oneliness, 
therefore is it not two, nor infinite, but one only begotten.” His 
meaning is, that there is but one archetypal Mind, the Demiur- 
gus, or maker of all things that were produced, and therefore 
but one world. 

And this one God, which, according to Plato, was the maker 
of the whole world, is frequently called by him, in his Timezus 
and elsewhere, & Oed¢, “ God,” or “the God,” by way of excel- 
lency ; sometimes 6 Ansuoupydc, “the Architect or Artificer of 
the world ;” sometimes 6 Townrij¢ cat Tlarne rovds rov ravrog, 
“the Maker and Father of this universe,” whom it is hard to 
find out, but impossible to declare to the vulgar. Again, 6 émi 
waot Otdc, “the God over all;” rij¢ pdacewe Kriarijc, “the Crea- 
tor of nature ;” rov mavrdc "Apyn, “the sole Principle of the 
universe;” wavrwy Airov, “the Cause of all things ;” Voie wave 
twv Baacwrtic, “ Mind, the king of all things ;” Nove abroxparwp, 
Tavra KooHWY, dia Tavrwy iwv, “that sovereign Mind, which 
orders all things, and passes through all things; rov°ravric Ku- 
Bepvirne, “ the Governor of the whole ;” 7d dv ast, yéverty 8 
ovx Eyov, “that which always is, and was never made;” 6 mpw- 
tog Qeoe, “the first God ;” 6 péyictoge Aafuwy, and 6 plyorog 
Sev, “the greatest God,” and “the greatest of the gods;” 6 
HAov yevvijcac, “he that generated or produced the sun ;”* 6 yiv, 
ovpavov kat Seovc, kai Tavta ra iv ovpavy Kal ta év geov kal 
urd ying aravra ioyaZera,* “he that makes earth, and heaven, 
and the gods; a doth all things, both in heaven and hell, and 
under the earth.” Again,? he by whose efficiency the things of 


* De Rep. lib. 10. [P. 511.] . 

® Not having found these words in the part of Plato pointed out by the learned 
Doctor, I suspected, that in hastily glancing over book 10. De Legibus he had inad- 
vertently applied what Plato there says of the soul of the world to God, and had added 
some words of his own. For, in p. 667. Plato tells us, that the soul of {the world 
governs the universe, and mdyra rd car’ ovpavdy, cai yy, kai Sddarray weptd- 
yeev, ‘‘ causes all things in heaven, and earth, and the sea to move.” But I abandoned 
this idea on meeting with the very words in another place, namely, De Repub- 
lica, lib. 10. p. 511. 

* Plato, in his Sophista, p. 168. distributes the creative power, or dU0vapic rotnrix), 
into Auman und divine, but defines this power generally thus: Tonruny ddvapey 
magav tpapev elyat, frig Gy airia yiyverat roig wy mpdrepoy oday torepoy 
yiyvec@Oa:, “ We affirm all that to be creative power, which is the cause of things 
existing that did not exist before.” That Dr. Cudworth should refer this definition to 
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the world icrepoy tyévero, wpdrepov ovx Svra, “were afterwards 
made when they were not before ;” or “from an antecedent non- 
existence brought forth into being.” This philosopher some- 
where intimating, that it was as easy for God to produce those 
real things, the sun, moon, stars, and earth, &c., from himself, as 
it is fous to produce the images of ourselves and whatsoever 
else we please, only by interposing a looking-glass. Lastly, he is 
called,’° S¢ wavra ra re Za épyaZerat, kai éavrov, “he that 
causeth or produceth both all other things, and even himself ;” 
the meaning whereof is this, he that is avroguijc (as the same 
Plato also calls him) “a self-originated Being, and from no other 
cause besides himself, but the cause of all other things.” Neither 
doth Lactantius Firmianus' himself refuse to speak of God after 


the Deity himself, I consider unimportant: as it cannot be denied, that according to 
Plato’s doctrine this creative power belongs pre-eminently to God. But I by no 
means approve of his interpreting Plato’s words, as though they signified, that God 
made and created all existing things out of nothing: to which opinion this philosopher 
was certainly opposed. The learned Doctor was preceded in this view by Marsilius 
Ficinus, among others, who, as appears manifest from his index to Plato v. Deus, held 
this very passage from the Sophist to be sufficient to prove, that Plato entertained the 
s2me sentiments regarding the creation of all things, ss the professors of the Christian 
religion: but this is altogether ridiculous. For, to omit other matters, Plato meant this 
definition of efficient power to be common to the twofold efficiency he is speaking of, 
namely divine and human. Wherefore, if it be taken in the sense, which these learned 
men attach to it, the philosopher will be made to assign the power of producing some- 
thing out of nothing to men also, which is a manifest absurdity. Besides, the words 
which follow clearly show Plato to be speaking of the production, not of matter itself 
of which things consist, but of form only. 

10 Namely, De Republica, Jib. 10. p. 511; where Plato thus speaks: 'O avric yap 
XEtporétyyn¢g ob pdovoy mavra oloég re ra oxein Totjoat, G\AG Kai ix tic yiic 
g@uvopeva Gwavra woul, cai Zwa wavra ipyalerat, th re adda cai avroy, “ For 
the same artificer is not only able to make all these, but he also produces all things 
that grow out of the earth, and all animals, as also himself.” Which words he after- 
wards applies to God. 

1 The learned Doctor has confounded together two passages of Lactantius on this 
argument. One occurs Instit. lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 53. where he says: Quia fieri non 
potest, quin id, quod ait, aliquando esse coepcrit; consequens est, ut, quando nihil ante 
illum fuit, ipse ante omnia ex se ipso procreatus, ideoque ab Apolline avrogpue, a 
Sibylla abdroyevne et ayivynrog et droinrog nominatur : quod Seneca, vir acutus, in 
exhortationibus vidit. Nos, inquit, aliunde pendemus, Itaque ad aliquem respicimus, 
cui, quod est optimum in nobis, animum debeamus. Alius nos edidit, alius instruxit, 
Deus ipse se fecit, “ Forasmuch as it is impossible but that that which exists must have 
begnn to exist, consequently, since nothing was before him, he was procreated from 
himeelf, and therefore is called by Apollo abvrogurjc, by the Sibyl avroyevie, and 
dyiyynrog, and dzoinrocg: which Seneca, an acute man, has observed in his exhorta- 
tions. ‘ We,’ says he, ‘depend upon some other. Therefore we look back to some 
one, to whom we owe our best part, the soul. Another has produced, another has 
formed us, God made himeelf.’’' The other is in lib. 2. cap. 8 p. 214. Ex se 
ipso est, ut in libro primo diximus, et ideo talis est, qualem esse voluit, impassibilis, 
immutabilis, &c., “ He is from himself, as we said in the first book. and therefore is 
such, as he willed himself to be, impassible, immutable.” [In like manner concerning 
God, Aristides, tom. 1. opp. Hymn. in Jovem. p. 5. ed. Canteri. Compare Spanheim, 
Ad Callimach, p. 8.] In these passages Lactantius philosoplfizes most corruptly con- 
cerning the Deity ; and therefore ought not in my opinion to be classed along with 
those Platonists or even earlier Christian fathers themselves, who discoursed in the 
same strain, inasmuch as these admitted God to be without end and beginning. For 
he is far apart from both. Iam aware, that Lactantius is not without his defenders : 
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this very manner; that se ipsum fecit, and that he was ex se 
ipso procreatus, et propterea talis, qualem se esse voluit; “ that 
he made himself; and that being procreated from himself, he 
therefore was every way such as he willed himself to be.” 
Which unusual and bold strain of theology is very much insisted 
upon by Plotinus, in his book, Ilept rou SeAnparoe rov ivic,* 
“concerning the will of the first One, or unity ;” he there writ- 
ing thus of the a are God: Alrov éavrov, cai wap’ avrov, cat 
& avroyv avréc, “He 1s the cause of himself, and he 1s from him- 
self, and himself is for himself.” And again: Aurdg tori obroe 
6 wowwy éauroy, cat Kbptog Eavrov, xal ov we tic Erepog 2SéAnas 
yevdpevoc, GAA’ we StAu abroc, “ This is he, who is the maker 
of himself, and is lord over himself (in a certain sense); for he 
was not made that which another willed him to be, but he is 
that which he willeth himself to be.” Moreover:t Airdc dv 
rouro, Sireo wyanwnos, rovro de éorew broorhaac avrdv, cirep 
évépyaa pévovoa wore ivépynua avroc, adda GAAov piv ovdevog, 
éavrov apa évépynua avric, ovx doa we cupblEnxey éoriv, add’ we 
tvepyest avrdoc Kat we avroc eed, &c. “The supreme Deity 
loving himself as a pure light, is himself what he loved ; thus, as 
it were, begetting and giving subsistence to himself, he being a 
standing energy. Wherefore, since God is a work or energy, 
and yet he is not the work or energy of any other heing, he 
must needs be (in some sense) his own work or energy; so that 
God is not that which he happened to be, but that which he 
willeth himself to be.” Thus also, a little before :¢ “Avaxréov sic 
tv rv BobAnotw Kat rHv ovatav’ rd O2 SéXuv wap’ adrov, avayxn 
dpa To elyae wap avrov, Gore avrov weronxéva: avrov, 6 Adyoe 
aveuper’ si yao 4 BovAnatc wap avrov, cai olov Epyov avrov, aurn 
o2 raurév Ty UnooTace auTov, a’To¢ Gv OUTWC UrooThaag ay Ein 
avrov, wore ovy Omep Ervyxev gory, AAA’ Sep EBovA/Sn adrée, 
«We must of necessity make will and essence the same in the 


but he rejects all vindication, since the fault he is accused of lies not so much in his 
phraseology as in the whole of the demonstration which he gives. For he openly 
assumes as a principle, that “ that which exists, at some time or other began to exist.” 
From which principle he draws this conclusion : “‘ God exists, therefore he also began 
to exist.” Which being established, he proceeds: “ But nothing was before God, 
from which he could be produced. Therefore God procreated himself.” We here see 
a series of propositions strung together, which render it impossible for us to suppose, 
that Lactantius, any more than Synesius, Plotinus, and the other Platonists, enter- 
tained correct notions or discoursed in a proper strain respecting the Deity. He alto- 
gether discarded the eternity of God and connected things, which admit of no connexion 
and which destroy each other. For what is more foolish than to affirm, that a thing had a 
beginning and yet was produced from no cause? But there is much more to be met 
with in Lactantius, showing him to have been a man, who bestowed more time upon 
the study of eloquence and oratorical embellishment than upon the cultivation of the 
reasoning powers. Compare the learned J. G. Geret, in his Specimen Examinis Theo- 
logie Lactantii, Witteb. 1723.4. Quest. 1. sect, 2. 3. &c. p. 3. &e. 

* En. 6. lib. 8. p. 749. ([Cap. 14. p. 750.] 

t P. 7651. t P. 748, 
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first Being. Wherefore, since his willing is from himself, his 
being must needs be from himself too; the consequence of 
which ratiocination is this, that he made himself. For if his 
volition be from himself, and his own work, and this be the same 
with his hypostasis or substance, he may be then said to have 
given subsistence to himself. Wherefore he is not what he hap- 
pened to be, but what he willed himself to be.” But, because 
this is so unusual a notion, we shall here set down yet one or 
two passages more of this philosopher’s concerning it :* Ouvx rw 
Tie BovNirtws aurou 7 ovala, adAa obvectiy avrov Ti olov ovela 
n SéAnorg’ Kat ovK Eoriv avrov Aabely avev rov JéAev iauty SE 
orl: cat abvdpopog abric aura, SéAwv avrdc eivat, Kat TOUTO wy 
Sep séXev xal y SéAnoic wal avroc Ev* cal robrw ovy Hrrov, dre 
pi GdAo abrég rep Ervyev, adAo S? 7d we bovis av’ rl yao 
ay «ai 23éAnoe, } Touro & gore; cat yao ei vrobolueda EA~oSat 
aura Sre SéAat yevéoSat, xat *Eetvac avrw adrAaEacSat rH avrov 
piow slg GAXo, pire Gv GAO Te yevioSar BovdAnSivar, pir’ av 
taury Te péupacdat, we UO avayKkne TouTO Sv 6 éart, TH ab’Tov 
elvat, Step avrog ae é3éAnoe wat Stree’ Eort yap Svtwe 7) aya you 
pbarg OéAnote avrov, “The essence of the supreme God is not 
without his will, but his will and essence are the same; so that 
God concurreth with himself, himself being willing to be as he 
is, and being that which he willeth; and his will and himself 
being one and the same. For himself is not one thing (as hap- 
pening to be that which he is), and that he would will to be 
another: for what could God will to be, but that which he is ? 
And if we should suppose, that it were in his own choice to be 
what he would, and that he had liberty to change his nature 
into whatsoever else he pleased, it is certain, that he would 
neither will to be any thing else besides what he is, nor com- 
oo of himself as being now that which he 1s out of necessity, 

e being indeed no other but that, which himself hath willed, 
and doth always will to be. For his will is his essential good- 
ness; so that his will doth not follow his nature, but concur with 
it; in the very essence of this good there being contained his 
choice, and willing of himself to be such.” Lastly:+ [av apa 
BodbAnotc, cal odxért rd pr) BovAdpEvov, odd? rd Tod BovAjacewe 
dpa’ mowrov apa * bobAnoic avroc, xal rd We éBobAeTo aoa Kat 
olov éBobXsro, cal ro Ty BovAae imdpevov, 6 7 rotabTn BovAnoic 
eyévva’ dyévva 82 obdev Ext év aura, “God is all will, nor is there 
any thing in him which he doth not will, nor is his being before 
his will, but his will is himself, or he himself the first will. So 
that he is as he would himself, and such as he would, and yet his 
will did not generate or produce any thing that was not before.” 
And now we may in all probability conclude, that Lactantius 


* P, 747. + P 755. 
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derived this doctrine from Plato and Plotinus ;? which, how far 
it is to be either allowed of or excused, we leave others to judge; 
only we shall observe, that, as the word avroyeviec, frequently 
attributed to God by Christians as well as Pagans,° seems to 
imply as much; so the scope and drift of Plotinus, in all this, 
was plainly no other, than partly to set forth the self-existence 
of the supreme Deity after a more lively manner, and partly to 
confute that odd conceit, which some might possibly entertain of 
God, as if he either happened by chance to be what he is, or else 
were such by a certain necessity of nature, and had his being 
imposed upon him: whereas, he is as much every way what he 
would will and choose to be, as if he had made Wanieell by his 
own will and choice. Neither have we set down all this, only to 
give an account of that one expression of Plato’s, “that God 
causeth himself and all things,” but also to show how punctually 
precise, curious and accurate, some of these Pagans were in 
their speculations concerning the Deity.* 


? For my part, however, I think otherwise, as I have professed just above. There 
is a vast difference between the doctrine of Lactantius, who expressly denies the 
eternity of God, and that of Plotinus, who every where strenuously maintains it. Be- 
sides, if I am not much deceived, the mind of Lactantius was a stranger to subtleties 
like those in which Plotinus indulged, and probably would not even have understood 
them, if they had been propounded to him. 

* Many similar passages, wherein God is called abroyevne, have been collected from 
Greek and Latin authors by Dion. Petavius in his Dogmata Theolog. de Trinitate, lib. 
5. cap. 5. p. 294. tom. 2. Which, however, as differing in sense, are not all to be 
held in the same account. 

* It may be proper to make a few brief remarks upon what is here eruditely dis- 
cussed by the learned Doctor. I. I know of no passage, in which Plato calls the 
Deity avrogu7jc; but, as Lactantius informs us, that Orpheus, whoever he was, applied 
this term to him, it is probably a slip of the learned Doctor's memory. II. The pas- 
sage of Pluto from the De Republica, lib. 10. in which he affirms the supreme Being 
to have made all other things and also himself, I am almost inclined to think, should 
be understood of the ideas of natures and not of the natures themselves. I suspect 
the philosopher to have meant this: That God conceived and formed in his mind from 
all eternity the exemplar, image, or (éa, not only of all things which he was about at 
any time to create, but also of himself. And to this surmise I am led by what follows 
in Plato. For he illustrates his theory, marvellous as it appeared to be, by the 
example of men, who produce at pleasure their own images in a mirror. Now these 
images are not the men themselves, but their shadows and resemblances only. Where- 
fore, when Plato tells us, that God procreated both himself and all other things, he 
ought there also to be understood, it would seem, as speaking of those eternal images 
or models of God and all created things. III. Be this as it may, however, 
Plotinus’ refined subtleties upon this subject have a very different signification 
from the words of Plato, if these latter be even explained as referring to the nature 
itself of the Deity. For Plato says, that God produced himeelf in the same way as 
the world. But, according to his opinion, God framed the world by introducing into 
chaotic, rude, and undigested matter, a fixed and orderly form. Consequently, if God 
made himself and the universe in the same manner, we must conclude, agreeably to 
Plato’s own doctrine, that at some finite time God, who had before lain in a state of ocn- 
fusion and disorder, assumed a new habit and a particular form.” Which opinion is both 
foolish and absurd in itself, and as foreign as it can be to the doctrine of Plotinus and 
his associates. My object here is to show to others, even by this example, that those 
ancients who make use of the same phraseology are not necessarily to be considered as 
belonging to the same class on account of the affinity of words. It is inconceivable, 
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To return therefore to Plato: though some have suspected 
that trinity, which is commonly called Platonic, to have been 
nothing but a mere figment and invention of some later Pla- 
tonists, yet the contrary hereunto scems to be unquestionably 
evident, that Plato himself really asserted such a trinity of uni- 
versal and divine hypostases, which have the nature of principles. 
For first, whereas, in his tenth book of laws, he, professedly 
opposing Atheists, undertakes to prove the existence of a Deity, 
he does notwithstanding there ascend no higher than to the 
Psyche, or universal mundane soul, as a self-moving principle, 
aad the immediate, or proper cause of all that motion, which is 


into what grave errors men even of the highest eminence in the learned world have 
been led in this respect. And here we have a case in point to prove it. For the 
worthy Doctor classes Plotinus and Lactantius together, whom he with much more 
propriety would have kept apart. It may be added, that the passages of Plotinus are 
not always quoted by him as they stand in that author, but some portions here and 
there omitted, which eeemed to him as throwing little light upon the matter in hand. 
IV. The Christian writers who affirmed God to be procreated from himself, referred 
the word for the most part to God the Father and held this to be the characteristic, which 
distinguished him from‘the Son, whom the scriptures state to be begotten of the 
Father. From which it is again manifest, that the notion attached by the followers of 
Christ to this and similar words is very different from that which the Platonists had in 
their mind, when using them in reference to God. For with Christians, avroguye, 
dyévynrog, and other names of the kind, when applied to God the Father, meant the 
same as ‘‘ generated and produced from no other.” Nor are examples altogether 
wanting to show, that this is not entirely at variance with the principles of the Greek 
language. I shall adduce one from Dionysius the Areopagite, who has these words in 
his De Theologia Mystica, cap. 2. p. 25. tom. 2. opp. "Qorep rd abrogvic &ya\pa 
mwocovvrec. They, he tells us, who inquire into the nature of God, do the same as 
those ‘‘ who chisel out a natural statue.” Now it would be ridiculous to translate 
abvroguéc here: “ produced from,” or “ by itself.” For what sane man, I ask, would 
admit, that a statue can be produced from itself? “Ayadya abrogveg is here a statue 
not made by an artificer, but produced by nature itself; as there are many stones 
which represent as it were a natural statue. An atroguij¢ God, therefore, may with 
propriety be interpreted thus: ‘“‘ A God who is without cause, or who is self-existent, 
and not made or produced by any one.” Nevertheless, I would not deny, that 
some Christian writers may occasionally have applied such like terms to the godhead 
generally, and that too in a different sense: whom I would grant to have closely fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the Platonists. Of these we have an example in Synesius, a 
half Christian and half Platonist, who, Hymn. 3. opp. p. 323. calls God both father 
and son of himself’: 


Ilarsp, atrordrwp, 
poser awarwp, 
& ctavroi, 
“ Father, father of thyself, 
Forefather, without father, 
Son of thyself.” 


There was one also, who did not hesitate to apply the epithets we are speaking of to 
the second person of the Deity, or the son of God, and to call him, atrégvrog, abro- 
¢uc, a’réyovoc: namely Nonnus, whose Paraphrase on St. John is well-known. 
The poet has been severely censured for this, however, by Dan. Heinsius in bis Aris- 
tarchus appended to this Nonnus, cap. 3. who altogether denies the applicability of 
such names to God, inasmuch as we thereby lay down a beginning in him who is 
without beginning. For my part, as I have already intimated, I think, that these 
words are poe to be interpreted so strictly, when employed by those who professed the 
Christian fait 
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in the world. And this is all the god that there he undertakes 
to prove. But in other places of his writings he frequently 
asserts, above the self-moving Psyche, an immoveable and stand- 
ing Nous or intellect, which was properly the Demiurgus, or 
architectonic framer of the whole world. And lastly, above this 
multiform Intellect, he plainly asserts yet a higher hypostasis, 
one most simple and most absolutely perfect Being; which he 
calls ré &v, in eases to that multiplicity, which speaks some- 
thing of imperfection in it, and 7’ ayaSdév, “goodness itself,” as 
being above mind and understanding; the first intelligible, and 
an infinite fecundity together with overflowing benignity. And 
accordingly, in his second epistle to Dionysius, does he mention 
a trinity of divine hypostases, all together. Now the words 
6 Sede and 7d Seiov, “God,” and “ the divinity” in Plato, seem 
sometimes to comprehend this whole trinity of divine hypostases, 
as they are again sometimes severally applied to each of them, 
accordingly, as we have already observed, that Zeus or Jupiter 
in Plato is not always taken for the first and highest hypostasis 
in his trinity, but sometimes the second hypostasis of mind or 
intellect is meant thereby, and sometimes again his third hypos- 
tasis of the universal and eternal Psyche; nevertheless the first 
of these three hypostases is that which is properly called by the 
Platonists, rnyn rie Sedrnroc, “the fountain of the Godhead,” 
and by Plato himself :5 ‘O révrwv Baorede, wept Sv wavra tori, 
ov Evexa wravra, kal 6 alrioy wavrwy twv Kadrwv, “The King of 
all things, about whom are all things, and for whose sake are all 
things, and the cause of all good and excellent things.” 

And this first divine hypostasis, which in Plato’s theology is 
properly avrdéSeoc, “ the original Deity,” is largely insisted upon 
by that philosopher in the sixth of his Politics, under the name 
and title of + aya0év, “ the good ;” but principally there illus- 
trated by that resemblance of the sun, called by that philosopher 
also, “a heavenly God,” and said to be the offspring of this highest 
good, and seer analogous to it in the corporeal world, “O,r: 
ep avurTo év To vonty Térw mode TE voUY Kal Ta vooduEVA, TOTO 
ToUToV év TY par r) mpd¢ re Ov Kal ra dSpwueva, “ This is the 
game in the intelligible world to intellect (or knowledge) and 
intelligibles, that the sun is in the sensible world to sight and 
visibles. For,® as the sun is not sight, but only the cause of it ; 

® These words occur in Plato’s second epistle to Dionysius, p. 707. opp. On the 
trinity said to have been professed by Plato, Dr. Cudworth discourses at greater length 
below : for which place we reserve what remarks we have to offer on this argument. 

® Do not suppose these to be the divine Plato’s own words. The learned Doctor 
has given what he fancied to be Plato’s opinion in his own language and it is very 
doubtful, whether he has accurately expreased the philosopher’s meaning. Were I to 
attempt to explain and illustrate the whole of Plato's reasoning on this point, I should 
have to enter into a long and tedious discussion, unsuited to the plan of this work. 


Let those, therefore, who take delight in subtleties refer to the philosopher himself, as 
they will there find a plentiful harvest. 
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nor is that light, by which we see, the same with the sun itself, 
but only »Acocidtc, a sun-like thing; so neither is the supreme 
and highest good (properly) knowledge, but the cause of know- 
ledge; nor is intellect (precisely considered as such) the best 
and most perfect being, but only ayaSdéedec, a boniform thing.” 
Again, “ As the sun gives to things not only their visibility, but 
also their generation; so does that highest good not only cause 
the cognoscibility of things, but also their very essences and 
beings: Oix obalac Svrog rov ayabov, aAN’ Ert tréxerva Tijc ovatac, 
mosobela cal duvdue brepéxovroc, This highest good being not 
itself properly essence, but above essence, transcending the 
same, both in respect of dignity and power.” Which language 
and conceit of Plato’s some of the Greek fathers seem to have 
entertained, yet so as to apply it to the whole Trinity, when they 
call God urepototov, or “ super-essential.” But the meaning of 
that philosopher was, as we conceive, no other than this, that this 
highest good hath no particular characteristic upon it, limiting 
and determining of it, it being the hidden and incomprehensible 
source of all things. In the last place, we shall observe, that 
this first divine hypostasis of the Platonic trinity is by that philo- 
sopher called, rov re ayeudvog cat atriov mavrwy mario, “ The 
father of the prince, and cause of all things.” Wherein we 
cannot but take notice of an admirable correspondency betwixt 
the Platonic philosophy and Christianity, in that the second 
hypostasis of both their trinities (called also sometimes Adyo¢ by 
the Platonists, as well as vove) is said to be the immediate cause 
of all things; and the Demiurgus, the architect, maker or arti- 
ficer of the whole world. 

Now to Plato we might here join Xenophon, because he was 
his equal, and a Socratic too (though it scems there was not so 
good correspondence betwixt them); which Xenophon, however 
in sundry places of his writings he acknowledges a plurality of 
gods, yet doth he give plain testimony also of one supreine and 
universal Numen; as this particularly,’ ‘O mavra celwy Kai 
arpeulGwy, we piv péyac tig kal duvardc, pavepdc, dmotoc O Lort 
poogny, agavijc, “ He that both agitates all things, and esta- 
blisheth the frame of the whole ad though he be manifest to 
be great and powerful, yet is he, as to his form, inconspicuous.” 

XXIV. In the next place we come to Aristotle; who, that 


7 These words are not to be met with in any work of Xenophon’s now extant. But 
they are twice quoted by Clemens Alexandr. in Cohort. ad Gentes, cap. 6. p. 61. and 
Stromat, lib. 5. p. 417. &c. from whom, I doubt not, they were borrowed by Euse- 
bius and Cyril, who also appeal to them. A similar sentiment, however, occurs among 
the sayings of Socrates in Memorah. Socrat. lib. 4. p. 634. which led Dr. Potter to 
suppose, Annot. ad Clement. p. 61. that Clement had quoted this passage of Xeno- 
phon from memory, and hence had expressed the sense only and not the words. But 
as Clement gives the axiom twice in exactly the same words, I attach but little im- 
portance to this conjecture. 
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he acknowledged more gods than one (as well as the other Pagans) 
ee from his using the word so often plurally. As particu- 
larly in this passage of his Nicomachian Ethics :* ‘H é? reAcla 
evdamovla, Gre Sewontixh rie zariw évéoyeta, kal évrevOev av gaveln’ 
Tove Seove yap uaAtora UreAjpapev paxapiove Kal evdaluovac eivat’ 
moakeac 8% wolac amoveivat xpewv avtotc; mérepa tac Oalac; 
Re yeAoiot pavovvrae cuvaAAdtrovtec Kat wapaxataSijxacg amool- 
odvteg, Kat Goa GAAa roravra; GAAa rac avdpelove 3; UTomévovrac 
Ta pofsepa kat Kivouvebovrac, Ste kaAdv" tag eAevBepiove; rive 
ot dwaovat; arozroy &, ei kal Ecrat avToic véutoua, 7 Tt TOLOvTOV’ 
ti O2 awppovec, rl av elev; i} GoptiKoc 6 Ewatvog, Ort OvK Exover 
gavAag trBupulac; deEvovor 88 wavra gatvorr’ av ra mepl rac 
mpatec pixoa kal avatia Sewy' adAa poy Civ te wavreg UreAf- 
pacty avrovc’ xal ivepyetvy apa, ov yap 70 Kabetday, Gowep Tov 
"Evéuplwva’ ty 62 Cwvtt TO moatrev agyonpévy, Erte 6 paddov 
To wotv, rl Aglrerat wAiv Sewolac, “ That perfect happiness 
is a speculative or contemplative energy, may be made mani- 
fest from hence, because we account the gods most of all 
happy- Now what moral actions can we attribute them? 
Whether those of justice amongst one another; as if it were 
not ridiculous to suppose the gods to make contracts and 
bargains among themselves, and the like. Or else those of for- 
titude and magnanimity ; as if the gods had their fears, dangers 
and difficulties to encounter withal. Or those of liberality; as 
if the gods had some such thing as money too, and there were 
among them indigent to receive alms. Or, lastly, shall we attri- 
bute to them the actions of temperance? But would not this 
be a reproachful commendation of the gods to say, that they 
conquer and master their vicious lusts and appetites? Thus 
running through all the actions of moral virtue, we find them to 
be small, and mean, and unworthy of the gods. And yet we all 
believe the gods to live, and consequently to act; unless we 
should suppose them perpetually to sleep, as Endymion did. 
Wherefore if all moral actions, and therefore much more mecha- 
nical operations, be taken away from that which lives and under- 
stands, what is there left to it besides contemplation?” To 
which he there adds a further argument also of the same thing : 
“ Because other animals, who are deprived of contemplation, 
partake not of happiness. For to the gods all their life is nape 
to men so far forth, as it approacheth to contemplation; but 
brute animals, that do not at all contemplate, eee e not at all 
of happiness.” Where Aristotle plainly acknowledges a plu- 
rality of gods, and that there is a certain higher rank of beings 
above men. And by the way we may here observe, how from 
those words of his: Zov re wavrec¢ treAnpact Jeovc, All men 


* Lib. 10. c. 8. [P. 183. tom. 3. opp.] 
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suppose the gods to live,” and from what follows in him, that 
opinion® of some late writers may be confuted, that the Pagans 
generally worshipped the inanimate parts of the world as true 
and proper gods : Aristotle here ‘telling us, that they universally 
agreed in this, that the gods were animals, living and under- 
standing beings, and such as are therefore capable of contem- 
plation. Moreover, Aristotle in his Politics,* writing on the 
means to conserve a tyranny, as he calls it, sets down this for 
one amongst the rest: “Er: 62 ra modc rove Seog palvecOar asi 
amrovoacovra Stapepdvtwe’ irréy te yao pobovvrat, ro waGety ri 
wapavouov urd TwY ToLOUTWY, éaV Sa Sip vouigwotv elvat 
Tov apxovra kat gpovTiZav rev Sewv" cal excGoudebovaw Frrov, 
we cuspaxoue ExovTi Kai rovc Seobc, “ For a prince or monarch 
to seem to be always more than ordinarily sedulous about 
the worship of the gods: because men arc less afraid of suf- 
fering any injustice from such kings or princes, as they think 
to be religiously disposed, and devoutly affected towards the gods. 
Neither will they be so apt to make conspiracies against such, 
they supposing, that the gods will be their abettors and assistants.” 
Where the word deodafuwy seems to be taken in a good sense, 
and in way of commendation for a religious person; though we 
must confess, that Aristotle himself does not here write so much 
like a deodafuwyv, as a mere politician. Likewise in his first 
book De Ceelo, he writeth thus: [lavreg avOowror wept Sewv 
Exovow UmdAnfv, kal wavteg TOV avwratw TH Jel rdéwoV arod- 
dodaci, kat Bapbapor cat "EAAnvec, we ty abavaty ro abdvaroy 
auvnotnptvor, elrep ovv zorl re Seiov, Howep xal Fort, &c. “ All 
men have an opinion or persuasion, that there are gods. And they, 
who think so, as well Barbarians as Greeks, attribute the highest 
place to that which is divine, as supposing the immortal heavens 
to be most accommodate to immortal gods. Wherefore, if there 
be any divinity, as unquestionably there is, the body of the 
heavens must be acknowledged to be of a different kind from 
that of the elements.” And in the following book? he tells us 


® This opinion was maintained, we are told, by certain Roman catholics then living 
in Beitain, who carried on a dispute with the most celebrated theologians of the Church 
of England on the true nature and meaning of idolatry, and who, in order to ward off 
all suspicion of this crime from themselves, endeavoured to cast the greatest infamy 
upon the religions of antiquity, and to prove that nations formerly had worshipped 
inanimate things. This, among other causes, roused the excellent Ed. Herbert of 
Cherbury, to write his well known work De Religione Gentilium, in which he goes to 
the opposite extreme in excusing and palliating the opinions and ceremonies of some 
nations, 

* Lib. 5. c. 11. 

+ Cap. 3. [P. 615. tom. 1. opp.] 

® The opinion here expressed is maintained by Aristotle in the second book De 
Ceelo, but he nowhere tells us, that it is agreeable rg payreia wepi Sem. He speaks, 
however, of this payreia at the end of the first chapter of this book, p. 641. tom. 1. 
opp. where he states, that if the heavens be supposed to be eternal, opinions might be 
brought forward more in accordance with this vaticination. 


he 
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again, “ That it is most agreeable ry pavrela wept rwv Jewr, to 
that vaticination, which all men have in their minds concerning 
the gods, to suppose the heaven to be a quintessence distinct 
from the elements, and therefore incorruptible.” Where Aris- 
totle affirmeth, that men have generally pavrelav, “a vatici- 
nation” in their minds concerning gods; to wit, that themselves 
are not the highest beings, but that there is a rank of intellectual 
beings, superior to men; the chief of which is the supreme 
Deity ; concerning whom there is indeed the greatest pavrefa or 
“ vaticination” of all. 

We acknowledge it to be very true, that Aristotle does not so 
much insist upon demons, as Plato and the generality of: Pagans 
in that age did; and probably he had not so great a belief of 
their existence; though he doth make mention of them also, as 
when in his Metaphysics,’ speaking of bodies compounded of 
the elements, he instanceth in Zwa re nat dagudvea, animals and 
demons,” and elsewhere he insinuates them to have airy bodies, 
in these words :'! ’EmZnrhose yao av rig, kal did tlva airlay % ev 


10 Meaning, I have no doubt, the following passage, Metaphys. lib. 5. cap. 8. p. 329. 
tom. 4. opp. Odoia dt Abyerat ra re axa owparta, oloy yi, cai wip, cai tdwo, 
cai Soa rotavra, cal S\we owpara, cai rd ke robrwy cuvectwra, Zwa re Kal 
Gaipévea, cai rd pédpta robrwy, ‘‘ By substance we mean both simple bodies, such 
as earth, fire, water, and the like, and bodies universally, and whatever are com- 
pounded of these, both animals and demons, and the particles of these.” This passage 
is of great weight towards confirming what we have remarked, at some length above 
on ch. I. sect. 26. and 49. that what the ancient philosophers called “simple, open,’’ 
dowparoy and “separate from body,” is not the same as that, to which moderns 
apply these terms, and that those, who formerly believed in “ spirits, incorporeal 
natures” and *‘ demons,” did not attach the same notions to these words as ourselves. 
For Aristotle here tells us, that earth, fire, and water are substance, and a7)d, or 
“ample,” and asserts, that animals as well as demons are compounded of these 
elements. Which indeed agrees admirably with Cicero's words concerning the soul, 
quoted by us above from Academ. Quest. lib. 4. They clearly show also what is 
meant by ovcia in many passages of the ancient philosophers, when it is opposed to 
yévecic. Most of the ancients called that dwAovy which has no admixture of any 
any other nature or substance, and is not concrete. And odcia is attributed to these 
things, Sri od cad’ vroxcipevoy Aéyerat, as Aristotle says, Metaphys. lib. 5. cap. 8. 
p. 329. d\Ad card rotrwy rd adda, “ because they are not said of a subject, but 
the other things of them.” But yiveore is that which is compounded and generated 
from several elements, 

1 They occur De Anima, lib. 1. cap. 8. p. 17. tom. 2, opp. But for my part I am 
quite at a loss to perceive, how it can be proved from this passage, that Aristotle cen- 
sidered demons to have aerial bodies. For there is here no mention of demons, nor 
one word about aerial bodies ; but the philosopher is discouraing of the soul which is in 
the air. Instead of this passage, therefore, as not bearing upon the question, I shall 
substitute another, in which demon is distinctly mentioned. It occurs in his Rhetoric. 
lib, 2. cap. 23. p. 785. t. 3. opp. Td daiusdmoy obdéy iorev, dX’ 7H Sede, 7 Seow 
épyow xairos Sorig olerat, Seov Epyoy elvat, rovroy dyvdynn olscSat Kai Seodc 
elvas, “ The demon is nothing else than either God or the work of God: but whoever 
supposes it to be the work of God, must necessarily suppose gods also.” But, can- 
didly to confess the truth, neither this passage nor the one quoted by Dr. Cudworth, 
will much assist those who seek to prove, that Aristotle did not discard demons. With 
regard to this passage, it is an example adduced by the philosopher to show, how a 
rhetorician in the forum may reason from a definition ; and therefore it affords us no 
clue to his own sentiments. For, as every one must be aware, it would be improper to 
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rep aéor Yuxn, THe év Toc ZwHore BeATlwy tort, Kai aSavarwripa, 
«Some pcrhaps would demand a reason, why the soul that is in 
the air, is better and more immortal than that in animals.” How- 
ever, whether Aristotle believed these lower demon gods or no, 
it is certain, that he acknowledged a higher kind of gods, namely, 
the intelligences of all the several spheres, if not also the souls of 
them and the stars; which spheres being, according to the astro- 
nomy then received, forty-seven in number, he must needs ac- 
knowledge at least so many gods. Besides which, Aristotle 
seems also to suppose another sort of incorporeal gods, without 
the heavens, where, according to him, there is neither body, nor 
place, nor vacuum, nor time, in these words:* Odr’ éy rozy 
TAKEL TEPUKEV, OUTE YOOVOE avTA TOLL ynpdoKELV, OVS zoTlv OVdEvdE 
ovdeula peraboAn, Tov trip riv éEwrarw teraypévwy popay, a\d’ 
avadAolwra xal awaOy, riv aplorny Eyovra Cwiv Kai avrapKeo- 
ratny StateAi tov Gwavta aiwva, “ They who exist there are 
such as are neither apt to be in a place, nor to wax old with 
time, nor is there any change at all in those things above the 
highest sphere; but they being impassible and unalterable, lead 
the best and most self-sufficient life, throughout all eternity.” 
But this passage is not without suspicion of being supposititious.* 


take all that a writer brings forward in illustration of the reles of speaking as his own 
real opinions. If I am not very much mistaken, this example is borrowed by the 
philosopher from Socrates’ defence, and perhaps from the very Apologies of Plato and 
Xenophon, Socrates was accused of denying the existence of gods, but yet he constantly 
affirmed, that a demon was always present to him. Aristotle, therefore, shows that this 
denion of Socrates is of itself sufficient to clear his character and refute the charges of 
his enemies. For, a demon being either God or the work of God, it follows that he 
who maintains the presence of a demon in himself can in no wise be suspected of 
atheism. 

* De Cel. lib. 1. a 9. [P. 631. tom. 1. opp.] 

2 For myself, however, I entertain an altogether different view of this passage. In 
the first place I see no reason whatever for suspecting it not to be Aristotle's. For 
besides its being in perfect accordance with the opinions propounded by the Stagirite 
in the same chapter and elsewhere, these words are evidently required by the whole 
context of the discourse ; which, without them, would he altogether lame and destitute 
of meaning. Again, I can inno way find out how it can be inferred from this passage, 
that Aristotle supposed certain gods to exist without the heavens. For he is not speaking 
of natures placed out of heaven, but explaining the affections of those inclosed in 
heaven, which he concludes to be independent of place, time, and all vicissitude, inas- 
much as heaven itself is without place, vacuum, ortime. I shall add a few words on the 
whole of the argument here pursued by the learned Doctor. If I poasess the faculty 
of judging, all that he advances is insufficient to convince us, that Aristotle is to be 
ranked among those who hold the existence of many gods. I should wish the same to 
be understood also of some other philosophers, whose dogmas he has explained in the 
preceding. In the first place, the gencral tenor of the <‘octrine professed by Aristotle 
shows, that he could not have worshipped such gods as were at that period reverenced 
in Greece, or in the proper sense of the term paid homage to Juno, Jupiter, Diana, 
Mercury, and the other popular deities. It remains for us to inquire, whether he pro- 
feased a plurality of gods in some such way as we have above shown Socrates to have 
done. In order to arrive at a clear view of the matter it ought to be determined in the first 
instance, what is meant by “ believing in the existence of many gods.” In my opinion, 
he alone believes in a plurality of gods, who not only admits the existence of many 
beings more powerful, more noble, and more excellent than mankind, but inculcates 
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Notwithstanding all which, that Aristotle did assert one 
supreme and universal Numen, is a thing also unquestionable. 
For though it be granted that he useth the singular Sedc, as like- 
wise ro Seiov tes Sayudviov, many times indefinitely, for a 
god in general, or any divine being; and that such places as 
these have been oftentimes mistaken by Christian writers, as if 
Aristotle had meant the supreme God in them; yet it is never- 
theless certain, that he often useth those words also emphatically, 
for one only supreme God, as in that of his Metaphysics :* °O. 
Te yap ed¢ Soxei TO alrioy mao elvat cat apxi tic, “ God 
seemeth to be a cause and certain principle to all things.” . And ° 
also in his De Anima,t where he speaks of the soul of the 
heavens, and its circular motion: ’AAAa phy ovo sri BéATiOv 
Aéyerar’ xalrot y’ Expy rov Jebv Sia ToUTO KbuAw worety PepecSat rv 
pouxry, Sri BEArtov avrg ro klvecSat Tov pévery, Kivetodat S? otTwe 
7) Kroc, ‘ Neither is that a good cause of the circular motion 
of the heavens, which they (that is the Platonists) call the 


that men ought to pay a certain homage and offer sacrifice to these beings. For we 
are not to rank any one among the worshippers of many gods, who simply suppoecs 
many beings to exist far superior to men in power, strength, wisdom, and other attri- 
butes, For in that case all Christians, who, agreeably to sacred writ, believe in the 
existence of God’s messengers or angels, would have to be included in this class. 
There must be superadded an opinion, that it is the duty of all men to propitiate 
these natures with divine worship and ceremonies. We ought to ascertain first of all, 
therefore, whether Aristotle believed in many gods in this way. It is beyond question, 
that he supposed certain minds or intelligences to preside over the celestial orbs and 
believed them to be natures far surpassing the whole human race and to hold a middle 
station between the supreme God and mortals. On these intelligences he bestowed 
the name of gods; and, moreover, acknowledged no other gods besides these. We 
advance nothing here upon conjecture, but shall prove such to be the fact from Aris- 
totle’s own words, occurring Metaphysic. lib. 14. cap. 8. p. 483. tom. 4. opp. Thus, 
after having by sundry arguments shown the existence of such like minds, he subjoins 
as follows. Uapadidorar St vxd roy dpyaiwy cal waday, ivy pbSou cxnpars 
Karahereyspiva roig torepoy, Srs Seol ré eioty obra, cat weptéyes rd Setoy ry 
oAnY priory, “It has been handed down from our ancestors of old, and left to 
posterity in the form of fable, that these (intelligences) are gods, and that the di- 
vinity contains the whole of nature.” To which he adds, that this opinion is worthy 
of being entertained, nay, a noble one; but that the rest that is handed down respecting 
the gods, is mere fiction and idle nonsense, invented for the sake of the laws and the 
public weal: Ta 62 Aotwa puSicade Hon xpockxyeras wpdc ry wedw rev roMwy 
Kai xpog ry eic rode vdpouc cai rd cipdepoy ypijoiv, “ But the rest is fabu- 
lously added for the persuasion of the multitude, and for the benefit of the laws and 
the furtherance of what is useful.” Nothing can be plainer. Aristotle believed in 
the existence of no gods except those natures, which he supposed to preside over the 
celestial orbs. But did he at the same time suppose worship, prayers, and sacrifices to 
be due tothem? I am either grossly mistaken or he ranked all these among the 
sbeurdities, which he considers to have been invented from motives of utility. So far 
from supposing him to have decreed divine honours to these intelligences, I suspect 
him to have been persuaded, that public worship and homage ought not to be paid even 
to the supreme Being. I see no reason, indeed, why he should have felt inclined to 
pray to these deities, which in his opinion not only performed their duties by fate and 
necessity from all eternity, but also attended to nothing else besides the orbs over which 
they respectively presided and exercised no sort of control over human affairs, 
° Lib. 1. (Cap. 2. p. 263. tom. 4. opp.] 
+ Lib. 1. c. 3. [P. 10. tom. 2. opp.) 
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ro BéAriov, because it is better that it should be so than other- 
wise; as if God therefore ought to have made the soul of the 
world such, as to move the heaven circularly, because it was 
better for it to move so than otherwise: but this being a specu- 
lation that properly belongs to some other science, we shall no 
further pursue it in this place.” Thus afterwards again in the 
same book :* SupBaivee dt “KuwedoxAci ye val appovtoraroy elvat 
Tov Sebv, pdvoc yap Tay arorxeiwy Ev ob yuwpiet, rb Netxog, ra 8? 
Sunrd wavra, ik wavtwy yao Exaoroy, “ It follows from Empe- 
docles’ principles, that God must needs be the most unwise of 
all, he alone being ignorant of that (out of which all other things 
are compounded) veixog, or contention (because himself is nothing 
but gAfa, unity and friendship) whereas mortal animals may 
know or conceive all things, they being compounded of all.” 
Which same passage we have again also, in his Metaphysics,* 
from whence it was before cited to another purpose. To these 
might be added another place out of his book of Generation and 
Corruption :> Td SAov cuverAijowoev 5 Sedc, EvreAy rothoac 
yéveotv, “ God hath filled up the whole, or universe, and con- 
stantly supplies the same, having made a continual successive 
generation.” Lastly, ro Sayudvtov is sometimes plainly used by 
Aristotle also, not for the divinity in general, or any thing that 
is divine, but for that one supreme Deity, the governor of the 
whole world. Thus in that passage of his Rhetoric to Alex- 
ander:* Touré tori, wm dtapipouev rov Aowrav Zdwy, justo of 
peylorne tying brs rov Samovlou tervynkdrec, ‘ This is that 
wherein we men differ from other animals, having received the 
greatest honour from God, that though they be endued with 
appetite and anger, and other passions, as well as we, yet we 
alone are furnished with speech and reason.” 

Over and besides which, Aristotle, in his Metaphysics,f (as hath 
been already observed) professedly opposeth that imaginary 
opinion of many midepandeat principles of the universe; that 
is, of many unmade self-existent deities; he confuting the same 
from the phenomena, because Gwavra mpdc¢ ty ovvréraxrat, “ all 
things are plainly co-ordered to one,” the whole world conspiring 
into one agreeing harmony; whereas, if there were many 
principles or independent Deities, the system of the world must 
needs have been éreicodwedne, “incoherent and inconspiring,” 
like an all-agreeing drama, botched up of many impertinent in- 


2 De Anima, lib. I. cap. 7. p. 16. tom. 2. opp. 

* Lib. 3. cap. 4. p. 295. tom. 4. opp. Where, however, we find the same senti- 
ment only, not exactly the same words. On the matter itself I have treated above 
on sect. 21. and have shown, that Aristotle has done Empedocles injustice. 

® Lib. 2. cap. 10. p. 741. tom. 1. opp. 

* Cap. 1. p. 609. P. [P. 838. tom. 3. opp.] 

+ Lib. 14. cap. 10, Par. [P. 484. tom. 4. opp.] 
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tersertions. Whereupon, Aristotle concludes after this manner: 
Ta 62 dvra ob BobAcrat kaxwe roNirebecSat, 


Ove aya3oy THodvcowpavin, Eig Koipavoc, 


“ But things will not be ill administered (which was then it seems 
a kind of proverbial speech) and according to Homer, the 
government of many is not good, (nor could the affairs of the 
world be evenly carried on under it) wherefore there is one 
Prince or Monarch over all.” From which passage of Aristotle’s 
it is evident, that though he asserted IloAv@ctay, “a multiplicity 
of gods” in the vulgar sense, as hath been already declared, yet 
he absolutely denied HoAvxorpaviny and IloAvapylav, “a poly- 
archy or mundane aristocracy,” that is, a multiplicity of first 
principles and independent deities. Wherefore, though Aris- 
totle doated much upon that whimsey of his, of as many intelli- 
ibles, or eternal and immoveable minds (now commonly called 
intelligencies) as there are moveable spheres of all kinds in the 
heavens, (which he sticks not also sometimes to call principles ;) 
yet must he of necessity be interpreted to have derived all these 
from one supreme universal Deity, which as Simplicius expresseth 
it, is "Aoyn apywv, “the principle of principles ;” and which 
comprehends and contains those inferior deities under it, after the 
same manner as the primum mobile, or “ highest sphere,” contains 
all the lesser spheres within it; because otherwise there would 
not be elg Kolpavoc, “one prince or monarch” over the whole; - 
but the government of the world would be a polykcrany or 
aristocracy of gods, concluded to be an ill government. ore- 
over, as Plotinus® represents Aristotle’s sense,* it is not con- 
ceivable that so many independent principles should thus con- 
tantly conspire, rod¢ Ev Epyov tHv Tov mavrdg ovVpavo” cuudw- 
viay, “into one work, that agreeable symphony, and harmony of 
the whole heaven.” As there could not be any reason neither, 
why there should be just so many of these intelligences, as there 
are spheres and no more; and it is absurd to suppose, xara ovv- 
ruxlav rac apyac elvat, “ that the first principles of the universe 
happened by chance.” | 
ow, this highest principle as it is axfynroc ovola, “ an im- 
moveable essence,” is by Aristotle in the first place supposed to 
be apyx7) xtvhcewe, “the principle of motion in the universe,” or 
at least of that chiefest motion of the primum mobile, or, 
“highest sphere,” (which according to the astronomy of those 


® The learned Doctor is mistaken. In that passage Plotinus is not explaining 
Aristotle's opinion, but enumerating the difficulties connected with it, in order to show 
that Plato held much sounder views on divine matters than Aristotle. And the very 
words quoted by him contain a certain doubt, which Plotinus considers Aristotle's doc- 
trine to labour under. He denies it to have been made clear by Aristotle, why all the 
intelligences conspire so harmoniously to the performance of one work. - 
* Enn., 5. lib. 1. cap. 7. (Cap. 9. p. 490. 491.] 
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times seems to have been the sphere of fixed stars) by whose 
rapid circumgyration, all the other spheres and heavens were 
imagined to be carried round from east to west. And accordingly, 
the supreme Deity is by Aristotle*.called ré xpwrov xvovv 
axfynrov, ‘*the first immoveable mover,” or the mover of the 
primum mobile, and whole heaven. Which first mover being 
concluded by him to but one, he doth from thence infer the sin- 
gularity of the heaven or world :f “Ev piv dpa rq Adyw xai apiOue, 
Td Tpwroy Kivovv axtyynrov Sv Kal rd Kivobmevoy apa ast Kal cuve- 
we ty pdvov. ele apa ovpayvoc pdvog, “There is one numerically 
rst immoveable mover and no more; and therefore there is but 
one moveable neither, that is, but one heaven or world. In 
which doctrine of Aristotle’s, there seems to be a great differ- 
ence betwixt his philosophy and that of Plato’s; in that Plato 
makes the principle of motion in the heavens and whole world 
to be a self-moving soul, but Aristotle supposeth it be an 
immoveable mind or intellect. Nevertheless, according to 
Aristotle’s explication of himself, the difference betwixt them is 
not great, if any at all; Aristotle’s immoveable mover being 
understood by him, not to move the heavens efficiently, but on! 
objectively and finally, we Zpwpevor, “as being loved.” Which 
conceit of his Proclus upon Plato’s Timzust perstringeth after 
this manner: Twv madawyv of pév tov xédopov émorpilayrec 
drt rdw vouv, cat did Tov Epwroc, Tov wept ro mpWwrov Spexroyr, 
ddvrec a’ry Tiv Klvyotv, ovdiv Epacay ard rov vow xaOhxey tic 
avrov, ty low mooarazavrec abrdy roi¢g épaculoig piv tov alodn- 
Tov, undiy 2 yevefhrixoy Exovow ty ry savrwoy gpboe, “Some 
of the ancients converting the world to mind (or intellect) 
and making it move only by love of that first desirable, ac- 
knowledged nothing at all to descend down from Mind (or 
God) upon the world; but equalized the same with other 
amiable things, amongst sensibles, that have nothing gene- 
rative in their nature.” Where Proclus seems to suppose Aris- 
totle to have attributed to God no efficiency at all upon the 
world; the contrary whereunto shall be evidently proved after- 
-wards. In the mean time, it is certain that Aristotle, besides his 
immoveable mover of the heavens, which moveth only finally or 
as being loved, must needs suppose another immediate mover of 
them, or efficient cause of that motion; which could be nothing 
but a soul, that enamoured with this supreme mind, did, as it 
were in imitation of it, continually turn round the heavens. 
. Which seems to be nothing but Plato’s doctrine disguised ; that 
philosopher affirming likewise, the circular motions of the 


° Met. lib. 14. cap. 8. p. 1003. P. [P. 481]. tom. 4. opp.] 
+ Met. lib. 14. cap. 8 [P. 483. tom. 4. opp. 
+ P. 167 
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heavens, caused efficiently by a soul of the world in his Timeus,? 
to be, rijv wept vovv xal godvnow pddora ovcay, “ a motion, 
that is most eable to that of mind or wisdom.” And again, 
in his laws :° Tv rov vou repiddy wavrwe we Suvarov, olkaorarny 
kat dpolav, “ That which of all corporeal motions only resem- 
bles the circuit of intellect. Which Platonic conceit found 
entertainment with Boétius,* who writing of the soul of the 
world, represents it thus : 


Quee cum secta duos motum glomeravit in orbes, 


In semet reditura meat, mentemque profundam 
Circuit, et simili convertit imagine celum. 


Wherefore, as well according to Plato’s hypothesis, as Aristotle’s, 
it may be affirmed of the supreme Deity, in the same Boétius’ 


language, that, 





Stabilisque manens dat cuncta moveri. 


“ Being itself immoveable, it causeth all other things to move.” 
The immediate efficient cause of which motion also, no less 
according to Aristotle than Plato, seems to have been a mundane 
soul; however, Aristotle thought not so fit to make this soul a 
principle; in all probability, because he was not so well assured 
of the incorporeity of souls, as of minds or intellects.9 
Nevertheless, this is not the only thing which Aristotle im- 
puted to his firat and highest immoveable principle, or the 
supreme Deity, its turning round of the primum mobile, and 
that no otherwise than as being loved, or as the final cause 
thereof, as Proclus supposed; but he, as well as Anaxagoras, as- 
serted it to be also, rov eb xat xaAwe airlav, “the cause of well 
and fit,” or ré o¥ ovK avev 7d ev, “that without which there could 
be no such thing as well;” that is no order, no aptitude, propor- 
tion, and harmony in the universe: he declaring excellently, 
that ci ua Eorat mapa Ta aicInra dAXa, ovK Eorat apy Kai rake, 
aAX’ aet rv apync apxn, “ unless there were something else in 
the world besides sensibles, there could be neither beginning nor 
order in it, but one thing would be the principle of another in- 
finitely, or without end.” And again in another place already 


7 Cap. 17. p. 241. ed. Fabricii. Cicero translates the words differently : Unus, says 
he, ex septem motibus, qui mentem atque intelligentiam cohiberet maxime, “ One of the 
seven motions, which most controls mind and intelligence.” In my opinion, Plato’s 
meaning is better expressed by Chalcidius, who translates thus: Motum rationabilem, 
cui animarum proprius est circuitus, “ A reasonable motion, to which the circuit of souls 
is proper,” agreeably to the other passage from De Legibus, lib. 10, p. 669, 

® Lib. 10. p. 669. 

* De Consol. lib. 3. Met. 9. 

® The whole of this question, whether Aristotle ascribed a soul to the world or not, 
and in what this soul of Aristotle’s differed from that of Plato, has been copiously dis- 
cussed by us above, on the Digression concerning a Plastic Nature, sect. 23. 24. 

+ Met, lib. 14. cap. 7. P. 
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cited :!° Tod ed nat cade, lowe ovre tip OTE yy, &c. 0d8" abra 
avropdty kal rbyy rocovro tmirphba wpaypa cadwg Exe, “ It is 
not at all likely that either fire or earth, or any such body, should 
be the cause of that well and fit that is in the world; nor can so 
noble an effect as this be reasonably imputed to chance or 
fortune.” Wherefore himself, agreeably with Anaxagoras, concludes 
that it is Nove or “ Mind,” which is properly airiov rov xadwe 
cal 600, ‘‘ the cause of well and right,” and accordingly does 
he frequently call the supreme Deity by that name. He 
affirming likewise,’ that the order, pulchritude and harmony of 
the whole world dependeth upon that one highest and supreme 
Being in it, after the same manner as the order of any army 
dependeth upon the general or emperor, who is not for the 
order, but the order for him. Which highest Being of the 
universe is therefore called by him also, conformably to Plato, 
ro aya%ev Kxexwptoptvoy, “the separate good of the world,” 
in way of distinction from that intrinsic or inherent good of it, 
which is the order and harmony itself:* ’Emtoxerrfow 82 xat 
wdrepov Exe % Tov SAov bate 7d ayadby Kal rd apiorov ; wWérepov 
Kexwptoptvoy tt, kat avrd Kal’ avrd, } riv rab,  audoreé- 
pwe, Wowep orparevua; Kat yao év ry rab rd ev cat 5 orpdrnyoc, 
kat paddAov ovroc, ov yap ovroc ha rv tabi, GAN ixelvn dea 
rouréy toriy’ mavra yao cuvréraxral wwe, “ It is to be considered 
also what is the good and best of the universe; whether its own 
order only; or something separate and existing by itself? or 
rather both of them together? As the good of an army con- 
sisteth both in its order, and likewise in its general or emperor 
but principally in this latter, because the emperor is not for the 
order of the army, but the order of the army is for him; for all 
things are co-ordered together with God, and respectively to him.” 
Wherefore, since Aristotle’s supreme Deity, by what name 
soever called, whether mind or good, is the proper efficient 
cause of all that well and fit that is in the universe, of all the 
order, pulchritude, and harmony thereof; it must needs be 
granted, that besides its being the final cause of motion, or its 
turning round the heavens by being loved, it was also the efficient 
cause of the whole frame of nature and system of the world. 
And thus does he plainly declare his sense, where he applauds 
Anaxagoras for maintaining Nowy eva: xat rov xdopou «at ric 
tabewe waone atriov,t “that mind is the cause not only of all 
order, but also of the whole world :” and when himself positively 
affirms, ix rovabrn¢e apxing fiptnrat 6 ovpavdg xat 4 Pborc,t “that 


10 a lib. 1. cap. 8. p. 266. tom. 4. opp. See what we have said on chap. 3. 
sect. Il. 

1 Ibid. lib, 14. cap. 10. p. 484. 485. tom. 4. opp. 

* Met. lib. 14, cap. 10, [P. 484. tom. 4. opp.] 

+ Met. lib. 1. cap. 8. [P. 266. tom. 4. opp. 

t Met. lib. 14. cap.7. [P. 479.tom. 4. opp.} De Part. An. lib. }. 
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from such a principle as this, depends the heaven, and nature.” 
Where by heaven is meant the whole world, and by nature that 
artificial nature of his before insisted on, which doth nothing in 
vain, but always acteth for ends regularly, and is the instrument 
of the divine mind. He also somewhere affirmeth, that if the 
heavens or world were generated, that is, made in time, so as to 
have had a beginning, then it was certainly made, not by chance 
and fortune, but by such an artificial nature as is the instrument 
of a perfect mind. And in his Physics, where he contends for 
. the world’s ante-eternity, he concludes nevertheless,* davay«n 
vouv airov xat dbaw elvae rovde ravroc,’*‘ that mind together 
with nature must of necessity be the cause of this whole 
universe.” For though the world were never so much co-eternal 
with mind, yet was it in order of nature after it, and junior to it 
as the effect thereof, himself thus generously resolving, tuAoye- 
rarév elvat vouv wooyevtotaroy xat Kipioy xara gtow’ tra 8 
oTolxeia pact Towra twv Svrwy elva, “that though some (that is, 
the Atheists) affirm the elements to have been the first Beings, 
et it was the most reasonable thing of all to conclude, that 
Mind was the oldest of all things, and senior to the world and 
elements; and that according to nature, it had a princely and 
sovereign dominion over all.” Wherefore, we think it now suffi- 
ciently evident, that Aristotle’s supreme Deity does not only move 
the heavens as being loved, or is the final cause of motion; but 
also was the efficient cause of this whole mundane system, framed 
according to the best wisdom, and after the best manner possible.* 
For perhaps it may not be amiss here to observe, that God 
was not called Mind by Anistotle, and those other ancient phi- 
losophers, according to that vulgar sense of many in these days 
of ours; as if he were indeed an understanding or perceptive 
being, and that perfectly omniscient, but yet nevertheless such as 
acted all things arbitrarily, being not determined by any rule or 
nature of goodness, but only by his own fortuitous will. For, 
according to those ancient philosophers, that which acts without 


* Lib. 2. cap. 6. [P. 474. tom. 1. opp.] 

+ Ar. de An. lib. 1. cap. 7. [P. 16.tom. 2. opp. 

® Our worthy author explains Aristotle's precepts concerning the Deity entirely im 
accordance with the opinion of the junior Platonists: and in doing so, I consider him 
not to have exercised sufficient caution. If I possess any faculty of judging in such 
matters, we ought not, I conceive, to estimate the opinions of Aristotle and other phi- 
losophers on God and divine things from a few short passages picked out here and there, 
bat from the general tenor and context of their entire doctrine. No one is or can be 
so guarded in writing, as not to let fall something, which another may be able to torture 
into a different sense and convert into a favourable or unfavourable argument. 
Wherefore, if a few words be alone sufficient for establishing innocence or guilt, no man 
is so black or so white, but may to the minds of the careless or less intelligent be con- 
victed of the grogsest sins, or acquitted of every crime. I might, if so disposed, enter 
into a long disputation on these passages of Aristotle and their true meaning, which I 
shall refrain from doing, as I intend briefly stating my opinion respecting this philo- 
sopher’s piety and religion in the sequel. 
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respect to good, would not be so much accounted mens as 
dementia, “mind,” as “madness or folly ;” and to impute the 
frame of nature or system of the world, together with the govern- 
ment of the same, to such a principle as this, would have been 
judged by them all one, as to impute them to chance or fortune. 

ut Aristotle and those other philosophers, who called the 
supreme God Noic or “ Mind,” understood thereby that which of 
all things in the whole world is most opposite to chance, fortune 
and temerity; that which is regulated by the ré ev xat xadwe, 
“the well and fit” of every thing, if it be not rather the ve 
rule, measure and essence of fitness itself; that which acteth all 
for ends and good, and doth every thing after the best manner, 
in order to the whole. Thus Socrates in that place before cited 
out of Plato’s Phsdo, interprets the meaning of that opinion, 
‘that Mind made the world, and was the cause of all things :” 
“Hynoduny, ei rovro ovrwe Exel, Tov voy wavta koopety, kal txaorov 
resévat tabry dan Gv BéArcra Exp, “That therefore everything 
might be concluded to have been disposed of after the best manner 
possible.” And accordingly, Theophrastus, Aristotle’s scholar 
and successor, describeth God after this manner: To wpwrov 
cat Sedrarov, wavra rd aoiota PovAduevav, “That first and 
divinest Being of all, which willeth all the best things.” 
Whether of these two hypotheses concerning God, one of the 
ancient pagan ia Ba that God is as essentially goodness as 
wisdom, or, as Plotinus after Plato calls him, decency and fitness 
itself; the other, ef some late professors of Christianity, that he 
is nothing but arbitrary will, omnipotent and omniscient; I say, 
whether of these two 1s more agreeable to piety and true Chris- 
tianity, we shall leave it to be considered. 

Lastly, it is not without probability, that Aristotle did, be- 
sides the frame of nature and fabric of the world, impute even 
the very substance of things themselves also to the divine effi- 
ciency (nor indeed can there well be any doubt of any thing 
save only the matter); partly from his afirming God to be a 
cause and principle to all things, and partly from his commend- 
ing this doctrine of Anaxagoras:* “Aya ry xadd¢, airlay xal 
apxnv elvat twyv Svrwy vovv, * That mind was, together with 
well and fit, the cause and principle of things themselves.” > 
However, that Aristotle’s inferior gods at least, and therefore 
his intelligences of the lesser spheres, which were incorporeal 


* Met. lib. i. cap. 5. [P. 266. tom. 4. opp.] 

* This sentiment is not to be met with in Aristotle. He does not speak of mind: 
nor aseert that mind, together with that which is well and fit, is the cause and principle 
of things. Behold the philosopher’s own words: Oi péy ody ob rwe UrodapBavowrer 
dpa ry Kade riy alriay dpxny elvat rey dyrwy ESecay, the meaning of which I 
consider to be: “ Those, therefore, who supposed so (which he makes Anaxagoras and 
Hermotimus to have done), asserted the cause of the well and beautiful to be also the 
cause of all things that really exist. 
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substances, were all of them produced or created by one Su- 

reme, may be further confirmed from this definition of his in 
Pin rhetoric:** To Sayudviov obvdéy tory, aAN FH Sede, 4H Seow 
Epyov, “ The divinity is nothing but either God or the work of 

od.” Where Sedc is unquestionably used in way of eminency 
for the Supreme Deity, as in those other places of Aristotle's 
before cited, to which sundry more might be added, as:t Ildvra 
Exee 7 ayata & Sede, wat Eorcy avragxne, “ God possesseth all 
good things, and is self-sufficient. And again, where he speaks 
of things that are more than praiseworthy :>{ Towvrov 82 elva 
rov Sedy xat tr ayalov, wpd¢ ravra yap cal rt GAa Sropinet ak 
‘Such are God and Good, for to these are all other things re- 
ferred.” But here Aristotle affirming, “that there is nothing 
divine, but either God himeelf, or the gvork and effect of God, 
plainly implies, that there was no multitude of self-existent 
deities, and that those intelligences of the lesser stars or spheres, 
however eternal, were themselves also produced or caused by 
one supreme Deity. 

Furthermore, Aristotle declares,§ that this speculation con- 
cerning the Deity does constitute a particular science by itself, 
distinct from those other speculative sciences of physiology, and 
the pure mathematics; so that there are in all three speculative 
sciences, distinguished by their several objects, physiology, tho 
pure mathematics, and theology or metaphysics: the former of 
these, that is, physiology, being conversant wept aywptora piv, 
adr’ ov« axivyra, “about things both inseparable from matter, 
and moveable ;” the second (viz. geometry, or the pure mathema- 
tics), wept axlynra piv, add’ ov xwpioTrd, GAN’ we év GAy, “ About 
things immoveable indeed, but not really separable from matter, 
so as to exist alone by themselves;” but the third and last, wepi 
Xwpiora cat axlynra, “Concerning things both immoveable and 
para from matter,” that is, “ incorporeal substances immove- 
able :” this philosopher there adding: Ei uh torl rie Erépa ovaia 
mapa Tac pice auveotynxulac, H Pua) Gv ein,rowrn emorhun, e 
d€ garl ric ovola axlynroc, atrn wportpa, xat pirocodgla rowrn, 
‘‘That if there were no other substance besides these natural 
things, which are material and moveable, then would physiology 
be the first science; but if there be any immoveable substance, 


* This passage, as must be clear from what we have already remarked respecting its 
sense, is not of the slightest force towards establishing the learned Doctor's position, 
that Aristotle considered these intelligences which rule the celestial bodies to have 
been produced from God himself. Neither is it very intelligible, indeed, how this 
could be the case, inasmuch as he supposed them to have been connected with their 
orbs from all eternity. 

* Lib. 2. cap, 23. [P. 785. tom. 3. opp. ] 

+ Mag. Mor. lib. 2. cap. 15. [P. 255. tom. 38. opp.] 

5 In these words, however, Aristotle is stating not his own, but Eudoxus’ opinion. 

~ Eth. Nic. lib. 1. cap. 12, [P. 18. tom. 3. opp.]° 

§ Met, lib. 6. cap. 1. [P. 346. tom. 4. opp.] 
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the philosophy thereof must needs in order of nature be before 
the other.” Lastly, he concludes, that as the speculative sciences 
in general are more noble and excellent than the other, so is 
theology or metaphysics the most honourable of all the specula- 
tives. Now the chief points of the Aristotelic theology, or me- 
taphysical doctrine concerning God, seem to be these four follow- 
ing. First, that though all things be not ingenit or unmade, 
according to that in his book against XKenophanes:° "Ap avayxn 
ayévynta ravra elvat, 7} ovddy KwAbE yeyovéva Erepa 2& Eréowy ;* 
‘‘There is no necessity that all things should be unmade, for 
what hinders but that some things may be generated from other 
things?” Yet there must needs be something eternal and un- 
made, as likewise incorruptible, because ci racat ovolat dOaprat, 
wavra p0apra, “if all subatances were seb Aa then all might 
come to nothing.” Which eternal, unmade (or self- existent) 
and incorruptible substance, according to Aristotle, is not sense- 
less matter, but a perfect mind. Secondly, that God is also an 
incorporeal substance, ceywptopévy rov aloInrwy,t “separate 
from sensibles;” and not only so, but, according to Aristotle's 
judgment likewise, ad:afperoc, and apepijc, and apeyéSne, “ indi- 
visible,” and ‘devoid of parts,” and “ magnitude.” Nor can it 
be denied, but that besides Aristotle, the generality of those 
other ancients who asserted incorporeal substance, did suppose it 
likewise to be unextended, they dividing substances (as we learn 
from Philo) into S&acrnuaricat wat adiacrarot ovata, “ distant 
and indistant,” or ‘‘extended and unextended substances.” 
Which doctrine, whether true or no, is not here to be discussed. 
Thirdly: Té adrov vovc xat vonréy,t “ That in God intellect is 
really the same thing with the intelligibles.” Because the divine 
. Mind being (at least in order of nature) senior to all things, and 
architectonical of the world, could not look abroad for its objects, 
or find them any where without itself, and therefore must needs 
contain them all within itself. Which determination of Aris- 
totle’s is no less agreeable to Theism than to Platonism; where- 
as, on the contrary, the Atheists, who assert mind and under- 
standing as such, to be in order of nature junior to matter and 
the world, do therefore, agreeably to their own hypothesis, 
suppose all intellection to be by way of passion from corporeal 
things without, and no mind or intellect to contain its intelli- 
gibles, or immediate objects, within itself. Lastly, that God 
being an immoveable substance, his ovofa is évépyea,§ “his 
essence” and “ act or operation” the same: Agi dpa elvat ovaiav 
roatrny, ie 7 ovala évépyea, “ There must therefore needs be 


* De Xenophane, Zenone et Gorgia, cap. 2. p. 836, tom. 2. opp. 

* Met. lib. 14. cap. 6. [P. 477. tom. 4. opp. 

+ Met. lib. 14. cap. 7. te 180. tom. 4. opp. 

~ Met. lib, 14. cap. 7. and cap. 9. § Met, lib. 14. cap. 6. 
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some such principle as this, whose essence is act or energy.” 
From which theorem Aristotle indeed endeavours to establish 
the eternity of the world, that it was not made ik vuxrdc, xat 
énov wavrwv, kal i 7 Svroc, “from night, and a confused chaos 
of things, and from nothing ;” that is, from an antecedent non- 
existence, brought forth into being; because God, who is an 
immoveable nature, and whose essence is act or energy, cannot 
be supposed to have rested or slept from eternity, doing nothing 
at all, and then, after infinite ages, to have begun to move the 
matter, or make the world. Which argumentation of Aristotle’s 
perhaps would not be inconsiderable, were the world, motion, 
and time, es of existing from eternity, or without begin- 
ning. Of which more elsewhere. However, from hence it is 
andeniably evident, that Aristotle, though asserting the world’s 
eternity, nevertheless derived the same from God, because he 
would prove this eternity of the world from the essential energy 
and immutability of the Deity. 

We shall now conclude all concerning Aristotle with this short 
sum , which himself gives us of his own creed and religion, 
agreeably to the tradition of his pagan ancestors:* Mapadédorat 
urd rév apxalwy Kat madaov, Sri Seol ré slow obro1, Kat Tepe yet 
7d Setov tHv 8Anv pbaw® ra dS AowTa pvOu«we H8n rpoocHyGa 
mpoe Thy TEIW Tov TOAAGY, Kal Tiv etc TOdE VduoUE Kal Td CUp- 
gépov xpiatv* avOowroedeic Te yao robrovc cal rw GdAwv Zéwy 
épolouc trat A€yovat, cal robrote Erepa axdAova Kat rapamAjoua, 
“Tt hath been delivered down to us from very ancient times, 
that the stars are gods also; besides that supreme Deity, which 
contains the whole nature. But all the other things were fabu- 
lously added hereunto, for the better persuasion of the multitude, 
and for utility of buman life and political ends, to keep men in 
obedience to civil laws. As for example, that these gods are of 
human form, or like to other animals; with such other things as 
are consequent hereupon.” In which words of Aristotle these 
three things may be taken notice of. First, that this was the 
general persuasion of the civilized Pagans from all known anti- 
quity downwards, that there is one 76 Setov, which comprehends 
the whole nature. Where rd Seiov is by Aristotle plainly taken 
for the supreme Deity. And his own sense concerning this par- 
ticular is elsewhere thus declared after the same manner, where 
he speaks of order, harmony, and proportion: Oelac yap 3) 
rovro Suvauewe Epyov, Hric Kal rdéde ouvtye rd way, “ this is the 
work of divine power, which also contains this universe.” 
Which Divinity, containing and comprehending the whole na- 
ture and universe, must needs be a single and solitary Being ; 
according to that expression of Horace before cited : 


* Met. lib. 14. cap. 8, [P. 483-] + In Polit. 
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‘¢ That, which hath hath nothing like it, nor second to it.” The 
next thing is, that according to the pagan tradition, besides this 
universal Numen, there were certain other particular and infe- 
rior deities also, that is, understanding beings superior to men ; 
namely, the animated stars or spheres, according to the vulgar 
apprehension, though Aristotle’s philosophy would interpret this 
chiefly of their immoveable minds or intelligences. Lastly, that 
all the rest of the pagan religion and theology, those two things 
only excepted, were fabulous and fictitious, invented for the 
better persuasion of the vulgar to piety, and the conserving of 
them in obedience to civil laws; amongst which this may be 
reckoned for one, that those gods are all like men or other ani- 
mals; and therefore to be worshipped in images and statues of 
those several forms; with all that other fabulous farrago, which 
dependeth hereupon. Which being separated from the rest, the 
warpiog ddééa, or “ ancient tradition of their pagan progenitors,” 
would remain comprised within those two particulars above men- 
tioned; namely, that there is one supreme Deity, that contains 
the whole universe, and that besides it, the animated stars or 
their minds are certain inferior gods also.“ 


? From the passage of Aristotle, here copiously discussed by Dr. Cudworth, we learn 
that philosopher’s own sentiments respecting the public religions prevailing in his time 
in Greece, but not the theological opinion of the Greeks generally, much less of all the 
ancient nations. Neither do I agree witli the learned Doctor in thinking, that O¢toy in 
these words of the Stagirite is to be understood of the supreme Deity. This term, as 
is manifest from the whole tenor of the discourse, implies that “divine power,” sup- 

by the ancients to be diffused from the stars, which they regarded as gods, 
through the whole of the universe. Nor is Aristotle discoursing in this place of the 
supreme Lord of all things, but of the minds or intelligencies, which he supposed to 
preside over the heavenly bodies. The meaning of the entire passage is as follows: 
“ It has been handed down to us from our ancestors, that the stars, or the intelligences 
which rule the stars, are gods, and that the power and authority of these gods pervade 
the whole universe.” It may be added, that the word Qcioy is used by Aristotle 
generally of any thing more excellent than man, and also of gods: see De Ceo, lib. 1. 
cap. 3. p. 615. tom. 1. opp. 

Long and grave were the controversies of the learned of former times respecting the 
religion and piety uf Aristotle ; many of whoin, as we are informed by Meric Casaubon 
in his notes on Diogenes Laértius, p. 635. did not scruple to assert, that what Aristotle 
has written concerning God is altogether divine ; while others maintained, that nothing 
can be more subversive of all true piety and religion than this philosopher’s doctrines 
and that we ought to assign to him the very foremost place among atheists, The pas- 
sages, which have any weight towards exculpating Aristotle, have been culled from his 
writings by no one more ably than by Joh. Jonsius De Scriptor. Histor. Philos. lib. 
1. cap. 1. sect. 5. p. 9. while such as are in favour of those, who rank him among the 
enemies of God, have been set forth with great zeal and labour by the venerable J. 
Georg. Walch in the Exercit. De Atheismo Aristotelis, extant among his Parerga 
Academica, published at Leipzig, 1721.8. where we have also an account of the authors 
who have disputed on each side of this question: whom J. Alb. Fabricius also enume- 
rates in his Delectus Argum. pro Veritate Religionis Christiane, cap. 8. sect. 3. p. 
307. Of all the writers who have taken up the cause of Aristotle, the latest is the 
most erudite, J. Fr. Reimmann, in his Historia Atheismi, sect. 2. cap. 27. sect. 1. 2. 
&e. p. 182. &e. The reason why this controversy is still undecided has been, that the 
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To Aristotle may be here subjoined Speusippus and Xeno- 
crates, his equals and corrivals, they being Plato’s successors; 
together with Theophrastus, his own scholar and successor. 


disputants have neither attached the same meaning to the word God nor to the term 
Atheist. Wherefore in the first instance we shall have to inquire, what is understood 
by God and by a man who denies the existence of God. What has given rise to 
another difficulty is this, that many wish the question to be decided from some particu- 
Jar passages of the philosopher; while others, unquestionably with more justice, main- 
tain, that the whole tenor and complexion of his doctrine is to be taken into considera- 
tion. Moreover, the partisans of Aristotle appeal also to the book De Mundo, which 
their opponents, in my opinion, are right in rejecting and excluding from his genuine 
works. To confess frankly my own sentiments, I am naturally more disposed to 
excuse than to accuse others and I am slow in subecribing my assent, when the dispute 
turns upon so grave a charge as the denial of God. Nevertheless, I cannot but avow 
my conviction, that the God of Aristotle is such as neither to impress me with feelings 
of love nor of fear, that is, a God in name rather than in reality. Nay more, I consider 
the difference to be but slight between his God and the gods of Epicurus. Both are 
resented as neither having any functions of their own nor concerning themselves in 
those of others, but as occupied wholly in contemplation and on that account happy. 

God is the eternal cause of all things, possessing infinite liberty, wisdom, and power, 
and at the eame time most righteous and moet just. He who takes away from God 
any one of these attributes worships not God, but the shadow and semblance of God, 
and although he may use magnificent phrases and swear ten thousand times, that he 
reverences a Deity, he is not to be listened to. To the God of Aristotle, as I shall 

‘ briefly make appear, hardly any of these attributes will apply. From which it follows, 
that he can neither benefit nor injure the human race, and consequently is undeserving of 
their homage. In the first place, as is well known to all, Aristotle conceived the world 
to have existed of itself, and necessarily, from all eternity, like God himself. In what 
manner he associated the world with God, I shall not now inquire. Whether he sup- 
posed the nature of things to have flowed from God from everlasting, as did the junior 
Platonista, whom many of the moderns collaud for this, or fancied some other bond of 
connexion between God and the world, this one thing is unquestionable, that he 
ascribed the same eternal and necessary existence to both. Hence he considered the 
heavens to be, like God, subject to no manner of change. See his De Ceo, lib. 1. 
cap. 8. p. 613. tom. 1. opp. Consequently, his God has no liberty of action and 
therefore it is useless for any one to address him with prayers. For if the universe is 
governed by an eternal law and does not admit of the least change, I see no reason, 

_ why any assistance should be expected from the deity. Some one will object, perhaps, 
that according to Aristotle the heavens indeed are unchangeable, but not also the 
things that are beneath the heavens and the moon. To whom, although having much 
that I could say in reply, I shall at present content myself with this one answer, that 
in Aristotle’s opinion, as every one knows, God has nothing whatever to do with the 
things, which exist and take place beneath the moon. In the first place, then, we 
bave a God destitute of liberty, and consequently unworthy of all religious homage 
and worship. 

Again, Aristotle, it is notorious, connected God with the extreme sphere. It is 
evident, therefore, that he believed him neither to be infinite, nor omnipresent. 
And what necessity, I ask, is there to worship, love, or fear such a Deity? For 
my own part, I am at a loss to know by what means, if even he had left any virtue 
to this Deity, the prayers of mankind could be conveyed to him. Plato employs 
demons as ministers in this matter, and assigns these as intercessors between mortals 
and the supreme Being, whom he likewise considers to be far removed from al] human 
affairs and not every where present. But Aristotle denies the existence of such demons, 
and, as we have already seen, adopts no other gods except the intelligences or minds 
that preside over the celestial bodies. But these intelligences are ignorant of all 
human affairs, and confine their cares exclusively to the orbs entrusted to their re- 
spective charge. The supreme Deity therefore cannot learn the prayers of mankind 

these interpreters. By what other means, then, isthe God of Aristotle to 
become acquainted with our wants and desires? I indeed can see none: nor do I un- 
derstand, why I should hold in reverence a Deity, whom no affairs or prayers of mine 
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Concerning the former of which it is recorded in Cicero,® that 
agreeably with Plato, he asserted vim quandam, qu& omnia 
regantur, eamque animalem, “ one animal and intellectual force, 


can by possibility reach. Now to acknowledge a God, utterly destitute of liberty and 
power, and in whom no hope or reliance can be reposed, is in my opinion to do the 
same as is recorded of Epicurus, namely, to leave a God in words, but to discard him 
in reality. 

But suiting: that some of the things transacted among mortals are made known to 
this Deity: nay, granting him to be fully cognizant of all things, and to possess also 
the will to assist us; still even then he will not be one whom we ought to regard as 
God. And why? The God of Aristotle, like the gods of Epicurus, is perfectly 
inactive and otiose, existing in a state of perpetual quietude and repose, and in this 
quietude his chief happiness is made to consist. Aristotle, I am aware, tells us that 
the odoia or “essence” of God is évipyea, “ operation,” Metaphysic. lib. 14. cap. 6. 
tom. 4. opp. But all that is meant by this high-sounding word is, that God lives and 
contemplates. This I shall show by his own words, De Ceelo, lib. 2. cap. 3. p. 644. 
tom. 1. opp.‘@cov dé ivipyeta dSavacia’ rovro 0s iors Zw) didwoc, “ The operation of 
God is immortality : but this is perpetual life.” What can beclearer? In stating the 
essence of God to be operation, he simply means that God lives from everlasting. 
Besides, he expreasly denies all action in his God, and leaves to him nothing but con- 
templation. For after saying that God lives, and concluding from this that he also 
acts, he tells us that no other action can apply to God but contemplation: Ty d2 
Zoivre rod mpdrreay agypnpivy, iri d2 padrAov row outy, ri Nelreras, xAY Sew- 
plac; dore y Tov Seov ivipyea, paxapiérnrs daglipovca, Sewpnrixy, “ But to him 
who lives, if we take away action and, much more, production, what is left but con- 
templation ? So that the operation of God, surpassing as it is in happiness, consists in 
contemplation :” Ethic. ad Nicomachum, lib. 10. cap. 8. p. 184. tom. 3. opp. But if 
asked, what it is that the Deity contemplates, he decides nothing, but confesses pretty 
plainly, that this is beyond human comprehension: Magnor. Moral. lib. 2. cap. 15. p. 
256. tom. 3. opp. Ti piv ody 5 Oedc Sedoerat, agéoSw, *‘ Let what the Deity con- 
templates, therefore, be passed over.” Away then with the God, who lives for himself 
alone and is occupied wholly in contemplation. For what comfort or assistance are 
mortals to expect from him ? 

Lastly, it is abundantly evident from what we have said, that justice has no place in 
the God of Aristotle. For he who is bound down by necessity, who is confined to a 
certain spot, and neither sees the affairs of mortals, nor, if he did so, could take the 
slightest interest in them, can be influenced by no desire to reward the good or punish 
the bad. Hence all that Aristotle has inculcated on morals and probity of life is 
founded upon no considerations having reference to God and his virtues, but solely 
upon human and natural reasons, altogether apart from virtue. 

Let wise men judge from these things, how much difference there can be between a 
man, who disbelieves altogether the being of a God, and Aristotle, who acknowledges 
indeed a first cause of motion, but denies that this cause is free, infinite, omnipresent, 
omnipotent, cognizant of human affairs, in short, the governor of all things. If those 
are atheists, who own indeed the existence of a God, but inculcate that the same is to 
be worshipped for no other reason than because of the excellence of his nature, I can- 
‘not see how Aristotle is to be excepted from the number. Although it is even doubt- 
ful, whether he considered that God was to be worshipped at all. To conclude, 
Aristotle, as is manifest from all that he has written on God and divine matters, 
conceived this world, together with God himself, to be no other than a machine 
endowed with eternal motion. And as in every machine that moves, some principle of 


® De Natura Deor. lib. 1. cap. 13. p. 2898. 2899. tom. 9. opp. The Doctor, how- 
ever, is wrong in his interpretation of Cicero’s words. Velleius does not complain of 
Speusippus as endeavouring to destroy the Epicurean gods only, but all gods whatever. 
His meaning is, that the doctrine laid down by Speusippus respecting divine things 
_ would warrant the conclusion, that he meant to root out from men’s minds all notion 

of gods: for he committed the administration of all things to one animal force, and 
therefore took away all power and authority from the gods. 
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by which all things are governed ;” by reason whereof, Velleius 
the Epicurean complains of him, as thereby endeavouring, evel- 
lere ex animis cognitionem deorum, “to pluck out of the minds 
of men the notion of gods:” as indeed both he and Plato did de- 
stroy those Epicurean gods, which were all supposed to be inde- 
pendent and to have no sway or influence at all upon the govern- 
ment of the world; whereas neither of them denied a plurality 
of subordinate and dependent deities, generated or created by 
one supreme, and by him employed as his ministers in the 
economy of the universe: for had they done any such thing as 
this, they would certainly have been then condemned for 
Atheists. And Xenocrates’ theology is thus represented in Sto- 
beus: Tjv Movada cat rv Avada Scodc, ri piv we appeva 
warpoc Exovcay racy, hvreva mpocayopevet xai Ziva, cat Tl€pirrov, 
cat Novy, Sorc éoriv ab’r@ mowroc Sedc° ry 8 ShAeav pnrpde 
Sewv Slenv, rng Ud tov ovpavov Ah~Eewe youpévny, tric Eotly 
avrg Wuyi) tov tavréc, &c., “ That both a Monad and Dyad 
were s, the one masculine, having the order of a father, which 
he calleth Zen and Mind, and which is also to him the first God; 
the other feminine, as it were the mother of the gods, which is 
to him the soul of the universe:” besides which he acknow- 
ledgeth the heaven to be divine, that is, animated with a parti- 
cular soul of its own, and the fiery stars to be celestial gods, as 
he asserted also certain sublunary gods, viz. the invisible isons 
Where instead of the Platonic trinity, Xenocrates seems to have 
acknowledged only a duality of divine hypostases; the first 
called a Monad and Mind, the second a Dyad and Soul of the 
universe. And lastly, we have this testimony of Theophrastus,? 
besides others, cited out of his Metaphysics: Oia yap mwavrwy 
apxn, 8 he aravra cat tore cat dcapéver, “There is one divine ° 
principle of all things, by or from which all things subsist and 
remain.” 

XXV. The Stoics and their chief doctors, Zeno, Cleanthes, 
and Chrysippus, were no better naturalists and metaphysicians 
than Heraclitus, in whose footstcps they trode; they in like 


motion ought to be present; so he supposed also, that some cause was to be assigned 
for the motion of this vast mundane mass. Accordingly he tells us, that this cause is 
God, whom he describes in words sufficiently ‘copious and elegant, but destitute for the 
most pert of any intelligible meaning. If I meditate-upon the existence of a certain 
eternal principle of motion, which lives and contemplates, what joy, or hope, or fear, 
have I from this, what inducement towards living well or help towards dying in peace ? 
Just the same, if I am not mistaken, as I should derive from the pleasing dream, that 
the gods live a life of bliss in the intermundane gardens of Epicurus, and have neither 
occupation of their own nor cause any to others. 

® Ecl. Phys. lib. 1. cap. 3. [P. 17.] 

* Not having at hand Theophrastus’ book, entitled "Awroowacparwy ray perd ra 

«xd, I am unable to find out whether this passage is to be found in it or not. 

any very learned men, however, consider it not be a genuine work of Theophrastus. 

See J. Alb. Fabricius’ Biblioth. Greec. lib. 8. cap. 9. sect. 14. p. 242. 
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manner admitting no other substance besides body, accord- 
ing to the true and proper notion thereof, as that which is not 
silly Stacraroyv, “distant and extended,” but also avrirumoy, 
‘resisting and impenetrable.” So that, according to these Stoics, 
the souls not only of other animals, but of men also, were pro- 
perly corporeal, that is substances impenetrably extended ; and 
which differed from that other part of theirs, commonly called 
their body, no otherwise than that they were’? capa apatdrepov 
kat Aerroyueptorepov, “a more thin and subtle body,” and rvetua 
EvOepnov, “a hot and fiery spirit:” it being supposed by these 
hilosophers that cogitation, reason, and un aa Or BAG are 
odged only in the fiery matter. of the universe. And though 
the generality of these Stoics acknowledged human souls to 
have a certain permanency after death, and some of them till 
the next conflagration, (unless perhaps they should be crushed and 
broken all to pieces, in their passage out of the body, by the 
downfall of some tower, steeple, or the like upon them) yet did 
they all conclude against their immortality, there being nothing 
at all immortal with them (as shall be afterwards declared) save 
only Jupiter, or the one supreme Deity. And as for the 
punishment of wicked souls after death, though some of them 
seem to have utterly exploded the same, as a mere figment of 
poets, (insomuch, that Poictetus! himself denies there was any 
Acheron, Cocytus, or Phlegethon) yet others granted that as the 
better souls after death did mount up to the stars, their first 
i so the wicked wandered up and down here in certain 
dark and miry subterraneous places, till at length they were 
quite extinct. Nevertheless, they seem to have been all of this 

rsuasion, that the frightening of men with punishments after 
eath was no proper nor accommodate means to promote virtue, 
because that ought to be pursued after for its own sake, or the 
good of honesty, as vice to be avoided for that evil of turpitude 
which is in it, and not for any other external evil consequent 
thereupon. Wherefore Chrysippus reprehended Plato for sub- 
joining to his republic such affrightf stories of punishments 
after death:* notv ov« dpAwc arorpémav ry ard tov Seov 
p5by tic aductag rov Kégadov’ evdiabAnrdy rt’ .elvat xai wxpdc 
tovvavrioy ayovra roAAove wepiavracpove Kal miavernrac avri- 
aurrotaac, Tov TEpt rw UTS Tov Jeov KoAdcewv Adyor, we ovdeY 
Suapépovra riic¢ 'Axkxoic cat rig ’AAdgurove, Se dv ra watdapra row 
KakocxoAgiv ai yuvaixec avelpyovor, “‘ Chrysippus eth, 


10 These are the words of Chrysippus, preserved by Plutarch, in his hook, De 
Repugnantiis Stoicorum, p. 1052. tom. 2. opp. The subject here briefly touched upon 
is explained at greater Iength by Lipsius, Thomasius, Scioppius and others, who have 
treated professedly of the Stoics and their doctrines. 

1 See Arrian’s Comm. De Epicteti Disput. lib. 3. cap. 13. p. 293. 

* Plut. de Stoic, Rep. p. 1940. 
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that Plato (in the person of Cephalus) does not rightly 
deter men from injustice by the fear of divine punishments 
and vengeance after death; since this opinion (of torments 
after death) is liable to much exception, and the contrary 
is not without probabilities; so that it seems to be but like 
to women’s frightening children from doing unhappy tricks, 
with those bugbears of Acco and Alphito.” But how fondly 
these Stoics doated upon that hypothesis, that all was body, 
may appear from hence, that they maintained even accidents 
od qualities themselves to be bodies; for voice and sound, 
ht and day, evening and morning, summer and winter, nay, 
ends and nones, months and years, were bodies with them. 
And not only 20, but also the qualities of the mind itself, as 
virtue and vice, together with the motions and affections of it, 
as anger and envy, grief and joy; according to that passage in 
Seneca,? Corporis bona sunt corpora; corpora ergo sunt et que 
animi, nam et hic corpus est, “ ‘The goods of a body are bodies ; 
now, the mind is a body, and therefore the goods of the mind 
are bodies too.” And with as good logic as this did they further 
infer, that all the actions, passions, and qualities of the mind, 
were not only bodies, but also animals likewise:* ‘ Animam 
constat animal esse, cum ipsa efficiat, ut simus animalia; virtus 
autem nihil aliud est quam animus taliter se habens, ergo animal 
est, “ It is manifest that the soul is an animal, because it is that by 
which we are made animals; now virtue and vice are nothing 
else but the soul so and so affected or modified, and therefore 
these are animals too.” Thus we see what fine conclusions these 
doaters upon body (though accounted great masters of logic) 
made; and how they were befooled in their ratiocinations and 
philosophy. 

N evexthalesd, though these Stoics were such sottish Cor- 
porealists, yet were they not for all that Atheists; they panies: 
that mind or understanding, though always lodged in corpo 
substance, yet was not first of all begotten out of senseless 
matter, so or so modified, but was an eternal unmade thing, and 


® Epist. 106. p. 399. tom. 2. opp. But the passage in Seneca is somewhat differ- 
ent from the one here given: Qua ergo propria sunt corporis, ea corporis bona sunt : 
corpora ergo sunt et qua animi sunt: nam et hic corpus est, “ But those things which 
are proper to body are the goods of the body ; therefore those of the mind too are 
bodies: for this also is a body.” ; 

? Senec. Epist. 103. p. 422. tom. 2. opp. where, however, you will not find the 
reading, taliter se habens, but, qaodammodo se habens. The learned Doctor quoted 
both passages out of Just. Lipsius’ Introd. in Physiol. Stoic. lib. 2. diss. 4. p. 64. a,b. 
where they are given incorrectly as here. As to the rest, Seneca himself spurns this 
Stoical doctrine, and declares openly: Me im alia sententia profiteor esse, “I profess 
myself to be of a different opinion.” At the present day we ridicule this dogma, and 
not altogether unjustly. Nevertheless, it will appear much less ridiculous and absurd, 
if we examine into their opinions on body and bodies generally, and take into considera- 
tion the definitions they were wont to give of bodies: on which subject I shall not 
dwell] at present. 
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the maker of the whole mundane system. And therefore as to 
that controversy so much agitated amongst the ancients, whether 
the world were made by chance, or by the necessity of material 
motions, or by mind, reason and understanding; they avowedly 
maintained that it was neither by chance nor by material neces- 
sity, but divin&é mente, “by a divine and eternal mind” every 
way perfect. From which one eternal mind they also affirmed 
human souls to have been derived, and not from senseless matter: 
Prudentiam et mentem 4 diis ad homines pervenisse,* “that 
mind and wisdom descended down to men from the Deity.” 
And that Ratio nihil aliud est quam in corpus humanum pars 
divini spiritus mersa,> “ Reason is nothing else but part of the 
divine spirit merged into a human body:” so that these human 
souls were to them no other than pdpra Seov Kal awoordopara,® 
“certain parts of God, or decerptions and avulsions from him.” 
Neither were the reasons, by which these Stoics would prove the 
world to have had a divine original, at all contemptible, or much 
inferior to those which have been used in these latter days; they 
being such as these: first, that it is no more likely this orderly 
system of the world should have been made by chance, than 
that Ennius’ Annals, or Homer’s Iliad might have resulted 
from the fortuitous projection or tumbling out of so many forms 
of letters, confounded altogether; there being as much con- 
tinued and coherent sense, and as many several combinations in 
this real poem of the world, as there is in any fantastic poem 
made by men. And since we see no houses or cities, no books 
or libraries any where made by the fortuitous motions of matter, 
it is a madness to think that this admirable compages of the 
whole world should first have resulted from thence. Again, 
there could not possibly be such an agreeing and conspiring cog- 
nation of things, and such a universal harmony throughout the 
whole world, as now there is, nisi ea uno divino et continuato 
pee continerentur, “were they not all contained by one and 
the same divine spirit:” which is the most obvious argument 
for the unity or oneliness of the Deity. They reasoned also 
from the sale of nature, or the gradual perfection of things in 
the universe, one above another; that therefore there must be 
something absolutely perfect, and that either in the world itself, 
or something presiding over it, was & principio sapiens,’ “ wise 
from the beginning,” or rather without beginning, and from 
eternity. For as in the growth of plants and animals, Natura 


* Cicero De Natur. Deor. lib. 2. cap. 31. p. 3000. tom. 9. opp. 

® Seneca, Epist. 66. p. 168. tom. 2. opp. 

® Arrian. in Epictet. lib. 1. cap. 14, p. 128. Al Wuyai péy obrwe eloly ivdedspivat 
rai cuvageic rp Sep, dre abvrov pépra odoat cai dwooracparia, “Souls are thus 
bound to and connected with God, as being parts of and decerptions from himself.” 

7 Cicero uses these words, De Natura Deor. lib. 2. cap. 13. p. 2973, tom. 9. opp. 
from which book all the Stoical arguments here adduced by Dr. Cudworth are taken. . 
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suo quodam itinere ad ultimum pervenit, “ nature by a continual 
progress, and journeying forwards, arrives at length to the 
greatest perfection, which those things are respectively capable 
of ;” and as those arts of picture and architecture aim at per- 
fection ; ita in omni natura necesse est-absolvi aliquid et perfici, 
“‘so in the nature of the whole universe there must needs be 
something absolutely perfect, reached unto.” Necesse est pre- 
stantem aliquam esse naturam, qua nihil est melius; since there 
is such a gradual ascent and scale of perfections in nature, one 
above another, “there must needs be some most excellent and 
perfect Being, than which nothing can be better,” at the top of 
all, as the head thereof. Moreover, they disputed Socratically, 
after this manner :° Unde arripuit homo vitam, mentem et ra- 
tionem ? “ Whence did man snatch life, reason, or understanding ? 
Or from what was it kindled in him? For is it not plain that 
we derive the moisture and fluidity of our bodies from the water 
that is in the universe, their consistency and solidity from the 
earth, their heat and activity from the fire, and their spirituosity 
from the air?” LDllud autem, quod vincit hec omnia, rationem, 
mentem et consilium, &c. ubi invenimus? unde sustulimus? 
An cetera mundus habebit omnia? Hoc unum, quod plurimi 
est, non habebit? ‘“ But that which far transcendeth these 
things, our reason, mind and understanding, where did we find 
it? or from whence did we derive it? Hath the universe all 
those others things of ours in it, and in a far greater proportion ? 
and hath it nothing at all of that, which is the most excellent 
thing in us?” Nihil quod animi, quodque rationis est expers, id 
generare ex se potest animantes compotesque rationis, mundus 
autem generat animantes compotes rationis: “ Nothing that 
18 devoid of mind and reason, can generate things animant and ra- 
tional ; but the world generateth such, and therefore itself (or that 
which contains it, and presides over it) must needs be animant and 
rational, or intellectual.” Which argumentation is further set 
home by such similitudes as these: Si ex oliva modulaté canentes 
tibize nascerentur, non dubitares, quin esset in oliva tibicinis 
quedam scientia. Quid si platani fidiculas ferrent numerosé 
sonantes, idem scilicet censeres in platanis inesse musicam. Cur 
igitur mundus non animans sapiensque judicetur, cum ex se 
procreet animantes atque sapientes? “If from the olive-tree 
should be produced pipes sounding harmoniously, or from the 
plain-tree fiddles, playing of their own accord muaically, it would 
not at all be doubted, but that there was some musical either 
skill or nature in those trees themselves: why therefore should 
not the world be concluded to be both animant and wise (or to 
have something in it which is so) since it produceth such beings 


® See Cicero's De Natura Deor. lib. 2. cap. 6. 7. 8. 9. 
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from itself?” And though perhaps some may think that of 
Cotta’s here to have been a smart and witty repartee,? Querit 
Socrates, unde animam arripuerimus, si nulla fuerit in mundo? Et 
ego quero, unde orationem? unde numeros? unde cantus? nisi 
verd loqui solem cum luna putemus, cum proprius accesserit : aut 
ad harmoniam canere mundum, ut Pyt ras existimat, “ So- 
crates demandeth whence we snatched soul, life and reason, if there 
were none in the world? and I demand (saith he) whence did we 
snatch speech, music and numbers? Unless Eye you will 
suppose the sun to confabulate with the moon, when he ap- 
proaches near her in the Syzygiw; or the world to sound, har- 
monically, as Pythagoras conceited.” Yet this, how smart 
soever it may seem, was really but an empty flash of Academic 
wit, without any solidity at all in it, as shall be manifest after- 
wards. Lastly, the Stoics endeavoured to prove the existence of 
a God after this manner, Ut nulla pars corporis nostri est, que 
non sit minor, quam nosmetipsi sumus, sic mundum universum 

luris esse necesse est, quam partem aliquam universi: As there 
is no part of our body which is not inferior in perfection to our- 
selves, so must the whole universe needs be supposed to be 
better and more perfect than any of the parts thereof.” Where- 
fore, since it is better to be endued with life and understanding, 
than to be devoid therof, and these are pure perfections; they 
being in some measure in the parts, must needs be much more in 
the whole. Nullius sensu carentis pars potest ease sentiens ; 
“No part of that which is utterly dead and stupid, can have life 
and understanding in it.” And it is a madness for any man to 
suppose, Nihil in omni mundo melius esse, quam se, “ that there is 
nothing in the whole world better than himeelf or than mankind,” 
which is but a part thereof. Now Cotta here again exercises 
his jeering Academic wit after the same manner as before: Hoc 
si placet, jam eflicies, ut mundus optime librum legere videatur, 
&c. Isto modo etiam disertus, mathematicus, musicus, omni 
denique doctrina refertus, postremo philosophus erit mundus. 
“By this same argument you might as well prove, that the 
world is also book-learned, an orator, a mathematician, a musi- 
cian, and last of all, a philosopher.” But neither this objection 
of his, nor that former, have any firmitude at all in them: 
because though an effect cannot be better or more perfect than 
its cause, nor a part than the whole, and therefore, whatsoever 
there is of pure perfection in any effect, it must needs be more 
in the cause; yet as to those things there mentioned by Cotta, 
(which have all a plain mixture of imperfection in them) as they 
could not therefore formally exist in that which is absolutely 
perfect, so is it sufficient, that they are all eminently and virtually 
contained therein. 


* Ibid. lib. 3. cap. 11. p. 83064. tom. 9, opp. 
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By such argumentations as these (besides that taken from the 
topic of prescience and divination) did the ancient Stoica endea- 
vour to demonstrate the existence of a God, or a universal 
Numen, the maker and governor of the whole world; and that 
such a one, as was not a mere plastic or methodical and senseless, 
but a conscious and perfectly intellectual nature. So that the 
world to them was neither a mere heap and congeries of dead 
and stupid matter, fortuitously compacted together; nor yet a 
huge plant or vegetable, that 1s, endued with a spermatic prin- 
cpl only; but an animal informed and suliveued by an intel- 
lectual soul. And though, being incorporealists, they sometimes 
called the whole world itself or mundane animal, God; and some- 
times the fiery principle in it, as intellectual, and the Hegemonic 
of the mundane soul; yet was the god of the Stoics properly, 
not the very matter itself, but that great soul, mind, and under- 
standing, or in Seneca’s language, that “ratio incorporalis,” that 
rules the matter of the whole world. Which Stoical god was 
also called as well T’ ayaSév as Nove, “good” as “ mind ;” as 
that which is a most moral, benign, and beneficent being; ac- 
cording to that excellent Cleanthean description of him, in 
Clemens Alexandrinus :?° 


T dya%dy lowrde p’ olédy tore; Exove di, 
Teraypivoy, dixawy, botoy, eboeBec, 
Kparoby éavrod, xphowpor, raddyv, déov, &c. 


But this maker and governor of the whole world was most com- 
monly named by the Stoics Zeus and Zen, or Jupiter; some of 
them concluding, that ‘therefore there was but one Zeus or inde- 
pendent Deity, because the whole world was but one animal 
governed by one soul; and others of them endeavouring, on the 
contrary, to prove the unity and singularity of the world from 
the oneliness of this Zeus, or the supreme Deity, supposed and 
taken for granted, and because there is but one fate and provi- 
dence. Which latter.consequence, Plutarch would by no means 
allow of, he writing thus concerning it, where he pleads for a 
plurality of worlds:* Kat pay ra ye GAAa tev Xrwkwr tig av 
pobnGein, ruvSavoplvwr, wwe Eipappévn pla péver xat Modvora, wat 
ov woAAXol Alec xat Zivec Foovrat, wAudvwy SvTrwy Kédopwr; ti¢ 
yap avayxn roAdAode elvar Alac, av mrsioveg Wot Kdopot, Kal py 
kal’ Exacrov dpxovra mpwroy Kal HyEeudva Tov SAov Sedv, olog 6 
Tap’ Hiv Kbptoe aTavrwy Kal rarip twovouaZopuevoc, &c. “ Neither 
is it at all considerable, what the Stoics here object against a 
plurality of worlds, they demanding, how there could be but one 
fate, and one providence, and one Jove (or independent Deity) 
where there many worlds? For what necessity is there, that 


1° In two places, namely, Protreptic. cap. 6. p. 61. and Stromat. lib. 5. p. 715. 
* De Def. Or. p. 425. ; 
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there must be more Zens or Joves than one, if there were more 
‘worlds? and why might not that one and the same God of this 
universe, called by us the Lord and Father of all, be the first 

rince, and highest governor in all those worlds? Or what 

inders, but that a multitude of worlds might be all subject to 
the fate and providence of one Jupiter, or supreme God, himself 
inspecting and ordering them every one; and pa tata principles 
and spermatic reasons to them, according to which all things in 
them might be governed and disposed? For can many distinct 
persons in an army or chorus be reduced into one body or polity ? 
and could not ten or fifty, or a hundred worlds in the universe, 
be all governed by one reason, and be ordered together in re- 
ference to one principle?” In which place these two things are 
plainly contained ; first, that the Stoics unquestionably asserted 
one supreme Deity, or universal monarch over the whole world ; 
and secondly, that Plutarch was so far from giving any enter- 
tainment to the contrary opinion, that he concluded, though 
there were ten or fifty, or a hundred worlds, yet they were all 
subject to one supreme, solitary, and independent Deity. 

But however, though these Stoica thus unquestionably asserted 
one sole independent, and universal Numen, the monarch over 
the whole world, yet did they notwithstanding, together with 
the other Pagans, acknowledge a plurality of gods; they con- 
cay wavra peora elvac Sewy cat Satudvwv, “ that all things 
were full of gods and demons.”. And so far were they from 
falling short of the other Pagans, as to this polytheism or multi- 
plicity of gods, that they seem rather to have surpassed and out- 
stripped ‘tien therein. Plutarch! making mention of their 
rosovroy TARO Jewr, “ their so great multitude of gods ;” and 
affirming them, éuremAnxévae ry Adyw Yewv rdév odpavody, riv 
yiiv, tov afpa, riv SdaXarrav, * to have filled the whole heaven, 
earth, air, and sea with gods.” Nevertheless, they plainly 
declare, that all this their multiplicity of gods (one only ex- 
cepted) was generated or created in time by that one, called 
Zeus or Jupiter, who was not only the spermatic reason, but also 
the soul and mind of the whole universe; and who from himself 
produced the world, and those gods, out of non-existence into 
being. And not only so, but that also in the successive con- 
flagrations they are all again resolved and swallowed up into 
that one. Thus Plutarch in his defect of oracles,* writing of 
the mortality of demons: Tove Urwode yiwwoKxopev ov pdvoyv 
kata Sayidvwr, hy Aéyw SdEav, Exovrac, aAAa cal Je@v, SvTwy 
rocovroy rd wANnDoc, évt xowutvouc aidly cai apOapty, rovc Se 
GAXovg xal yeyovévat cat pGapijcecSac voulZovrac, “ We know the 


* De Repugnantiis Stoicorum, p. 1075. tom. 2, opp. 
* P, 420, 
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Stoics to maintain this opinion, not only concerning demons, but 
also the gods themselves, that they are mortal. For though they 
own such a multitude of gods, yet do they acknowledge only one 
of them eternal and incorruptible; affirming concerning all the 
rest, that as they were made in time, so they shall be again cor- 
rupted and destroyed.” Plutarch himself there defends the 
mortality of demons, but this only as to their corporeal part, 
that they die to their present bodies, and transmigrate into athens 
their souls in the mean time remaining immortal and incorruptible; 
but the Stoics maintained the same as well concerning gods as 
demons; and that in such a manner, as that their very souls, 
lives and personalities, should be utterly extinguished and de- 
stroyed. To the same purpose Plutarch again writeth, in his 
book of Common Notions against the Stoics:* Xpéoummog xat 
KxXeavOnce tumerAnkdrec (We Exoc eimeiv) try Adyw Sew@v tov 
ovpavoy, tiv yiv, tov afpa, riv SaAarrav, obdtve TWY TOCOUTwWY 
&POaprov, od? aidtov aoAsAolract, rAjv pdvov rou Adc’ ec dv 
\wavrac katavaAloxovat rove aXdAove, &c. ravra S8 ody wc GAXa 
TwoAXd trav arérwy avddoy:Coueva Exer Tag vrodécEC a’TwY, Kal 
roic Sdypaow brerat, adda avrot péya Bowvrec tv roic wEps Jewv 
kal mpovolac, eiuaputyne ts cal gboewe ypdupaot cuappyony 
Atyovar, rovc Osote awravrac elvae yeyovdrac cat P0apncoputvouc 
bxd wupdc, ThKkrov¢e Kata abrovc, Gorep knplvove 7 Karttreplvouc 
Svrac, ‘* Chrysippus and Cleanthes, having filled the whole heaven, 
earth, air and sea with gods, leave not one, of these their so many 
gods incorruptible nor eternal, save Jupiter only, into whom 
they consume all the rest; thereby making him to be a helluo 
and devourer of gods; which is as bad as if they should affirm 
him to be corruptible, it arguing as much imperfection for 
one to be nourished and preserved by the consumption of 
other things into him, as for himself to die. Now this is not 
only gathered by way of consequence from the other principles 
of the Stoics, but it is a thing which they expressly assert, and 
with a loud voice proclaim in all their writings concerning the 
gods, providence, fate and nature; that all the gods were gene- 
rated (or made in time) and that they shall be all destroyed by 
fire ; they supposing them to be meltable, as if they were waxen 
or leaden things.” This indeed is éssential to the Stoical doc- 
trine, and from their principles inseparable and unavoidable ; 
forasmuch as they held all to be body, and that in the successive 
conflagrations alll corporeal systems and compages shall be dis- 
solved by fire; so that no other Deity can then possibly remain 
eafe and untouched, save Jupiter alone, the fiery principle of the 
universe, animated or intellectual. Here therefore there is a 
considerable difference to be observed betwixt these Stoics and 


* P, 1075. 
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the other pagan Theiets; that whereas the others for the most 
part acknowledged their gods to have been made in time by one 
supreme universal Numen, but yet nevertheless to be immortal, 
and to continue to eternity; the Stoical Pagans maintained, that 
all their other gods, save Jupiter alone, were not only yeyordrec, 
but also ¢0apnaoduevor, such as should be as well corrupted as 
they were generated, and this so also, as that their very per- 
sonalities should be utterly abolished and annihilated; all the 
Stoical gods in the conflagration being as it were melted and 
confounded into one. 

Wherefore during the intervals of the successive conflagrations, 
the Stoics all , that there is no more than one God (Zeus 
or Jupiter) left alone (there being then indeed nothing else 
besides himself, who afterwards produceth the whole mundane 
system, ther with all the gods, out of himself again. Chry- 
sippus in Plutarch affirmeth :* "Eoméva rg piv avOpwry rdv Ala 
cal rov xdcpov, ry 62 Yuyg Hv [pévoay’ Grav ovy ecrbipwoic 
yévnrat, povoy a¢saprov éyra rév Ala rev JeGy, avaywpety tet rh 
wodvocray, elra déuov yevoutvouc, txt puac Tii¢ Tov alyépog ovalac 
duareAzivy apdoripevc, “ That as Jupiter and the world may be 
resembled to a man, so may providence be to the soul: when 
therefore there shall be a co tion, Jupiter of all the gods 
being alone incorruptible and then remaining, will retire and 
withdraw himself into providence; and so both together remain 
in that same ethe substance.” Where notwithstanding 
Jupiter and providence are really but one and the same thing. 
And Seneca‘ writeth thus concerning the life of a wise man in 
solitude: Qualis futura est vita sapientis, si sine amicis relin- 

uatur, in custodiam conjectus, aut in desertum littus ejectus ? 
ualis est Jovis, cum, resoluto mundo, et DIIS IN UNUM CON- 
FUsIS, paulisper cessante natura, acquiescit sibi, cogitationibus 
suis traditus, “ If you ask what would be the life of a wise man, 
either in a prison, or desert? I answer, the same with that of 
Jupiter, when the world being resolved, and the Gops all con- 
FOUNDED into ONE, and the course of nature ceasing, he resteth 
in himself, conversing with his own cogitations.” Arrianus’ 
Epictetus likewise, farang.) of the same ‘hing, ironically intro- 
duces Jupiter, bemoaning himself in the conflagration as now 
left quite alone, after this manner:f TdAac 2yw, ore rnv “Hpay 
Eyw, ore tHV “ASnvay, ovre rov 'ArdédAwva, ore SAwe fj GdEAGor, 
Ri vidy, } ovyyevi, “ Alas, I am now left all alone; I have 
neither Juno, nor Minerva, nor Apollo with me; neither brother 
nor son, nor nephew, nor kinsman (neither god nor goddess) to 
keep me company.” He adding also, ieee to the sense of 
* P. 1077. [De Repugn. Stoicor.] 
? Epist. 9. p. 22. tom. 2. opp. 
¢ Arr. lib. 8. cap, 18. [P. 291.) 
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the Stoica, that in all these successive conflagrations, 6 Zede 
avrog iauty obveoti, ‘nal navydle 2g’ Eavrov, Kal évvoet Thy 
Stolxnowy éavrov, ofa zor, cal év éwvolac ylverac Tperovaaic iaury, 
‘“ Jupiter being left alone, converseth only with himself, and 
resteth in himself, considering his own government, and being 
entertained with thoughts becoming himself.” And thus have 
we made it unquestionably evident, that the Stoics acknowledged 
only one independent and self-existent Deity, one universal 
Numen, which was not only the creator of all the other gods, 
but also, in certain alternate vicissitudes of time, the decreator 
of them; he then swallowing them up, and devouring them all 
into himself, as he had before produced them together with the 
world out of himself.* 


* So many grave and leamed writers have expounded the doctrine of the Stoics, 
that were I to enter in this place into a long dissertation upon it, I should undertake a 
superfluous labour, I shall say a few words, however, upon the gods of this sect, in 
order to throw some light upon the remarks of Dr, Cudworth. I. The gods of the 
Stoics are, unless I am mistaken, of a twofold kind, nateral, if we may so term them, 
and made. The natural gods are the heavenly bodies, sun, moon, fixed stars, and 
planets ; the divinity of which is asserted at great length by Lucilius in Cicero De 
Natura Deor, lib. 2. Lactantius, Divinar. Institut. lib. 2. cap. 5. p. 185. says: Phi- 
losophi Stoic discipline in ea sunt opinione, ut omnia ceelestia, que moventur, in 
Deorum numero habenda esse, censeant, “ The philosophers of the Stoical creed are 
of opinion, that all the heavenly bodies which move are to be ranked in the number of 
the gods.” We have already, therefore, a countless host of gods. But, whether in addi- 
tion to the heavenly bodies they acknowledged any other natural deities except demons, 
which Plutarch informs us, De Placitis Philos. lib, 1. cap. 8. p. 882, tom. 2. opp. were 
introduced by them, I very much doubt. For when he says, De Repugnantiis 
Stoicor. p. 1075. tom. 2. opp. that this sect filled the earth, air, sea, and fire with 
gods, he speaks more in the spirit of malice than of truth. Nor do I think we ought to 
put any greater faith in those who have recorded that the earth, water, fire, and I 
know not what other portions of nature, were reckoned by the Stoics in the rank of 
gods. The style of speaking. commonly adopted by the Stoics was the sole cause, in my 
opinion, why many entertained so unfavourable an opinion of this class. They supposed 
a divine power to pervade the whole universe ; hence every thing, they considered, 
might in a certain way be called God, and was very often so called by them. Res ipsa, 
says the Stoic, discoursing in Cicero De Natur. Deor. lib. 2. cap. 23. p. 2988. in qua 
vis major est aliqua, sic appellatur, ut ea ipsa vis nominetur Deus, “ The thing in 
which there exists any considerable power, is so named, that the power itself is called 
God.” And a little before: Illud, quod erat a Deo natum, nomine ipsius Dei nuncu- 
pabant, “ That which was produced from God they designated by the name of God 
himself.” Hence many who did not attend to the meaping of these phrases fancied, 
that the several parts of the universe were regarded by the Stoics as so many separate 
and self-existent deities, to which opinion, however, they were altogether opposed. . 
They suffered various names of one God to be applied according to the variety of his 
functions and virtues, but at the same time supposed all these names to belong to one 
being, who manifests his power in divers ways. Seneca, De Beneficiis, lib. 4. cap. 7. 
p. 427. Queecumque voles, Deo nomina proprie aptabis, vim aliquam effectumque 
celestinm rerum continentia. Tot appellationes ejus possunt esse, quot munera, 
“‘ You may give to God with propriety any names whatever, that zi ind any power 
and effect of celestial things. His appellations may be as numerous as his functions.” 
Add Athenagoras, who beautifully illustrates the same, Legat. pro Christianis cap. 6. 
p. 28. ed. Oxon. I should not be disposed, therefore, to look for the gods of the 
Stoica, strictly so called by them, out of the region of the stars ; which, on account of 
their wonderfully constant and unvarying courses they considered to be inhabited by 
intelligences of ey rete excellence, culled or decerpted from the supreme Deity. 
The made gods, as I have termed them, of the Stoics, were men or heroes, exalted to 
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It it granted, that these Stoics as well as the other Pagans 
did religiously worship more gods than one, that is more under- 
.standing beings superior to men. For it was Epictetus* own 


heaven by the esteem and admiration of mortals. But, whether they ranked these 
among the gods from their own conviction, or merely to avoid the ill will of others, I 
would not rashly assert. It is sufficient for us to expound their doctrine, leaving it to 
others to decide, whether it were sincere or pretended. The Stoics, although they 
denied the immortality of souls, nevertheless considered the minds of some men to 
possess so much virtue and constancy, that they remained, when freed from the bodies, 
and did not return to the common fountain and source of souls till the final confia- 
gration of the world. These durable and stable souls they held to be gods and meet 
to be worshipped as gods. In this manner they defended the worship of Hercules, 
Esculapius, Castor, and the rest of the deities, who were known to have lived among 
men. This is manifest as well-from other passages from ancient authors as from the 
discourse of the Stoic Balbus in Cicero, De Natura Deor. lib. 2. cap. 24. p. 2990. 
tom. 9. opp. who, after descanting upon the worship of heroes, concludes the subject 
with these words: Quorumiguum remanerent animi, atque eternitate fruerentur, Dii 
rite habiti sunt, quum et optimi essent, et swterni, ‘* Whose souls, as being permanent 
and enjoying eternity, were rightly considered as gods, since they were both best and 
eternal.” The rest of the gods extolled by the poets, were altogether repudiated by 
the Stoics, who contended, that they were nothing more than parts of the nature of 
things, clothed by poetic fiction in the human form. Hence arose those numerous 
physical explications of the ancient fables concerning the gods, which have for the 
most part come down to our own times, and in which this sect in particular took a 
wonderful delight. 

Il. We see, therefore, what sort of gods the Stoics professed, which I have thought 
proper to be at some pains in showing, because most of those, I observe, who have 
canvassed the religion of this sect, do not do them justice, while others are altogether 
in doubt as to the opinion they ought to form respecting their gods. To myself they 
appear to have worshipped no deities properly so called, except the natures residing in 
the stars, and the souls of great men. And even 80, the multitude of their deities is 
sufficiently large, nay, incredible. Nevertheless, their having worshipped so many 
gods occasions less surprise than their not having worshipped more. For if they 
had wished their religions opinions to harmonize with the rest of their precepts, they 
ought to have adopted a much larger number. “ An inferior Deity,” according to the 
Stoics, “ isa nature partaking of mind, counsel, reason, and lastly of the faculty of 
exciting matter, and plucked from the supreme Being, like a branch or rod.” For their 
sole reason for ranking the stars among the gods was, because their perpetual and con- 
stant courses proved, that mind and intelligence resided in them. That is, as we learn 
from Cicero, they reasoned as follows , ‘‘ Whatever possesses mind and counsel is a 
part of God, and a certain God. But, where there is constancy and perpetual order, 
there of necessity must be mind and counsel. Now the stars preserve their orderly, 
constant and equable courses ; therefore they are endowed with mind and reason ; 
therefore they are gods.” However, if we follow the principles of the Stoics, this de- 
scription of a God applies equally well to the souls of men. For these also not only 
partake of reason, mind, and order, but are also decerpted from God, and portions 
or branches of the supreme Being, in which there exists the power of impelling and 
exciting matter. Accordingly, the Stoics do not hesitate frequently to call the human 
mind God. Wherefore, in order to be consistent, they ought also to have placed all 
souls among the gods and to have mutually paid divine honours to each other. I pass 
over the souls of brutes, upon which they did not all hold the same opinion. - 

III. Now it is clear from what has been said, that the Stoics were not worshippers 
of many gods in the same sense as the rest of the people, and therefore cannot 
properly be ranked in the same class. Their gods were parts of the one supreme 
Being, and were ultimately to return to the source from which they emanated. They 
possessed, therefore, no stability or virtue of their own; at the coming of the great 
year death and destruction awaited them all. But the gods of the other classes were 
self-existent natures, really distinct and separate from the supreme Being, and about to 


* Apud Arrian, Diss. Epictet. lib. 1. diss, 1. p. 84. 
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exhortation: Eiyov Stoic, “ Pray to the gods.” And the same 
philosopher® thus describeth the disposition of a person rightly 
affected: OfAw edévat, ri pot KaSijxov modc Tove Seode, “I would 
willingly know what is my duty, first to the gods, and then to 
my parents and other relations.” And they are M. Antoninus’ 
precepts: Aidot Seodc, “ Revere the ” and: Ep adract Seode 
tmuaXov, “ In every thing implore the aid and assistance of the 
ome And accordingly in that close of his firat book,® himself 

oes thankfully ascribe many particular benefits to the gods in 
common: Ilapa ray Sewv ro ayabove ratmove, &c. “ I owe to 
the gods, that I had good progenitors and parents,” &c. Where, 
amongst the rest, he reckons up this for one, that he never was 
any great proficient, either in poetry or rhetoric; because these 
would probably (had he succeeded in his pursuit of them) have 
hindered him from the attainment of far better things. And 
after all his enumeration, he concludeth thus: Iavra yap raira 
SeGv BonIav Kat rbyne Setra, “ For all these things need the 
assistance of the gods and fortune,” viz. because they are not in 
our own power.?® 


remain to all eternity; which also had the power of distributing rewards and inflicting 
punishments. The Stoics, to speak properly, acknowledged but one God. Athena- 
goras, Apol. pro Christian, cap. 6. p. 28. Ol 62 dd rij¢ crodc, egy raicg xpocn- 
opiaig ward rag wapadrAdkeg rijg Ane, be Heo pact rd evevpa ywpEiv Tov 
tov, KANIbvwoe Td Ysiov roig dvdpace, TY your Epyw Eva vopiZovar roy Jedy, 
“ The Stoics, although by using various appellations according to the variety of matter, 
through which they assert .the Spirit of to be diffused, they multiply the divinity 
in name, nevertheless in reality consider, that there is only one God.” But inasmuch 
as they supposed this one God to have sent forth portions of his own virtue, and in- 
closed them in certain bodies, they therefore appeared to worship several gods, and 
were themselves anxious to appear so. Nor did they at all conceal this, but in my 
opinion used the words God and gods promiscuously for the very purpose of showing, 
that they might in a certain sense be said to be worshippers of one and also of many 
Of this we have innumerable instances in Antonious, Seneca, Arrian, by whom 
one and the same thing is attributed indiscriminately sometimes to gods and sometimes 
to God. Asan example I shall adduce one passage of the emperor Antoninus, from 
lib. 12. sect. 5. p. 351. ‘Opge yap cal abric, Sri rovro mapalyray Ouawdroyy wpoc 
TO'N OEO'N: ob dy 3 obrw duedeydueSa TOVE OEOMS, ef pr) Apioro: eal 
éiatéraroi efor, “ You see, that in investigating this matter you vindicate yourself 
before God ; but we would not so vindicate ourselves before the gods, unlees they were 
most upright and most just.” Add Arrian’s Epictetus, lib, 1. cap. 12. p.118. &c. 
The learned Doctor himeelf rightly notices this a little afterwards ; but he assigns a dif- 
ferent reason, which I do not agree to; namely, that the gods of the Stoics considered 
conjointly are God, and reversely the God of the Stoica considered in the several parts 
of nature is distributed into many gods. 

§ Thid. lib. 3. cap. 17. p. 222. * Lib. 6. sect. 30. p. 190. 

7 Lib. 6. sect. 23. p. 183. 8 Lib. 1. sect. 17.. p 30. 

* In reference to these passages, wherein the Stoics exhort us to pray to the gods, 
the remark made a little above ought especially to be borne in mind, namely, that they 
use the words Sed¢ and Yeoi promiscuously and indifferently. Nevertheless, I would 
not deny that the Stoics prayed to those whom they called gods, as well as to the 
supreme Being; although in both cases I consider them to have acted absurdly. 
According to Zeno’s doctrine, the minds of men are parts of God. Therefore a Stoic, 
when he would have men to pray to God, is telling a part to addreas prayers to its 
whole. And again, when he says that men ought to supplicate the other gods, he is 
advising one part of God to become a suppliant to another part. But such is the weak- 
neas of the human mind, that even wise men are very frequently unable to perceive 
the consequences immediately deducible from their own dogmas. 
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Neither can it be denied, but that they did often derogate 
from the honour of the supreme God, by attributing such th 
to the gods in common ae donors of them) which plainly 
belong to the supreme only. As when Epictetus makes 
reason in men to be a gift of the gods:* ‘Hyuiv obv Adyoc ém 
arvyla xal xaxodaipovlg Sé8orat ird trav Sewv; “Is reason there- 
fore given us by the gods merely to make us miserable and 
unhappy? And when he again imputes virtue to them: “ Hast 
thou overcome thy lust, thine intemperance, thine anger?”t IIdow 
pelZwv airla Svolac, fh trarela, } vrapyla; tavra &x cov avrov 
ylverat xal awd tov Sewy, “ How much ter cause then hast 
thou of offering sacrifice, than if thou hadst got a consulship or 
prestorship ? or those things come only from thyself, and from 
the gods.” Though the reason of these speeches of theirs seems 
to have been no other than this, because they took it for granted, 
that those understanding beings superior to men, called by them 
gods, were all of them the instruments and ministers of the su- 
preme God in the government of the world; and had therefore 
some kind of stroke or influence, more or less, upon all the con- 
cernments of mankind. Whence it came to pass also, that they 
often used those words God and gods promiscuously and indiffer- 
ently; as one and the same celebrated speech of Socrates is 
sometimes expressed singularly: Ei rabry ry Sep pidov, “If God 
will have it so, let it be so” (Arr. Epict. lib. 1. cap. 29. and lib. 
4. cap. 4.); and sometimes again plurally : El raéry ptdov roic 
Seoic, “If the gods will have it so. 

Wherefore, notwithstanding the many gods of those Stoica, 
they worshipped for all that one supreme, that is, one universal 
Numen, that contains and comprehends the whole world, who 
was variously described by them, sometimes as the nature and 
reason of the whole world: ‘H ray dAwy dbotc rpoecburarn 
Seuv,t “The nature of the whole, the oldest of all the gods ;” 
and ‘H ra Aa dtorxovea pbacc, “ That nature which governs all 
things ;” ‘O rijy rav dAwy ovalay stoma Adyoe,§ ‘That reason 
which governs the substance of all;” ‘O &a rit¢ ovalac dtjxwv 
Adyoc, xal Sid wavric Tov alwvoc, xard wepiddouc terayptvac 
olkovouay rd way, || “That reason which passes through the 
substance of the universe, and through all eternity, orders and 
dispenses all according to appointed periods.” Sometimes is he 

ed, ‘H ray SdAwyv airfa,{ ‘“ The cause of all things ;” some- 
times, Td rov xdapou tyeuoviKxdy,** “The hegemonic and ruling 
principle of the whole world;” and ‘O iryeuwy rov xdopov, 
‘‘ The prince of the world.” Again, ‘O d:o«wy ra dAa,tt “ The 


* Lib. 3. cap. 24. [Apud Arrian, p. 329.] + L 
$ Anton. lib. 9. (Sect. 1. p. 262. § A 
| Ant. lib. 6. sect. 1. [Page 170.] q A 
** Ant. lib. 9. +t Ant. lib, 7. sect. 47. 


ib. 4. cap. 3, [P. 388.] 
nt. lib. 7. sect. 18. [P.213.] 
nt. lib, 5. sect. 24. 

[ 75. p. 236.] 
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overnor of the whole,” as in this of Epictetus: ‘O xaAde «at 
ayaic rv avrov yuwpny trordraye ry Stouovvre ra SAa, xa- 
Sarep of ayaot woXtral vépw ric révewe," “A good man submits 
his mind to the governor of the whole universe, as good citizens 
do theirs to the law of the city.” Also, ‘O dtaracowy, “ The 
orderer of all;” in this other religious passage of the same philo- 
sophers : Td wadebeoSa:, rovrésr: pavSdvav Exacra o¥rw SéAav, 
we ylverat’ wag 8 ylverat; we difrakev aira 6 Stardcowy,f “To 
be instructed is to will things to be as they are made: and how 
are they made? as that great disposer of all hath appointed.” 
Again, the supreme God is sometimes called by them: Td we- 
plexov ra &Aa voepdy, “that intellectual principle which contains 
the whole,” as in this instruction of M. Antoninus :* Mj pdévoy 
CUMTVELY TY sie Se afpt, adAd kal cupdpoveiy ry meptéxovri 
wavra vorpy,} “ That, as our bodies breathe the common air, 80 
should our souls suck and draw in vital breath from that great 
toind that comprehends the universe, becoming as it were one 
spirit with the same.” He is also called by them ‘O row 8Aov 
vouc kat Sidvora,§ “the mind and understanding of the whole 
world ;” Mla wévrwy mrfryn voeod, “ One intellectual fountain of 
all things ;” and lastly, to name no more, Orbc ele did wavrwr, 
cat ovola pla, cat vdpuoc efc,|| “ One God through all, one sub- 
stance, and one law.” Which supreme God was commonly 
called also by the Stoics, together with the generality of the 
other Pagans, 5 Gedc, or “ God,” emphatically and in way of 
eminency, as in this of Epictetus:!° Mnétv dAdo SéAg, fe @ 6 
Or0¢ SA, kat tle ce xwAtboa; “ Will nothing but what God 
willeth, and then who can be able to hinder thee?” And again: 
CAAngoy xard¢o Pavivat re ey, ewcSbuncov xasapd¢ pera «ada- 
pov oceaurov yevéoOa: cat perd rou Seov,7 “ Affect to seem fair to 
God, desire to be pure with thy pure self, and with God.” 
Also where! he speaks of the r course of things in nature : 
Terayplvwc, xaQarep tx mpoorayparog Osov, Srav éxeivog ery 
roic puroic avOeiy, avOet, Sray etry BAaoravev, BrAaorave, “That 
it proceedeth orderly, every thing as it were obeying the com- 
mand of God; when he bids the plants to blossom, they blos- 
som; and when to bring forth fruit, they bring forth fruit.” 
To which innumerable other instances might be added. And 
Zeus or Jupiter was the proper name of this supreme God 
amongst the Stoics also; whence the government of the whole 


* Lib. 1. cap. 12. [Apud Arrian. p. 118.] 

+ Ep. p. 119. Cant. ¢ Lib. 8. sect. 45. (Sect. 54. p. 258.] 
§ Anton. p. 125. [Lib. 5. sect. 30. p. 164.) “| Ant. p. 257.J 
4 Anton. lib. 7. sect. 7. (Sect. 9. p. 210.] 
1© Apud Arrian, lib. 2. cap. 27. p, 221. 

*© Lib. 2. cap. 18. [P. 225.] 

1 Apud Arrian. lib. }. cap. 14. p. 122. 123. 
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world is called by them, Ardc¢ dtofxnarc,? “The government or 
economy of Jupiter.” Lastly, this supreme is sometimes 
distinguished by them from the other gods, expressly and by 
name; as in this of Epictetus: “Ey & tyw tiv drorerayOat, 
tly welSecSat, ry Yew wal roc per’ exeivov,” “I have, whom I 
ought to be subject to, whom to obey, God and those who are 
next after him;” that is, the supreme and inferior gods. So 
likewise, where he exhorteth not to desire ema va of our own 
power: ’AAd ry Ad xaotcat avra, xat roic aAXdotg Yevic, exel- 
voice mrapddoc, éxcivo: kuBepvarwoar,t “ Let Jupiter alone with 
these things, and the other gods, deliver them up to be ordered 
and governed by them.” And so again, where he personates one 
that places his happiness in those things without him: Ka@nua 
cai orévw, xat dy dévauat Adidopw, Tov Ala xat rode Seove ad- 
Aove, “I then shall sit lamenting, and speaking evil of every 
one, even Jupiter himself and the other gods.” 

And it must in reason be supposed, that this Jupiter, or uni- 
versal Numen of the world, was honoured by these Stoics far 
above all their other particular gods; he being acknowledged by 
them to have been the maker or creator of them as well as the 
whole world, and the only eternal and immortal God: all those 
other gods, as hath been already declared, being as well corrupt- 
ible, mortal, and annihilable, as they were generated or created. 
For though Cicero’s Lucilius Balbus,t where he pretends to 
represent the doctrine of the Stoica, attributes the very first ori- 
ginal of the world to a plurality of gods, in these words: Dico 
igitur providentid Deorum mundum et omnes mundi partes, et 
initio constitutas esse, et omni tempore administrari; yet unques- 
tionably Cicero forgat himself herein, and rather 1 the lan- 
guage of some other Pagans, who, together with the generation 
of the world, held indeed a plurality of eternal (though not in- 
dependent) deities, than of the Stoics, who asserted one onl 
eternal God; and supposed, in the reiterated conflagrations, all 
the gods to be melted and confounded into one, so that Jupiter 
being then left alone, must needs make up the world again, as also 
all those other gods out of himself. And thus does Zeno in Laér- 
tius* describe the Cosmopceia: Toy Sedv xar’ apxac,xaP abrov dyra, 
“ That God at first being alone by himeelf, converted the fiery 
substance of the world by degrees into water,” that is, into a 


* The words of Epictetus preserved by Arrian, lib. 2. cap. 23. p. 251. “AvSpwre, 
Td wpoxeipevdy cot, earackeddoar ceavrdy,—ouvappdgorvra rg rot Awe dtor- 
rhoe, “O man, it is thy object, so to prepare thyself,——as to harmonize with the 
government of Jupiter.” 

* Lib. 4. cap. 12. [P. 426.] + Lib. 2. cap. 17. [P. 221.] 

¢ De Nat. Deor. lib. 2. p. 225. Lamb. (Cap. 30. p. 2999. tom. 9. opp. 

* Lib. 7. De Vitis Philos. segm. 136. p. 450. The learned Doctor, however, does 
not repeat the identical words of Zeno or Laértius, but merely gives what he considers 
to be their sum and substance. 
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crasser chaos; “out of which water, himself afterwards, as the 
spermatic reason of the world, formed the elements and whole 
mundane system.” And Cicero himself elsewhere, in his De 
Legibus,* attributes the first original of mankind cautiously, not 
to the gods in common, but to the supreme God only: Hoc 
animal providum, &c. quem vocamus hominem, preclara quadam 
conditione generatum esse, 4 SUMMO DEO: and this, rather 
according to the sense of the Stoics than of the Platonists, 
whose inferior generated gods also (being first made) were sup- 
posed to have had a stroke in the fabrifaction of mankind, and 
other animals. Thus Epictetus plainly ascribes the making of 
the whole world to God, or the one supreme Deity, where he 
mentions the Galileans, that is, the Christians, their contempt of 
death, though imputing it only to custom in them, and not to 
right knowledge (as M. Antoninus’ likewise ascribes the same 
to YuAn waparakic, “ mere obstinacy of mind”): ‘Y2d pavilac piv 
Sévaral ric ovrw StareOjvat, xa tbrd Eove of TadtAator, vd 
Adyou S? cat arodeiEewe ovdete Sbvarae pabeiv, Src 6 Oedc wavra 
werolynxs ta ty ry xdauw, kal avroy rov kéopov,* “Can some be 
so affected out of madness, and the Galileans out of custom ? 
and can none attain thereunto by reason and true knowledge, 
namely, because God made all things in the world, and the 
whole world itself perfect and unhinderable; but the parts 
thereof for the use of the whole, so that the parts ought there- 
fore to yield and give place to the whole.” Thus does he again 
elsewhere demand: Tov jArov ric werolnxe, xapmove O2 rhc, &c. 
“Who made the sun? Who the fruits of the earth? Who the 
seasons of the year? Who the agreeable fitness of things? 
Wherefore thou eerie received all from another, even thy very 
self, dost thou murmur and complain against the donor of them, 
if he take away any one thing from thee? Did he not brin 

thee into the world? show thee the light? bestow sense an 

reason‘upon thee?” Now the sun® was the chief of the inferior 
Stoical gods, and therefore he being made by another, all the 
reat of their gods must needs be so too. And thus is it plainly 
expressed in this following citation: Ei ri¢ rp ééypart rotry 


* De Legib. lib. 1. cap. 8. p. 3804, tom. 9. opp. Our author properly reminds us, 
that this is said according to the sense of the Stoica. For a great portion of Cicero's 
discourse in this place is borrowed from that school. 

5 Lib. 2. sect. 3. p. 319. On which passage I treated specifically some time ago, 
Obeervation. Sacrar. et Historico, Criticar. lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 137. 

© Lib. 4. cap.7. [P. 500.] 

* A more striking passage than the one here given, respecting the creation of the sun 
by the supreme Being, occurs in Arrian, lib. 1. cap. 14. p. 124. where he proves by no 
Mean arguments, that God perceives all things: ‘O 32 cai roy frAtow abroy wexorn- 
wwe cai wepedywy, pipoc dvr’ atrov puxpdy, we rpd¢ rd bAov, ovrog de od bvarat 
xavrey alsSdvecSac; “But he who made the sun itself and causes it to revolve, 
berg oa small portion of his works, if compared with the whole, is he unable to perceive 
all things ?” 
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ouprabnoa car ablav Sbvaro, Sri yeySvapev Uwe Tov Sov wav- 
rEg Tporyoupévwe, kal 6 Osdc warho tort rov t avOpirwy cal 
Tov Jewv, ovdey ayevic, ovde rarevoy tvOupnShoerat wept éEavrov,* 
«Tf any one could be thoroughly sensible of this, that we are 
all made by God, and that as principal parts of the world, and 
that God is the father both of men and gods, he would never 
think meanly of himself, knowing that he is the son of Jupiter 
also.” Where Oedc is plainly put for the supreme God, and 
Scot for the inferior oes only. Again, he thus attributes the 
making of man and government of the whole world to God, or 
Jupiter-only: ‘O Osd¢ wavrac avSpwrove eri rd evdamovety 
drotnoe, &c. thy St ovalay Tov ayaov Kal Tov Kaxov, worep abiov 
TOV Knoduevov ay, Kal rarpikwc mpoiorauevoy ev roic i8lorc,t 
“God made all men to this end, that they might be happy, and 
as became him, who had a fatherly care of us, he placed our 
good and evil in those things which are in ourown power. And: 
To dvre xax@c Stomeira: ra SAa, et py ewmysedrcira 6 Lede tov 
éavrov wodiray, tv doy Spoor adr evdaluovec,t “Things would 
not be well governed, if Jupiter took no care of his own citizens, 
that they also might be happy like himself.” 7 


* Lib. 1. cap. 3. [P.90. Vide etiam, lib. |. cap. 14. p. 124.] 

+ Lib. 3. cap. 24. [P. 328.] ¢ Lib. 3, cap. 24. [P. 331.] 

7 That the Stoics, as the learned Doctor proves in this place by numerous authori- 
ties, held their supreme Being to be the parent and founder of all things, is altogether 
unquestionable. And yet I should not on that account find fault with Cicero for mak- 
ing the Stoic Balbus assert, that this world was made and is administered, Deorum 
immortalium providentia, “by the providence of the immortal gods,” or consider him 
to have been guilty of any erfor. For, I. it has been already observed, that the-Stoics 
employed the words God and gods promiscuously, and ascribed one and the + pre 
work sometimes to God and sometimes to gods, as its authors. And Cicero, iff the 
very oration of the Stoic Balbus from which these words are taken, so observes this 
custom as to make no distinction between him and the other Stoics: Non est igitur, 
suys he, a little after the words in question, natura Deorum prepotens, neque excel- 
lens, si quidem ea subjecta est vel neceasitati vel natures.——Nihil autem est prestan- 
tius Deo.— Nulli igitur est nature obediens aut subjectus Deus. Etenim, si con- 
cedimus, intelligentes esse Deos, concedimus etiam, providentes, “ The nature of the 
gods, therefore, is not all-powerful or excellent, if it is subject either to necessity or 
nature. But nothing is more excellent than God.——Therefore God is not obedient 
or subject to any nature.——For if we grant that the gods are intelligent, we grant 
also that they are provident.” Even this one passage is a proof, that Cicero, in dis- 
coursing according to the sense of the Stoics, considered it to be all the same, whether 
the word God or gods be made use of. II. Nor, if we look more minutely into the 
Stoical doctrine, can it appear absurd to us, that the construction of the world should 
be ascribed by this sect to a plurality of although, strictly speaking, they believed 
the supreme and moet high God to have alone performed this work. For the gods of 
the Stoics are all of them parts of the supreme God, and were all in God, when he 
alone was meditating the creation of the world. Wherefore, when he himself com- 
menced this work, in a certain sense the gods also, which were in him, at the same 
time took a part in it. Consequently the Stoic is not to be censured, if he assigns the 
formation of the world sometimes to God, in whom all the gods were comprised, and 
sometimes to gode, as being subsequently separated from the supreme Being. The 
tenor of his doctrine admits of both. III. But what, if I should make it appear, that 
the Stoics, like the Platonists, attributed some part of its fabrication even to minor 
deities, and did not, as the learned Doctor supposes, refer the whole of this work to the 
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And that these Stoics did indeed religiously worship and 
honour the supreme God above all their other pods, may appear 
from sundry instances. As first, from their acknowledging him 


power and energy of their supreme Being alone? I shall prove this, not only from 
the express words of an illustrious philosopher of this school, but also from their 
esoteric physiology. The philosopher to whose evidence I shall appeal is Seneca, 
who, De Beneficiis, lib. 6. cap. 23. p. 494. tom. 1. opp. thus speaks of the sun, moon, 
and stars, which the Stoics regarded as principal gods: In prima autem illa (mundi) 
constitutione, quum universa disponereni, etiam nostra viderunt, rationemque hominis 
habuerunt. Itaque non possunt videri sua tantum caussa decurrere, et explicare opus 
suum, quia pars operis sumus ef nos. Debemus ergo soli et lune et ceteris ceelesti- 
bus beneficium. In nostras quoque utilitates a principio rerum premissa mens 
est, et is ordo mundo datus, ut appareat, curam nostri non inter ultima habitam.— — 
Dii non possunt videri nescisse, quid effecturi essent, quum omnibus alimenta protinus 
et auxilia providerint: nec eos per negligentiam genuere, quibus tam multa genera- 
bant, “ But in that first formation (of the world), when they disposed all things, they 
saw also to our interests and took account of man. Therefore they cannot be looked 
upon as running their courses for themselves only and developing their own work, since we 
also are a part of that work. Therefore we owe an obligation to the sun, and moon, 
and heavenly bodies. Moreover, from the beginning of things, mind was sent before 
for our benefit, and such order given to the world, as to make it appear, that the care 
of us was not reckoned among things of the Jowest consideration. The gods cannot 
be regarded as having been ignorant, what they were about to effect, inasmuch as they 
forthwith produced sustenance and succour for all: nor did they generate those care- 
leasly, for whom they produced so many things.” If we take him, therefore, as un 
authority, the disposition of the whole universe, the care over all things, and lastly, 
the generation of the human race belong to the sun, moon, and stars; and not to the 
supreme God alone. And this doctrine is in perfect accordance with the physical 
precepts of the Stoics. For, although this sect supposed all things to have flowed and 
proceeded from Jupiter or the supreme Deity, they notwithstanding did not believe, 
that the fabric of the universe was produced and arranged by one effort and impulse, 
but according to a certain law, précess, and order. Thus they considered fire or ether 
to have sprung forth the first of all things, and to have occupied the highest place, the 
rest following in succession. From among many witnesses it will be sufficient to cite 
only Manilius, a well-known Stoic, who, Astronomicon, lib. 1. v. 147. &c. p, 5, thus 


sings 











Sed facies quecumque tamen sub origine rerum 
Convenit, et certo digestum est ordine corpus. 
Ignis in sethereas volucer se sustulit auras, 
Summaque complexus stellantis culmina celi, 
Flammarum vallo nature menia fecit. 


Add Diogenes Laértius, lib. segm. 136. 137. p. 450. As soon as fire was secreted 
if we may so speak, from the supreme Being, the minor deities or stars were, according 
to their opinion, immediately generated in it ; and, on these being produced, the rest of 
the elements then came forth, and were assigned their respective places. This, we are 
told in express words by Laértius from Zeno, Chrysippus, and other champions of the 
Stoics, lib. 7. . 137. p. 451: ’Avwrdrw péy ody elvat rd rip, by b) ailSioa 
KadstoSar ty @ xpwrny Thy Tov adrdavey ogaipay yeyvacSa, elra Thy Ter 
Travwpiywy, ped’ iy roy dipa, slra rd Vwy, Vroordspny bt wavrwy Thy yiy, 
“ For (they say) that at the top is fire, which they call ether: in which was produced 
first the sphere of the fixed stars, then of the planets, after which the air, then water, 
and as the substratum of all the earth.” Consequently, the celestial deities of the 
Stoica, which they preferred far before all the rest, existed prior to the other elements, 
water, air, and earth, and before either men or animals or any other parts of the uni- 
verse, rational or irrational, were produced. But that a God should exist and do 
nothing the Stoics, held to be absurd and ridiculous. Primum igitur, says the Stoic 
Balbus in Cicero, De Natura Deor. lib. 2. cap. 30. p. 2999. tom, 9. opp. aut negan- 
dum est, Deos esse,———aut, qui deos esse concedunt, iis fatendum est, eos aliquid 
agere, idque preclarum, “ In the first place, therefore, either the existence of gods 
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to be the sovereign legislator, and professing subjection and obe- 
dience to his laws, accounting this to be their greatest liberty. 
Thus Epictetus: Eig gu? ovdete tEovotav Exe, HAtvseowpat bd 
rov Qeov, Zyywxa aro rac évroAdg, ovxére ovdtic SovAaywyijoal 
pe Sévarai,” “* No man hath power over me, I am made free by 
God (by becoming his subject), I know his commandments, and 
no man can bring me under bondage to himself.” And again: 
Tavra tmirndebwv Sédw evpeOjvat, Iv’ elreiy SObvwpat TH eq, phre 
waof6ny cov, rac évroAdc ;f &c., “ These things would I be found 
employing myself about, that I may be able to say to God, 
Have I transgressed any of thy commandments? have I used 
my faculties and anticipations (or common notions) otherwise 
than thou requiredst ?” 

Again, from their acknowledging him to be the supreme go- 
vernor of the whole world, and the orderer of all things in it by 
his fate and providence, and their professing to submit their wills 
to his will in every thing; Epictetus somewhere® thus bespeaks 
the supreme God: Mare tuenbapny cov ri diolknow; évdonoa, 
drt &SéAnoae, xat of GAXot, aAX’ etyw Exwv’ wévnc eyevdpny cov 
SéXovro¢g aAAa xalpwv’ ov hoka, Gre od od« 2@éAnoac’ ovdéror’ 
iriPiunoa apxne’ pire ps tobrou Evexa oruyvorepow eldec; prj ov 
mooonADdy cor gadpy TY Toocwiry, Eromoc eire dmiracase, Ee Te 
onpalvec; viv pe SéAac ameADeiv 2x tie wavnyhpEwe 5° amet 
xdper oot Exw wacav, Sri nEliwod¢e pe cupwavyyuploat cot, Kat 
idety Zoya ra aa xal rp StomKnaos cov aupwapaxoAovOnca’ ravra 
pe évOupovpuevov, ravra yodgovra, rovra avayiwwoxovra Karadaboe 
av Savaroe, “ Did I ever complain of thy | deseo I was 
sick when thou wouldst have me to be, and go are others, but I 
was so willingly. I was poor also at thy appointment, but 
rejoicing; I never bore any magistracy, or had any dignity, be- 
must be altogether denied,———or those who admit gods to exist, must confess that they 
do something, and something noble too.” Wherefore, if the Stoical gods were first 
generated, and the gods cannot but do something great and noble, we must necessarily 
conclude, that immediately on their being produced, as Seneca expressly writes, they 
contributed their aid towards the disposition and arrangement of the world and the 
generation of men and animals. Hence there is no reason, why Cicero and others 
should be accused of error, when they tell us, that, according to the doctrine of the 
Stoics, this world was both framed originally and has ever since been administered and 
superintended by the care and providence of the immortal gods. For the opinion of 
the Stoics was the same as Plato’s ; who, as appears from the Timzus, attributed the 
production of the inferior gods to the supreme Being, and to them the procreation of 
men and other animals. Nor is this doctrine at variance with those numerous sayings 
of theirs in which they assert Jupiter, or the most high God alone to be the maker 
and architect of this world. For, since they supposed these deities to have sprung 
from the supreme Being and to have perfected all things at his bidding and by his 
command and power, whatever therefore was performed by them might fairly be 
regarded and appealed to as the work of their supreme Parent himself. Plato and his 
followers in numberless passages, acknowledged one God as the creator of the world, 
and yet, as I have before intimated, they inculcated, that a great portion of the work 
was intrusted to the inferior deities. 

* Lib. 4. cap. 7. + Lib. 3. cap. 5. 

§ Apud Arrian. Diss, Epictet. lib. 3. cap. 5. p. 274. 
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cause thou wouldst not have me, and I never desired it. Didst 
thou ever see me the more dejected or melancholy for this? 
Have I appeared before thee at any time with a discontented 
countenance? Was I not always prepared and ready for what- 
soever thou requiredst? Wilt thou now have me to de out 
of this festival solemnity? I am ready to go; and I render thee 
all thanks for that thou hast honoured me so far as to let me 
keep the feast with thee, and behold thy works, and observe thy 
economy of the world. Let death sieze upon me no otherwise 
employed, than thus thinking and writing of such things.” He 
likewise exhorts others after this manner :* TéApnoov avabAhbac 
apoc tov Oeov eimeiv, Ste xow por Aourdv, sic & Gv SAye’ éuoyvw- 
ove cot, coc elul? ovdey maparrovpat TwY aoe SoxovvTwy* Sov 
Sug aye hv Aue Pinra weplSeg apyew pe IbAUXc, Wwrebev, 
pévery, petyev, wéeverOat, wAOUTELY; Fyw cor UTip aTavTwy Tobrwy 
mpo¢ touc avOpwrove aroAoyjaconot SelEw ri ixdorov dba, 
ola éorly, “Dare to lift up thine eyes to God and say, Use me 
hereafter to whatsoever thou pleasest. I agree, and am of the 
same mind with thee, indifferent to all thin I refuse nothing 
that shall seem good to thee. Lead me whither thou pleasest, 
Let me act what part thou wilt, either of a public or private 

n, of a rich man or a beggar. I will apologize for thee as 
to all these things before men. And I will also show the nature 
of every one of them.” 

The same is likewise manifest from their pretensions to look 
to God, and refer all to him; expecting aid and assistance from 
him, and placing their confidence in him. Thus also Epictetus :f 

aye piv Exw rabrny emiboAnv aoreAboa tuac tAsvOEpove, 
Evdamovovvrac, tic Tov Sedbv agpopwrrac, iv wavrt puxow cat 
peydAw, “ My design is this, to render you free and undisturbed, 
always looking at God, as well in every small, as ter matter.” 
Again, the same Stoic concludes:{ Ovx forw adAwe ixGarciv 
Abrny, odor, zr:Suplav, &c. ei uy rode udvov tov Seov awobXé- 
srovra, éxelvy pdvy mpoonerovOdra, Toic exelvou wpoaraypact ° 
xaSwowptyov, “A man will never be able otherwise to expel 
grief, fear, desire, envy, &c. than by looking to God alone, 
and being devoted to him, and the observance of his command- 
ments.” And he affirmeth of Hercules, that this great piece 
of piety was so long since observed by him:§ Tév Ala airov 
wartoa txaAet, xal mpdc ekeivov apopwy Exparrev, & Emparre, 
“That as he called 5 upiter, or the supreme God, his father, 
eo did he whatsoever he did, looking at him.” Thus M. Anto- 
ninus speaketh of a double relation that we all have; one rpdc 
rovc cupbiovvrac, “to those that live with us;”|| and another, 

* Lib, 2. cap. 16, [P. 217.] + Lib, 2. cap.19. [P. 231.] 


$ Lib. 2. cap. 16. [P. 218.] § Lib. 3, cap. 24. [P. 330. 
| Lib, 8. sect. 28. ([Sect. 27. p. 247.] | : 
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rpd¢ mH Selav airlav, ag’ he cupbalve wactw wavra, “co that 
divine cause, from which all things happen to all.” As likewise 
he affirmeth, Oix avOpwmivdy ri avev tic drt ra Oia cvvavagpopac 
evrpatec,* ‘ That no human thing is well done without a reference 
to God.” And he excellently exhorteth men, ‘Evi répzovu «at 
mpocavaravou, TH amd moakewc kowwwvixic perabalvew tml woakw 
KOLVwHLKHY avy uvnuy Tov Ocov,f “To be delighted and satisfied 
with this one thing; in doing one action after another, tendin 
to a common good, or the good of human society ; together wit 
the remembrance of God.” Lastly, he declareth his own confi- 
dence in the supreme Deity in these words :} Oappw rq Stocxovvri, 
 T trust and rely upon the governor of the whole world.” 

This may be concluded also from their thanking the one 
supreme God for all, as the author of all good, and delightfully 
celebrating his praises. Eypictetus declares it to be the duty of a 
good man, yao Eye trip ravrwy ry Jey,§ “to thank God for 
all things.” And elsewhere he speaketh thus :{| Ei vovy elyopev, 
GAAo re Bee yuac rouetv cal cowy cat idia, h buvety rd Jeiov, xal 
evdnuciv, xat dreELpxecIar rac yapirac; ovK eee Kal oxdtrovrac, 
cal apovvrac, kal éoSlovrac, doe rov Huvoy rov sic rov Sedv; ueyac 
6 Sebc, dre hylv waptoyev Spyava tava, Oe oy thy yiv epyacdueBa* 
péyac & Sebc, Sre xeipac Ewen, &c. Sre avEeodat AcAnSdrwe, Sre 
xaQebdovrac' avamveivy’ ravra i Exdorov svpnuety Ede, Kal Toy 
péytcrov xai Secdrarov Suvoy epupvety, Sre rv Sbvapy Bwxe THv 
waoaxoAovOnricjy robrwv" rh ovy; &c. el youv andwv juny, 
‘grotovy Ta THE anoddvoc, et KbKvog, Ta TOV Kixvov, viv 2 
Aoyexde elu, Yuvety pe Set tov Jedv, “ Had we understanding, 
what should we do else but both publicly and privately praise 
God, bless him, and return thanks to him? Ought not 
they, who dig, plough, and eat, continually to sing such a hymn 
to God as this: Great is that God, who gave us these organs 
to cultivate the earth withal; great is that God who gave 
us hands, &c. who enabled us to grow undiscernibly, to 
breathe in our sleep. But the greatest and divinest hymn of all 
is this, to praise God for the faculty of understanding all these 
things. What then if for the most part men be blinded, ought 
there not to be some one, who should perform this office, and sing 
a hymn to God for all? If I were a nightingale, I would per- 
form the office of a nightingale; or a swan, that of a swan: but 
now, being a reasonable creature, I ought to celebrate and sing 
aloud the praises of God,” that is, of the supreme Deity. 

Lastly, the same is evident from their invoking the supreme 
God as such, addressing their de ‘otions to him alone without the 


* Lib. B. sect. 11. [Sect. 13. p. 87.] + Lib. 6. sect. 5. [Sect. 7. p. 172] 
t Lib, 6. sect. 8. [ 10. p. 174.) 
§ Lib 4.0.7. [P. 401.) | Lib. 1. cap. 16, [P. 127. 
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conjunction of any other gods; and particularly imploring his 
assistance = seer the assaults of temptations, called by them 
fancies.* To this purpose is that of Epictetus: Méyac 6 aywv 
éort, Seiov rd Epyov, Urip Bacuslac, Urip tevOeplac’ rov Seov 
pépynoo, éxeivow imexuAdov BonSdv Kat wapacrirny, we Tove 
Atooxdpouc iv xtuwre oi wAtovrec, “ This is a great conflict or 
contention, a divine enterprise; it is for liberty and for a king- 
dom. Now remember the supreme God; call apon him as thy 
helper and assistant, as the mariners do upon Castor and Pollux 
in a tempest.” He commends also this form of devotional 
address, or divine ejaculation, which was part of Cleanthes’ 
litany, to be used frequently upon occasion :9 “Ayou 84 pe, & 
Zev, xat od H rerpwptyy Sra wot (buiv) sipt dcarerayptvoc, we 
hpouai ye aoxvoc’ hv dé ye uy 3éAw, ovdey Frrov houa, “ Lead 
me, O Jupiter, and thou Fate, whithersoever I am by you des- 
tined; and I will readily and cheerfully follow; who, though I 
were never so reluctant, yet must needs follow.” Where Jupiter 
and Fate are really but one and the same supreme Deity, under 
two several names. And therefore the sense of this devotional 
ejaculation was no less truly and faithfully, than elegantly thus 
rendered by Seneca. 


Duc me parens, celsique dominator poli, 
Quocunque placuit, nulla parendi est mora, ; 
Assum impiger ; fac nolle, comitabor gemens, 
Malusque patiar, quod pati licuit bono. 


But because many are so extremely unwilling to believe that the 
P ever made any religious address to the supreme God as 
such, we shall here set down an excellent and devout hymn of 
the same Cleanthes to him; the rather because it hath been but 
little taken notice of. And the more to gratify the reader, we 
shall subjoin an elegant translation thereof into Latin verse ; 
which he must owe to the muse of my learned friend Dr. 
Daport.t 

Kédtor’ d3avdrwy, rodvdvupe, wayxpari¢ aiei, 

Zedc, picews apynyt, vépou perd wavra KuBeprvioy, 

Kaipe. Li ydp race Yipic Synroiot wpocavdgy' 

"Ex cod yap yivog iopuiy, Hyov iunpa daxsvrec 

Moitvoy, d0a Gwe re cai Epwes boar iwi yaiay. 

Tg ce raSupynow cai ody epdrog aldy deiow. 

Zol d& wae b8e wdcpog stoodpevoc repi yaiay 

TeiSerat, feey dyyc, cal ixwv vd ceto eparsirat. 

Toioy iyerg troepydy aviucnroic Uxd xEpoiy 

"Apgnen, xupdevra, dehwovra repavydy" 

Tod ydp Uxd wAnyNC gtoswe wayr’ ibpiyan, 


* Lib, 2. cap. 18. [Apud Arrian. p, 226.] 

® Arrian commends this prayer in various places, especially lib. 3. cap. 26. p. 366. 
+ Ep. 106. [107. tom. 2. opp. p. 402.] 

Y Steph. Poes. Philos. p.49. [Ex Stobei. Eclog. Physic.] 
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"Qt od warevSivec coivdy Aéyor, do dia ravyrwy 
Porrd peyvbpevoc’ 

“Oc géocog yeyawc trarog Baorede da wayric’ 
oust te yiyverat Epyor iri yOovi cov diya, daipwy, 
Otre car’ alSipioy Seiov wédov, ob’ ini néyre, 
IlA)y éréca p&ovei caxoi ogeripyoww dyvoiaic. 

Kai xoopeic rd dxoopa, cal ob gira col gira torly. 
"Qde yap eic &v wavra cuvnppoKac, boPAAd Kcaxoloww, 
"Qo0’ Eva yiveoSat ravrwv Niyes ality téyrwy. 
“Ov gebyorrec tio, boos Synrdy cacoi slow, 
Avopopot, ot r’ dyaSey piv del erijow woSéiovtec, 
Otr icopicr Seod cowvdy vdpor, obre cdbovery, 

"Qt cey weOdpevos ory vp Biov ioOrdy Exorew 
Atroi & ad ty wow Avev cadov dddog ix’ ada 
Oi pey vrip bo&n¢ crovd)y dSvaipicroy Exyowrec, 

Oi o’ iwi cepdootyac rerpappévos ovderi xéopy, 
*“AdXoz &” sic Eveoty, cai caparog Hdia Epya, 

"ANAd Zetc wdvdwpe, eedaivegic, adpxexipavye, 
’"AvOpwxoug ptov axtipociyncg awd Avypifc, 

“Hy od xdrep oxidacey Wuyiic do, dd¢ 62 cupioat 
'vapnc, 9 wicvvog od Sienc pera wavra wubepyge” 
“Ogp’ ay riysnOivrec dpebwpecOd ce ripy, 
‘Ypvotyrec rd od Epya Oinveci¢, we swious 

Ovnrdy idyr’ irei otre Bporoicg yipac GAdors petlor, 
Obre Seoic, } cowvdy dei vopow by Cixy vpveiv. 


Magne pater diviim, cui nomina multa, sed una 
Omnipotens semper virtus, tu Jupiter autor 
Nature, cert& qui singula lege gubernas ! 
Rex salve. Te nempe licet mortalibus xgris 
Cunctis compellare ; omnes tua namque propago 
Nos sumus, zternsz quasi imago vocis et echo - 
Tantum, quotquot humi spirantes repimus ; ergo 
Te cantabo, tuum et robur sine fine celebrans. 
Quippe tuo hic totus, terram qui circuit, orbis 
Paret (quoquo agis) imperio, ac obtemperat ultrd. 
Invictis telum manibus tibi tale ministrum, 
Anceps, ignitum, haud moriturum denique fulmen. 
Ictu etenim illius tota et natura tremiscit ; 
Ilo et communem rationem dirigis, et que 
Mundi agitat molem, magno se corpore miscens : 
Tantus tu rerum dominus, rectorque supremus. 
Nec sine te factum in terris, Deus, aut opus ullum, 
fEthere nec dio fit, nec per c#rula ponti, 

re acta suo nisi que gens impia patrat. 
Confusa in sese tu dirigis ordine certo ; 
Auspice te ingratis et inest sua gratia rebus ; 
Felice harmonia ; tu scilicet omnia in unum 
Sic bona mixta malis compingia, ut una resurgat 
Cunctorum ratio communis et usque perennans: «_ 
Quam refugit spernitque hominum mens leeva malorum. 
Heu miseri! bona qui querunt sibi semper et optant, 
Divinam tamen hanc communem et denique legem 
Nec spectare oculis, nec fando attendere curant : 
Cui si parerent, poterant traducere vitam 
Cum ratione et mente bonam : nunc sponte feruntur 
In mala precipites, trahit et sua quemque voluptas. 
Hunc agit ambitio, laudisque immensa cupido ; 
Ilium et avarities, et amor vesanus habendi ; 
Blanda libido alium, venerisque licentia dulcis: 
Sic alid tendunt alii in diversa ruentes. 
At tu, Jupiter alme, tonans in nubibus atris, 
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Da sapere, et mentem miseris mortalibus aufer 
Ineanam, hanc tu pelle pater ; da apprendere posse 
Consilium, fretus quo tu omnia rite gubernas : 

Noe ut honorati pariter tibi demus honorem, 
Perpetuis tua facta hymnis preeclara canentes, 

Ut fas est homini ; nec enim mortalibus ullum, 
Nec superis, majus poterit contingere donum, 
Quam canere eterno communem carmine legem."° 


1© That the Stoics professed a certain God or fiery nature, eternal, wise and provident, 
admits of no controversy; and therefore, I do not agree with those, who deny all distinction 
between this sect and those that altogether discard a supreme Being. But neither 
can I assent to the opinion of others, who hold the Stoical precepts on God and religion 
to possess nearly as much dignity and excellence, as either the axioms of sound reason 
or the doctrines of Christianity. For, without disowning, that the Stoics have spoken 
sublimely in many instances of God and our duty towards God, and that most of 
their religious tenets, if considered in themselves, fall very short of the truth ; still there 
is much that detracts from their excellence, if we compare them with one another or 
with the rest of the principles of their school. The discipline of this sect is not to be 
leamed from the magnificent phrases of this or that Stoic, but the whole of it ought to 
be placed before our view as a system, and afterwards a judgment formed as to the 
utility and excellence of the several dogmas. Indeed, no sect, in my opinion, admits 
of being more easily defended by an ingenious and erudite man than this ; and chiefly for 
two reasons. In the first place, although the Stoics sufficiently agree among themselves 
upon the chief points of philosophy, yet, when we come to individual precepts, they 
are wonderfully at issue, and what is adopted by one is not also assented to by another. 
Secondly, there are innumerable sayings of theirs extant, in which they appear to 
depart from the fundamental axioms of their own doctrine and to overthrow what they 
themselves had advanced. This we may be very easily convinced of from Seneca 
alone ; in whom we meet with so many contradictions and so many things repugnant 
to the first principles of the doctrine which he professed, that no one, however talented 
he may be, can reconcile and harmonize all the opinions of this writer with each other. 
Wherefore, if the dogmas or sayings of this or that Stoic be considered in themselves, 
we shall never be at a loss for arguments to justify and uphold the cause of this sect. 
For my part, however, I consider that the goodness or badness of any doctrine should 
be judged of from its fundamental principles, and from its general tenor and context, 
and that we should tuke into especial consideration, not what some have said or written, 
but what they ought to have said or written consistently with the rest of their opinions. 
For if this rule be neglected, who, I would ask, is so depraved or so stupid, as not to 
admit of being defended by an eloquent and talented man? No one has ever existed, 
ao hostile to God or so opposed to truth and right reason, as not to have said many ex- 
cellent things from time to time, which were totally at variance with his other opinions, 
Bat I return to the god of the Stoics; who, if estimated, not from the high-sounding 
words of certain individuals of this sect, but from the decrees and principles of the 
whole body, appears to me to possess little of the greatness and majesty of Deity. 

In the first place, all must confess, that the Stoical god is wholly immersed in matter, 
and cannot possibly be separated from it ; also that he is diffused and extended through 
the whole universe. The absurdities consequent upon which opinion have been already 

inted out by Lactantius, Divinar. Instit. lib. 2. cap. 5. p. 189. and in our times by 

. Bayle, Continuation des Pensées sur les Cometes, tom. 1. sec. 67. p. 338. &c. 
Secondly, this god is wholly corporeal: which even J. Lipsius has not been able to 
deny, and in proof of which many testimonies have been collected from ancient 
authors by Ez. Spanheim, Ad Juliani Cesares, p. 110. 111. Again, he is finite. For 
this sect asserted the world to be finite, and denied the existence of more worlds than 
one ; as is evident even from Plutarch, De Stoicorum Repugnantiis, tom. 2. opp. 
p. 1053. Wherefore, if God is nothing but a fiery nature pervading the whole world, 
It follows also that God is finite, and not larger than the world, which the Stoics con- 
sidered to be surrounded with an immense void. Hence, also, not a few of this sect 
ascribed a spherical figure to God, For, according to their doctrine, the world is 
spherical : but God is the soul of the world: therefore, it follows that he possesses tho 
same form as the world itself. Manilius, Astronomic. lib. 1. cap. 7. on the figure which 
we call a sphere : 
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XXVI. It would be endless now to cite all the testimonies of 
other philosophers and pagan writers of latter times, concerning 
one supreme and universal Numen. Wherefore we shall content 


Hec eterna manet divisgue similima forma. 


But, if the god of the Stoics be finite, it is unquestionable, that his virtues and perfec- 
tions must also be finite. Neither do they attempt to deny this. From such a deity, 
therefore, we ought not to expect infinite knowledge, wisdom, power, and goodness. 
All these, and whatever other virtues he possesses besides these, are circumscribed and 
defined by this world. As regards his power and liberty in particular, they openly 
acknowledged, that their God was unable to accomplish all that he wished, and that he 
did not possess the power of free agency, being bound down by the fate inherent in the 
very nature of matter. Like the Platonists, they lamented, that the perversity and 
malignity of matter prevented the accomplishment of many much better things in this 
world, than those which have been made and ordained by God, that is, they granted 
matter to be more powerful than God. Seneca, De Provid. cap. 5. p, 195, tom. 1. 
opp. says: Quare tamen Deus tam iniquus in distributione fati fuit, ut bonis viris 
paupertatem, vulnera, et acerba funera adecriberet? Non potest artifex mutare 
materiem ; hase passa est. Qumedam separari a quibusdam non possunt, coherent, 
individua sunt, ** But why was God so unjust in the distribution of fate, as to dispense 
poverty, wounds, and cruel deaths to good men? The artificer cannot change the 
material: this suffered it. Some things cannot be disconnected from others, but cohere 
and are inseparable,” Compare the same writer in Quest. Natural. Pref. lib. 1. p. 
485. tom. 2. opp. and especially Antoninus, lib. 6. Ad Se Ipsum, sect. 36. p. 195. 
Nor, as Thom. Gataker imagines, is this opinion at variance with what Antoninus 
says both elsewhere and lib. 6. sect. 1. p. 170. riy rev SrAwy odciay, “that the 
matter of the universe,” elwetS7) cal evrper7, “is obedient and compliant.” For that 
matter obeys and complies which suffers so much to be formed and fashioned out of it, 
as its nature permits: as a piece of wood, out of which an artificer cannot form a 
Mercury, although it baffles his industry in one respect, nevertheless obeys his hand 
and skill in another. The Stoics leave tnternal justice to God; but the erternal, or 
that which rewards the good and punishes the bad, they exclude from his nature alto- 
gether: by doing which they extinguish in mankind all motive for the practice of 
virtue and destroy the very foundations of divine worship. I am aware, indeed, that 
Seneca sometimes speaks of God’s rewards and punishments : see Epist. 95. p. 354. t. 2. 
opp. But that all such sayings are to be classed among the innumerable things spoken. 
popularly by this writer, will be obvious to any one, who compares them with the other 
dogmas of the Stoics. For it is a common custom with them to leave the usage of 
language to the people, but to reserve the science to themselves. Agreeably to which 
observation we ought to estimate the force of many expressions occurring in Seneca’s 
writings, more especially in his Consolationes ad Marciam et Helvidiam ; in which he 
adapts his words to the comprehension of those, whom he is addressing, and discourses 
not so much according to the strict rules of the doctrine, which he professes, as in con- 
formity with the commonly received usage, in order more powerfully to excite the 
minds of the weak and uninformed. 

Let us consider somewhat more minutely, therefore, what opinion the Stoics ought 
to have held on divine rewards and punishments consistently with their own philo- 
sophy and apart from those admissions of theirs, which they granted, as they conceived, 
to the popular ear rather than to truth. Indeed, that they discarded eternal rewards 
and punishments and denied the immortality of souls, is notorious. [Berkeley attempts 
to prove the contrary, Alciphron, tom. |. p. 206. but without success.} See for 
example what has been collected from M. Antoninus by J. Fran. Buddeus in his 
Introduc. ad Philos. Stoicam ex Mente Antonini sect. 14. sect. 8. p. 55, &c. prefixed 
to the edition of Antoninus lately published at Leipzig. And this doctrine, if I am 
not much mistaken, is in accordance with the principles of their interior philosophy. 
The greatest happiness, according to them, consists in virtue; the greatest misery in 
vice. That solum bonum honestum, solum malum turpe, “the honourable is the only 
good, and the base the only evil,” is a well-known maxim of this sect. Life, therefore, 
and al] things that tend to make life more agreeable or more wretched, can have no 
place among goods or evils: and a wise man neither requires nor wishes for life or the 
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ourselves only to instance in some of the most remarkable, 
beginning with M. Tull. Cicero; whom though some would 
suspect to have been a sceptic as to theism, because in his De 


goods of life. Consequently, if life were eternal, a wise man would by no means be 
more happy, nor a wicked man more miserable. We, who taking reason for our guide 
suppose souls to be immortal, derive one of our strongest arguments from the state of 
the good and the wicked in this life. Here, we grant, the good are oftentimes in 
udversity and the wicked prosper. From which we draw the conclusion, that in the 
life hereafter the good will be rewarded and the wicked punished. And that we are 
right in doing so, is shown by the example of our Saviour himself, who expressly uses 
this very argument in the parable of the rich man, Luke xvi. 25. MenoSnrs, dre 
adwidaBec ov rad 'ATAOQA’ cov ly ry Lwi cov, cal AdZapog dpoiwe ra KAKA’ 
voy 6¢ 8ée TAPAKAAEITAI, od 32 "OAYNA SAI, “ Remember that thou in thy 
lifetime receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things; but now he 
is comforted and thou art fermented.” But the Stoics denied, that any evil can befall 
a good man here, as all happiness consists in virtue alone, or that any good can happen 
to the wicked, as all misery is centred in vice. Hence they would have repudiated 
this passage altogether, nor admitted that a time is to come when the good shall receive 
the good things, which they lacked in this life, and the wicked suffer evils in return for 
the goods, which they hitherto enjoyed. Besides, I am at a loes to know, what sort of 
reward a wise Stoic could expect from God after death. It is not pleasures; for he, 
who holds virtue to be its own reward, despises these. See Antoninus, lib. 6. sect. 34. 
p. 193. Neither is it virtue. For a wise man can acquire this of himself, and in 
departing from this life is already in possession of it. In like manner, what punish- 
ment can impend over the wicked, according to the principles of the Stoica? Not 
torments, not pains; for they deny these to be evils or punishments, Nor vicious pro- 
pensities and yiolent perturbations of the mind, as alone constituting evil; for these 
cannot proceed from God, in whom no evil exists; putting aside, that according to 
their doctripe all souls, even of the wicked, possess an innate faculty of quelling and 
subduing the passions. Consequently, there would be a power in the soul of an im- 
pious man of resisting the divine punishments and freeing itself from them. I pass 
over other considerations, which must necessarily have led a Stoic to suppose, that the 
souls of men are not immortal. 

As little did their doctrine admit of rewards and punishments in this life. In the 
first place they held, that it is a wise man’s part to be free from all perturbations of mind 
and entirely to expel the passions. At the same time they inculcated, that a wise man 
ought to follow and imitate God. Hence they must necessarily have excluded the 
passions, anger, mercy, hatred, &c. from God also, the same as from a wise man, and 
have supposed, that he cannot be offended by the wicked, or on the other hand be appeased 
by the good. See Lactantius, De Ira Dei, cap. 5. p. 901. and cap. 17. p. 951. But 
if the Deity cannot be offended by the vices of men, if he neither hates, nor pities, nor 
is incensed, what will become of his rewards and punishments? By attending even to 
this alone we may easily understand, that the words sin, reward, punishment, have not 
the same signification in the schools of the Stoics, as among the rest of mankind, and 
are more ornamental than either proper or true. Again, what means has the Stoical 
God of rewarding the virtuous deeds of the good in this life, or checking the crimes of 
the wicked? Will he bestow upon the wise man riches, power, honours? But in 
these there is nothing of good, nor does the wise man make any use of such external and 
fortuitous things, who is as happy jn Phalaris’ bull as at the banquets of the Sybarites. 
Or will he remunerate him with virtue? But to obtain this a wise man needs not the 
assistance of God: for, if we are to believe the Stoics, virtue belongs to the things, which 
they term rd ¢¢’ suiy, or within our own power. See Epicteti Enchiridion, cap. 1. 
and Arrian’s Diss. in Epictetum, lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 84. On-the other hand, what sort 
of punishment will the wicked be in fear of ? Is it disease, poverty, ignominy, exile ? 
But in the first place these ure fortuitous and necessarily associated with the nature of 
things, to which the wise and good man is as liable as the impious and wicked: Anto- 
ninus, lib. 6. sect. 86. p. 193. Again, these are not evils, and therefore cannot be con- 
sidered as punishmeuts. Or is it an overflow of vices and vicious propensities? But 
these God, being by nature benign and just and destitute of all vice, can in nowise 
impart. Lastly, the world cannot dispense with the evil and vicious, as a necessary 
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Natura Deorum he brings in Cotte the Academic, as well op- 
posing Q. Lucil. Balbus the Stoic, as C. Velleius the Epicurean ; 
yet from sata? other places of his writings it sufficiently appears, 
that he was a dogmatic and hearty Theist; as for example, this 
in his second book De Divin.: Esse prestantem aliquam exter- 
namque naturam, et eam suspiciendam admirandamque hominum 

eneri, pulchritudo mundi, ordoque rerum celestium cogit con- 

teri, “ That there is some most excellent and eternal nature, 
which is to be admired and honoured by mankind, the pulchritude 
of the world and the order of the heavenly bodies compel us to 
confess.” And this in his oration De Haruspicum Responsis: 


; saat see Aritoninus, Ad Se Ipsum, lib. 6. sect. 42. p. 196. Chrysippus in Plutarch, 

Repugnant, Stoicor. tom. 2. opp. p. 1049. and it is impossible, but that,there must 
be shameless, designing, and fraudulent men: Antoninus, lib. 9. sect, 42. p. 285. 
What punishment, therefore, will be awarded to men, who are indispensable to the 
universal system and whom, if all things are to be kept in their proper state, the 
world can no mote bear the loss of than of the sun or the stars. From this‘it is, I ima- 
gine, already evident, how we are to understand what the Stoics inculcate with 80 much 
pomp respecting the worship of God and our duty towards the supreme Being. To 
me all these things appear to possess much more of vanity and show than of truth. 
Why, I ask, does the Stoic address the Deity in prayer? For the sake of receiving 
virtue ? This, however, if so disposed, he can acquire of himself. Is it then in order 
to obtain riches, pleasures, honours, benefits? But these are not of such importance, 
that we should petition the gods for them. Besides, they were long ago defined by 
God, at the time when he made the world and determined every man’s destiny, and 
cannot therefore now be changed. Seneca, De Providentia, cap. 5. p. 194. tom. fs opp. 
Olim constitutum est, quid gaudeas, quid fleas. Fata nos ducunt, et quantum cuique 
restet, prima nascentium hora disposuit, “ It was long since settled and ordained, what 
is to cause you joy and what sorrow. Our destinies guide us, and whatever there is in 
store for each of us was appointed at the first hour of our birth.” Similar sayings are 
continually to be met with among the Stoics. Why, therefore, if such be the case, do 
we weary both ourselves and God with prayers, since all things run on by a fixed and 
inviolable law ? Majestatis diminutio est, says the same Seneca, Quest. Natural. lib. 
1. pref. p. 482. tom. 2. opp. et confessio erroris, mutanda fecisse, Necesse est enim, 
ei eadem placere, cui nisi optima placere non poasunt: nec ob hoc minus liber et 
potens est. Ipse enim est necessitas sua, “ It is a lessening of his majesty, and a con- 
fession of error, to have made things which require to bechanged. For it is necessary, 
that the same things must always please him, whom nothing but the best can please: 
neither on that account is he less free and powerful. For he is his own necessity.” 
The Stoics, in short, if they wish to follow their own precepts and not to contradict 
themselves, cannot be otherwise affected towards God, than nations are towards departed 
men, from whom they formerly received great benefits : whom, properly speaking, they 
neither love nor fear, but merely hold in reverence. They are indebted to their God 
for life, soul, and the opportunities of this world; but more they cannot expect from 
him, whether of good or of evil. If they practise virtue, they have in it their reward ; 
and in vice, if addicted to it, their punishment. Wherefore they have no reason either 
to love or fear God : it is sufficient, if they are mindful of his benefits, or as Cicero, De 
Divinatione, lib. 2. cap. 72. p. 3255. tom. 9. opp. beautifully expounds the Stoical 
duties towards God ; Esse credant aliquam prestantem zternamque naturam, eamque 
suspiciant et admirentur, “if they believe a certain transcendent and eternal nature 
to exist, and honour and admire it.” Although, if they neglect even this duty, 
they will incur little or no evil. Such being the case, therefore, I consider all that the 
Stoics inculcate on the duty of praying to God and the prayers themselves, which they 
are said to have addressed to him, as the precepts and words of men, who do not suffi- 
ciently attend to logical consequences, or as belonging to those maxims, which they 
were wont frequently to give utterance to, in order that they might not appear wholly 
to dissent from the religion and common belief of the people. 
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Quis est tam vecors, qui cum suspexerit in celum, Deos esse non 
sentiat, et ea, que tanta mente fiunt, ut vix quisquam arte ulla 
ordinem rerum ac vicissitudinem persequi serio casu fieri putet ? 
« Who is so mad or stupid, as when he looks up to heaven, is 
not presently convinced, that there are gods? or can persuade 
himself, that those things, which are made with so much mind 
and wisdom, as that no human skill is able to reach and compre- 
hend the artifice and contrivance of them, did all happen b 

chance?” To which purpose more places will be afterwards 
cited. However, in his philosophic writings it is certain, that he 
affected to follow the way of the new academy, set on foot by 
Carneades; that is, to write sceptically, partly upon prudential 
accounts, and partly for other reasons intimated by himself in 
these words :* Qui requirunt, quid quaque de re ipei sentiamus, 
curiosids id faciunt, quam necesse est. Non enim tam auctori- 
tatis in disputando quam rationis momenta querenda sunt. 
Quinetiam obest plerumque iis, qui discere volunt, auctoritas 
eorum, qui se docere profitentur. Desinunt enim suum judicium 
adhibere, idque habent ratum, quod ab eo, quem probant, judi- 
catum vident, “ They, who would needs know, what we our- 
selves think concerning every thing, are more curious than they 
ought, because philosophy is not so much a matter of authorit 

as of reason; and the authority of those who profess to teach, is 
oftentimes an hindrance to the learner, they neglecting by that 
means to use therr own judgment, securely taking that for granted 
which is judged by another whom they value.” Nevertheless, 
Cicero, in the close of this discourse De Natura Deorumf (as St. 
Austin! also observeth) plainly declares himself to be more pro- 
pense and inclinable to the doctrine of Balbus, than either that 
of Velleius or Cotta; that is, though he did not assent to the 
Stoical doctrine or theology in every point (himeelf being rather 
a Platonist than a Mere et he did much prefer it before, not 
only the Epicureism of elleius, but also the scepticism of Cotta.* 


* De Nat. Deor. lib, 1. ([Cap. 5. p. 2886.] 

[+ Cicero De Natura Deor. lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 2881. expressly acknowledges in his 
own person, that those who believe in a God have the greater probability on their side; 
nay, that we are led to the opinion by nature herself. See Zimmermann’s Diss. De Theo- 
logia Ciceronis in the Museum Helvetic. tom. J. par. 3. p. 374. who modestly refutes 
some of our own remarks, and defends Cicero from the charge of atheism.) 

1 See his De Civitate Dei, lib. 4. cap. 30. p. 86. tom. 7. opp. where, however, he 
does not think very favourably of Cicero's religion. 

2 The learned Doctor is mistaken in supposing, that in the concluding words of his 
De Natura Deorum Cicero rejects the opinions both of the Epicureans and Academics, 
on the subject of the gods. or in these words he speaks as became one of the sect 
of the Academics, who are well known to have approved of those opinions, in which 
they considered there was the greatest probability; but to have regarded none as alto- 
gether certain and true. [{Zimmerm. ibid. p. 519, Warburton, in his Divine Legation 
of Moees, tom. 1. p. 393. shows at some length, how difficult it is to ascertain Cicero's 
real opinion.] Properly speaking, the Academics had no dogmas of their own. They 
were accustomed to dispute against the opinions of all, and in the meantime to follow 
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Wherefore Augustinus Steuchus, and other learned men, quarrel 
with sundry passages of Cicero’s upon another account, not as 
atheistical, but as seeming to favour a multitude of independent 
gods; he sometimes attributing not only the government of the 
world, and the making of mankind, but also the first constitution 
and fabric of the whole world, to gode plurally. As when he 
writeth thus:' Ut perpetuus mundi esset ornatus, magna adhi- 
bita cura est 4 providentia deorum, “ For the perpetual adorning 
of the world, great care hath been taken by the providence of 
the gods.” And, A diis immortalibus hominibus poe esse, 
&c. “ That the immortal gods have provided for the convenience 
of mankind, appears from the very fabric and hak of them.” 
And that place before cited:* Dico igitur providentia deorum 
mundum et omnes mundi partes initio constitutas esse, “ I say, 
that the world and all its parts were at first constituted by the 
providence of the gods.” And lastly, where he states the con- 
troversy of that bookt De Natura Deorum thus: Utrum dii 
nibil t, nihil moliantur? An contra ab his et a principio 
omnia facta, et constituta. sint, et ad infinitum tempus tur 
atque moveantur? ‘“ Whether the gods do nothing at all, but 
are void of care and trouble? Or whether all things were at 
first made and constituted, and ever since are moved and go- 
verned by them?” Notwithstanding which it is evident, that 
this learned orator. and philosopher plainly acknowledged the 
monarchy of the whole, or one supreme and universal Numen 
over all. And that first from his so often using the word God 
in the singular, emphatically and by way of eminency: as,* Ipsi 


those, which they considered to be the most probable. Hence it will be evident, in what 
light we are to view the religion of Cicero. He was favourable to the Academics 
alone ; and in my opinion for this reason, because he perceived that the principles of 
this sect were above all others adapted te his own favourite pursuit, forensic oratory. 
These philosophers argued on both sides of all subjects, and what could be more 
desirable or more available than such a faculty to a man, who delighted in swaying the 
people by his eloquence and in defending the cause of the accused? Hence to suit 
his own purpose, he adopted and maintained sometimes this sometimes that opinion. 
Although regarding the precepts of the Stoics on the subject of the gods as possessing 
greater authority and probability than those of the other philosophers, he nevertheless 
believed it to be out of the power of any one to show, whether these were true or not. 
The religion of this great orator, therefore, is uncertain and doubtful ; in fact, no reli- 
gion at all, In his Orations, I admit, we meet with a considerable number of 
exhibiting great piety towards god and gods ; but who is not aware, that in them the 
orator is addressing himself to the opinion of the vulgar, and, as he himself intimates, 
looked less to what seemed to be required by the truth than by the cause, which he 
was advocating. : 

* In these passages, however, which, with many others of the same kind, occur 
in lib. 3. De Natura Deorum, Cicero is not speaking in his own person, but in that of 
Balbus the Stoic ; and the Stoics, as we have already copiously remarked, were con- 
tinually discoursing about the gods. 

* De Nat. Deor. p. 225. + P. 195. Lamb. 

_ * Lib. 2. De Legibus, cap. 10. p.8852. tom. 9. opp. But in this book also Cicero 
is in the habit of using the words god and gods indiscriminately. Wherefore I would 
not affirm, that the supreme Deity is here meant by him. 
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Deo nihil minus gratum, quim non omnibus patere ad se pla- 
candum et colendum viam, “ Nothing can be less grateful to 
God himself, than that there should not be a liberty open to all 
(by reason of the costliness of sacrifices) to worship and appease 
him.” And,° Nisi juvante Deo, tales non fuerunt Curius, Fa- 
bricius, &c. “ Curius and Fabricius had never been such men as 
they were, had it not been for the divine assistance.” Again,® 
Commoda, quibus utimur, lucemque, qué fruimur, spiritumque, 
quem ducimus, & Deo nobis dari atque impertiri videmus, “We 
must needs acknowledge, that the benefits of this life, the light 
which we enjoy, and the spirit which we breathe, are imparted 
to us from God.” And to mention no more, in his version of 
Plato’s Timzus,’ Deos alios in terra, alios in luna, alios in reli- 
quas mundi partes spargens Deus quasi serebat, “ God distri- 
buting gods to all the parts of the world, did as it were sow 
some gods in the earth, some in the moon,” &. Moreover, by 
his pram such descriptions of God as plainly imply his oneness 
and singularity, as in his Orat. pro Milone:* Est, est profectd 


5 De Natura Deor. lib. 2. cap. 66. p. 3048. But these are not so much Cicero's 
words as those of Balbus, whose discourse Cicero is there repeating. 

* Orat. pro Sexto Roecio, cap. 45. p. 449. tom. 8. opp, But it must be observed, 
that the reading in this in Cicero is not, a Deo nobis dari, but ab eo; the word 
eo referring to the name Jupiter optimus maximus, which occurs a little before. 
Wherefore this passage does not belong to those, in which Cicero calls the supreme 
Deity God by way of eminence. 

7 If these words occurred in the manner here represented im Cicero’s Latin version 
of the Timzus, still they would not express the sentiment of Cicero himself, but of 
Plato, whom he translates. But Cicero has not written what the learned Doctor makes 
him write. His words, from cap. 13. Timai, p. 4034, tom. 9. opp. are these: 
Que cum ita designasset, . . . . alios in terra, alios in luna, alios in reliquas partes 
spargens quasi serebat ; where we neither have the word god nor gods, I do not deny, 
however, that these names are to be repeated from what goes before. And, as is well 
known, there are several passages in the Timeus in which Plato speaks both of one 
and of man 

® Cap. 31. p. 2846. tom. 3. opp. But I cannot admit even this passage to be evidence 
of Cicero’s having professed one God. Omitting for the present, that it is taken from 
an oration, in which Cicero conforms to the popular judgment rather than the truth of 
things ; it will be sufficient for me to show, that in this passage he attaches one and the 
same sense to the divine power and the immortal gods. The wily orator’s whole object 
is to persuade the multitude, that Milo, in his assault on Clandius, was incited and im- 
pelled by a certain divine power, or by the immortal gods, in order to rid the Roman 
people of so great a monster. He thus commences this part of his oration: Hujus 
beneficii gratiam, Judices, fortuna populi Romani, et vestra felicitas, et Dii immortales 
sibi deberi putant, “ For this kindness, O judges, the fortune of the Roman people, 
and your own happiness, and the immortal gods, consider gratitude to be due to them.” 
After mying which he proceeds briefly to show the existence of such a divine power, 
or immortal gods, as he called them. This he does chiefly in the words here quoted, 
and then goes on as follows: Non est humano consilio, ne mediocri quidem, judices, 
deorum immortalium cura res illa perfecta, ‘‘ This deed was accomplished not by 
human counsel, O judges, nor by the ordinary care, indeed, of the immortal gods.” 
And, lest any one should doubt, what sort of gods are meant, he immediately addresses 
the Alban gods, the Latian Jove, and the Bona Dea, who, he says, have at length 
opened their eyes to the punishment of Clodius. This subject he pursues also through 
several of the following passages, which, to avoid prolixity, I shall refrain from quoting. 
(See Zimmermann, ibid. p. 417. 418.] Therefore, it 1s plain that the divine power, 
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illa vis; neque in his corporibus, atque in hac imbecillitate 
nostr&, inest quiddam, quod vigeat et sentiat, et non inest in hoc | 
tanto nature tamque preclaro motu. Nisi forté idcirco esse non 

putant, quia non apparet nec cernitur: proinde quasi nostram 
ipsam mentem, qua sapimus, qua | ephlaraaa qua hc ipsa 
agimus et dicimus, videre, aut plané qualis et ubi sit, sentire 
possumus, “ There is, there is certainly such a divine force in 
the world; neither is it reasonable to think, that in these 

and frail bodies of ours there should be something which hath 
life, sense, and understanding, and yet no such thing in the whole 
universe; unless men will therefore conclude, that there is none, 
because they see it not: as if we could see our own mind 
(whereby we order and dispose all things, and whereby we reason 
and speak thus), and perceive what kind of thing it is, and 
where it is lodged.” ere, as there is a strong asseveration of 
the existence of a God, so is his singularity plainly implied, in 
that he supposes him to be one mind or soul acting and governing 
the whole world, as our mind doth our body. Again, in his 
Tusculan Questions:* Nec verd Deus ipse ahs modo intelligi 
potest, nisi mens soluta quedam, et libera, segregata ab omni 
concretione mortali, omnia sentiens et movens, “ Neither can 
God himself be understood by us otherwise than as a certain 
loose and free mind, segregated from all mortal concretion, which 
both perceives and moves all things.” So again in the same 
book :f Hee igitur .et alia innumerabilia cum cernimus, possu- 
musne dubitare, quin his presit aliquis vel effector, si hac nata 
sunt, ut Platoni videtur; vel si semper fuerint, ut Aristoteli 
placet, moderator tanti operis et muneris? “ When we behold 
these and other wonderful works of nature, can we at all doubt, 
but that there presideth over them, either one maker of all, if 
they had a beginning, as Plato conceiveth; or else, if they always 
were, as Aristotle supposeth, one moderator and governor?” And 
in the third De Legibus:{ Sine imperio nec domus ulla, nec 
civitas, nec gens, nec hominum universum genus stare, nec rerum 
natura omnis, nec ipse mundus potest. Nam et hic Deo paret, 
et huic obediunt maria terreque, et hominum vita jussis suprem2 
legis obtemperat, “ Without government, neither any house, nor 
city, nor nation, nor mankind in general, nor the whole nature 


whose existence Cicero is here showing, and the immortal gods or popular Roman 
deities are in this place one and the same. Dr. Cudworth, indeed, considers it to be 
evident, that Cicero here meant only one God, from his comparing this divine power 
with the human mind, which isone. But he clearly did not intend this comparison to 
be taken in so wide a sense, being properly confined within these limits: “ As our own 
mind exists and yet is not seen, so also this divine power, invisible though it be to us, 
does notwithstanding really exist.” 

* Lib. 1. p. 126, [Cap. 27. p. 2604. tom. 8. opp.]¥ 

+ Tusc. Q. lib. 1. p. 126. [Cap. 29. p. 2606.] 

t P. 343. [Cap. 1. p. 3389, tom, 9, opp.] 
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of things, nor the world itself could subsist. For this also 
obeyeth God, and the seas and earth are subject to him, and the 
life of man is disposed of by the commands of the supreme law.” 
Elsewhere he speaks of Dominans ille nobis Deus, qui nos vetat 
hinc injussu suo demigrare,? “ That God, who rules over all 
mankind, and forbids them to depart hence without his leave ;” 
of Deus, cujus numini parent omnia,’° “ That God, whose 
divine power all things obey.” We read also in Cicero of 
summus or supremus Deus,! “the supreme God,” to whom the 
first making of man is properly imputed by him; of Summi 
rectoris et domini Numen,? “ The divine power of the supreme 
Lord and Governor ;” of Deus prepotens,’ and rerum omnium 
prepotens Jupiter,* “ The most powerful God,” and “ Jupiter, 
who hath power over all things;” of Princeps ille Deus, qui 
omnem hunc mundum regit, sicut animus humanus id corpus, cui 
prepositus est,5 ‘“ That chief or principal God, who governs the 
whole world mn the same manner as a human soul governeth that 
body which it is set over.” Wherefore, as for those passages 
before objected, where the government of the world, as to the 
concernments of mankind at least, is ascribed by Cicero to gods 
plurally, this was done by him and other Pagans, upon no other 
account but only this, because the supreme God was not sup- 
posed by them to do all things himself immediately in the govern- 
ment of the world, but to assign certain provinces to other inferior 
gods, as ministers under him; which therefore sharing in the eco- 
nomy of the world, were looked upon as co-governors thereof 
with him. Thus when Balbus in Cicero, to excuse some seeming 
defect of providence, in the prosperities of wicked and the adver- 
sities of good men, pretended, Non animadvertere omnia deos, 
né reges quidem, “ That the gods did not attend to all things, as 


® Tuseulan. Ques. lib. 1. cap. 80. p. 2609. But there is a trifling imaoccuracy 
again in this quotation, We do not read in Cicero as here: Dominans nobis Deus, but, 
Dominans in nobis Deus. Now, according to the Stoics, the god that rules in men is 
the rational soul or right reason. Hence it is plain, that these words are not to be 
understood of the supreme Deity. 

1° De Divinatione, lib. 1. cap. 53. p. 3177. tom, 9. opp. 

1 Dr. Cudworth meant, most probably, the following passage, occurring in the 
Somnium Scipionis, cap. 4. p. 3977. tom. 10. opp. Novem tibi orbibus connexa sunt 
omnia: quorum unus est celestis, extimus, qui reliquos omnes complectitur, summus ipse 
Deus, arcens et continens ceteros, “ All things are connected together in nine spheres, 
of which one is the celestial and outermost, which comprehends and encom alk 
the rest, the supreme God himself, confining and containing the others.” But here 
Cicero's semmus Deus is the last of those nine spheres, of which the ancients supposed 
heaven to consist. The reason why he calls this sphere the supreme God is investi- 
gated by Ramus and Vinetus in their notes on this place, Add another passage, in 
which he speaks of the supremus Deus, De Legibus, lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 3304. tom. 9. opp. 

® See lib. 4. De Finib. Bonor. et Malor, cap. 5. p. 2471. tom. 8. opp, 

? De Legibus, lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 8304. tom. 10. opp. 

* De Divinat. lib. 2. cap. 18. p. 3204. tom. 9. opp. 

5 See Somnium Scipion. cap. 3. p. 3973. tom. 10, opp. 
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neither do kings:” Cotta amongst other things replied thus :° 
Fac divinam mentem esse distentam, colum versantem, terram 
tuentem, maria moderantem, cur tam multos deos nihil agere et 
cessare patitur? Cur non rebus humanis aliquos otiosos deos 
refecit, qui a te, Balbe, innumerabiles explicati sunt? “ Should 
it be granted, that the divine Mind (or supreme Deity) were 
distracted with turning round the heavens, observing the earth, 
and governing the seas, yet why does he let so many other gods 
do nothing at all? Or why does he not appoint some of those 
idle gods over human affairs, which, according to Balbus and the 
Stoics, are innumerable?” Again, when the immortal gods are 
said by Cicero to have “ provided for the convenience of man- 
kind in their first constitution,” this doubtless is to be understood 
according to the Platonic hypothesis, that the gods and demons 
being first made by the supreme God, were set to work and em- 
ployed by him afterward in the making of man and other mortal 
animals. And lastly, as to that, which hath the greatest difficulty 
of all in it, when the whole world is said by Cicero to have been 
made by the providence of the gods, this must needs be under- 
stood also of those eternal gods of Plato’s, according to whose 
likeness or image the world and man are said to have been made ; 
that is, of the trinity of divine hypostases, called by Amelius 
Plato’s three minds and three kings, and by others of the Pla- 
tonists the first and second and third God, and the ré xpdrov 
airiov, and rd debrepov atriov, &c. “ the first and second cause,” &c. 
And it may be here observed, what we learn from St. Cyril, that 
some Pagans endeavoured to justify this language and doctrine 
of theirs, even from the Mosaic writings themselves:* Qcoi¢ 
rb tee urororijcarres tov tov SAwv gavae Sedv, rorhowpev 
G&vOpwrov xar’ eixdva nuertpav Kat xa? dpolwaw, “ They sus- 
ting, that the God of the universe being about to make man, 

id there bespeak the other gods (rote ycO’ iaurdv Sevrépore Kat év 
peloow over, ‘which were secondary and inferior to him’) after 
this manner, Let us make man according to our own image and 
likeness.” Which St. Cyril, and other Christian writers under- 
stand of the trinity. Now those eternal gods of Plato, according 
to whose image the world and man is said by him to have been 
made, and which (though one of them were properly culled the 
Demiurgus), yet had all an influence and causality upon the 
making of it, were (as hath been already observed) not so many 


_* De Natura Deor. lib. 3. cap. 89. p. 3107. tom. 9. opp. But we cannot I ima- 
gine, learn what Cicero’s opinion was from this passage. For in the first place, Cotta, 
after the manner of the Academica, is here endeavouring merely to refute Balbus, 
without establishing any thing certain himself. Again, as has been already observed 
by the learned Doctor, Cicero at the close of this work abandons Cotta and owns, that 
he prefers the opinion of Balbus as the more probable. 

* Contra Jul. lib, 1. ° 
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independent and self-originated deities, but all derived from one 
first principle. And therefore Cicero following Plato in this is 
not to be suspected upon that account, to have been an assertor 
of many independent gods, or partial creators of the world; 
eens since in so many other places of his writings, he plainly 
owns a divine monarchy.’ | 
We pass from M. Tullius Cicero to M. Terentius Varro, his 
equal, a man famous for polymathy or multifarious knowledge, 
and reputed naguestsonably (though not the most eloquent, yet) 
the most learned of all the Romans, at least as to antiquity. 
He wrote one and forty books concerning the antiquities of 
human and divine things; wheren he transcended the Roman 
Pontifices themselves, and discovered their ignorance as to many 
paws of their religion. In which books he distinguished three 
inds of theology, the first mythical or fabulous, the second 
physical or natural, and the last civil or popular: the first being 
most accommodate to the theatre or stage; the second to the 
world, or the wiser men in it; the third to cities, or the gene- 
rality of the civilized vulgar. Which was agreeable also to the 
doctrine of Sczevola, that learned Pontifex, concerning three 
sorts of gods, poetical, philosophical, and political. As for the 
mythical and poetical theology, it was censured after this manner 
by Varro :* Ineo sunt multa contra dignitatem et naturam im- 
mortalium ficta. In hoc enim est, ut Deus alius ex capite, alius 
ex femore sit, alius ex guttis sanguinis natus. In hoc, ut Di 
farati sint, ut adulteraverint, ut servierint homini. Denique, in 
hoc omnia ,Diis attribuuntur, que non modo in hominem, eed 
etiam in contemptissimum hominem cadere possunt, ‘“ That, 
according to the literal sense, it contained many things contrary 
to the dignity and nature of immortal beings ; the genealogy of 
one God being derived from the head, of another from the 
thigh, of another from drops of blood: some being represented 
as thieves, others as adulterers, &c. and all things attributed to 
the gods therein, that are not only incident to men, but even to 
the most contemptible and flagitious of them.” And as for the 
second, the natural theology, which is the true, this Varro con- 
ceived to be above the capacity of vulgar citizens; and that 
therefore it was expedient, there should be another theology cal- 
culated, more accommodate for them, and of a middle kind 
betwixt the natural and the fabulous, which is that which 


7 Dr. Cudworth here goes out of his way without the least necessity. When Cicero 
wrote this passage, he was not even thinking of Plato’s eternal gods. In it the Stoic is 
speaking, and expounding the opinion of his own sect. But that the Stoics imputed 
some share in the creation and administration of this world to the stars, which they 
regarded as we have given sufficient evidence of above, when showing that this 
stat ement of Cicero cannot fairly be charged with error. 

* Aug. de Civ. D. lib. 6. cap. 5. [P. 116. tom. 7. opp.] 
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is called civil For he affirmed, Multa esse vera, que 
vulgo scire non sit utile, et quedam, que tametsi falsa sint, 
aliter existimare populum expediat,* “That there were many 
things true in religion, which it was not convenient for the 
vulgar to know; and again, some things, which, though false, 
yet it was ve Sa they should be believed by them.” As 
Scevola, the Roman Pontifex, in lke manner, would not have 
the vulgar to know that the true God had neither sex, nor age, nor 
bodily members. Expedire igitur existimat (saith St. Austin of 
him) falli in religione civitates, quod dicere etiam in libris rerum 
divinarum ipse Varro non dubitat,t ‘“ Scevola therefore judgeth 
it expedient that cities should be deceived in their em big 
which also Varro himself doubteth not to affirm in his books of 
divine things.” Wherefore this Varro, though disapproving the 
fabulous theology, yet out of a pious design, as he conceived, did 
he endeavour to assert, as much as he could the civil theology, 
then received amongst the Romans, and to vindicate the same 
from contempt: yet nevertheless so, as that, Si eam civitatem 
novam constitueret, ex nature potids formula, deos et deorum 
nomina se fuisse dedicaturum, non dubitet confiteri,t “ If he were 
to constitute a new Rome himself, he doubts not to confess, but 
that he would dedicate gods and the names of gods after another 
manner, more agreeably to the form of nature or natural 
theology.” Now, what Varios own sense was concerning God, 
he freely declared in those books of Divine Things ; namely, that 
he was the great soul and mind of the world. Thus St. Austin : 
Hi soli Varroni videntur animadvertisse, quid esset Deus, qui 
crediderunt eum esse animam, motu ac ratione mundum guber- 
nantem,§ “These alone seem to Varro to have understood, what 
God is, who believed him to be a soul, governing the whole 
world by motion and reason.” So that Varro plainly asserted 
one supreme and universal Numen, he erring only in this (as 
St. Austin conceives) that he called him a soul, and the creator 
of soul, or a pure and abstract mind. But as Varro acknow- 
ledged one universal Numen, the whole animated world, or 
rather the soul thereof, which also he affirmed to be called by 
several names, as in the earth, Tellus; in the sea, Neptune; 
and the like: so did he also admit (together with the 
rest of the Pagans) other particular gods, which were to him 
nothing but parts of the world animated with souls superior to 
men: A summo circuitu ceeli usque ad circulum lune ethereas 
animas esse astra ac stellas, eosque ccoelestes deos, non modo 
intelligi esse, sed etiam videri: inter lune verd gyrum et nim- 
borum cacumina aéreas esse animas, sed eas animo, non oculis, 


* Aug. Civ. D. lib. 4. cap. 31. [P. 87.] + Civ. D. lib. 4.cap. 27. [P. 84.} 
t Civ. D. lib. 4, cap. 31. (P.87.] -  — § Civ. D. lib. 4. cap. 9. [Cap. 32, p. 87.] 
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videri ; et vocari heroas, et lares, et genios,* “That from the 
highest circuit of the heavens to the sphere of the moon there 
are ethereal souls or animals, the stars, which are not only 
understood, but also seen to be celestial gods ; and between the 
sphere of the moon and the middle region of the air, there are 
aéreal souls or animals, which though not seen by our eyes, yet 
are discovered by our mind, and called heroes, lares, and genii.” 
So that, according to Varro, the only true natural gods were, as 
himself also determined, anima mundi, ac partes ejus; first, the 
great soul and mind of the whole world, which comprehendeth 
all; and secondly, the parts of the world animated superior to 
men. Which gods also he affirmed to be worshipped castiis, 
more “ purely” and “ chastely,” without images, as they were by 
the first Romans for one hundred and seventy years: he con- 
cluding: Qui primi simulachra deorum populi posuerunt, eos 
civitatibus suis et metum dempsisse et errorem addidisse; pru- 
dentur existimans (saith St. Austin) deos facilé posse in simula- 
chrorum stoliditate contemni,+ “ That those nations, who first set 
up images of the gods, did both take away fear from their cities, 
and add error to them; he wisely judging, that the foppery of 
images would easily render their gods contemptible.” 

L. Anneus Seneca, the philosopher, was contemporary with our 
Saviour Christ and his Apostles, who, though frequently acknow- 
ledging a plurality of gods, did rieverthiless lainly assert one — 
supreme, he not only speaking of him singularly, and by way of 
eminency, but also plainly describing him as such ;$ as when he 
calls him Formatorem universis rectorem et arbitrum et cus- 
todem mundi; ex quo suspensa sunt omnia; animum ac spiritum 
ubiversi; mundani hujus operis dominum et artificem; cui 
nomen omne convenit; ex quo nata sunt omnia; cujus spiritu 
vivimus; totum suis partibus inditum, et se sustinentem sua vi; 
cujus donsilio huic mundo providetur, ut inconcussus eat, et actus 
suos explicet ; cujus decreto omnia fiunt; divinum spiritum per 
omnia maxima et minima equali intentione diffusum; Deum 
potentem omnium; Deum illum maximum potentissimumque, 
qui ipse yehit omnia; qui ubique et omnibus presto est; cceli 
et deorum omnium Deum; a quo ista numina, que singula 
adoramus et colimus, suspensa sunt :§ and the like, “ The framer 
and former of the universe, the governor, disposer, and keeper 
thereof; him upon whom all things depend; the mind and 
spirit of the word: the artificer and lord of this whole mundane 
fabric; to whom every name belongeth; from whom all things 
spring; by whose spirit we live; who is in all his parts, and 
sustaineth himeelf by his own force; by whose counsel the 


* Civ, D. lib. 7. cap. 6. [P. 129.] + De Civ. D, lib. 4. cap, 31. [P. 87.] 
t Nat. Q lib. 2. sect. 45. [P. 537. tom. 2. opp.] § P. 442. Lips. 
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world is provided for, and carried on in its course constantly 
and uninterruptedly ; by whose decree all things are done; the 
divine Spirit that is diffused through all things both great and 
small with equal intention; the God, whose power extends to 
all things; the test and most powerful God, who doth him- 
self support and uphold all things; who is present every where 
to all things; the God of heaven, and of all the gods, upon 
whom are suspended all those other divine powers which we 
singly worship and adore.” Moreover, we may here observe from 
St. Austin,* that this Seneca, in a book of his against super- 
stitions (that is now lost) did not only highly extol the natural 
theology, but also plainly censure and condemn the civil theology 
then received amongst the Romans, and that with more freedom 
and vehemency than Varro had done the fabulous, or theatrical 
and poetical theology. Concerning a great part whereof he pro- 
nounced, that a wise man would observe such things, tanquam 
legibus jussa, non tanquam diis grata, “ only as commanded by 
the laws (he therein exercising civil obedience) but not at all as 
grateful to the gods.”® 

M. Fabius Gointilitiy though no admirer of Seneca, yet 
fully agreed with him in the same natural theology, and sets 
down this, as the generally received notion or definition of 
God, Deum esse spiritum omnibus partibus immistum,f “ That 
_ God is a spirit mingled with and diffused through all the parts of 

the world ;” he from thence inferring Epicurus to be an Atheist, 
notwithstanding that he verbally asserted gods, because he denied 
a God according to this anerally received notion, he bestowing 
upon his gods a circumscribed human form, and placing them 
between the worlds.2 And the junior Pliny, though he were a 


* Civ. D. lib. 6. cap. 10. [P. 122.] 

® As Seneca preferred and openly professed the Stoical philosophy, his religious 
sentiments may easily be gathered from what we have discussed a little Above re- 
specting the theology of the Stoics. 

+ Lib. 7. cap. 3. ; 

* Iam not certain, that the learned Doctor has here correctly expounded Quin- 
tilian’s meaning, and has not sacrificed a little to his own cause. Of this the reader 
will be best able to judge, if we quote the whole passage from Instit. Orator. lib. 7. 
p- 412. Quando, says he, de nomine constat, de re dubium est: interim conjectura 
est ; ut si queratur, quid sit Deus. Nam qui id neget, Deum esse spiritum omnibus 
partibus immistum, tum, non hoc dicat, falsam esse illius divinse nature appellationem ; 
sicut Epicurus, qui humanam ei formam locumque inter mundos dedit. Nomine 
uterqne uno utitur; utrum sit in re, conjectat, ‘‘ When the name is agreed on, there is a 
doubt about the thing: meanwhile there is conjecture: as if the question be, what 
God is. For he who denies, that God is a spirit, mingled with and diffused through all 
parts of the world, may not assert, moreover, that this appellation of the divine 
nature is improper; as Epicurus, who bestowed upon it a human form and a place between 
the worlds. Both adopt one and the same name; as to which of the two it is 
in reality, they conjecture.” Unless I am mistaken, Quintilian neither sets down 
this as the generally received definition of God, nor accuses Epicurus of being an 
Atheist for despising it. He affirms merely that both he who adopts, and Epicurus, 
who rejects this definition, agree that there is a certain nature to which the name 
God is applicable, but differ as to what kind of nature this is. For the rest, I have no 
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persecutor of the Christians, he concluding, qualecunque eseet, 
quod faterentur, pervicaciam certé et inflexibilem obstinationem 
debere puniri, © “that whatsoever their religion were, yet not- 
withstanding their stubbornness and inflexible obstinacy oupa 
to be punished ;” and who compelled many of them to worship 
the images of the emperor, and to sacrifice and pray to the 
statues of the p gods, and lastly, to blaspheme Christ; yet 
himself plainly aekaowladged also one supreme universal Numen, 
as may sufficiently appear from his panegyric oration to as 
where he is called, Deus ille, qui manifestus ac presens coelum 
ac sidera insidet, “that God who is present with, and inhabits 
the whole heaven and stars :”* himself making a solemn prayer 
and supplication to him, both in the beginning and close thereof,’ 
and sometimes speaking of him therein singularly and in way of 
eminency; as in these words: Occultat utrorumque semina 
Deus, et plerumque bonorum malorumque cause sub diversé 
specie latent, “God hideth the seeds of good and evil, so that 
the causes of each often appear disguised to men.” L. Apuleius 
also, whose pretended miracles the Pagans endeavoured to con- 
firm their saligion by,® as well as they did by those of Apollo- 
nius, doth in sundry places of his writings nage etl assert one 
supreme and aniversal Numen: we shall only here set down 
one: Cum summus deorum cuncta hec non solim cogitationum 
ratione consideret; sed prima, media, et ultima obeat ; comper- 
taque intima providentiz ordinationis universitate et constantia 
regat,t “Since the highest of the gods does not only consider all 
these things in his mind and cogitation, but also through and 
comprehend within himself the beginning, middle, and end of all 
things, and constantly govern all by ‘his occult providence.” 
Lastly, Symmachus, who was a zealous stickler for the restitution 
of paganism, declared the Pagans to worship one and the same God 
with the Christians, but in several ways; he conceiving that there 
was no necessity God should be worhinned by all after the same 
manner: -Auquum est, quicquid omnes colunt, UNUM putari: 


remark to offer on the religion of this most celebrated rhetorician. For he has 
nowhere clearly and openly expressed his sentiments. 

© These words are taken -from his well-known epistle to Trajan, lib. 10. Epistolar. 
ep. 97. p. 456. 

* And Mundi ns, and Parens hominum deorumgue. 

} In the beginning and close of the Panegyric, Pliny addresses a solemn prayer to 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus and Jupiter Capitolinus. It remains to be shown, and I 
much question whether this be possible, whether he meant by these words Jupiter, the 
son of Saturn, whom the Romans worshipped, or the supreme Deity, who rules and 
governs all things. For my part, I consider we cannot easily ascertain from the pane- 
gyric of an orator, any more than from the verses of a poet, what sentiments the author 
entertained on the subject of religion. A great license is allowed to both of adapting 
their phraseology to the received notions of the people. 

* According to St. Augustine, Ep. 188. p. 317. tom. 2. opp. 

¢t De Philos. p. 278. Colo. 
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eadem spectamus astra; commune ccelum est; idem nos mundus 
involvit; quid interest, qua quisque prudentia verum requirat ? 
Uno itinere non potest perveniri ad tam grande secretum.* 
“We ought in reason to think, that it is one and the same thing 
which all men worship; as we all behold the same stars, have the 
game common heaven, and are involved within the same world. 
Why may not men pursue one and the same thing in different 
ways? Qne path is not enough to lead men to so grand a secret.” 
The sense whereof is thus elegantly expressed by Prudentius :f 


Uno omnes sub sole siti vegetamur eodem 

Aére, communis cunctis viventibus aura. 

Sed quid ait qualisque Deus, diversa secuti 

Querimus ; atque viis longe distantibus usem 

Imus ad occulium ; suus est mos cuique genti, 

Per quod iter properans eat ad tam grande profundum. 


And again afterward,t{ 


Secretum sed grande nequit rationis operte 

Queri aliter, quam si sparsis via multiplicetur 
Tramitibus, et centenos terat orbita calles, 

Quesitura Deum variata indage latentem. j 


And the beginning of Prudentius’ confutation is this : 


§ Longé aliud verum est. Nam multa ambago viarum 
Anfractus dubios habet, et perplexius errat. 
Sola errore caret simplex via, nescia fiecti 
In diverticulum, biviis nec pluribus anceps, &c. 


We shall now instance also in some of the latter Greek 
writers. Though the author of the book De Mundo were not 
Aristotle, yet that he was a Pagan, plainly appears from some 
passages thereat ;> as where he approves of sacrificing to the 


* P. 306. [Epist. lib. 10. Epist. 61. p. 442.) 

+ P. 285. [Contra Symmachun, lib. 2. v. 85.]} +t P. 308. [V.842.] § V. 846. 

® I have been unable, however, to find these passages in the De Mundo. On the con- 
trary, from the last chapter of this book, where he states that one God is addressed by 
various names, it is, I think, evident, that the author repudiated the multitude of gods 
formerly worshipped in Greece. Dr. Cudworth, whilst writing this, had in his mind no 
doubt the following words, which occur cap. 6. p. 865. tom. 1. opp. Aristotelis : 
Tivoyrat dé cai SnpoSorviat vopepor, cai wavnytpec imatot, G9EQN rs Svolat, 
cai nowwy Sepaweiat, cal yoal cexundrwy, “There take place also the appointed 
public banquets, the yearly festival assemblies, the sacrifices to the gods, the worship of 
heroes, and the libations tothe dead.” But, if I am not completely mistaken, it never 
can be proved from this passage, that the writer of the book De Mundo was a worshipper 
of many gods. For he does not commend and approve of those, who do all these 
things, but simply relates what takes place among mankind, and recounts the various 
duties and occupations of the citizens of a commonwealth. In the present passage he com- 
pares the world to a state and argues, that, as in the latter all things, however various and 
diversified, are done agreeably to the will and law of one man, so alsa the whole of the 
things that happen in the world, infinite though they be, are nevertheless administered 
by the authority and power of God. In the argument drawn by the learned Doctor 
from Apuleius, to show that the author of the De Mundo was a Pagan, there is evi- 
dently not the slightest weight whatever. 
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gods, and of worshipping heroes and dead men: as also because 
Apuleius would not otherwise have translated so much of that 
book, and incorporated it into his De Mundo. He therefore does 
not only commend this of Heraclitus:* "Ex wavrwv tv, xat 2 
ivocg mavra, “ That there is one harmonious system made out of 
all things, and that all things are derived from one;” but doth 
himself also write excellently concerning the supreme God, whom 
he calleth, ryv rev dAwv ouvexrixny airlay,* “the cause, which 
containeth all things,” and 7é rov xéoou xupwwraroy, “the best 
and most excellent part of the world;” he beginning after this 
manner: ’Apyxaiog piv ovv ric Adyoc Kal wargid¢ tort racw 
avOpwrorc, we tx Oeov ra wavra Kat Sa Seov Huiv ouvéornxe’ 
ovdenla 8% pbotc, avry Kal? iavrny avrapkne, tonuwfeica rig ek 
rovrov owrnplac, “It is an ancient opinion or tradition, that 
hath been conveyed down to all men from their progenitors, 
that all things are from God, and consist by him; and 
that no nature is sufficient to preserve itself, if left alone, 
and devoid of the divine assistance and influence.” Where 
we may observe, that the Apuleian Latin version, altering the 
sense, renders the words thus: Vetus opinio est, atque in 
cogitationes omnium hominum penitus incidit, Deum esse: 
originis non habere auctorem; Deumque esse salutem et per- 


4 In my opinion, the saying of Heraclitus does not mean what the learned Doctor 
supposes, “that all things were made by one God.” The author of the book De 
Mundo, cap. 5. p. 856. tom. 1. opp. Aristot. tells us, that the world is compounded of 
contraries, agreeing and harmonizing with each other, and adds, that Heraclitus signi- 
fied the same in these words: Luvayeac ovAa Kai obyi obAa, cuupepduevoy cal 
Cragepdpevor, cvvgdoy cai digdoy, cai ix xravrwy ty, cai 8 ivdc rayvra, ““« Connect 
together the crisped and the not crisped, the concordant and the discordant, the conso- 
nant and the dissonant: also, one from all, and all from one.” The force of this pas- 
sage, drawn from the inmost recesses of Heraclitus’ philosophy, is thus learnedly 
explained by G. Olearius, Diss. 2. de Heracliti Principio Rerum Omnium, sec. 8. p. 865, 
in Stanley's History of Philosophy: Ex omnibus unum, inquam déq ézi rd cdrw, 
dum omnes atomi diverse figurw, quas oda cai obyi odAa vocat Heraclitus, in unam 
massam concrevere : ex uno omnes, ddy &yw, dum, as he explains the thing below, 
sect, 12. p. 869. ex rudi mole et indigesta, divina cura, corpora ad omatum hujus 
mundi spectantia educuntur, “ One from all, that is by the process downwards, when 
all the atoms of different figures, termed odAa cai obyi odAa by Heraclitus, are con- 
creted and compounded into o1e mass ; all from one, by the upward process, when the 
bodies belonging to the adornment of this world are produced by divine agency out of rude 
and undigested matter.” After which observation he thus corrects our author: Sane 
istum verum verborum Heracliti apud Aristotelem sensum esse, nemo, qui totum locum 
consideraverit, diffitebitur : ut mirum proinde sit, doctissimum virum, R, Cudworthum 
sublimius quippiam in istis quesivisse, dum auctorem Libri de Mundo commendat, 
quod non tantum illud Heracliteum, 2& évd¢ ra wayra, allegaverit, sed et ipse egregie 
de summo Deo docuerit, ‘‘ Indeed, that this is the true meaning of Heraclitus’ words 
in Aristotle, will be confessed by every one who examines the whole passage: where- 
fore it is surprising, that the most learned Dr. R. Cudworth should have sought for any 
thing higher in them, where he commends the author of the book De Mundo, as not 
only recognizing this Heraclitean “ all things from one,” but as himself writing also ex- 
cellently concerning the supreme God.” I hope I shall have some furture opportunity 
of examining into the correctness of this interpretation of Olearius’: in the meantime, 
however, I cannot but acknowledge the justice of his censure of our author. 

* Cap. 6. [P. 858. tom. 1. opp. Aristot.] 
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severantiam earum, quas effecerit, rerum. So that whereas, in 
the original Greek, this is said to be the general opinion of all 
mankind, “That all things are from God, and subsist by bim, 
and that nothing at all can conserve itself in being without him ;” 
Apuleius, correcting the words, makes the general sense of man- 
kind to run no higher than this: “ That there is a God, who hath 
no author of his original, and who is the safety and preservation 
of all those things that were made by himself.” From whence 
it may be probably concluded, that Apuleius, who is said to have 
been of Plutarch’s progeny, was infected also with those para- 
doxical opinions of Piutarch’s, and consequently did suppose all 
things not to have beep made by God, nor to have depended on 
him (as the writer De Mundo affirmeth) but that there was some- 
thing besides God, as namely the matter and an evil principle, 
uncreated and self-existent. Afterwards the same writer De 
Mundo elegantly illustrates, by similitudes, how God by one 
simple motion and energy of his own, without any labour or 
toil, doth produce and govern all the variety of motions in the 
universe; and how he doth ovéyew rv rev Sd\wv apyoviay 
re kal owrnplayv, “contain the harmony and safety of the 
whole.” And lastly, he concludes: "Omep iv wnt xu€epvirne, ev 
dppart ot hvloxoc, &v xopw Kopugaioc, tv wéAEe vépoc, év orparo- 
Ted IyEUwY, TOUTO Jed ev Kdopy,” “ That what a pilot is toa 
ship, a charioteer to a chariot, the coryphzus to a choir, law to a 
city, and a general to an army; the same is God to the world.” 
There being only this difference, that whereas the government of 
some of them is toilsome and solicitous, the divine government 
and steerage of the world is most easy and facile ; for as this writer 
adds : “‘ God being himself immoveable, moveth all things; in the 
same manner as law, in itself immoveable, by moving the minds 
of the citizens, orders and disposes all things.” 

‘Plutarchus Cheronensis (as hath been already declared) was 
unluckily engaged in two false opinions, the first of matter’s 
being ingenit or uncreated, upon this pretence, because nothing 
could be made out of nothing; the second of a positive sub- 
stantial evil principle, or an irrational soul and demon self- 
existent, upon this ground, because® rijv caxlav yeyovtvat xara THY 
rov Sov mpdvorav, Horep 7d havAov txiypaupa Kara riv Tov 
wonrov BovAnow, wacay érlvoiav aromlac vrepEadAa, “ There 
is no greater absurdity imaginable, than that evil should proceed 
from the providence of God, as a: bad epigram from the will of 
the poet.” In which respect he was before called by usa Ditheist. 
Plutarch was also a worshipper of the many p gods, himself 
being a priest of the Pythian Apollo. Notwithstanding which, 
he unquestionably asserted one sole principle of all good, the 


® P, 864. 5 De Fato, p. 572. tom. 2. opp." | 
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cause of all things (evil and matter only excepted) the framer of 
the whole world, and maker of all the gods in it; who is there- 
fore often called by him God, in way of eminency, as when he 
affirmeth,® aet yewperyvety rov Ocdv, “ that God doth always act 
the geometrician ;” that is, do all things in measure and propor- 
tion. And again:’? [lavra xual appovlay trd rov Jeov xarackev- 
aZecSa, ‘ That all things are made by God according to har- 
mony ;” and that,® 6 Sedc appovmKde KaAsirat Kat povauwde, “ God 
is called a harmonist and musician.” And he hath these epithets 
given him: ‘O péyac Sedc, “ the great God;” and 6 avwrarw 
Sedc, “ the highest or uppermost God,” and 6 zowrog Sede, “ the 
_first God ;” and 6 ayfvynrog Seco, “ the unmade self-existent 
God ;” all the other pagan gods, according to him, having been 
made in time, together with the world. He is likewise styled 
by Plutarch, wéXayo¢ row xaXdov, “ the sea of pulchritude ;” and 
his standing and permanent duration, without any flux of time, 
is excellently described by the same writer, in his book concerning 
the Delphic inscription. Lastly, Plutarch affirmeth, that men 
generally pray to this supreme God for whatsoever is not in their 
own power, dca un wap Hpiv gory, evyducBa tov Sedv Seddvat. 
Dio Chrysostomus, a sophist, Plutarch’s equal, though an ac- 
knowledger of many gods, yet nevertheless asserteth,® Baor- 
AsbeaSat 7d SAov, “ That the whole world is under a kingly 
power or monarchy,” he calling the supreme God, sometime,f Tov 
covoy avOpwrwv Kal Sewv Baotrla re xat dpxovra, cat robravy, 
cal warépa, “ The common king of gods and men, their governor 
and father; réyv wavrwv xparovyta Yedv, “ the God that rules 
over all;”{ roy mowroyv xat péytoroy Sedv, “ the first and greatest 
God ;” rov xopudaiov rpororwra tov bAwy, kal warevSbvoyra rv 
awavra ovpavov cat xdopov, &c. “ the chief president over all 
things, who orders and guides the whole heaven and world, as a 
wise pilot doth a ship;"§ row rov Etumavroc nyeudva odpavoi, kat 
tic &Anc Seowdrny ovolac, “ the ruler of the whole heaven, and 
lord of the whole essence ;” and the like. And he affirming that 
there is a natural prolepsis in the minds of men concerning him:| 
Tlept 82 Seay rpg re xaOdAov picewc, cal padtora Tod wavTwy 
Trytusvoc, wpwrov piv cat tv wowrol¢ dd&a cai grlvota Kotvy TOU 
Ebumavroc avOpwrivou yévouc’ Suolwe piv “EXAfvwv, duolwe 8 
Bapbdowy, avayxala xat Eugurog dv wavri rp Aoyuy yryvouévn 


® The learned Doctor’s memory has deceived him. This precept is not Plutarch’s, 
but ascribed by report to Plato. Although Plutarch, Sympos. lib. 8. Quest. 2. p. 718. 
tom. 2. opp. ably canvasses its force and meaning. 

7 De Musica, p. 1147. tom. 2. opp. Neither does Plutarch state this as his own 
opinion, but according to the sense of the Pythagoreans and other ancient philoso- 
phers, who he tells us taught as much. 

* This dogma I have been unable to find in Plutarch. 

* P. 199. [Ed. Morell.] + P. 210. 

¢ P. 203. § P. 446. | P. 201. 
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cara gbaw, avev Ovnrov SidacxaAov xal pvotaywyov, “ Con- 
cerning the nature of the gods in general, but especially of that 
supreme Ruler over all, there is an opinion in all human kind, as 
well Barbarians as Greeks, that is naturally implanted in them 
as rational beings, and not derived from any mortal teacher.” 
The meaning whereof is this, that men are naturally possessed 
with a persuasion, that there is one God, the supreme governor 
of the whole world, and that there are also below him, but above 
men, many other intellectual beings, which these Pagans called 
ods. 
F That Galen was no Atheist, and what his religion was, ma 
plainly appear from this one passage out of his third book De 
Usu Partium, to omit many others :* "AXAd yao lowe ei txt wAfov 
rolotrwy punpovetorue Booxnudtwr, of cwopovovrec dpOwc dv 
proc péwfotvro, cat pualvey datev iepdov Adyov, Sv éyw rov oe 
yhoavroc Huac buvov adrnBivov cuvriPnw, wat voulSw rovr’ elva 
rHv dvtwe evotEeay’ ody ei tavpwy Eardubac airy raumddAove 
caravéoayut, cat rd adAa pula pbpa Sumacam cai xactac, adX’ ek 
yvolnv pév avrog wp@roe, Ereita 62 Kal roic GAAag tEnynoaluny, 
oluc pév éore tiv codglay, olog 82 riv Sbvautv, droiog 8& tiv 
xpnotétnra’ ro piv yap 20éXav Kxoopeiy aravra rov évdexouevor 
xdopov kal pndevi hove TWY ayaa, Tig TEAEWTAaTHE XpNOTO- 
throg tyw Setypa rlOepar raébry piv we ayalbc huiy tpveloSw’ rd 
& we Gv paAtora KoopnOeln, wav zEevpeiv, axpac aoplac’ rb 82 Kal 
dpaca rav0’, Soa mpoelXero, Suvvduewe anrrirov, “ Should I any 
longer insist upon such brutish persons as those, the wise and 
sober might justly condemn me, as defiling this holy oration, 
which I compose as a true hymn to the praise of him that made 
us; I conceiving true piety and religion towards God to consist 
in this, not that I should sacrifice many lecatombs, or burn much 
incense to him, but that I should myself first acknowledge, and 
then declare to others, how great his wisdom is, how great his 
power, and how great his goodness. For that he would adorn 
the whole world after this manner, envying to nothing that good, 
which it was capable of, I conclude to be a demonstration of 
most absolute goodness, and thus let him be praised by us as 
good. And that he was able to find out how all things might be 
adorned after the best manner, is a sign of the greatest erisilou in 
him. And lastly, to be able to effect and bring to pass all those 
a which he had thus decreed, argues an insuperable power.” 
imus Tyrius, in the close of his first dissertation, gives us 
this short representation of his own theolory: Bod’Aouat dé coe 
deiEar +d Aeyduevov aadeortog eixdv. "Evvde peyadAnv apynv 
kat Baousiav topwpuévnv, rode plav Yuyiv Bacirlwe tov apicrov 
cal wpecburarov cuuravrwy vevevedrwv ExdvtTwv’ Spov &: TIC 


* P. 402. ([Cap. 10. tom. 2. opp. edit. Basil.]. 
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apxne ovx Aduy worapov, ove “EXAjorovrov, ovee tHY Mawr, 
ove: Tac él TY WKEaveD Hidvac, AAG Ovpavoy Kal yy Tov piv tnbod, 
tay & EvepGev’ Bactréa 82 avrov 81 rdv péyav arpeuovvta, worep 
vosov wapexovta roic wefopévorc, cwrnpiay bwapyovoay abtov, 
kal Kotwwvorc Tig apxnc, ToAAOvC pv Epatove Jeode, roAAode Se 
apaveic’ rovg piv wept ra wodOvpa abra cidoupévove, olov ticay- 
yertac tivac Kat Baairsic cuyyeveatdtouc, duorpaéiZoug above 
kat auveotlouc’ rovg 62 rotrwy wmrnptrac, rove 8% Et rovrwy 
karadecotipouc’ Siadoxny ooge cat rakw apyie narabalvoveay ex 
Tov Seov péyor yc, “ I will now more plainly declare my sense 
by this similitude: Imagine in your mind a great and powerful 
kingdom or principality, in which all the rest freely and with one 
consent conspire to direct their actions, agreeebly to the will and 
command of one supreme king, the oldest and the best: and then 
auppeee the bounds and limits of this empire not to be the river 
Halys, nor the Hellespont, nor the Meotian lake, nor the shores 
of the ocean; but heaven above, and the earth beneath. Here 
then let that great king sit immoveable, prescribing laws to all 
his subjects, in which consists their safety and security : the 
consorts of his empire being many, both visible and invisible 
gods; some of which, that are nearest to him, and immediatel 
attending on him, are in the highest royal dignity, feasting as it 
were at the same table with him: others again are their ministers 
and attendants; and a third sort, inferior to them both. And 
thus you see, how the order and chain of this government 
descends down by steps and degrees, from the supreme God to 
the earth and men.” In which resemblance, we have a plain 
acknowledgment of one supreme God, the monarch of the whole 
world, and three subordinate ranks of inferior gods, as his ministers, 
in the government of the world; whom that writer there also calls, 
Seove Jeov waidac xal pfAouc, “ gods, the sons and friends of God.” 
Aristides the famous Adrianean sophist and orator, in his first 
oration or hymn vowed to Jupiter, after he had escaped a great 
tempest, is so full to the purpose, that nothing can be more ; he, 
after his proem, beginning thus: Zeve ra tava troinoe, cal Arde 
ioriv Epya Soa ézori wavra, kat rorapol, kal yn, kat SaXarta, Kat 
ovpavoc’ Kal dca rotrwy peratd avw, cat baa Urb ravra’ Kal Jeol 
kat avOowrot, xal daa Puy Exe, Kal Sea sic Sy apixveirat, cal 
bca Sei vohoa Aabeiv. wolnace O& tpwrocg avTd¢c ~auTdv’ ov 
Kpirne tv evwdeaw avtpore rpagete’ ovd éuéAAnoev avrov Kodvog 
karamteiv’® our avr e&®lvov ABov xarémiev, OVS Exivdbvevoe Zeic, 
ove? pfprote Kivduveboy’ ovd Fort mpecGbrepov oddity Arde’ ov 
padrAdv ye 7) vicic re warfowy moeoburepor yévoir Gv, Kal Ta 
yeyvopueva Toy TotoUYTwWY" GAX’ bb« Earl TOWTO? TE Kal Tocabirarog 
kal apynyérnge Tov wavtwy atic 2 avrov yevopuevoc’ daére OS? 
éyévero, ov« Eory eirety, AAN’ Hv te apa 2& apxiig, Kat Eorat sicaet, 
avrordrwp re kal pelSwy H&E GAXAov yeyovevaz. Kal Hoep rav 
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’"AOnvav apa dk rig xepadiic Epuce, cal ydpou ovdey rpocedehSn tic 
a’rny, otrwe Ert mpdrepov avroc éavrov 2& iavrot trolnoe, «al 
obdty mpocedenSn értpou sic rd elvat’ aAX adrd robvavrioy wavra 
sivac aw’ ixelvou hpgaro, cal ovx tort xpdvov elreiv. Odbre yap 
xpdvoc iy ww tére, Ste pnd? GAro pndév' Snutovpyov yap ~pyov 
ovoéy zone rpeabirepoy’ oUTw Oy apyn piv amavrwy Zede «ai tx 
Awe tavra, Gre 8 Gv ypdvou re xpsitrwy, cat ovdiva Eywy rov 
avrxdWovra, avréc te duov Kal & xdopoc Hv, ovrw rayd wavra 
?rolnoe, trolnoe S& Moe, &c. “ Jupiter made all things, and all 
things whatsoever exist are the works of Jupiter; rivers,and earth, 
and sea, and heaven, and what are between these, and gods, and 
men and all animals, whatsoever is perceivable either by sense or 
by the mind. But Jupiter first of all made himself ;* for he was 
not educated in the flowery and odoriferous caves of Crete, neither 
was Saturn ever about to devour him, nor instead of him did he 
swallow down a stone. For Jupiter was never in danger, nor 
will he be ever in danger of any thing. Neither is there any 
thing older than Jupiter, no more than there are sons older than 
their parents, or works than their opificers. But he is the first 
and the oldest, and the prince of all things, he being made from 
himself; nor can it be declared when he was made, for he was 
from the beginning, and ever will be his own father, and greater 
than to have been begotten from one another. As he produced 
Minerva from his brain, and needed no wedlock in order there- 
unto, so before this did he produce himeelf from himself, needing 
not the help of any other thing for his being. But, on the con- 
trary, all things began to be from him, and no man can tell the 
time; since there was not then any time when there was nothing 
else besides, and no work can be older than the maker of it. 
Thus was Jupiter the beginning of all things, and all things 
were from Jupiter, who is better than time, which had its be- 
ginning together with the world.” And again: '‘Q¢ 8 xai Seay 
dca guAa aroppony rig Atdg tov Tavrwy Tarpdc Suvapewes Exacta 
Exel, kal areyvwe xara THv Opuneov cepav, aravra sic avrov 
Sunernrat, cal wavra 2& avrov tinrra’ Epwrd re wal avaykny dbo 
TovUTw ovvaywyoraTw Kal ioxuporarw iv Toi¢g mpwrog tyévyncer, 
Srwe avrw ra wavra ouviyouv, &c. rola Seode piv, avOpdrwy 
txmeAntrac, avOpwrouc S82 Sew Sepawevrag re xal trnotrag, &c. 
wavra Of ravraxov Atdc peord, kal aravrwy Yewv evepyeatae Arde 
tloww Eoyov, &c. “ All the several kinds of gods are but a 
defluxion and derivation from Jupiter ; and, according to Homer's 
chain, all things are connected with him and depend upon him. 
He, amongst te first, produced love and necessity, two the most 
powerful holders of things together, that they might make all 
things firmly to cohere, He made gods to be the curators of 


_* How God was said to be self-made: See p. 405 and 406. . 
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men, and he made men to be the worshippers and servers of those 
gods. All things are every where fh of Jupiter, and the 
benefits of all the other gods are his work, and to be attributed 
to him, they being done in compliance with that order, which he 
had prescribed them.” 

It is certain, that all the latter philosophers after Christianity, 
whether Platonists or Peripatetics, though for the most part they 
asserted the eternity of the world, yet universally agreed in the 
acknowledgment of one supreme Deity, the cause of the whole 
world, and of all the other gods. And as Numenius, Plotinus, 
Amelius, Porphyrius, Proclus, Damascius, and others, held also 
a trinity of divine hypostases, so had some of those philosophers 
excellent speculations concerning the Deity, as particular] 
Plotinus ;* who notwithstanding that he derived matter and all 
things from one divine principle, yet was a contender for many 
gods. Thus in his book inscribed against the Gnostics: Xp7 
we Gpltorov piv avrov TweipucSa yivecSat, pn pdvov O& abrov 
voutZeev aptorov dévacSar yevéoSat, ovrw yap ovTw apioroc, adda 
kat avOpunroug aAXove aplotouc, Ert xal Salpovac ayabodc elvat’ 
WOAY O& uaAdAov Se0ve, robe re fv tw 8&8 Svrac xaxei BAbwovTac’ 
wavrwy 2 uaXLoTa TOY HyEnsva TOvdE TOV TravTbc, PuXnY paKkaplw- 
rarny’ ivrevOev S82 tdn Kal rove vonrode tuvelv Seove, bp Aract 
Sf Hon tov péyav rov éxet Baciréa’ cal év ry TAHOE, padtora 
tov Jewv to uéya avrov ivduxvéuevov. Ov yao 1rd avoreiAac 
sic $y, aAAd 70 detEat wOADd 7d Seiov, Scov akev adrdc, Touréore 
Sbvauuv Seov eiddrwy, Stav pévwv, d¢ tort, woAAOVE TOLD, TavTag 
slo abvrov avnprnudvouc, kal 8¢ éxetvow kal wap’ ixelvov Svrac’ Kat 
6 xdopog bee Oe exeivdy tort, cael BAbret Kal wac Kal Jewv Exacrog, 
‘‘ Every man ought to endeavour with all his might, to become 
as good as may be, but yet not to think himself to be the only 
thing that is good, but that there are also other good men in the 
world, and good demons, but much more gods; who, though 
inhabiting this inferior world, yet look up to that superior; and 
most of all, the prince of this universe, that most happy soul. 
From whence he ought to ascend yet higher, and to praise those 
intelligible gods, but above all that great King and Monarch ; 
declaring his greatness and majesty by the multitude of gods 
which are under him. , For this is not the part of them, who 
know the power of God, to contract all into one, but to show 
forth all that divinity, which himself hath displayed, who re- 
maining one, makes many depending on him; which are by him 
and from him. For this whole world is by him, and looks up 
perpetually to him, as also doth every one of the gods in it.” 
And Themistius, the Peripatetic (who was so far from being a 
Christian, that, as Petavius probably conjectures, he perstringes 
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our Saviour Christ under the name of Empedocles, for making 
himself a God) doth not only affirm, that one and the same 
supreme God was worshipped by Pagans, and the Christians, 
and all nations, though in different manners; but also, that God 
was delighted with this variety of religions:* Tatry vduZe 
yavvveda TH TonKAlg Tov Tov ravrog apxnyérnv’ 4A\AwC Dipove 
éSéNec woArredecIat, GAAwe “EXAnvac, aAAwe Alyumriove, cal ov8 
avrove Lépoue duolwe, aAX’ Hdn xataxexeouartarat sic puxpa, “ The 
author and prince of the universe seems to be delighted with this 
variety of worship; he would have the Syrians worship him one 
way, the Greeks another, and the Egyptians another; neither do 
the Syrians (or Christians) themselves all agree, they being sub- 
divided into many sects.” 

We shall conclude therefore with this full testimony of St. 
Cyril,f in his first book against Julian: “Amaow ivapyie, Sre at 
roic Ta ‘EAAhnvwv grocogety eiwdarv, Eva piv 2dne Oxdv elvat 


iid 


auvopodoyeiv, tov twv ddwy Snmoupydy, xal wavrwy érékeva 
Kata obo, rerothoat Of wap’ ad’rov Kal waphySat wpdc yéveow 
érépoue tivdc Jeodc, karapacw avrot, vonrot¢ re Kai aistnrobc, 
‘Tt is manifest to all, that amongst those, who philosophize in the 
Greek way, it is universally acknowledged, that there is one God, 
the maker of the universe, and who is by nature above all things; 
but that there have been made by him, and produced into gene- 
ration, certain other gods (as they call them) both intelligible and 
sensible.”!° 


® Orat. 12. [P. 156. edit. Harduini.] 

9 These are not the Greek words of Themistius, but of Dan. Petavius. Andr. Du- 
dithius published a Latin version of this twelfth oration of Themistius. But since 
that time, by some chance or other, the Greek copy was entirely lost, and neither 
Petavius nor Harduinus, with all their diligence, could meet with it. Hence Petavius, 
in his edition of Themistius, endeavoured to supply the loss by translating Dudithius’ 
version into Greek. 

+ P. 23. 

10 Dr. Cudworth is neither the first nor the only one, who has endeavoured to 
prove, that one supreme God was worshipped by most of the Grecian philosophers 
distinguished for zeal in the cause of truth; although probably he has surpassed all, 
who have touched upon this argument, in the number and variety of testimonies. In 
the first place, all those who in the early ages of Christianity wrote apologies in defence 
of the truth of our haly religion against the Pagans, fancied themselves able to show, 
that the most eminent philosophers, like the Christians, had profeésed one Parent and 
Lord ofall things. I am aware, indeed, that they were not always successful in their 
attempts, and that not a few were reluctantly dragged by them into this society of 
worshippers of one God, whom it would have been much better to rank among Atheists ; 
nevertheless, that their object was the same as that of Dr. Cudworth is unquestionable. 
Of the Greeks, see Clemens Alexandr. both throughout his Stromata, and in his 
Cohortat. ad Gentes, cap. 6. p. 59. &c. Athenagoras, Apologia pro Christian. cap. 6. 
p. 22. &c. p. 27. &c. Theophilus Antioch. lib. 2. ad Autolycum, cap. 57. p. 263. 
and lib. 3. cap. 2. p. 268. Cyrillus Alexandr. lib. 1. contra Julian. p. 26. Justin 
Martyr, Cohortat. ad Gentes, p.15. Of the Latins, Tertullian, Apologetic. cap. 24. 
p. 235. Minucius Felix, Octavius, cap. 19. p.174. Arnobius, lib, 1. adv, Gentes, 
p. 21. &c. and others whom it is unnecessary to enumerate. In more modern times, 
and prior to Dr. Cudworth, besides Steuchus, Morneeus, Grotius, and others, who have 
undertaken the championship of the Christian religion, an acute theologian of our own 
church, Jac. Martini, in Exercitat. Metaphysic. published at Witteb. 1608. 8. has 
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XXVIIL Neither was this the opinion of philosophers and 
learned men only amongst the Pagans, but even of the vulgar 
also. Not that we pretend to give an account of all the most 


with great erudition and copiousness expounded the opinions of philosophers concerning 
one God. To whom may be added, Elias Schedius, who De Diis Germanis, p. 291. 
has written a very long, but verbose rather than accurate commentary on the agree- 
ment of nations in the worship of one God; also Mic. Mourgues, Plan Theologique 
du Pythagorisme, tom. 1]. lettr. 1. p. 2. &c. Since Dr. Cudworth’s time much care 
and labour have been bestowed upon this argument by Tobias Pfanner in his Systema 
Theologiz Gentil. Purioris, cap. 2. sect. 1. &c. p. 34. &c. with whom may be joined 
Pet. Dan. Huet, who gives us a neat and comprehensive analysis of all that has been 
advanced upon the subject by others, Questiones Alnetane de Concordia Rationis et 
Fidei, lib. 2. cap. 2. sect. 11. p. 84. &c. I pase over Dr, Cudworth's countryman, 
Ed. Herbert of Cherbury, who 1s altogether bent upon showing, that the whole fof the 
ancients who worshipped many gods acknowledged at the same time the one supreme 
God professed by us Christians, De Religione Gentilium, cap. 13. p. 214. and cap. 15. 
p. 248. And such was the view generally entertained in former times. But when in 
the last generation, or so, the doctrines of the ancient philosophers began to be more 
minutely inquired into, numbers started up, eminent for ability and erudition, who held 
al] such labour to be vain and futile, and maintained that the sayings brought forward 
from these philosophers concerning one God, were to be understood either of the sun, 
or of the soul of the world, or of the whole nature of things, and consequently that 
most of those who were held forth as professing one God, were to be classed with 
Atheists rather than with Christians and the rational worshippers of a supreme Being. 
Prior to the publication of Dr. Cudworth’s work, Dr. Sam. Parker, Bishop of Oxford. 
is the first that I know of, who professedly entered upon this argument, in his Tenta- 
mina Physico. Theologica de Deo, Lond. 1665. 4. in lib. 2. cap. 1]. and 2. p. 181. of 
which he undertakes to prove: Gentilium de Deo placita perperam ad supremum, 
quem colimus, Deum traduci; sed aut de sole, aut de anima mundi, que suprema 
omnium Numina esse censuerunt, intelligi oportere, ‘“‘ Thet the dogmas of the Pagans 
concerning God are erroneously referred to the God, whom we worship; and ought to 
be understood either of the sun or the soul of the world, which they regarded as the 
supreme deities of all.” Nor can it be denied, that his disputation is characterized by 
much ingenuity and acumen. But the same argument has in our own times been 
handled with still greater subtlety and eloquence by Mons. Bayle, who, in his Histor. 
and Crit. Dictionary, as well as in other writings, contends, that the most eminent phi- 
losophers of antiquity, whom others have confidently ranked among the worshippers of 
one God, are to be classed rather with the pArtisans of Spinoza, and that properly 
speaking none, or at the most but a very small portion of them acknowledged one 
supreme Deity. See his Response aux Questions d’ un Provincial, tom. 2. cap. 107. 
p. 415. and Continuation des Pensées sur les Cometes, tom. 1. p. 116. 118. 331. and 
tom. 2. p. 495. And the opinion of this most able critic, widely diffused as it is at the 
present day, has led a great many writers of the highest standing in the learned world 
to brand almost all the ancient philosophers, even those hitherto singled out for their 
supposed piety, with the stigma of atheism, and to consider nearly the whole of those, 
who have spoken of one principle of things, as having been imbued with the insane 
principles of Spinoza. I have already frequently touched upon this subject, and have 
freely declared my sentiments on some of those philosophers, whose religion has of 
late been called in question. I shall now merely canvass the arguments brought forward 
against our author by Mons. Bayle ; who, however, did not make use of the English 
work itself, but founded his criticisms upon the portions extracted from it by J. Le 
Clerc, in tom. 2. of the Biblioth. Choisie, p. 63. &c. In general, he charges Dr. Cud- 
worth with want of selection in his testimonies, Continuat. des Penseés sur Jes Cometes, 
tom. 1. p. 883. and 335. and with having drawn to his own side many dicta of the 
ancients, which, if their real meaning be strictly attended to, are altogether repugnant 
to the doctrine of one supreme God, ibid. p. 336. Which accusation, it must be owned, is 
not wholly destitute of truth ; as we have sufficiently shown in our own observations 
upon this book, and upon the various passages of ancient authors, which are quoted in 
it. On the other hand, however, it abounds with’ much excellent argument ; nor is it 
surprising, that i such a multitude of testimonies the able and erudite author should 
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sottish vulgar amongst them, who, as they little considered their 
religion, so probably did they not understand that mystery of 
the pagan theology (hereafter to be declared) that many of their 


sometimes have attended to the words rather than to their meaning; more especially 
as he seems to have cited nota few of the passages from memory. And who, I ask, 
poaseases such strength of intellect and memory, as to be able at once to refer all that 
he has met with in ancient authors to their respective sources, and thence to decide 
upon their true sense. We ought not to look at occasional errors, but rather to 
feel a deep sense of gratitude towards the illustrious scholar, who has supplied us with 
so rich a collection of passages; from which the opinions of the early philosophers 
concerning God can for the most part be sufficiently ascertained. 

In particular, Bayle, I. denies Dr. Cudworth to be right in ranking the Egyptians 
among the worshippers of a supreme Deity ; which he tells us is at variance with the 
authority of Diodorus Siculus, who testifies, that this nation was addicted to the foulest 
superstitions, ibid. p. 332. This controversy may, I think, be easily decided by reference 
to our own copious disputation above, on the religion of the Egyptians. II. He con- 
siders, that Pythagoras is to be excepted from this class, because that philosopher held 
God to be the soul of the world, and the soul of the world is not any thing one and 
simple, but a nature compounded of various parts, ibid. p. 333. Here, however, the 
ingenious critic is lacking either in candour or perspicacity; as will be made appear 
by and by. He blends and confounds two ideas, which ought by no means to be con- 
founded. ILI. He asserts the same of Xenophanes Parmenides, who he maintains 
were no better than Spinoza. ibid. p. 334. &c. Upon these we have already declared 
our opinion. IV. He is astonished most of all, p.334. that the Romans, especially 
Varro and Pliny, should be numbered among those, who professed the existence of one 
God ; for both these acknowledged no other God but the soul of the world and this 
whole universe of things, in which no unity, properly so called, exists. This, in the case 
of Varro, he intimates, is openly avowed by St. Augustine. On Pliny headds nothing 
further ; but it is obvious that the acute writer meant the elder Pliny, whereas Dr. 
Cudworth speaks of the younger Pliny, the author of the Panegyric on Trajan. 
V. The Stoics, he admits, may with great semblance of truth be ranked among the 
worshippers of one God, sect. 67. p. 378. &c. although it will be evident, he adds, if 
all things be duly considered, that this god of the Stoics consisted of innumerable 
parts, and therefore cannot truly and properly be called one. The same he affirms 
respecting the god of Hippocrates. Not even the Platonists, VI. will he allow to be 
ranked among the professors of one God, sect. 68. p. 342. For, 1. The junior Pla- 
tonists, who existed subsequently to the birth of our Saviour, profited by the reading of 
Christian books, and copied the words as well as the doctrines of Christianity. 2. If 
we attentively examine, in all its parts, the doctrines of Plotinus, Proclus, and others 
of their class, on God and religion, nothing can possibly be more monstrous and 
absurd. 8. Not even Plato himself had any clear and comprehensive idea of a supreme 
God ; which is proved by him upon the authority of Gassendi. The two last of these 
observations we shail canvass by and by, when we come to a general explication 
of this question. {As respects the first, I should not deny its truth, nor suppose, 
that the opinions either of Plato or of the other ancient philosophers, can be 
learnt from the dogmas of the junior Platonists. To declare my own sentiments, 
indeed, Dr. Cudworth has unquestionably attached teo much importance to this sect, 
The disputes carried on by the Christians against their pagan opponents caused 
philosophers to adopt much more rational views, than they had entertained before, 
and to combine and reconcile in some measure the doctrines of one and many 
gods. The manner in which this was done has been set forth by no one more elegantly, 
than by the erudite author of the Recognitions of Clement; who, lib. 5. sect. 19. p. 551. 
tom. 1. Patr. Apostol. explains the opinion of most of the philosophers of his time 
in the following words : Uaum esse et nos dicimus Deum, qui est omnium dominus: 
sed et isti Dii sunt. Sicut enim unus est Cesar, et habet sub se multos judices: .. . 
simili arbitramur modo, quam unus sit major omnium Deus, etiam istos ad similitu- 
dinem earum, quas diximus, potestatum ordinatos esse in hoc mundo Deos, illi quidem 
major subjectos, nos tamen, et que in hoc mundo sunt, dispensantes, “ We also aay, 
that there is one God, who is lord of all: but these alsoare gods. For as there is one 
Cesar, who has many judges under him . . . . so we suppose, there being one God 
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gods were nothing but several names and notions of one supreme 
Deity, according to its various manifestations and effects; but 
because, as we conceive, this tradition of one supreme God did 
run current amongst the generality of the Greek and Latin 
a aa at least, whether learned or unlearned. For we cannot 

e a better judgment concerning the vulgar and generality of 
the ancient Pagans, than from the poets and mythologists, who 
were the chief instructors of them. Thus Aristotle, in his Poli- 
tics, writing of music, judgeth of men’s opinions concerning the 
gods from the poets: Sxoreiv & eore riy -brdAmbu, iy Exwpev 
Tept TwY Jewv, ov yap & Zede avrog Gdet kat xiBaptZer roic rrotn- 


supreme over all, that these gods also are appointed in this world after the manner of 
those authorities we have mentioned, subject indeed to that supreme God, but governing 
and administering us and every thing in this world.” Thus were they compelled to speak 
by the force of that truth, to which the Christians were devoted. But these principles 
are altogether foreign to those, who lived before the Christian era. Lastly, VII. He 
denies also, that Heraclitus belongs to this class; and after explaining his doctrine ac- 
cording to the view of G. Olearius, concludes, that the god of this philosopher was 
not one simple nature, but a combination of various and distinct natures, tom. 2, ibid. 
sect. 105. p. 495.—Such are the arguments advanced by Bayle in opposition to our 
author ; and although some of them, as we have already acknowledged, are not entirely 
destitute of force, still the greater part have not the slightest bearing upon the question. 
For Bayle plays upon the ambiguity of the words one and unify, and attaches to them 
a more extensive meaning, than is intended by Dr. Cudworth. The latter opposes what 
he calls unity to multitude, and undertakes to prove merely, that most of the philo- 
sophers, although otherwise worshipping many gods, nevertheless referred all things to 
one fountain and cause. But he does not contend, that all these philosophers enter- 
tained such exalted notions of this one principle and one cause of all things, as to leave 
no room for censure. He is satisfied with maintaining, that the generality of them 
acknowledged one supreme God ; but, whether they taught correctly or otherwise con- 
cerning this God, he leaves undetermined ; nor does he take upon himself to prove, that 
nothing can be deduced from their precepts, except what is sound and consistent, On 
the contrary, Bayle opposes to the word unity not only multitude, but composition 
also, and confounds two notions, which in my opinion he ought to have kept distinct, 
namely, simplicity and unify. This I shall prove from his own words, ibid. tom. 1. 
sect. 66. p. 335. Quel est 1’ etat de la question lorequ’ on veut philosopher touchant 
P Unite de Dieu? C’ est de savoir s’il ya une Intelligence. parfaitement simple, totale- 
ment distinguée de la matiere et de la forme du monde et productrice de toutes choses, 
“* What is the state of the question, if we wish to philosophize concerning the unity of 
God? It is to know, whether there is an Intelligence perfectly simple, totally distinct 
from the matter and form of the world, and the Creator of all things.” Unity, there- 
fore, according to him, comprises also simplicity and freedom from all corporeal con- 
cretion whatever. Wherefore, if this definition is to be admitted, which I think will be 
done by few, no one can be said to profess one God, unless he concedes the same to be 
most simple and altogether removed from all contagion of matter. To which rule if 
the precepts.of ancient philosophy respecting God are to be reduced, I should neither 
feel disposed to defend Pythagoras, nor Parmenides, nor the Stoics, nor even Plato and 
Socrates. But Dr. Cudworth meant no such definition of unity, and therefore cannot 
justly be reprehended for having reckoned not a few among the worshippers of one 
God, who nevertheless supposed his nature to be in a certain measure corporeal or 
compounded of parts. I speak not of its being inconsistent with the part of a wise 
man, to charge the dead with inferences, which, most likely, if living, they would have 
altogether repudiated. But such is the wont of this most acute writer ; he confounds 
all things, separates and combines, as his fancy leads him, changes the significations of 
words, puts his own interpretations upon the precepts of the ancients ; in short, grasps 
at every thing that offers, and adorns it with no ordinary eloquence, in order to gain 
bis own point, and to render that probable, which he wishes to appear so. 
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rac,” “We may learn what opinion men have concerning the 
gods from hence, because the poets never bring in Jupiter sin 
ing or playing upon an instrument.” Now we have al 
proved from sundry testimonies of the poets, that (however they 
were depravers of the pagan religion, yet) ry! kept up this tra~ 
dition of one supreme Deity, one king and father of gods: to 
which testimonies many more might have been added, as of 
Seneca the tragedian, Statius, Lucan, Silius Italicus, Persius, 
and Martial, but that we then declined them, to avoid tedious- 
ness. Wherefore we shall here content ourselves only to set 
down this affirmation of Dio Chrysostomus, concerning the theo- 
logy of the poets: Otro: o ovv wavrec of roinrat xara ravra, Tov 
mpwrov cal pkyicroy Sedv waripa xadovoi avAAnbdny axavrog 
rov Aoy«ov yévouc, cat 817 Kal Baairfa’ of¢ weOdpuevor of avOpw- 
rot Avde Baci\bwe iSpbovrar Bwyote’ cat S87) cal warfpa adrov 
ovk dxvovar mpocayooebev ev raic svxaic,f “ All the ts 

the first and greatest God, the father, universally, of all the ra- 
tional kind; as also the king thereof. Agreeably with which of 
the poets, do men erect altars to Jupiter king, and stick not to 
call him father in their devotions.” 

Moreover, Aristotle himself hath recorded this in his Politics:' 
Tlavreg A€yover Seodg BacAebeoSar, “ That all men affirmed the 
gods to be under a kingly power ;” or, “ That there is one su- 

reme King and Monarch over the gods.” And Maximus Tyrius 

eclareth, that as well the culeceed as the learned, throughout 
the whole pagan world, universally agreed in this, that there was 
one supreme God, the father of all the other gods: El cvvaya- 
yov ixxAnolay tev rexvev robrwy, KeAevetc Gravtac GOpdouc &a 
Wngploparog ivde amoxplvacSa wept Tov Jeov, obs GAXAO piv av 
Tov yoagéa tireiy, GAO 62 Kal rov ayaAparoToudy, kat roy romnTHY 
dAdo, cat rov giAdcogoyw GAAo; AVC ovee pa Ala rov XKdbOnv, 
ave? rov “EdAnva, ovd? riv Tfpony, 4h rov ‘Yrepbdpsov’ adda 
‘Sore Gy ty piv rotc dAXa, év & roi¢ aAXa, Kal ov ravra WngiZo- 
pévoug Tove avIpwrouc, wavrac 8% mace Stagepoutvovg’ ov rd 
ayadéy rd abrd raoww, ob Td Kaxdv Suotov, o8 rd aloypdy, ov Td 
caddy’ véuog piv yap o7 kat dikyn dvw Kal xérw péperat aowwpeva 
kal owapacodueva’ un yao Sri yévoc yéva bnohoyel éy rovroic, 
a@AXr’ ope? wore wed, Be obdt olkog oikw, ovd? avip avdpl, 
ove? abric aire" ty rocobry 82 rodduy cat ordoe Kai Stadwola, 
Eva tdowe dy ty racy yo éudgwvov vduor cal Adyov, &rt CEOS 
EIZ TTANTQN BASIAEYS KAI TIATHP, cat Seot roddci 
Sov waidec, suvapyovrec Sey’ ravra 82 & “EXAnv Afya nal 6 
BapBagoc poe bg kat 6 trepwrne, Kal 6 Sadadrriog, cat 5 sopdc, xat 
6 daogog, “If there were a meeting called of all these several 


. 8.¢e.5. [P. 607. tom. 3. opp.} + Orat. 36. p. 447. 
Lib. 4. cap. 15. p. 510. tom. 3, opp. + Diss. 1. p. 4. 5. 
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trades and professions, a painter, a statuary, a poet, and a philo- 
sopher, and all of them were required to declare their sense con- 
cerning God, do you think, that the painter would say one 
thing, the statuary another, the poet another, and the philo- 
sopher another? No nor the Scythian neither, nor the Greek, 
nor the Hyperborean. In other things we find men speaking 
very discordantly to one another, all men as it were differing 
from all. The same thing is not good to all nor evil, honest nor 
dishonest. For law and justice itself are different every where; 
and not only one nation doth not agree with another therein, but 
also not one city with another city, nor one house with another 
house, nor one man with another man, nor lastly any one man 
with himself. Nevertheless, in this so great war, contention, 
and discord, you may find every where throughout the whole 
world, one agreeing fae and opinion, That THERE 18 ONE GOD 
THE KING AND FATHER OF ALL, and many gods, the sons of 
God, co-reigners together with God. These things both the 
Greek and the barbarian alike affirm, both the inhabitants of the 
continent and of the sea-coast, both the wise and the unwise.” 
Nothing can be more full than this testimony of Maximus 
Tyrius, that the generality of the n world, as well vulgar 
and illiterate as wise and learned, did agree in this, that there 
was one supreme (iod, the creator and governor of all. And to 
the same purpose was that other testimony before cited out of 
Dio Chrysostomus :* [lept 8 Sewy rij¢ re xaddAov picewe, Kal 
paXwora rou wavrwv iryeudvoc, dd&a Kat erlvoia Koi) rov Ebp- 
wavroc avOowmlvou yévouc, duolwe 82 “EAAfvev, duolwe 8 Bap- 
Baowv, &c. “ That concerning the nature of the gods in general, 
but especially concerning that prince of all things, there was 
one agreeing persuasion in the minds of all mankind, as well 
barbarians as Greeks.” Where Dio plainly intimates also, . 
that there was a more universal consent of nations in the belief 
of one God, than of many gods.* 


* Orat. 12. p. 201. 

2 That the vulgar and generality of the Greek and Latin Pagans worshipped one 
supreme God, the parent of the whole universe, can be proved, the learned Doctor 
thinks, by the twofold authority of the poets and of certain philosophers and rhetori- 
cians. But I fear, that in reality there is leas weight in either towards determining this 
question, than may at first sight appear. I. The popular sentiments concerning God 
and religion may, I admit, be ascertained from the poets: not that I suppose the 
people to have received their religion from the poets, a view adopted by many learned 
men, whom I have already answered in another place; but, on the contrary, that the 
latter embodied in verse the current traditions handed down by the priests, and by the 
charms of poetry contributed towards strengthening and perpetuating the popular 
superstition. The supreme God, Jupiter, of whom they. sing, as I have already shown 
from Homer and Hesiod, is the son of Saturn, and boasts no higher origin than the 
reat of the gods, who according to the poets were all descendants of Chaos or Oceanus, 
the same as men. He holds the supreme and sovereign power, not, as has already 
been made appear, by the law of nature, but partly by force and partly by the favour 
of the other deities. Of one supreme God, therefore, the parent and ar of all 
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It hath been already observed, that the several pagan nations 
had vulgarly their peculiar proper names for the one supreme 
God. For as the breeks called him Zeus or Zen, the Latins 
Jupiter or Jovis, so did the Egyptians, Africans, and Arabians, 
Hammon... Which Hammon therefore was called by the Greeks 
the Zeus of the Africans, and by the Latins their Jupiter. 
Whence is that in Cicero’s De Natura Deorum:* Jovis Capito- 
lini nobis alia species, alia Afris Ammonis Jovis, “The form of 
the Capitoline Jupiter with us Romans is different from that of 
Jupiter Ammon with the Africans.” The name of the Scythian 
Jupiter also, as Herodotus tells us, was Pappeus, or father. 
The Persians likewise had their Zed¢ warpwoc, as Xenophon 
styles him, their country Zeus or Jupiter (namely Mithras or 
Oromasdes) who in the same Xenophon is distinguished from 
the sun, and called in Cyrus’ proclamation in the Scripture: 
‘The Lord God of heaven, who had given him all the king- 
doms of the earth.” Thus the Babylonian Bel is declared by 
Berosus (a priest of his) to have been that God who was the 
maker of heaven and earth. And learned men conceive, that 


things, and secrete from matter, the poets subsequent to Homer and Hesiod seem not 
_ to have had the remotest conception ; and if any thing be met with in their writings, 
which apparently evinces the contrary, still it is presently followed by something else, 
from which we may easily learn, that those are very much deceived, who interpret their 
magnificent phrases accordmg to our own notions, and estimate poetical figures by the 
rules of prose. Take, for example, Petronius, Satyricon, cap. 122. p. 580. ed Bur- 
manni, In this poet, Cesar addresses Jupiter as follows : 


Jupiter omnipotens, et tu Saturnia tellus, 
Armis leta meis, 


Now if these words be considered in themselves and the term omnipotens be understood 
in the stricter and Christian sense, the poet will appear to have entertained a sublime 
conception of God, and to have placed a being of infinite power over the nature of 
things. But on proceeding with our perusal], we soon find that a very qualified mean- 
ing is to be attached to this epithet, and that the poet's language is more exalted than 
his opinions. For this omnipotent Jupiter is alarmed and terrified at Pompey's 
triumphs, cap. 123. p. 589. 


Et piratarum scopulos: modo quem ter ovantem 
Jupiter horruerat. 


II. Rhetoricians and philosophers I consider to be very unsafe authorities, in a dis- 
pute respecting the religion of the common people, For they are accustomed to sup- 
ply their own interpretations and to measure the popular capacity by their own. 
Besides, what should compel us immediately to accept every thing recorded by Dio 
and Maximus as true? The latter indeed tells us, that the whole world agreed 
in the profession of one supreme God: but it still remains a question, whether in 
making this statement he strictly conformed to the truth, or indulged more than he 
ought in rhetorical exaggeration. I pass over other things tending greatly to weaken 
the force of such like testimonies. 

* Lib. 1. cap. 29. p. 2923. tom. 9. opp. The utmost that can be inferred, however, 
from this passage is, that the Romans regarded the Hammon of the Egyptians and the 
Jupiter of the Greeks as one and the same God, but it does not prove, that these were 
not in reality two distinct deities. The Romans were accustomed to designate the 
principal god of other nations by the name of Jupiter. But this very difference in 
form between Hammon and Jupiter might of itself have convinced them, that it was 
wrong to confound the two together as one Deity. 
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Baal (which is the same with Bel, and signifies Lord) was first 
amongst the Phcenicians also a name for the supreme God, the 
Creator of heaven and earth, sometimes called Beel samen, “ The 
Lord of heaven.” As likewise that Molech, which signifies 
“king,” was, amongst the Ammonites, “ the king of their gods ;” 
and that Marnas, the chief poe of the Gazites, who were Philis- 
tines, and signifying “the Lord of men,” was that from whence 
the Cretians derived their Jupiter, called “the Father of gods. 
and men.”* 

Origen’ indeed contended, that it was not lawful for Chris- 
tians to call the supreme God by any of those pagan names, and 
probably for these reasons, because those names were then fre- 
quently bestowed upon idols, and because they were contami- 
nated and defiled by absurd and impure fables. Nevertheless, - 
that learned father foes acknowledge the Pagans to have meant 
rov Sedy eri waaty, ‘the God over all,” by those several names : 
which yet Lactantius Firmianus would by no means allow of as 
to the Roman Jupiter, worshipped in the capitol, he endeavour- 
ing to confute it after this manner: Vana est persuasio eorum 
qui nomen Jovis summo Deo tribuunt. Solent enim quidam 
errores suos hac excusatione defendere; qui convicti de uno Deo, 
cum id negare non possunt, ipsum colere affirmant, verum hoc 
sibi placere, ut Jupiter nominetur, quo quid absurdius? Jupiter 
enim sine contubernio conjugis filieque coli non solet. “Unde, 
quid sit, apparet, nec fas est 1d nomen eo transferri, ubi nec Mi- 
nerva est ulla nec Juno,* “It is a vain persuasion of those, who 
would give the name of Jupiter to the supreme God. For some 
are wont thus to excuse their errors, when they have been con- 
vinced of one God, so as that they could not contradict it, by 
saying, that themselves worshipped him, he being called by them 
Jupiter: than which, what can be more absurd? since 5 upiter 
is not worshipped without the partnership of his wife and 
daughter. From whence it plainly appears what this Jupiter is, 
and that the name ought not to be transferred thither, where 
there is neither any Minerva, nor Juno.” The ground of which 


* Having already treated sufficiently of all these names of God, and having at the 
same time pointed out the passages of the several authors here quoted, I have now 
nothing farther to offer. Indeed, I should readily admit, that the several nations had 
some peculiar name for the deity which they respectively held to be supreme. But 
this by no means induces me to suppose, that they all agreed in the belief of one God, 
from whom all the other deities had derived their power and who was the object of 
universal worship. For the history of the gods, to whom these names were applied, 
clearly shows, that they were popular and ancestral gods, and, moreover, that they were 
men exalted to heaven by the suffrages of the people; not to mention, that the 
Greeks as well as Romans gave the names of their own deities to those of other na- 
tions, and thereby occasioned a mighty confusion of gods. But I am unwilling to 
dwell here upon an argument, which I have already more than once touched upon at 
considerable length. 

- § Contra Celsum, lib. 1. p. 18. * Lib. 1. cap, 11. p. 76. 
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umentation of Lactantius was this,° because the great Capi- 
toline temple of Jupiter had three Sacella or lesser chapels in it, 
all contained under one roof, Jupiter’s in the middle, Minerva’s 
on the right hand, and Juno’s on the left; according to that of 
the poet: 


Trina in Tarpeio fulgent consortia templo. 


Which Juno, according to the poetic theology, is said to be 
the wife of Jupiter, and Minerva his daughter, begotten not 
upon Juno, but from his own brain. Where it is plain, that 
there is a certain mixture of the mythical or poetical theology, 
together with the natural, as almost every where else there was, 
to make up that civil theology of the Pagans. But here (ac- 
cording to the more recondite and arcane doctrine of the panes) 
these t Capitoline gods, Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno, as we 
as some others, may be understood to have been nothing else but 
several names and notions of one supreme Deity, according to 
its several attributes and manifestations; Jupiter signifying the 
divine power and sovereignty, as it were seated and enthroned 
in the heavens; Minerva, the divine wisdom and understanding ; 
and Juno, the same deity, acting in these lower parts of the 
world. Unless we would rather, with Macrobius,’ physiologize 
them all three, and make Minerva to be the higher heaven, Tn 
piter the middle ether, and Juno the lower air and earth, all 
animated; that is, one god, as acting differently in these three 
regions of the world. ich yet seems not so congruous, be- 
cause it would place Minerva above Jupiter.® 


® See a copious discussion of this subject by Just. Ryquius, De Capitolfo, cap. 13. 
p. 158, &c. 

7 Saturnal. lib. 3. cap. 4. p. 391, 392. 

® I. This very difference of opinion respecting these three deities, ought to have 
convinced the learned Doctor, that all such explications of the ancient religions were 
spurious, and invented at a later period by the more sagacious, for the mere 
purpose of concealing in some measure the turpitude and deformity of the public wor- 
ship. We have eight or nine, if not more, opinions upon the hidden signification of 
these three capitoline gods; and which of them is to be preferred to the others is what 
no one can positively assert, who is guided by reason and not by a delusive imagination. 
It is clear therefore, that they are all destitute of foundation, and were concocted by 
men, who wished to accommodate the popular religions to the maxims of their own 
philosophy. But why many wordsP The temples, priests, ceremonies, and histories 
of the gods we are speaking of, at once refute every thing of the sort that has yet been 
put forward. In my opinion the history of ancient religions will be altogether done 
away with, unless we carefully distinguish them from the new interpretations of the 
philosophers and priests, especially those which were propounded subsequently to the 
Christian era. ITI. The learned Doctor, in his partiality for his own opinion, gives a 
greater latitude of meaning to Macrobius’ words, than they will bear. For this author 
does not say, that the three names of Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno designate one God as 
exercising his power in different ways, III. As to his rejecting Macrobius’ opinion on 
account of its placing"Minerva above Jupiter, this I should consider of no importance, 
provided it were unobjectionable m other respects. For that Minerva occupied a more 
honourable position in the Capitol, or was on the right hand of Jupiter, while Juno 
held a lower place, is unquestionable. See Ryquius, De Capitolio, cap. 15. p. 158, 
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Nevertheless, it may justly be suspected, as G. I. Vossius® 
hath already observed, that there was yet some higher and more 
sacred mystery in this Capitoline trinity, aimed at; namely, a 
trinity of divine hypostases. For these three Roman or Capi- 
toline gods were said to have been first brought into Italy out of 
Phrygia by the Trojans, but before that into Phrygia by 
Dardanus, out of the Samothracian island ; and that within eight 
hundred years after the Noachian flood, if we may believe 
Eusebius. And as these were called by the Latins Dii Penates, 
which Macrobius thus interprets,'° Dii per quos penitus spiramus, 
per quos habemus corpus, per quos rationem arimi possidemus, 
that is, “the gods, by whom we live, and move, and have our 
being;” but Varro, in Arnobius,' Dii, qui sunt intrinsecus, atque 
in intimis penetralibus cceli, “the gods, who are in the most 
inward recesses of heaven :” so were they called by the Samo- 
thracians, Ka€epor, Cabiri, that is, as Varro* rightly interprets 
the word, Scot dvvarol, or divi potes, “the powerful and 
mighty gods.” Which Cabiri being plainly the Hebrew v-ras, 
es just occasion to suspect that this ancient tradition of 
three divine hypostases (unquestionably entertained by Orpheus, 
Pythagoras, and Plato amongst the Greeks, and probably by the 

tians and Persians) sprung originally from the Hebrews ; 
the first of these divine hypostases, called Jove, being the foun- 
tain of the godhead ; and the second of them, called by the Latins 
Minerva, (which, as Varro® interprets it, was that wherein idexw 
et exempla rerum, “ the ideas and’ first exemplars or patterns of 
things” were contained) fitly expressing the divine Logos; and 


Gerh. J. Vossius, De Theolog. Gentili, lib. 8. cap. 12. p. 751. Men versed in these 
matters are very diligent in inquiring, why the Romans preferred the daughter of Jupi- 
ter before his wife and gave her a higher place, and divine I know not what recondite 
and mystical reasons for this custom. But to myself the question appears to admit of 
very easy explication. For, in the first place, this goddess was a portion, as it were, 
of Jupiter himeelf, as having been produced from his brain, and therefore more noble 
than Juno: secondly, she was also more powerful, because like her father she was 
armed with the thunder, which she could at pleasure hurl against her enemies: which 
power Jano lacked. Virgil says of Minerva, Aineid, lib. 1. v. 46, 


Ipea Jovis rapidum jaculata a nubibus ignem. 


* De Theolog. Gentili, lib, 8. cap. 12. p. 750. 751. ; 
F 10 Saturnal. lib. 3, cap. 4. p. 391. But it ought to have been added, that with 
Macrobius these gods by whom we breathe and reason, are no other than the three 
rg of the air which encompasses this globe, the highest, middle, and lowest. 

hich opinion makes strongly against those, who employ this testimony of his in order 
to discover a trinity in the Dii Penates. 

2 Adv. Gentes, lib. 3. p. 155. But Varro subjoins what ought not to be overlooked : 
horum Deorum Penatum nec numerum nec nomina sciri, “that neither the number 
hor names of these household gods are known.” 

* De Ling. Latin. lib. 4. p. 66. : ae 

® He means no doubt the passage of Varro, preserved by St. Augustine, De Civitate 
Dei, lib. 7. cap. 28. p. 141. tom. 7. opp. in which he tells us he has discovered that 

Jupiter signifies heaven, Juno the earth, and Minerva ideas. 
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the third Juno, called amor ac delicium Jovis,* well enough 
answering (as Vossius thinks) to the divine Spirit.‘ 
But Lactantius hath yet another objection against the Roman 


4 I have no hesitation, however, in pronouncing this opinion of Vossius and Dr. 
Cudworth concerning the three Capitoline gods, Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno, to be 
palpably untrue ; nor should I ever persuade myself to seek for traces of the divine 
Trinity in such matters. I shall say nothing of the history of these deities, which puts 
it beyond all controversy, that Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva were human beings, whom 
superstition had placed among the gods: but shall merely make a remark or two on the 
matter itself, to show the fallacy of such surmises. I. The reason, why the Romans 
associated these three deities together, is not very difficult to understand. That Jupiter 
and Juno should be associated, will surprise no one, the wife being meet society for the 
husband. It remains, therefore, to show, why Minerva alone of the rest of the deities was 
joined with these two. But to any one, who considers that Minerva was the darling off- 
spring and the noblest portion of Jupiter, as being sprung from his brain, it will not appear 
strange, that she should be placed along with Juno by the side of her parent, in pre- 
ference to all the other goda, For what, I ask, is there of mystery or singularity in a 
beloved and, properly speaking, only daughter, being assigned as a companion to her 
father. II. That these three may have been the images of three gods, I should 
admit ; but how Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva can be the images of three persons in one 
godhead, let those make appear, who take delight in such conjectures, It was the uni- 
versal belief of the ancient Greeks and Romans, that they were three separate and 
wholly distinct, but at the same time unequal, natures; nor is there the slightest 
vestige of any one’s having held the same opinion respecting these deities, as Christians 
entertain in regard to the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Wherefore, if Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva be the remnants of a Trinity, imported in some way or other from the 
Hebrews into Phrygia, Samothrace, Greece, and Rome, it will be reasonable to sup- 
poee, that the Jewish Trinity did not consist of three persons of equal dignity in one 
God, but of three unequal gods. III. What is more difficult of digestion than this, 
that the Son and Holy Spirit were represented by the statues of females, the wife and 
daughter of Jupiter? What could have induced any man in his senses to change the 
Son of God into the daughter, and the Holy Spirit into the wife of God? Did the 
stupidest Sabine ever dream of any thing half so absurd? I know what learned men 
will say : Minerva is the goddess of wisdom ; but the Son of God is called the Word 
of God ; Juno was the love and delight of Jupiter, and the Cabalists call the Holy 
Spirit, Love ; therefore, the former might well be represented as the goddess of wis- 
dom, and the latter as the wife of the same, But unless Vossius and some others, 
whose worth I hold in high respect, had said these things, I should exclaim : 


O rem ridiculam, Cato, et jocosam ! 


This I will frankly say: If it be fair to go on reasoning in this manner, I shall soon 
be able to find an image of the divine Trinity in the lower regions in Pluto and 
Proserpine. For what should hinder us from associating Proserpine’s mother, Ceres, 
with the wife and husband? And why, if there be any weight in such arguments, 
may I not assert, that the three celebrated Indian deities, Brama, Isuren, and Wistnu, 
exhibit most evident traces of an ancient opinion respecting three persons in one God ? 
IV. But learned men urge: “ Juno, Jupiter, and Minerva are Dii Penates: but 
the Dii Penates are the gods, by whom we breathe and live: also these deities are the 
Cabiri, which word Cabiri is derived from the Hebrew +35, ‘ mighty:’ therefore, 
these gods were imported into the other nations from the Hebrews ; and who will 
affirm, that false deities could come from the Hebrews?” The different clauses here 
are 60 many arguments, that those who possess the faculty of reason do not always 
exercise it as they ought. In the first place, as regards the Dii Penates, the whole 
history of these gods is full of so many doubts and difficulties, that at this day nothing 
certain can be decided upon respecting them, It will be sufficient to read, what Arno- 
bius, Adv. Gentes, lib. 3. p. 155. has observed concerning this class of gods. But 
granting, that these were the Dii Penates, and admitting also the description given of 
these Dii Penates by Macrobius, and by Varro in Arnobius, still¥it will be clear from 


* De Theol. Gen, lib. 8. cap. 12. 
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Jupiters* being the supreme God: Quid? quod hujus nominis 
proprietas non divinam vim sed humanam exprimit? Jovem 
enim Junonemque a Juvando esse dictos, Cicero interpretatur. 
Et Jupiter quasi Juvans pater dicitur. Quod nomen in Deum 
mninimé convenit, quia juvare hominis est, &c. Nemo sic Deum 
precatur, ut se adjuvet, sed ut servet, &c. Ergo non imperitus 
modo, sed etiam impius est, qui nomine Jovis virtutem summa 
potestatis imminuit. ‘“ What if we add, that the propriety of 
this word Jupiter does not express a divine, but only a human 
force? Cicero deriving both Jove and Juno alike & juvando, 
that is, from helping: for Juvans Pater, or a helping father, is 
not a good description of God; forasmuch as it properly be- 
longeth to men tohelp. Neither doth any one pray to God to 
help him only, but to save him. Nor is a father said to help his 
son, whom he was the begetter of, &c. Wherefore he is not only 


what.we have remarked a little above, on the passages of Macrobius and Arnobius, 
that the idea of three persons in one god is quite out of the question, when mention is 
made of the Dii Penates. In short, what sort of argumentation is this? “The Dii 
Penates are Jupiter, Juno, Minerva ; but the Dii Penates are the gods, by whom we 
breathe and live: therefore, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva present the image of the most 
holy Trinity.” Nor is more aid afforded us by the Dii Cabiri, towards determining this 
question. In the first place, the disputes of those who treat of the Cabiri are inter- 
minable. For it is uncertain, whether there were three, or two, or four, or more gods, 
so designated by antiquity; and it is still more uncertain, what sort of gods these were. 
See Ger. J. Vossius, De Idololatria, lib, 2. cap. 57. p. 228. and Tob. Guthberlethus, 
De Mysteriis Deor. Cabirorum, cap. 3. and 4. p.19. Some suppose Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva to be alone the Cabiri. But those are supported by the testimonies of a 
much greater number of authors, who make them either to be two only, Castor and 
Pollux, or four, Ceres, Proserpine, Pluto, and Mercury. See Adr, Reland’s Diss. de 
Diis Cabiris, sect. 2. in Diss. Select. tom. 1. p. 194. Nor is the contention less about 
the meaning of the word Cabiri. Marsham, Vossius, Bochart, and many others, 
approve of the derivation adopted by Dr. Cudworth ; but others not inferior in ability 
or erudition, reject it. See Guthberlethus, De Mysteriis Deor. Cabir. cap, 1. and Raph. 
Fabrettue, Comm. ad Columnam Trajani. cap. 4. p.80. &c. And not longago Reland 
started forth and attempted to prove by no contemptible arguments, that this name 
comes from the Hebrew word 43n, “he joined together, associated,” and that the 
Cabiri signify the associated gods. But if we assent to those, who suppose them to be the 
o"22, or, the powerful gods, and derive the word from the noun “33, will it be evident 
even then, that the Cabiri were the one triune God worshipped by the Hebrews? I 
think not. Far different is the view taken by Sam. Bochart, who, Canaan. lib. 1. 
cap. 12. p. 394. relying upon this very etymology, argues most ingeniously, that the gods 
called Cabiri, were worshipped by the ancient Phenicians. And certainly, inasmuch 
as the languages of the Phenicians, Hebrews, and other Eastern nations, were kindred 
languages, although we prove a certain namie to be derived from a Hebrew noun, it does 
not necessarily follow, that the thing designated by that name is also to be sought for 
among the Hebrews alone. For if we were to suppose, that whatever is allied in name 
to a Hebrew word is also of Hebrew origin, we should have to refer many things to 
the Hebrews, which are known to have originated in other nations, and never to have 
been adopted by the Hebrews. I might add, that there is nothing more worthless and 
uncertain, than what are called etymological arguments, and also, that it is impossible to 
understand, why, if the Hebrews called the triune God o-29, there should be no trace 
of this name in their sacred writings, But what need of many words? Any one who 
pays even the slightest attention to the mysteries and worship of the gods, called 
Cabiri, will at once be convinced, that light and darkness, day and night, are not more 
widely different from each other, than the trinity of divine hypostases and those 
ar a deities worshipped by ancient nations. 
* 
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unskilful, but impious also, who, by the name of Jove or Jupiter, 
diminishes the power of the supreme God.” But as this of Lac- 
tantius seems otherwise weak enough; so is the foundation of it 
absolutely ruinous, the: true etymon of Jupiter (though Cicero 
knew not so ca being without peradventure, not Juvans 
Pater, but Jovis Pater, “Jove, the father of gods and men ;” 

which Jove is the very Hebrew Tetragrammaton (however these 
Romans came by it) only altered by a Latin termination. 
Wherefore, as there could be no impiety at all in calling the 
supreme God Jove or Jovis, it being that very name which God 
himself chose to be called by; so neither is there any reason why 
the Latins should not as well mean the supreme God thereby, 
as the Greeks did unquestionably by Zeus, which will be proved 
afterwards from irrefragable authority.° 


§ To avoid unnecessary prolixity, I shall pass over what is here put forward by the 
learned Doctor on the name of Jupiter. Some, however, I doubt not, will consider 
Cicero's derivation of this word to be quite as probable as the one preferred by himself, 
although he is following in the footsteps of men of the highest eminence. I am free to 
confess aleo, that Lactantius’ second reason for denying, that God can be designated by the 
name of Jupiter, is weak and futile. As regards the subject itself, however, I cannot 
but agree with Origen and Lactantius, in considering it to be altogether improper to 
address the supreme God by the names of the falee deities worshipped by ancient 
nations; and certainly, there seems to me to be great force in the argument adduced 
by them in support of this opinion. The names of Jupiter, Hammon, Belus, Saba- 
zius, were proper to certain gods, respecting whose origin and actions the moet absurd 
stories were in circulation ; and therefore, their names could not be repeated without 
bringing to the recollection of moet of the auditors the various things, which the multi- 
tude and priests associated with these names, He who heard Jupiter spoken of would at 
the same time be reminded of his parents, Rhea and Saturn, of his brothers, his 
wife, his debauches and adulteries. Wherefore, if Christians had addressed their 
supreme God by the same name, they would have led all men, with the exception of 
some few of the more intelligent, to suppose, that the Deity of the Christians was of 
the same nature and consequently polluted with the same crimes es the Jupiter of 
the Greeks and Romans. And how great an injury such an opinion would have 
brought upon the human race must be obvious to every one. They certainly would 
have given a far different meaning to the name Jupiter from the Greeks and ans; 
but who is not aware, that the people are slow in attaching new ideas to old words, 
and are wont to decide upon the signification of names not agreeably to the sense and 
wish of philosophers, but according to custom and the received usage of language P 
Hence, whatever the disciples of our Saviour might have said or thought, the vulgar 
notion of the word Jupiter would have always been present to the minds of the 
multitude. But supposing even, that this error could have been obviated, still it 
would have been derogatory to the majesty of the supreme Being to apply to him 
names, which had for ages been associated with the foulest and most atrocious crimes. 
Besides, those who required the Christians to concede, that it was a matter of in- 
difference by what name the supreme Deity was addressed, whether by that of 
Jupiter, Belus, Hammon, or any other, were a few philosophers, Celsus, Hierocles, 
and one or two more, who neither agreed with the people in their sentiments on 
religion, nor had any other object than the overthrow and destruction of Christianity. 
Hence, they endeavoured above all things to prove, that whatever was excellent and 
rational in the precepts of the Christians had already been recognized by the generality 
of nations, long before the appearance of this sect in Palestine. But of these precepts, 
whose excellence and truth they were utterly unable to deny, the doctrine of one God 
was the most prominent. Wherefore, they contended, that there was no nation prior 
to the time of Christ, te which this doctrine was unknown, and that the names of the 
principal deities of the respective nations were all appellations of one supreme God ; 
consequently, that the people had no occasion to resort to Christians for a knowledge 
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lally if we consider that the Roman vulgar commonly 
bestowed these two epithets upon that Capitoline Jupiter (that 
is, not the senseless statue, but that God, who was there wor- 
pe Uren in a material statue) of Optimus and Maximus, the best 
and the greatest; they thereby signifying him to be a being in- 
finitely good and powerful. us Cicero, in his De Nat. 
Deorum,° Jupiter a poetis dicitur divum atque hominum pater, 
& majoribus autem nostris optimus maximus, “That same 
Jupiter, who is by the poets styled the father of gods and men, 
is by our ancestors called the best, the greatest.” And in his 
Orat. pro Roscio, Jupiter optimus maximus, cujus nutu et 
arbitrio ceelum, terra, mariaque reguntur, “ Jupiter the best, the 
greatest, by whose- beck and command, the heaven, the earth, 
and the seas are governed.” As also the junior Pliny, in his 
panegyric oration, Parens hominum deorumque optimi prius, 
deinde maximi nomine colitur, ‘“‘ The father of men and gods is 
worshipped under the name, first of the best, and then of the 
acre Moreover, Servius Honoratus informs us, that the 
ontifices in their public sacrifices were wont to address them- 
selves to Jupiter in this form of words: Omnipotens Jupiter, 
seu quo alio nomine appellari volueris, “ Omnipotent Jupiter, or 
by what other name soever thou pleasest to be called.” From 
whence it is pe that the Romans, under the name of Jupiter, 
pled the omnipotent God. And, according to Seneca, the 
ancient Hetrurians, who are by him distinguished from philoso- 
hers, as a kind of illiterate superstitious persons (in these words : 
ec adhuc Etruscis et philosophis communia sunt, in illo dis- 
sentiunt*) had this very same notion answering to the word 
Jupiter, namely, of the supreme monarch of the universe. For 
first, he sets down their tradition concerning thunderbolts in this 
manner: Fulmina dicunt a Jove mitti, et tres illi manubias dant. 
Prima (ut aiunt) monet et placata est, et ipsius consilio Jovis 
mittitur. Secundam quidem mittit Jupiter, sed ex consilii sen- 
tentia ; duodecim enim deos advocat, &c. Tertiam idem Jupiter 
mittit, sed adhibitis in consilium diis, quos superiores et invo- 
lutos vocant, que vastat, &c. “The Hetrurians say, that the 
thunderbolts are sent from Jupiter, and that there are three kinds 
of them; the first gentle and monitory, and sent by Jupiter 
alone; the second sent by Jupiter, but not without the counsel 
of this God, or to forsake the religion of their forefathers. Such being the case, I 
consider the Christians to have acted most wisely in hesitating here about words, For 
if they had admitted that Pappzus, Jupiter, Belus, Hammon, and an infinity of other 
names, were designations of one and the same supreme God, and that it was of no im- 
nee by which of these names he was addressed, they must also have granted, that 
the popular religions were much less absurd, than they the Christians had represented 
them, and that after all the world stood in no great need of a new teacher and corrector 
of ancient superstitions. 
* De Natura Deor. lib. 2. cap. 25. p. 2992. tom. 9. opp. The passage which follows 


occurs Orat. pro Roscio. cap. 45, p. 948. tom 8. opp. 
* Nat. Ques.l.cap. 41. [P. 536. tom. 1. opp.] 
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and consent of the twelve gods, which thunderbolt doth some 
good, but not without harm also; the third sent by Jupiter like- 
wise, but not before he hath called a council of all the superior 
gods: and this utterly wastes and destroys both private and 
public states.” And then does he make a commentary upon this 
old Hetrurian doctrine, that it was not to be taken literally, but 
only so as to impress an awe upon men, and to signify that 
Jupiter himself intended nothing but good, he inflicting evil not 
alone, but in partnership with others, and when the necssity of 
the case required. Adding in the last place, Ne hoc quidem cre- 
diderunt (Etrusci), Jovem, qualem in Capitolio et in ceteris. 
zedibus colimus, mittere manu sua fulmina; sed eundem, quem 
nos, Jovem intelligunt, custodem rectoremque universi, animum 
ac spiritum, mundani hujus operis dominum et artificem, cui 
nomen omne convenit, “ Neither did these Hetrurians believe, 
that such a Jupiter, as we worship in the Capitol and in the 
other temples, did fling thunderbolts with his own hands, but 
they understood the very same Jupiter, that we now do, the 
keeper and governor of the universe, the mind and spirit of the 
whole, the lord and artificer of this mundane fabric, to whom 
every name belongeth.” And lastly, that the vulgar Romans 
afterwards, about the beginning of Christianity, had the same 
notion of Jupiter as the supreme God, evidently appears from 
what Tertullian hath recorded in his book Ad Scapulam, that 
when Marcus Aurelius, in his German expedition, by the prayers 
of the Christian soldiers made to God, had obtained refreshing 
showers from heaven in a great drought; Tunc populus adcla- 
mans JOVI DEO DEORUM, QUI SOLUS POTENS EST, in Jovis 
nomine Deo nostro testimonium reddidit, “That then the people 
with one consent crying out, thanks be to JUPITER THE GOD 
OF GODS, WHO ALONE IS POWERFUL, did thereby in the name 
of Jove or Jupiter, give testimony to our God.” Where, by the 
way, we see algo, that Tertullian was not.so nice as Lactantius, 
but did freely acknowledge the Pagans by their Jupiter to have 
meant the true God.’ 


That some of the Romans possessed sufficient intelligence to reject the fables and 
absurd legends of the priests and to worship under the name of Jupiter the supreme 
God, who governs all things, I am by no means disposed to call into question ; but I 
cannot prevail upon myself to believe, that the Romans generally, people and phi- 
losophers, unlearned and learned, were imbued with a like notion of Jupiter. The 
Roman people at least, as is shown by innumerable passages of ancient authors and 
evident, moreover, from the very worship itself, believed Jupiter Capitolinus to be the 
son of Saturn, the husband of Juno, and father of Minerva, who ruled in heaven and 
from thence hurled his thunderbolts amongst men. Nor has the learned Doctor here 
brought forward any thing, which will induce me to abandon this opinion. I. The title 
Optimus Maximus, “ best and greatest,” proves nothing. For, as every one is aware, 
the range of meaning in such words is to be contracted or amplified according to the 
nature of the circumstances under which they are applied. Hence, as the Romans 
every where relate things of their Jupiter Optimus Maximus, which are neither indica- 
tive of great goodness nor of unlimited power, and on the contrary record many proofs 
of exceeding weakness, it is evident, that but a very slight and circumscribed sense is to 
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As ees is more frequent with pagan writers, than to 
« speak of God singularly, they signifying thereby the one su- 
pene Deity, so that the same was very familiar with the vulgar 
agans also, in their ordinary discourse and common speech, 
hath been recorded by divers of the fathers. Tertullian® in his 
book De Testimonio Anime, and his Apologet. instanceth in 
several of these forms of speech then vulgarly used by the Pa- 
gans; as “Deus videt,” “Deo commendo,” “Deus reddet,” 
“Deus inter nos judicabit,” “Quod Deus vult,” “Si Deus vo- 
luerit,”’ “Quod Deus dederit,” “Si Deus dederit,” and the like. 
Thus also Minutius Felix:? Cum ad celum manus tendunt, 
nihil aliud quém Deum dicunt, et magnus est, et Deus verus 
est, &c. vulgi iste naturalis sermo, an Christiani confitentis 
oratio? “ When they stretch out their hands to heaven, they 


be attached to these names. II. That Jupiter was styled “Omnipotent” by the 
Romans, is unquestionable. But I have already shown from Petronius, that this 
epithet, when applied to Jupiter, was used in a much more qualified sense than with us 
at the present day. III. Seneca refers the conceits of the Hetrurians to the keeper 
and governor of the universe. But who will say that he is guilty of no error in this 
exposition ? The Hetrurians themselves did not profess this to be their opinion, but 
Seneca merely suspects or imagines, that they entertained it. And who can put faith 
ina philosopher, who explains the religion of a people according to the Jaws of his own 
discipline? IV. As little weight is there in the testimony of Tertullian. In the first 
Se he nowher estates these to be the prayers of the Christian soldiers, but of the 

man people, praising God on being relieved from a great drought. This is proved by 
the words themselves, which I shall quote : Quomodo non geniculationibus et jejunationi- 
bus nostris etiam siccitates depulse sunt? Tunc populus acclamans, &c. “ How are not 
even droughts put an end to by our kneelings and festingt ? Then the people crying aloud, 
&c.”” But, as Tertullian had made mention a little before of a shower having been ob- 
tained by the prayers of the Christians in the German expedition, the learned Doctor 
therefore supposed these words to refer to that rain. Secondly, Tertullian does not affirm, 
that the Roman Jupiter is the same as the god worshipped by the Christians. The mean- 
ing of what he says is evidently this: ‘The Roman people, on being relieved from drought, 
praise Jupiter: but as this blessing was obtained by the prayers of Christians, there- 
fore, these praises properly belong to the God of the Christians. The people sing the 
praises of Jupiter, but while they sing the praises of that God, from whom this boon 
was received, they in reality sing the praises of the God of the Christians, to whom 
the whole is owing.” Whence it is at the same time apparent, that Tertullian did 
not approve of those, who called the supreme God Jupiter, and that his sentiments 
in that respect were not different from those of Origen and Lactantius. On the con- 
trary, in his Apologeticus and other books, he eneers at the Roman Jupiter in such a 
manner, that it is not at all likely he would have patiently suffered any one to 
designate the supreme Being by the name of so obscene and flagitious a deity. In his 
Apologet. cap. 10. p. 114. we have the following of Jupiter: Etiam Jovem osten- 
demus tam hominem, quam ex homine, et deinceps totum generis ipsius examen tam 
mortale, quam seminis sui par, “ We shalt show Jupiter to be a man, and sprung from a 
man, and also that the whole tribe of his descendants are mortal, and like their race.” 
How then can he suppose the supreme God to be meant by Jupiter, who broadly asserts 
Jupiter to be a wretched mortal, and afterwards enters into a review of all his crimes? 
I add another passage, in which he distinctly denies, that the Christians worshipped the 
god of the Romans, Apolog. cap. 24. p. 241. 242. Ledimus Romanos, quia non 
Romanorum Deum colimus, “ We offend the Romans, because we do not worship the 
god of the Romans.” 

5 See his Apologet. cap. 17. p. 175. and De Testimonio Anime, cap. 2. p. 35. opp. 
ed. Veneta. Add also his De Resurrectione Carnis, cap. 3. p. 205. 

* In Octavio, cap. 18. p. 171. ed. Gronovii, 
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mention only God; and these forms of speech, He is great, 
and God is true, and, If God grant (which are the’ natural 
language of the vulgar), are they not a plain confession of 
Christianity ?”? And lastly Lactantius:'° Cum jurant, et cum 
optant, et cum gratias agunt, non deos multos, sed Deum nomi- 
nant; adeo ipsa veritas, cogente natura, etiam ab invitis pector- 
ibus erumpit, ‘““When they swear, and when they wish, and 
when they give thanks, ay name not many gods, but God 
only; the truth, by a secret force of nature, thus breaking forth 
from them, whether they will or no.” And again: Ad Deum 
confugiunt, a Deo petitur auxilium, Deus ut subveniat oratur. 
Et si quis ad extremam mendicandi necessitatem redactus, vic- 
tum precibus exposcit, Deum solum obtestatur, et per ejus di- 
vinum atque unicum numen hominum sibi misericordiam quarit, 
“They fly to God, aid is desired of God, they pray that God 
would help them; and when any one is reduced to extremest 
necessity, fie begs for God’s sake, and by his divine power alone 
implores the mercy of men.’’ Which same thing 1s fully con- 
firmed also by Proclus upon Plato’s Timzus; where he observes 
that the one supreme God was more universally believed through- 
out the world in all ages, than the many inferior gods:* Taya 
82 xat rovro Gy elroic, Sri Oy al Yuyxat rv iavraic rpoceyecréawy 
Sarrov ériAavOavovra, tov 82 ureprfpwy apywv paddov pvnpo- 
vebovot. Apwot yap padrAov él¢ avrode ov Urepoxnjy Suvapewe, 
Kal Soxovow avraic wapeiva ot tvéipyaav’ § 8} cal rept rHy dw 
ylyvera: rny hyueréoay’ woAXa yap Twy ty yp Keyévwy ovy dpwr- 
tec, duwe aurny dpav Soxwpev thy amrAavi, cal avrovde rove 
aortoac, diért xaraXaprovew juwy ray dw ry ~avrov dur. 
MadAAov ovv xai 7rd Supa tie Yuyiic AnOny toys Kal aopaclar 
roy mpocexeotiowy, fi Tov avwripwy Kal Jeortpwy apywv" olrw 
tay tpwrlorny apxnv Tacat Spnoxeia Kal alpicece cvyxwpovew 
elvat, kal Sedv wavrec GvYpwirot érucadovee BonSdv" Seovc 82 


10 Institut. Divin. lib. 2. cap. 1. p. 159. To these passages may be added a clear 
evidence of the same from Armobius, Adv. Gentes, lib. 2. p. 54. Da, says he, verum 
judicium : et hec omnia circumspiciens, que videmus, magia, an sint Dii ceteri, quam 
in Deo cunctabitur, quem esse, omnes naturaliter scimus: sive quum exclamamus: O 
Deus! sive quum illum testem Deum constituimus improborum, et quasi nos cernat, 
faciem sublevamus ad celum, “ Give a true judgment: and he, who looks round upon 
all that we see, will doubt rather, whether the other gods, exist than hesitate with respect 
to God, whose existence we all naturally recognize, when for example we exclaim, O 
God! or appeal to this God as a witness against the wicked, and, as conscious that he 
beholds us, lift up our eyes to heaven.” The argument itself, however, which is drawn 
from these phrases of the vulgar, seems to me to have very little weight in it. For it is 
notorious, that in ordinary discourse those, who hold the existence of many natures of 
the same class and order, sometimes mention only one, although meaning several. 
Christians, though they believe that pious men are committed by God to the protection 
of innumerable angels, nevertheless, when speaking thereof, frequently introduce but 
one angel ; and yet it would be wrong to infer, that those, who express themselves in 
this er acknowledge the existence of no more than one. 
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lvat per’ avrny, kal mpdvoiay am avtwy éy ty Tayrl, ov Tacat 
moreboust',tvapylorepoy yap avraic xatagalverat ro fy tov TAR 
Gouc, “And perhaps you may affirm, that souls do sooner lose 
their knowledge of those things which are lower and nearer to 
them, but retain a stronger remembrance of those higher princi- 
ples; because these do act more vigorously upon them, by reason 
of the transcendency of their power, and by their energy seem 
to be present with them. And the same thing happens as to - 
our bodily sight; for though there be many things here upon 
earth which none of us see, yet every one observes that highest 
sphere, and takes notice of the fixed stars in it, because these 
strongly radiate with their light upon our eyes. In like manner 
does the eye of our soul sooner lose the sight and remembrance 
of the lower than of the higher and diviner principles. And 
thus all religions and sects acknowledge that one highest pri 
ciple of all, and men every where cali upon God for their helper; 
but that there are gods, after and below that highest principle, 
and that there is a certain providence descending down from 
these upon the universe, all sects do not believe; the reason 
whereof is, because the one or unity advert more clearly and 
plainly to them, than the many or a multitude.” 

Moreover, we learn from Arrianus’ Epictetus, that that very 
form of prayer, which hath been now so long in use in the 
Christian church, Kyrie Eleeson, ‘“ Lord have mercy upon us,” 
was anciently part of the Pagans’ litany to the supreme God, 
either amongst the Greeks, or the Latins, or both: Toy Sedv 
érucaAdobuevor, (saith Epictetus*) SeducOa avrov, Kuore éXénoor, 
“Invoking God, we pray to him after this manner, Lord have 
mercy upon us.” Now this Epictetus lived in the times of 
Adrian the emperor; and that this passage of his is to be under- 
stood of Pagans, and not of Christians, is undeniably manifest 
from the context, he there speaking of those, who used auguria, 
or divination by birds. Moreover, in the writings of the 
Greekish Pagans, the supreme God is often called Képiog, or 
“Lord.” For, not to urge that passage of the TéAsoc Adyoc, 
or “ Asclepian Dialogue,” cited by Lactantius,’ where we read of 
‘O Képiog xal xavrwyv roinrnc, “The Lord and Maker of all,” 
Menander in Justin Martyr,* styleth the supreme God: Tov 
éyra wavrwy Kopov yevixwrarov, “The most universal Lord of 
all.” And Osiris in Plutarch is called “‘Awdvrwyv Kipioc, “ The 
Lord of ali things.” And this is also done absolutely, and without 
any adjection, and that not only by the LX-X. and Christians, 
but also by pagan writers. Thus in Plutarch’s De Iside et 
Osiride, we read of Tov xpwrov, cat KYPIOY, xat vonrov yvw- 

* Lib. 2. cap. 7. [P. 186.] * Institut. Divinar. lib. 2. cap. 6. p. 419. 


2 De Monarchia Dei, p. 108. Compare Le Clerc’s Menandri et Philemonis Reli- 
quiz, p. 49. ; 
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aic, “Fhe knowledge of the first Intelligible, and the Lord,” 
that is, of the supreme God. And Oro es is called 6 Kipuoe, 
‘the Lord,” in Plutarch’s Life of Alexander; as Nove, also 
Képioc, by Aristotle,* that is, “The supreme ruler over all.” 
Thus likewise Plato in his sixth epistle Ad Hermiam, &c. styles 
his first divine hypostasis, or the risaieaeeny Song pore Deity : 
Tov iryeudvog Kat airiov warépa Kipiov, “The father of the 
prince and cause of the world (that is, of the eternal Intellect), 
the Lorp.” Again, Jamblichust writeth thus of the supreme 
God: Asiv épuoAoyeirat rapa rov xvplov ayabeyv Cnretyv, “It is 
confessed, that every good thing ought to be asked of the Lord,” 
that is, the supreme Bod which words are afterwards repeated 
in him also, p. 129, but depraved in the printed copy thus:$ 
Aciv 88 éuodoyeiv wept rov xuplov 7 ayabdy éori. Lastly, Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus* tells us, that the supreme God was called 
not by one only name, but by divers diversely, namely: "Hro 
“Ev, 4 7 ’Ayabdv, i Novy, 7 ard 76 "Ov, ff Martoa, 7} Ody, 7h 
Anuovpydy, i Kigiov, “ Hither the One, or the Good, or Mind, 
or the very Ens, or the Father, or the Demiurgos, or the Lord.” 
Wherefore, we conclude, that this Kyrie Eleeson, or Domine 
Miserere, in Arrianus, was a pagan litany or supplication to the 
supreme God. Though from Mauritius the emperor’s Strata- 
sl it appears, that in his time a Kyrie Eleeson was wont to 
e sung also by the Christian armies before battle.t* 


* De An. lib. 1. cap. 7. [P. 16. tom. 2, opp.] 

+ Vit. Pyth. p. 89. [Cap. 18. p. 72. ed. Kusteri.] 

? This has been noticed by Lud. Kuster, who, in his edition of Jamblichus, cap. 28. 
p. 115. exhibits the passage emended according to the view of Dr. Cudworth. 

4 Stromat. lib. 5. p. 695. t Rigalt. Gloss. 

5 Dr. Cudworth’s opinion respecting this well-known form of prayer of the Chris- 
tians : Kupu tXénooy! is the same as the one adopted by Cardinal J. Bona, Rerum 
Liturgic. hb. 2. cap. 4. p. 316. and Divine Psalmod. cap. 14. sect. 4. p. 485. and 8 
few others of inferior authority; some of whom have gone so far as to affirm, that this 
prayer among many other things was borrowed by the Christians from the Pagans. 
To confess the truth, however, I should hardly be induced to class this among the 
ordinary prayers, which either the Greeks or Romans addressed to their deities in the 
temples and public worship. For it if very uncertain, whether Arrian or Epictetus 
composed this prayer himself and put it into the mouths of the men he is rebuking, or 
took it from the daily usage and habits of the people. In this passage Epictetus cen- 
sures those persons, who were accustomed to approach God with fear and trembling, 
not in order to put themselves under the protection of divine providence, but to sue for 
deliverance from some pressing evil: Now 62 rpépovrec rd dpvtSapioy cparovper, 
cal roy Sedy bxixadobpevor SedpeSa adrov' Kips thinooy! ixirpepdy por tEed- 
Sety, “ But now trembling we betake ourselves to augury, and invoking God we pray 
to him, Lord bave mercy upon us! Grant that I may escape!” As Epictetus evi- 
dently supplied the words: éxirpedy pot sEeASeiv, out of his own head, and did not 
borrow them from the commonly received forms of prayer, why may he not have him- 
self been the author of the rest of the words in question? But granting that he had 
at any time heard persons pray in this manner, which I do not deny to be possible, I 
cannot see, that a prayer made use of by one or two individuals is necessarily to_be 
received as a part of the ordinary litany of the Pagans. But the idea entertained by 
‘ome, that the Christians in using this form merely followed the example of the Pagans, 
is altogether absurd. For setting aside, that 20 short and simple a prayer might natu- 
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_ And that the most sottishly superstitious and idolatrous of all 
the Pagans, and the worshippers of never so many gods amongst 
them, did notwithstanding generally acknowledge one supreme 
Deity over them all, one universal Numen, is positively affirmed, 
and fully attested by Aurelius Pradentius, in his Apotheosis,* in 
these words: 


Ecquis in Idolio recubans inter sacra mille, 
Ridiculosque deos venerans, sale, cespite, thure, 

Non putat esse Deum summun, et super omnia solum ? 
Quamvis Saturnis, Junonibus, et Cytherzis, 
Portentisque aliis, fumantes consecret aras; 

Attamen in celum quoties suspexit, in uno 

Constituit jus omne Deo, cui serviat ingens 

Virtutum ratio, variis instructa ministris. 


We are not ignorant, that Plato in his Cratylus,‘ where he 
undertakes to give the etymologies of words, and amongst the 
rest of the word Scot, writeth in this manner, concermng the 
first and most ancient inhabitants of Greece: “ That they seemed 


rally suggest itself to men oppressed by any calamity, it is still a question, supposing 
any traces of imitation to exist, which of the two copied the other, the Christians or 
Pagans. The latter, I am certain, borrowed at least as many customs, sayings, and 
doctrines from the Christians, as the Christians did from them, nay even more; as I 
have shown by numerous examples in a specific dissertation published not long ago. 
But I know not what-infatuation has come upen learned men, who no sooner observe 
any points of resemblance between the Christian and pagan observances, than they 
immediately cry out, that the Christians derived every thing from the impure sources of 
other nations: as if they on the other hand had had nothing, which could excite emu- 
lation in the pagan priests. II. But let us reserve these matters, important as they 
are, for a more convenient opportunity, and add a few remarks on the word xipioc. 
Dr. Cudworth considers these prayers to pertain to the supreme God and in proof cites 
some passages of the ancients, in which the almighty Architect of all things is called 
simply and absolutely Kipioc. But those who possess any knowledge of ancient mat- 
ters cannot but be aware, that the names xiptog und deordrne with the Greeks, and 
dominus with the Romans, were not proper to the one supreme God, but common to 
all the gods. The word deomérng I pass over for the present; on which consult Ez, 
Spanheim, Preuves des Remarques sur les Cesars de Julien, p. 39. But that cupio¢ 
‘and dominus could be used simply to designate any god whatever, is proved in the 
case of the Roman emperors, who in order to establish their own claims to divinity, 
not only called themselves «ipso: and dominé on their coins, but encouraged the 
people to addrees them by the same appellations. See Ez. Spanheim, De Usu et 
Preestantia Numismat. diss. 8. tom. 1. p. 758. and Anton. Borremansius, Vesper. 
Gorinchemenees, cap. 1. p. 8. &c. And this meaning of the words kipsog and domi- 
nus was not unknown to the Christians; whom en that account neither threats nor 
promises could induce to apply them to the emperors. Herodes the governor of Irene 
and Nicetes thus address Polycarp the bishop of Smyrna, in Eusebius, Histor. 
Eecles, lib. 4. cap. 15. p. 181: Ti caxdéy dorty, cixeivy KY’PIE Kaioap; ‘‘ What 
harm is there in eaying Lord Cesar?” He however stedfastly refuses: Ob péidrw 
xparrey, 8 cupGBovrgsterai por, “I will never do what you advise me.” Tertullian, 
Apologet. cap. 34. p. 289. Dicam plane imperatorem Dominum, sed more communi; 
sed quando non cogor, ut Dominum Dei vice dicam, ‘I will say piainly the Lord the 
emperor, but after the common fashion, and when I am not compelled to say the Lord, 
the vicegerent of God. Thus much I have thought proper to remark, lest those who 
find the word xvpio¢g employed in reference to God in the monuments of the ancients, 
should immediately think of the supreme God, and give them credit for wiser netions 
on the subject of the Deity than they really entertained. 
. * Verse 254, P 263. opp. 
VOL. IL . N 
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to him, like as other Barbarians at that time, to have acknow- 
ledged no other gods than such as were visible and sensible, as 
the sun and the moon, and the earth, and the stars, and the 
heaven. Which they peresiving to run round perpetually, there- 
fore called them Seodc, from Séw, that signifies to run. But that 
when afterward they took notice of other invisible gods also, 
they bestowed the same name of Seo? upon them likewise.” 
Which passage of Plato’s Eusebius somewhere’ would make use 
of, to prove, that the Pagans universally acknowledged no other 
oe but corporeal and inanimate; plainly contrary to that phi- 
osopher’s meaning, who as he sowhers affirms, that any nation 
ever was so barbarous as to worship senseless and inanimate 
bodies, as such, for gods, but the contrary; so doth he there 
distinguish from those first inhabitants of Greece, and other Bar- 
barians, the afterward civilized Greeks, who took notice of 
invisible goda also. However, if this of Plato should be true, 
that some of the ancient Pagans worshipped none but visible 
and sensible gods (they taking no notice of any incorporeal 
beings); yet does it not therefore follow, that those Pagans had 
no notion at all amongst them of one supreme and universal 
Numen. The contrary thereunto being manifest, that some of 
those Corporealists looked upon the whole heaven and ether 
animated as the highest God, according to that of Euripides 
cited by Cicero :* : 
Vides sublime fusum, immoderatum sthera, 


Qui tenero terram circumvectu amplectitur; 
Hunc summum habeto divum, hunc perhibeto Jovem. 


As also that others of them conceived, that subtile fiery sub- 
stance, which permeates and pervades the whole world (supposed 
to be intellectual) to be the supreme Deity, which governs all ; 
this opinion ha been entertained by philosophers also, as 
namely the Heraclitics and Stoics. And lastly, since Macro- 
bius,® in the person of Vettius Pretextatus, refers so many of 
the pagan fe to the sun, this renders it not improbable, but 
that some of these Pagans might adore the animated sun, as the 
sovereign Numen, and thus perhaps invoke him in that form of 
prayer there mentioned :? “Hse wavroxpdrwp, kéopou mvevua, 
“QO omnipotent sun, the mind and spirit of the whole world,” 
&c. And even Cleanthes himself, that learned Stoic and _de- 
vout religionist, is suspected by some to have bech of this per- 
suasion. 
Nevertheless, we think it opportune here to observe, that it 
was not Macrobius’ design, in those his Saturnalia, to defend 


7 Prepar. Evangel. lib. 1. cap. 9. p. 29. 
* De Nat. Deor. p. 223. | Lib. 2. cap. 25. p, 2993.) 
®* Saturnal, lib. 1. cap. 17. &c. p. 270, &c. ® Ibid, lib. 1. cap, 23. p. 313. 
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this, either as his own opinion, or as the opinion of the generality 
of Pagans, that the animated sun was absolutely the highest 
Deity (as some have conceived;) nor yet to reduce that multi- 
plicity of pagan gods, by this device of his, into a seeming 
monarchy, and nearer compliance with Christianity ;.he there 
plainly confining his discourse to the dii duntaxat, qui sub ccelo 
sunt, that is, “the lower sort of mundane gods;” and undertak- 
ing to show, not that all of these neither, but only that many of 
them were reducible to the sun, as polyonymous, and called by 
several names, according to his several virtues and effects. For 
what Macrobius’. own opinion was, concerning the supreme 
Deity, appeareth plainly from his other writings, particularly 
this e of his commentary upon Scipio’s dream, where the 
hiohest aphano and 6 heaven was called Summus Deus, “ the 
supreme God :”* Quod hunc extimum globum, summum Deum 
vocavit, non ita accipiendum est, ut iste prima causa et Deus 
ille omnipotentissimus existimetur; cum globus ipse, quod 
celum est, animz sit fabrica, anima ex mente processerit, mens 
ex Deo, qui veré summus est, procreata sit. Sed summum qui- 
dem dixit ad ceterorum ordinem, qui subjecti sunt; Deum vero, 
quod non modé immortale animal ac divinum sit, plenum incly- 
tw ex illa purissima mente rationis, sed qudd et virtutes omnes, 
que illam primxz omnipotentiam summitatis sequantur, aut ipee 
faciat, aut contineat; ipsum denique Jovem veteres vocaverunt, 
et apud theologos Jupiter est mundi anima, “ That the outmost 
sphere is here called the supreme God, is not so to be under- 
stood, as if this were thought to be the first cause, and the most 
omnipotent God of all: for this starry sphere bene Tus a part 
of the heaven, was made or produced by soul. Which soul also 
proceeded from a perfect mind or intellect; and again, Mind 
was begotten from that God who is truly supreme. But the 
highest sphere is here called the supreme God, only in respect to 
those lesser spheres or gods that are contained under it; and it 
is styled a god, because it is not only an immortal and divine 
animal, full of reagon derived from that purest mind, but also 
because it maketh or containeth within itself all those virtues 
which follow that omnipotence of the first summity. Lastly, 
this was called by the ancients Jupiter, and Jupiter to theolo- 
gers is the soul of the world.” Wherefore though Macrobius, as 
generally the other Pagans, did undoubtedly worship the sun as 
. & great god, and probably would not stick to call him Jupiter, 
nor wavroxpdrwp neither (in a certain sense) ‘ omnipotent, or the 
vernor of all,” nor perhaps Deum Summum, as well as the starry 
eaven was so styled in Scipio’s dream, he being the chief mo- 
derator in this lower world; yet nevertheless, it is plain, that he 


* Lib. 1. cap.17. [P. 87.] 
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was far from thinking the sun to be primam causam, or omnipo- 
tentissimum Deum, “ the first cause,” or “the most omnipotent 
God of all.” He acknowledging above the sun and heaven, first, 
‘an eternal Psyche, which was the maker or creator of them both; 
and then above this Psyche, a perfect mind or intellect; and 
lastly, above that mind a God, who was veré summus, “ truly 
and properly supreme, the first cause, and the most omnipotent 
of all gods.” Wherein Macrobius plainly Platonized, asserting 
a trinity of archical or divine hypostases. Which same doctrine 
is elsewhere also further declared by him after this manner: Deus, 
qui prima causa est, et vocatur unus omnium, queque sunt, que- 
que videntur esse, principium et origo est. Hic superabundanti 
majestatis foecunditate de se mentem creavit. Hec mens, que 
Nowe vocatur, qua patrem inspicit, plenam similitudinem servat 
auctoris, animam vero de se ereat, posteriora sh prscies Rursus 
anima partem, quam intuetur, induitur, ac paulatim regrediente 
respectu in fabricam corporum, in corporea ipsa degenerat :* 
«‘ God, who is, and is called the first cause, is alone the fountain 
and original of all things, that are or seem to be; he by his su- 
perabundant fecundity produced from himself mind, which mind, 
as it looks upward towards its father, bears the perfect resem- 
blance of its author, but as it looked downward, produced soul. 
And this soul again, as to its superior part, resembles that mind 
from whence it was begotten; but working downwards, produced 
the corporeal fabric, and acteth upon body.” Besides which, 
the same Macrobius tells us,’° that, Summi et principis omnium 
Dei nullum simulachrum finxit antiquitas, quia supra animam et 
naturam est, quo nihil fas est de fabulis pervenire; de diis autem 
ceteris, et de anima, non frustra se ad fabulosa convertunt, ‘“‘The 
pagan antiquity made no image at all of the highest God, or 
prince of all things, because he is above soul and nature, where 
it is not lawful for any fabulosity to be intromitted. But as to 
the other gods, the soul of the world, and those below it, they 
thought it not inconvenient here to make use of images, and 
fiction or fabulosity.” From all which it plainly appears, that 
neither Macrobius himself, nor the generality of the ancient 
Pagans, according to his apprehension, did look upon the ant- 
mated sun as the absolutely supreme and highest Being.' 


* Somn. Scip. lib. 1. cap. 14. [P. 73.] 

10 See Semn. Scipionis, lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 9. The learned Doctor, however, here 
gives the sense and meaning rather than the words of Macrobius. 

1 Macrobius, as is manifest from his commentary upon Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis, 
was thoroughly imbued with the precepts of the school usually called by us the later 
Platonic. [He was not a Christian, as supposed by Barth, Grotius, Collinus, in oppo- 
sition to whom see Masson, Bibl. Raisonnée, tom. 13. part. 2. p. 447. &c.] Hence 
We can easily understand, not only‘ what his sentiments were upon religion and the 
supreme Deity, but also why he was so lavish and ingenious in his praises of the sun. 
For this sect of philosophers, although acknowledging a supreme God, maintained at the 
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And perhaps it may not be amiss to suggest here, what hath 
been already observed, that the Persians themselves also, who of 
all pagan nations have been most tharged with this, the worship- 
ping of the sun as the supreme Deity, under the name of Mi- 
thras, did notwithstanding, if we may believe Kubulus* (who 
wrote the history of Mithras at large), acknowledge another 
invisible Deity superior to it (and which was the maker thereof, 
and of the whole world), as the true and proper Mithras. Which 
opinion is also plainly confirmed not only by Herodotus,” dis- 
tinguishing their Jupiter from the sun, but also by Xenophon in 
sundry places, as particularly where he speaks of Cyrus’ being 
admonished in a dream of his approaching death, and thereupon 
addressing his devotion by sacrifices and prayers, first to the 
Zeve warowoc, “the Persian Jupiter,” and then to the sun, and 
the other gods :f “ESve Adi re marpyy xal Aly Kai rotc aAdaic 
Seoic it trav axpwv, we Tépca Sbovory, wde trevydpuevoc, Zev 
warpwe cat HALE kai wavrec Jeol, déyecIe Trade yxaptorijo.a, &c., 
as He sacrificed to their country (or the Persian) Jupiter, and to 
the sun, and to the other gods, upon the tops of the mountains, 
as the custom of the Persians is; praying after this manner: 
Thou, our country Jupiter (that is, thou Mithras or Oromasdes), 


same time, that next te him the sun was the greatest and moet excellent deity: and 
with what subtlety they expounded this dogma, may be best learnt from Julian's Ora- 
tion in Solem. Add Zac. Mitylenzus’ Dialogue De Opificio Mundi, p. 173. 176. 184. 
Therefore Macrobius also, wholly devoted as he was to this sect, was anxious to 
deserve well of the sun, and affirmed that this was the only deity worshipped in former 
times. But throughout the whole of this disputation he is influenced more by party 
zeal and preconceived opinions than by reason and truth; and, as might easily be de- 
monstrated, if time and opportunity would permit, confounds rather than explains the 
popular religions of antiquity. Neither was Macrobius the first who ventured to iden- 
tify all gods with the sun, but merely followed in the footsteps of the principal philo- 
sophers of the sect to which he belonged. We have in Eusebius’ Preparat. Evangel. 
lib. 3. cap. 11. p. 112. a long pasaage of Porphyry, in which he maintains, that no 
small number of the gods were the images of one sun. But the futility of all such 
attempts has already been powerfully exposed by Eusebius, ibid. cap. 12. p. 120. To 
whose arguments if learned men had paid a due degree of attention, I am quite certain 
they would not have so readily fallen into Macrobius’ opinion. Even Julian seems to 
be aware, that it is impossible to refer all the deities to one sun. He therefore sets 
about the matter more ingeniously, and confesses that there are other deities without the 
sun, such as Bacchus, Mercury, 7sculapius, &c., but at the same time, in order to 
detract as little as possible from the honours of this luminary, he inculcates, that all 
these gods were generated from it: Orat. 4. in Solem. p. 144. &c. He intimates also,. 
ibid. p. 157. that this subject, briefly touched upon by himself, was pursued to greater 
length by Jamblichus, in his epi See», a work not now extant. I have often won- 
dered, how great and learned men could prevail upon themselves to give their unhesi- 
tating assent to all that the Jater philosophers and rhetoricians, subsequent to the birth 
of our Saviour, have written respecting the religions and gods of the Pagans ; who, as 
they must have known, had recourse to all sorts of expedients, in order to elude the 
attacks of Christians, and represent their own doctrines in the most favourable light. 
But with those who consume a great portion of their life in the exploration of antiquity,. 
the name of an ancient author is every thing: a failing to be tolerated in men so excel- 
lent in other respects, and possessing so many claims to our esteem and gratitude. 
* In Porphyry, De Antro Nympha. p. 253. &c. 
* Lib. 1. n. 135. b Cyri. Inst. lib 2%. p. 184. 
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and thou sun, and all ye other gods, accept, I pray you, these 
my eucharistic sacrifices,” &c. d we find also the hke prayer 
used by Darius in Plutarch rs Zed warpgye Isepowv, “ Thou our 
country Jupiter,” or, “supreme God of the Persians.” More- 
over, Herodotus and Curtius* record, that in the Persian pomp 
and procession there was wont to be drawn a chariot sacred to 
Jupiter, distinct from that of the sun. But Cyrus’ proclamation 
in the book of Esdras putteth all out of doubt: since “that 
Lord God of heaven,” who is there said “to have given Cyrus 
all the kingdoms of the earth, and commanded him to build him 
_ a house at Jerusalem,” cannot be understood of the sun,? 

The Ethiopians in Strabo’s time may well be looked upon as 
Barbarians; and yet did they not only acknowledge one supreme 
Deity, but also such as was distinct from the world, and there- 
fore invisible; he writing thust concerning them:* Ody vont- 
Gover roy piv aSdvarov, rovrov O2 slyat Tov alrioy TwY TavTwY, 
Tov O& Synrdy, aveovupdy riva, we & éwirowoAd rove evepyérac Kai 
Buatxove Seod¢ voulZovc, “ They believe, that there is one im- 
mortal God, and this the cause of all things; and another mortal 
one, anonymous; but for the most part they account their bene- 
factors and kings gods also.” And though Cesar’ affirm of the 
ancient Germans: Deorum numero eos solos ducunt, quos cer- 
nunt, et quorum opibus aperté juvantur, Solem, et Vulcanum, 


* De Fort. Alex. lib. 2. 

3 On the religion of the Persians I have already commented at sufficient length, and 
shall merely observe in this place, that Cyrus’ edict in Eedras i. 2, although showing 
this king’s own estimation of the God of the Jews, cannot be considered as evidence of 
the religion and theological opinions of the whole Persian people. 

+ Lib. 17. p. 822. 

« I am unable to find all that the learned Doctor imagines is to be found in this 
passage of Strabo. For the author does not state, that the Ethiopians acknowledged 
one supreme God distinct from the world and invisible to mortals. As to the subject 
itself, I am convinced, that this Ethiopian god is that twofold principle of good and 
evil, the worship of which was so general among the nations of antiquity. For that 
many of these nations, the Persians, Egyptians, and others, believed the god, from 
whom all evil proceeds, to be mortal and destined to be gradually extinguished and 
annihilated, is evident even from Plutarch De Iside et Osiride, p. 370. And I am led 
more easily to believe this from the following two reasons in particular. I. These 
Ethiopians are the people now called Abyssiniana, and conterminous to the Egyptians. 
But that the Egyptians worshipped two deities, one good and the other evil, and held 
the latter, whom they denominated Typhon, to be mortal, or supposed that his power 
would be gradually crushed, is abundantly testified by Plutarch. In all probability, 
therefore, the Ethiopians adopted this, as well as many other dogmas, from the Egyp- 
tians, II. The Ethiopians were accustomed to call this god, to whom they imputed 
mortality, dvevvpoc cai ob cagn¢g: by which words, supposing them to be correctly 
expressed by Strabo in Greek, they in my opinion meant nothing more than what the 
Persians and other nations commonly inculcated respecting the evil deity, namely, that 
it resembled dyvoia or “‘ ignorance :” Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, p. 8369. For he, 
who is without a name and unknown, is certainly a true emblem of ignorance, Unless 
I am not mistaken therefore, learned men have in the Ethiopians an additional 
instance of a nation infected with the principles of Manicheism before the time of 
Manicheus. 

* De Bello Gallico, lib, 6, cap. 21. p. 125. ed. Cellarii. 
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et Lunam; yet is he contradicted. by Tacitus,° who, comi 
after him, had better information : others have recorded,’ 
that they acknowledged one supreme God, under the name of 


* See Sched. de Diis Germ. [Syngr. 1. cap. 12. p. 291.] 

* The learned Doctor here expresses himself ambiguously in reference to the discord- 
ance between Tacitus and Cesar in their accounts of the ancient religion of the Ger- 
mans. For considering it to be his principal object to show, that all the ancients were 
worshippers of one God, we might suppose his meaning to be, that Casar in stating the 
Germans to have had many gods, is contradicted by Tacitus as affirming them to have 
acknowledged only one. But the fact is far otherwise. The sole difference between Tacitus 
and Cesar is this, that while the latter asserts them to have held the sun, moon, and fire 
to be the only gods, the former records, Germanis, cap. 29. 34. 40. that they professed 
others besides these, namely Mercury, Mars, Hercules, Isis. There are many considera- 
tions which would induce us to reject Cesar’s authority in this matter, who no doubt 
hastily attributed the religion of one tribe to the whole of the German people. See G. 
Hecht's Germania Sacra ac Litterata, par. 1. cap. 8. 4. p. 38. &c. and P. Hachenberg's 
Germania Media, diss. 8. p. 178, But even should we adopt Tacitus’ account in pre- 
ference, still it supplies us with no proof, that the Germans acknowledged one supreme 
God, the ruler and governor of all things. 

7 This is Schedius’ conjecture, but supported by no authorities or arguments, although 
not a few have considered it to be in the highest degree probable. For thus, as one 
laying down laws, he says, De Diis Germanis, syngr. 1. cap. 12, p. 291. Deus priscis 
Celtis Thau dictus fuit; postmodum errore et stupiditate populi rd Thau transiit in 
Thauta, hinc in Thautes, ultimo in Theutates. Unicus autem Deus a Celtis colebatur, 
qui posteris Theutates, quum primum Thau diceretur, dictus fuit, ‘‘ The god of the 
ancient Celts was called Thau ; which subsequently, through the error and stupidity of 
the people, was corrupted into Thauta, then into Thautes, and lastly into Theutates. 
But they worshipped only one God, which being called Thau primitively, was by pos- 
terity called Theutates.” He afterwards diverges into a long digression, in which he 
endeavours to prove from ancient testimonies, that the several nations worshipped but 
one God. Now, in the first ‘place, Schedius speaks, as though he had learnt all this 
from the Celts themselves and had personally witnessed their stupidity and faults of 
pronunciation. Secondly, he asserts, in total violation of truth, that they worshipped 
only one God; whereas it is clear, from the most unquestionable testimonies, that 
besides Thaautes this nation acknowledged several gods, Hesus, Taranis, and others. 
But perhaps his opinions were more correct than his statements, and he simply meant 
that the Celts, although worshipping a plurality of gods, nevertheless ascribed 
greater power to one, namely, Thaautes, than to the others. The learned Doctor goes 
still farther even, and transfers what Schedius says of the Celts to the Germans, being 
influenced, I suppose, by the conviction, that the Theutates of the Celts and Tuisto, 
the earth-sprung god of the Germans, spoken of by Tacitus, Germanie cap. 1. were 
one and the same deity. For my own part, I shal! deal liberally with these most 
learned men, and shall neither question in this place the etymologies of Schedius nor 
contend, that Thaautes or Theutates and Tuisto ought by no means to be confounded. 
{That they are the same deities is the opinion also of Leibnits, Epist. p. 318. 422. 
where he treats of the difference of the Gallic and German religions. His conjecture, 
p. 451. that Dis, from whom Cesar states the Germans to be sprung, does not differ 
from Theut, is ingenious.] Let all these matters remain in the position in which learned 
men have placed them, till they fall by the arguments of others. I shall not even deny, 
that the Celts and Germans paid religious homage to one god pre-eminently above all 
the others ; for ancient records supply nothing, that will enable us satisfactorily to 
decide this question. But I shall confine my inquiry to this alone, Whether learned 
men are right in identifying this Thaautes, be it that he was worshipped by the Gauls 
and Celts only or also by the Germans, with the supreme Parent and Lord of all 
things; which, I must candidly confess, seems to me to be done in opposition to all 
trath. For, I. It is manifest, from unquestionable ancient testimonies, collected by 
the most erudite J. Martini, De Veterum Gallorum Religione, that the Gauls believed 
Hesus to be much more powerful and excellent than Thaautes-; which, indeed, led this 
learned writer to conclude, that AZsus or Hesus was the image of the supreme Deity; 
the correctness of which conclusion we shall examine into by and by. II. The Celts 
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Thau first, and then of Thautes, and Theutates. Lastly, the 
generality of the Pagans at this very day, as the Indians, 
Chinese, Siamenses and Guineans, the inhabitants of Peru, 


or Gauls ascribed such attributes to this Theutates, as led the Romans to identify him 
with their own god Mércury. See Schedius, De Diis German. syngr. I. cap. 5. p. 155. 
and G. J. Voasius, De Idololatria, lib. 1. cap."35. p. 98. And I have no doubt, nay 
the facts themselves show, that- all the accounts of Cesar, Tertullian, and other 
ancient authors concerning Mercury, to whose worship, they tell us, the Gauls were 
devoted, pertain to this Theutates alone. Wherefore, it is by no means probable, that 
this deity was represented by the Gauls as the parent, architect, and governor of the 
universe; because if such had been-the case, the Romans unquestionably would have 
discovered in him the image of their own Jupiter rather than of Mercury. On the 
contrary, it is clear I think from hence, that they held him to preside over the same 
things as the Mercury of the Greeks and Romans, namely, commerce, theft, and 
eloquence. III. The Gauls were accustomed to appease this Theutates with human 
victims ; the same honour they paid to Hesus and Taranis, Lucan, Pharaal. lib. 1. 
v. 466, 


E quibus immitis placatur sanguine diro 
Theutates, horrenaque feris altaribus Hesus, 
Et Taranis Scythice non mitior ara Diane. 


Can such bloody and cruel rites, I ask, be applied to the supreme Being? Or if 
Theutates was the supreme Being, why were the same honours paid to Hesus and 
Taranis? These very victims, which we are told the Gauls sacrificed to Theutates, 
led J. Martini to suppose, that Pluto rather than Mercury was to be identified with 
this deity, Religion des Gaulois, lib. 3. cap. 3. p. 15. &c. whose opinion I should be 
inclined to adopt in preference to that of the ancient Romans, were I not convinced of 
the impropriety of confounding the gods of barbarous nations with the Grecian and 
Roman deities. But enough of Theutates, of whom I have been induced to speak at 
some length, because learned men, I perceive, even in the present day, are too ready to 
defend the cause of the ancient Gauls, Germans, Celts, and Britons, against those who 
do not scruple to hold them forth as having been. imbued with the grossest super- 
stitions. 

The erudite Frenchman who asserts Theutates to be the image of Pluto, at the same 
time assigns the place of the supreme Being to another god of the Gauls or Celts, 
namely, Esus or sar, Religion des Gaulois, tom. 1. lib. 2. cap. 2. p. 257. &c. This 
he holds to.be the unknown God, spoken of by St. Paul, Acts xviii. this the hidden 
God of the Hebrews, and the anonymous God of the Samaritans, p. 260. Hence he 
LA ees the Gauls to have acknowledged a supreme Ruler of all things prior to the 
birth of our Saviour, but subsequently by some untoward fate to have converted Hesus 


into Jupiter. The arguments by which. he considers this point to be established, are — 


drawn partly from the words and names, and partly from the things themselves. I. He 
remarks, that Esus and Aisar, in the language of Hetruria and ancient Gaul, signify 
God, p. 257. I will grant that nothing can be more true ; still I confess myself to be 
ignorant, what this has to do with confuting those who maintain that Hesus and the 
supreme God are not one and the same, “ The name Hesus is the same as the Latin 
Deus. Therefore Hesus is the supreme God who was worshipped by the Hebrews.’’ 
He who is convinced by reasoning like this, is certainly very easy of conviction, 
II. Hesus, he tells us, in th8 language of the ancient Gauls, means the same as terridle. 
But whence did the estimable writer ascertain this? Hear the reason: “ Heuz, or 
Heus, in Lower Bretagny, signifies horror, terror.” If so disposed, I might altogether 
disregard this argument, and pronounce it to be utterly worthless. But in courtesy to 
the learned monk, let us grant what he assumes, that Hesus is the same as ferrible. 
What then? “ But,” he proceeds, “in the Scriptures God is called terrible: therefore, 
Hesus is the supreme God.” See p. 264. What force there is in such argumentation as 
this will be best shown by imitating it. Jupiter is called by the ancients greatey and 
best. The supreme God is distinguished by the same names in holy writ. Therefore 
Jupiter is the supreme God of the Hebrewa. Mars isa thousand times denominated 
terrible by the poets and other writers. God is also called so in the Scriptures. There- 
fore Mars is the supreme Deity. Esculapius, in an infinity of places is called Zwrip, 
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Mexico, Virginia and New England (some of which are suffi- 
ciently barbarous) acknowledge one supreme or greatest God; 
they having their several proper names for him, as Parmiscer, 


and in the sacred volume the Deity is so designated. Therefore Eeculapius is the 
supreme God of the Hebrews.—Now he who fancies that there is no weight in these 
arguments, must also reject the learned: writer’s reasoning. lII. But the oak was 
sacred to Aisus; and the true and only God appeared to Abraham under an oak, 
according to Moses, Gen. xviii. Therefore AZsus is no other than the God who con- 
versed with Abraham. See p. 259. I shall dismiss this reason in, silence, being well 
aware that to any one possessing common intellect it cannot but appear contemptible: 
It belongs indeed to that class of arguments, to repeat which is the same as to refute 
them. IV. Lucan informs us, that it was granted to the Druids alone to know the 
gods they worshipped, Pharsal, lib. 1. 


Solis nogse deos et celi numina vobis, 
Aut solis nescire datum. 


Therefore the god Asus is the unknown God of the Hebrews and St. Paul, that is, the 
supreme and omnipotent God. Thus the erudite author elegantly argues, p. 262. In 
my opinion, these verses of Lucan are best explained by Cesar, who, De Bello Gallico; 
lib. 6. cap. 14. p. 191. says that the Druids, disciplinam suam in vulgus efferri noluisse, 
“were unwilling to have their doctrine made public.” For which reason the know- 
ledge of the gods and religion were confined to the Druids alone. But how it can be 
inferred from thence, that Asus was the unknown, that is, the true God, announced by 
St. Paul, I am altogether at a loses to imagine. The Druids alone understood the 
religion of the Gauls. Therefore AXsus is the true and only God. Away with those 
who find nothing to object to in such an argument. I might add also, that Lucan is 
speaking of many gods, and not of one only. But why many words? For my own 
part I shall not undertake to determine, in the total absence of ancient testimonies, 
whether the Gauls did or did not suppose one supreme God to preside over all things ; 
but this I am convinced of, that those are mistaken who identify this god with ‘sus. 
Indeed, were there nothing else to deter me from assenting to their opinion, those 
human sacrifices even, which the Gauls are known to have offered to Hesus, would of 
themselves oppose an insurmountable obstacle. But I have another reason, and one 
too altogether decisive of the question. Those who possess even a slight acquaintance 
with subjects of this kind are well aware, that the Romans supposed the Hesus of the 
Gauls to be their own Mars. See Religion des Gaulois, tom. 1. lib. 2. cap. 1. and 2. 
p. 246. &c. Therefore whatever is recorded in Cesar and other authors, respecting 
the worship of Mars among the Gauls, is evidently to be understood of the worship 
of Hesus, who was called Mars by the Romans. Now read the following words of 
Cresar’s from lib. 6. De Bello Gallico, cap. 17. p. 193. and consider them as said of 
Hesus: Martem (putant Galli) bella regere : huic, quum prelio dimicare constituerunt, 
ea, que bello ceperunt, plerumque devovent: que superaverint, animalia capta im- 
molant ; reliquas res in unum locum conferunt, ‘ The Gauls suppose Mars to rule over 
wars: to him, when they have decided upon going forth to battle, they mostly devote 
the spoils : the captured animals that survive they sacrifice ; and bring the other things 
together into one place.” Do these, I ask, contain even the slightest indication of the 
supreme Being ; nay, do they not on the contrary show, that Hesus was no other than 
the deity supposed by that nation to preside over the waging of wars? My readers 
will pardon me for the length to which I have carried these remarks. It is of the 
utmost importance to disclose the true nature of the religions which flourished before 
the birth of our Saviour, and to divest them of the false expositions of learned men, in 
order that the benefits eonferred by Christ upon mankind may be made more clear and 
manifest. But there are in these days, as there were formerly, men eminent for ability 
and erudition, who fancy themselves able to refute almost every charge of superstition 
and groes error in the nations of antiquity, or at least to persuade us that there were 
not so many blemishes to be found in them as the Christian fathers supposed ; whose 
opinions are the more readily instilled into the mind, the more elegant is the style and 
form at the present day of the books, in which they are put forth. These, in my 
opinion, as far as truth will permit, we ought strenuously to oppose, lest. some one 
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Fetieso, Wiracocha, Pachacamac, Vitziliputzti, &. though wor- 
shipping withal other gods and idols. And we shall conclude 
this with the testimony of Josephus Acosta:* Hoc commune 
apud omnes pxené Barbaros est, ut Deum quidem omnium rerum 
supremum et summé bonum fateantur; spirituum vero quorun- 
dam perversorum non obscura opinio sit, qui 4 nostris Barbaris 
Zupay vocarisolent. Igitur et quis ille summus, idemque sem- 
piternus rerum omnium opifex, quem illi ignorantes colunt, per 
omnia doceri debent; mox quantum ab illo, illiusque fidelibus 
ministris angelis, absint gens pessima cacodemonum, “ This is 
common almost to all the Barbarians, to confess one supreme God 
over all, who is | panier good; as also they have a persuasion 
amongst them of certain evil spirits, which are called by our 
Barbarians Zupay. Wherefore they ought to be first well 
instructed, what that supreme and eternal er of all things is, 
whom they ignorantly worship; and then how great a difference 
there is betwixt those wicked demons, and his faithful ministers, 
the angels.”6 
I. It hath been already declared, that according to 
Themistius and Symmachus, two zealous Pagans, one and the 
same supreme God was worshipped in all the several pagan re- 
ligions throughout the world, though after different manners. 
ich diversity of religions, as in their opinion it was no way 
inconvenient in itself, so neither was it ungrateful nor unaccept- 
able to Almighty God, it being more for his honour, state, and 
grandeur, to be worshipped with this variety, than after one 
only manner. Now, that this was also the opinion of other 
ancienter Pagans before them, may appear from this remarkable 
testimony of Plutarch in his book De Iside, where defending 


should etart forth from the ranke of those who meditate evil to all religions, and 
chant to us in the old strain of Celsus, Hierocles, and others foes of Christianity : 
“ What important boon, then, has Christ conferred upon the world, if the truth, for the 
most part at least, was already known before his time? What wonder is it, that the 
Christian doctrine should have been s0 speedily propagated, when its seeds had already 
been scattered among all nations, and needed a certain culture alone to insure their full 
growth and development ?” 

* De proc, Indor. Sal. lib, 5. 479. 

® The subject here in question is not respecting the wise men, but the multitude and 
common people of the various eastern nations. I have no doubt, but that most of 
these nations worship one god, greater and more excellent than the rest of their deities; 
but I do doubt whether they have the same notion of this supreme God as ourselves, who 
have been enlightened by revelation. There are many things, which would lead me 
almost to the conclusion, that most of them confine the sway of their supreme deities 
within the limits of the countries which they themselves inhabit, and do not suppose it 
to extend farther than their own kingdoms. I should like any one, therefore, ac- 
quainted with these matters, to answer me the following queries: Do the Siamese 
believe their Sommonacodom to give laws not only to the kingdom of Siam but also to 
the Gauls, Germans, and all the rest of the world ?_ Do the Indians conceive, that their 
supreme god Brama is lord also of Europe, or do they think that Europe is governed 
by one god and India by another? Do the Japanese suppose the god, whom they hold 
to be the head of the whole family of gods, to have power also out of their own island, 
and to control the entire globe ? 
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the Egyptian worship, (which was indeed the main design of that 
whole book,) but withal declaring, that no inanimate thin 
ought to be looked upon or worshipped as a god, he writet. 
thus :* Ov yap obv ovd? alvyov avOpumoc 5 Sed¢" rode 8 
Swoouptvovg tiv xal wapéyovrac afvvaa Kal StapKij Seove évont- 
causv, ovx irfpovcg wap irfpovc, odd? BapEdpove xat "EXAnvac, 
ovd? vorelouvg xat Bopslovc’ adda dowep HALo¢g, wat otAfvn, cal 
ovoavoc, kat yij, cal SaXacaa, cowva waa, dvouaterat 82 GAAwe ow’ 
G@Awv, otrwe ‘ENO'S AQTOY rod ratra xocpovvrog, cal MIA’S 
IIPONOY AS éxtrporevobone, cai Suvdnewv trovpyav tnt wavra 
rerayptvwy, trepar wap’ értporg xara vdéuov yeydvact rimal cal 
noocnyoptat’ cal cupbdA01¢ yowvrat cadiepwpevor, of udv auvdpoic, 
of 8 rpavwripoic, tri rd Oeia vdnow Sdnyovvrec od axivdbvwe, 
* No inanimate thing ought to be esteemed for a God, but they 
who bestow these things upon us, and afford us a continual 
supply thereof for our use, have been therefore accounted by us 
gods. Which gods are not different to different nations: as if 
the Barbarians and the Greeks, the southern and the northern 
inhabitants of the globe, had not any the same, but all other 
different gods. But as the sun, and the moon, and the 
heaven, and the earth, and the sea, are common to all, though 
called by several names in several countries; 80 ONE REASON 
ordering these things, and ONE PROVIDENCE dispensin 
all, re the inferior subservient ministers thereof, having hed 
several names and honours bestowed upon them by the laws of 
several countries, have been every where worshi throughout 
the whole world. And there have been also di erent symbols 
consecrated to them, the better to conduct and lead on men’s 
understandings to divine things; though this hath not been 
without some hazard or danger of casting men upon one or other 
of these two inconveniences, either superstition or atheism.” 
Where Plutarch plainly affirms, that the several religions of the 

nations, chether Greeks or Barbarians, and among these 
the Egyptians also, as well as others, consisted in nothing else 
but the worshipping of one and the same supreme mind, reason, 
and providence, that orders all things in the world, and of its 
brovpyol Suvapec tat ravra rerayuevat, “its subservient powers 
or ministers,” appointed by it over all the several parts of the 
world ; though under different names, rites, and ceremonies, and 
with different symbols. 

Moreover, that Titus Livius was of the very same opinion, 
that the pagan gods of several countries, though called by 
several names, and worshipped with so great diversity of rites 
and ceremonies, yet were not for all that different, but the same 
common toall, may be concluded from this passage of his, where 


° P. 377. 
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he writeth of Hannibal:* Nescio an mirabilior fuerit in ad- 
versis, quim secundis rebus. Quippe qui mistos ex colluvione 
omnium gentium, quibus alius ritus, alia sacra, alii PROPE dii 
essent, ita uno vinculo copulaverit, ut nulla seditio exstiterit, 
‘TI know not whether Hannibal were more admirable in his 
adversity or prosperity; who having a mixed colluvies of all 
nations under tim, which had different rites, different ceremonies, 
and almost different gods from one another, did notwithstanding 
so unite them altogether in one common bond, that there hap- 

ned no sedition at all amongst them.” Where Livy plainly 
intimates, that though there was as great diversity. of religious 
rites and ceremonies among the Pagans, as if they had wor- 
shipped several gods, yet the gods of them all were really the 
same, namely, one supreme God, and his ministers under him 
And the same Livy elsewhere declares this to have been the 
general opinion of the Romans and Italians likewise at that time; 
where he tells us, how they quarrelled with Q. Fulvius Flaccus, 
for that when being censor, and building a new temple in Spain, 
he uncovered another temple dedicated to Juno Lacinia amongst 
the Brutii, and taking off the marble tiles thereof, sent them into 
Spain to adorn his new erected temple withal; and how they 
accused him thereupon publicly in the senate house in this 
manner:f Quod ruinis templorum templa sdificaret, tanquam | 
non iidem ubique dii immortales essent, sed spoliis aliorum alii 
colendi exornandique, ‘“ That with the ruins of temples he 
built up temples; asif there were not every where the same im- 
mortal gods; but that some of them might be worshipped and 
adorned with the spoils of others.”!° 


* Lib. 28. cap. 12. [P. 679.] 

® The learned Doctor has not quoted this passage of Livy as it stands in the author, 
but has extracted his meaning from a greater number of words, I doubt, however, 
whether many will approve of the interpretation. Livy writes that Hannibal’s army 
was composed of various nations, differing not only in manners, language, and religion, 
but almost in gods. To me it seems difficult to understand how it can be inferred from 
hence, that their gods were really the same, although bearing different names, and more- 
over, that they worshipped one supreme God more excellent than the others, whom they 
regarded as his ministers, Learned men who are prepossessed in favour of a particular 
args oes too ingenious in explaining the words of ancient authors, 

oc, 5. 

20 This passage occurs lib. 42, cap. 3. p. 1113. It certainly shows that Livy, who 
here introduces the Roman people speaking his own sentiments, supposed the gods 
of the Romans to be worshipped also in Spain and other parts of the world. This was 
the general opinion of almost all the Romans: which seems to have originated in the 
first instance from a similarity of rites, and afterwards to have been strengthened by con-. 
siderations. of public utility. Forthe Romans calculated upon being able more easily. 
to conciliate barbarous nations, if they could induce them to amalgamate their cere- 
monies, deities, and religion with their own, and could instil into their minds a belief, 
that the gods of Rome were the same as those of Gaul, Spain,and Germany. Hence, 
they gave the names of their own gods to.those of barbarous nations, But that which 
here forms.the main point in question, is not equally clear from this passage, namely, 
that Livy supposed all nations to have worshipped one supreme God of infinite power, 
and the lord of the universe. 
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The Egyptians were doubtless the most saa Saal of all the 
Pagans, and the most oddly discrepant from the rest in their 
manner of worship; yet nevertheless, that these also agreed with 
the rest in those fundamentals of worshipping one supreme and 
universal Numen, together with his inferior ministers, as Plutarch 
sets himself industriously to maintain it, in that forementioned 
book De Iside; so was it further cleared and made out (as 
Damascius informs us) by two famous Egyptian philosophers, 
Asclepiades and Heraiscus, in certain writings of theirs, that 
have been since lost :* Alyurrfoug 82 5 piv E¥Snpoc ovdey axprbic 
ioropst? Oi db Aiybrriot xa? tpac prdcogar yeyovdrec, tEhveyKav 
avroy tiv adnBaav Kxexouupevny, supdvrec tv Alyunrloie 8h riot 
Adyotc, we ein car’ abrove } piv pla tov 8dwy apxn, oxdrocg 
ayvworor, &c. lortov 8 cad exeivo wept ray Aiyumriwy, Sre deatpe- 
tixol siot woAAaXOU THY Kata Eywoy UpecTwTwr' bret Kal TO voNTEY 
Siypfxacw ig wo\Awy Sewv Widryrac, we teort pabciv roic 
ixelywy avyypdupacw evruxovcw rotc BovAopévac’ Afyw 8? ri 
‘Hpaioxov avaypagy rov Aiyunrlov xaSdAov Adyou, rode Toy 
TipéxAoy ypageloy riv gpiddcogov, cai ry aptaputvy yodgeotar 
ouptpwvla id “AakAnmiasou trav Aiyurrlwy mpd¢ rove GAdove 
GcoAdyouc, “ Though Eudemus hath given us no certain account 
of the Egyptians, yet the Egyptian philosophers of latter times 
bave declared the hidden truth of their theology, having found 
in some Egyptian monuments, that, according to them, there is 
one principle of all things, celebrated under the name of the 
unknown darkness, and this thrice repeated, &c. Moreover, this 
is to be observed concerning these Egyptians, that they are wont 
to divide and multiply things that are one and the same. And 
accordingly, have they divided and multiplied the first Intelli- 
gible, or the one supreme Deity, into the as ete of many 
gods ; as any one may find, that pleases to consult their writings: 

mean that of Heraiscus, entitled, the Universal doctrine of the 
Egyptians, and inscribed to Proclus, the philosopher; and that 
symphony or harmony of the Egyptians with other theologers, 
begun to be written by Asclepiades, and left imperfect.” Of 
which work of Asclepiades, the Egyptian Suidas, also maketh 
mention upon the word Heraiscus: ‘O 8 ’AcxAnmadne émi 
wAsiov tv roic Alyumrlotg BiEAlore avarpadele, axotblotepoc Hy 
augi SeoAoylav rijv warptov, apxac TE adrig Kai péoca Stecxeuptvog, 
we tEsoriw eldlvat capac aod tw buvwy, ov avyytypagev tic Tove 
Aiyurriwy Seovc, xal amd tii¢ xpayparelac, Hy Spunce yoagpev 
mepitxovoay trav Seodoyi@v amacwv suudwrlav, “But Ascle- 
piades haying been more conversant with ancient Fey ptian 
writings, was more thoroughly instructed, and exactly skilled in 
his country theology; he having searched into the principles 


. * Damaasc. de Princ. M.S. [Vide Wolfii Anecdota Grasca, tom. 3. p. 260.] 
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thereof, and all the consequences resulting from them; as mani- 
festly appeareth from those hymns which he composed in praise 
of the Egyptian gods, and from that tractate begun to be written 
by him (but left unfinished) which containeth the symphony of 
all theologies.” Now, we say that Asclepiades’ symphony of all 
the pagan theologers, and therefore of the Egyptian with the 
rest, was their agreement in those two fundamentals expressed 
by Plutarch; namely, the ng 2 of one supreme and 
universal Numen, Reason, and Providence, governing all things ; 
and then of his subservient ministers (the imstrments of provi- 
dence) appointed by him over all the parts of the world: which 
being honoured under several names, and with different rites and 
ceremonies, according to the laws of the respective countries, 
caused all that diversity of religions that was amongst them. 
Both which fundamental points of the theology were in 
like manner acknowl by Symmachus,’ the first of them 
being thus expressed: A¢quum est, quicquid omnes colunt, unum 
putari, “ That all religions agreed in this, the worshipping of one 
and the same supreme Numen:” and the second thus, Varios 
custodes urbibus mens divina distribuit, “That the divine Mind 
appointed divers guardian and tutelar spirits under him, unto 
cities and countries.” He there adding also, that suus cuique 
mos est, suum cuique jus, “ that every nation had their neoullae 
modes and manners in worshipping of these ;” and that these 
external differences in religion ought not to be stood upon, but 
every one to observe the religion of his own country. Or else 
these two fundamental points of the pagan theology may be thus 
expressed: first, that there is one self-origi eity, who was 
Snuutovpyoc, or “ Maker of the whole world ;” secondly, that there 
are besides him other gods also, to be ey worshipped 
(that is, intellectual beings superior to men) which were notwith- 
standing all made or created by that one. us thus declareth 
their sense:* Td wrnOoc rwHv Sedv Epyow tori rov Syuoupyo, 
apa te xdopuy yevduevov, “That the multitude of gods is the 
work of the Demiurgus, made by him, together with the world.” 


1 Epistolar. lib. 10. ep. 61. p. 442. 

* Ecl. Phys. cap. 1. tae l. p. 4.] 

* What the learned Doctor here states respecting the subject of this unfinished 
work of Asclepiades, On the Harmony of all Religions, is mere conjecture, alto- 
gether unsupported by arguments. For no ancient author has given us any account 
of the contents of this book. But, even supposing the conjecture to be well-founded, 
still I should consider, that little reliance is to be placed upon the authority of this 
writer. For the fact of his having dedicated his work to Proclus shows him to have 
belonged to the sect of the later Platonists, of which Proclus wfs a distinguished mem- 
ber. Doubtless, therefore, his object was to prove in this book, that the principles of 
his own sect were espoused not only by the Egyptians, but by all other nations: the 
vanity and futility of which is self-evident. ost of the gods of ancient nations, as 
has already been justly observed by the erudite J. Le Clerc, Biblioth. Choisie, tom. 3. 
p. 81, were men who had lived in those countries, where they were worshipped. Con- 
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eras that the oe rs did thus een 
acknow one supreme univ umen, appears plain 

from hence, because they supposed the whale woud to be 
an animal. Thus the writer De Placitis Philos.* and out 
of him Stobeus, Oi piv GrAAo wavrec Eunbuxov Tov Kéopoy 
cat soovola Stomobpevov’ Asbxurmog 8 xal Anpdkxpirog «al 
"Ex xovpog, wat Scoe td aroma sloryouvrat cal Td Kevov, ovrE 


Zapvyov ovre wpovola SctomcioSa, dboau 8 rei adrddcyy, “ All 
at be assert the world to be an animal, and sooth Provi- 
dence; only Leucippus, Democritus, and Epicurus, and those 
who make atoms and vacuum the principles of al] things, dis- 
senting, who neither acknowledge world to be animated, nor 
et to be governed by Providence, but by an irrational nature.” 
ere, by the way, we may observe the fraud and juggling of 
Gassendus,* who takes occasion from hence highly to extol and 
applaud Epicurus, as one who approached nearer to Christianity 
than ali the other philosophers, in that he denied the world to be 
an animal; whereas, according to the and notions of 
those times, to deny the world’s animation, and to be an Atheist, 
or to deny a God, was one and the same thing; because all the 
Pagans, who then asserted providence, held the world also to be 
animated: neither did Epicurus deny the world’s animation upon 
any other account than this, because he denied Providence. 


sequently, he who endeavoured to refer the gods of all nations as it were to one 
family, and to identify them with those of the Egyptians, undertook a task no less 
difficult than his, who should take upon himself to prove, that the Mediterranean sea is 
the same as that which washes the shores of America or Arabia, or in other words, 
should attempt to show that to be a fact which is altogether impossible. But to try to 
reduce all the religions ef the globe to the standard of the one Platonic sect, is even 
much more inaane. Hence, those who laboured to do s0, were obliged to resort to kinds 
of physical and imaginary interpretations, which the ancient Christians deservedly de- 
spised and ridiculed. But it was of the utmost importance to the Platonists to make 
the more ignorant believe, that all religions harmonized with each other and especially 
with the dogmas of their own sect, in order that they might not be without an answer 
to the Christians, who founded their strongest argument against the truth of the ancient 
superstitions upon the discordance both of the philosophers and their religions: as 
among other things is shown in Hermias’ Irrisio Philosophie Gentilis, usually pub- 
lished along with Tatianus, 

* Plut. lib. 2. cap. 8. Stob. Ecl. Phys. cap. 25. 

* I regret that the learned Doctor has not pointed out the passage in which Gas- 
sendi suffered such words to escape him. In the writings which he has left behind him 
on the subject of Epicurus and his philosophy, nothing of the kind is to be found ; 
although be there leaves no stone unturned in order to purge the character of this 
philosopher of every stain of infamy. As regards the opinion here professed by Dr. 
Cudworth, that all the ancient philosophers who asserted a god held the world to be 
animated, I cannot entirely concur in it. I much question whether Socrates, the 
— of philosophy, believed in the world’s animation, although, as is evident from 

enophon, he entertamed no doubt of the being of a god. Nor will what Plato 
makes him say, persuade me to the contrary ; eice it is notorious, that Plato attributes 
many things to him to which he was altogether opposed. The soul ascribed by 
Aristotle to the world is the shadow and ghost of a soul rather than a soul ; at all 
events, very different from that of Plato and Pythagoras. And yet he did not 
utterly deny a god ; as we have already shown in another place. I pass over the rest 
of the ancient philosophers, 
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the ground upon which this opinion of the world’s animation 
was built, was such as might be obvious even to vulgar under- 
standings; and it is thus expressed by Plotinus, according to the 
sense of the ancients :* “Aroroy rov ovpavdy avyov Aflyety, Huw, 
Of pépog owparoc Exouev Tou ravroc, Yuxny txdvrwy’ wa yap 
av rd péooe tcxev, apbxou rov tavroc dvroc; “ It is abanid: to 
affirm that the heaven or world is inanimate, or devoid of life and 
soul, when we ourselves, who have but a part of the mundane 
body inus, are endued with soul. For how could a part have 
life and soul in it, the whole being dead and inanimate?” Now, 
if the whole world be one animal, then must it needs be governed 
by one soul, and not by many. Which one soul of the world, and 
the whole mundane animal, was by some of the pagan theologers 
(as namely the Stoica, taken to be the rpwroce Sebc, “ the first 
and highest God of all.” 

Nevertheless, others of the pagan theologers, though asserting 
the world’s animation likewise, yet would by no means allow the 
mundane soul to be the supreme Deity; they conceiving the first 
and highest God to be an abstract and immoveable mind, and 
not a soul. Thus the panegyrist, cited also by Gyraldus,f in- 
vokes the supreme Deity doubtfully and cautiously, as not 
knowing well what to call him, whether soul or mind: Te, 
‘umme rerum sator, cujus tot nomina sunt, quot gentium linguas 
esse voluisti; quem enim te ipse dici velis, scire non possumus: 
sive in te quedam vis mensque divina est, que toto infusa 
mundo omnibus miscearis elementis, et sine ullo extrinsecus 
accedente vigoris impulsu, per te ipse movearis; sive aliqua 
supra omne celum potestas es, que hoc opus totum ex altiore 
nature arce despicias: Te, inquam, oramus, &c. “ Thou supreme 
Original of all things, who hast as many names as thou hast 
pleased there should be languages; whether thou beest a certain 
divine force and soul, that infused into the whole world art 
mingled with all the elements, and without any external impulse 
moved from thyself; or whether thou beest a power elevated 
above the heavens, which jookest down upon the whole work of 
nature, as from a higher tower; thee we invoke,” &c. And as 
the supreme Deity was thus considered only as a perfect mind 
superior to soul, so was the mundane soul and whole animated 
world called by these Pagans frequently, Asérepoc Oedc, “ The 
second God.” Thus in the Asclepian Dialogue or Perfect Ora- 
tion, is the Lord and Maker of all said to have made a second 
god visible and sensible, which is the world. 

But for the most part, they who asserted a God, superior to 
the soul of the world, did maintain a trinity of universal prin- 


* En. 4. lib. 8. cap. 7, {De Dubiis Anima, lib. 1. p, 576.] 
+ Hist. Deor. p, 12. 
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ciples, or divine hypostases subordinate; they conceiving, that 
as there was above the mundane soul a perfect mind or intellect, 
so that mind and intellect, as such, was not the first principle 
neither, because there must be voynréy in order of nature before 
vouc, an Intelhgible before intellect. Which first Intelligible 
was called by them, rd ty and rayaféyv, “the One,” and “ the 
Good,” or unity and goodness itself substantial, the cause of 
mind and all things. Now as the ‘‘Tagathon,” or highest of 
these three hypostases, was sometimes called by them, ‘O rpwroc 
Sd¢, “ The first God,” and vote or “ Intellect,” 6 debrepoc Sede, 
“the second god;” so was the mundane soul and animated 
world called rpfroc Sede, “ the third god.” Thus Numenius in 
Proclus upon Plato's Timeus :* Novupijviog piv yap tpeic avup- 
whoac Yeodc, warépa pev xaXei tov Towrov, womnTHy O8 Tov Sedbre- 
pov, tolnua oe rav rolrov’ 6 yap Kxdopog «ar avrov 6 rplrog zort 
Sede, we 6 car avrov Snuuoupydc dirroc, 5 te rowrog Kal 6 Sebrepog 
Sedc, Td O2 Snutoupyobuevoy 6 rolroc, “ Numenius praising three 
gods, calls the father the first God, the maker the second; and 
the work the third. For the world, according to him, is the 
third god; as he supposes also two opificers, the first and the 
second God.” Plotinusf in like mapner speaks of this also, as 
very familiar language amongst those Pagans: Kal 6 xdéepoc 
Sed¢, Gorep sbhvnbec Abyev, rpfroc, “ And the world, as is com- 
monly said, is the third god.” 

But neither they who held the supreme Deity to be an im- 
moveable mind or intellect, superior to the mundane soul (as 
Aristotle and Xenocrates) did suppose that mundane soul and 
the whole world to have depended upon many such immoveable 
intellects self-existent, as their first cause, but only upon one: | 
nor they, who admitting a trinity of divine hypostases, made 
the supreme Deity properly to be a Monad above mind or in- 
tellect, did conceive that intellect to have depended upon many 
such monads, as first principles co-ordinate, but upon one only. 
_ From whence it plainly appears, that the pagan theologers did 
always reduce things under a monarchy, and acknowledge not 
many independent deities, but one universal Numen (whether 
called soul, or mind, or monad) as the head of all. ough it 
hath been already declared, that those Pagans, who were Trini- 
tarians, especially the Platonists, do often take those their three 
hypostases subordinate (a monad, mind, and soul) all together, 
for the rd Sciov, or one supreme Numen; as supposing an extra- 
ordinary kind of unity in that trinity of By pose and so as it 
were a certain latitude and gradation in the Deity. 

Where by the way two things may be observed concerning 
the pagan theologers; first, that according to them generally the 


* Page 93. + Ennead. 3. lib. 5. sect. 6. [P. 296.] 
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whole corporeal system was not a dead thing, like a machine or 
automaton artificially made by men, but that life and soul was 
mingled with and diffused through it all: insomuch that Aris- 
totle himself taxes those who made the world to consist of 
nothing but monads or atoms altogether dead and inanimate, as 
being therefore a kind of Atheists. Secondly, that how much 
soever some of them supposed the supreme Deity and first 
Cause to be elevated above the heaven and corporeal world, yet 
did they not therefore conceive, either the world to be quite cut 
off from that, or that from the world, so as to have no commerce 
with it, nor influence upon it; but as all proceeded from this 
first Cause, so did they suppose that to be closely and intimately 
united with all those emanations from itself (though without 
mixture and confusion), and all to subsist in it, and be pervaded 
by it. Plutarch, in his Platonic Questions* propounds this 
among the rest: Tl 6 wore rov avwratw Sedv watépa wavrwy 
kat tounrny moogeirev; “ Why Plato called the highest God the 
father and maker of all?” ‘To which he answers in the first 
place thus: Tov piv Seay yevyntov «al rov avOpwrwy rarip 
tort, month St ray adwywy Kat Tov apbywr, “That perhaps he 
was called the father of all the generated gods, and of men, but 
the maker of the irrational and inanimate things of the world.” 
But afterward he adds, that this highest God might therefore be 
styled the father of the whole corporeal world also, as well as 
the maker, because it is no dead and inanimate thing, but endued 
with life: "Embéyou yap ylyunatc 7 yéveole gore’ cal roimrov piv, 
olog #ixoddpocg 7} UpavTnc, h Avoac Snuoupyoc 7h avdplavroc, 
amhAXakrat TO yevdusvov Epyou’ amo o& Tov yevvhaavrog apyn. 
Kal dvvamic tyxékparat Ty Texvwiévrt, Kal ouvéxer Thy pdbow, 
anrdoracpa kat pdptov ovcay Tov Texywoavroc. ‘“Ezei rolyuy ov 
metAacuévac & Kdapog ovd? suvnppooptvare momjuacw forxer, 
aAX’ tory airy) potoa woAAn Jwdérnrog Kat Jedryroc, ny 6 Jed 
tyxattoweipsy ad’ éauTov Ty DAY Kal xatéuéEev, sixdtwo Gua ma- 
Tio Te Tov Kédopov, Gwou yeyordrog, Kal tromrn¢ erovopaZerat, 
‘‘ Generation is the making or production of something animate. 
And the work of an artificer, as an architect or statuary, as soon 
as it is produced, departeth and is removed from the maker 
thereof, as having no intrinsic dependence upon him; whereas 
from him that, begetteth, there is a principle and power infused 
into that which is begotten, and mingled therewith, that con- 
taineth the whole nature thereof, as being a kind of avulsion 
from the begetter. Wherefore since the world is not like to 
those works that are artificially made and compacted by men, 
but hath q participation of life and divinity, which God hath in- 
serted into it, and mingled with it, God is therefore rightly 
styled by Plato, not only the maker, but also the father of the 
* Page 100. par. 
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whole world as being an animal.” To the same purpose also 
Plotinus,* Tevdéuevoe 8y, olov olkde tic xadde¢ xat roulXAoc, ovk 
areTuhSn TOU wewoinKdroc, OVS av Exolywosy avrov’ Exe yao 
Puxiy, kparovmevog, ov kparap, kal 2ydpuevoc, AN’ ovK Exwy, KetTat 
yap tv ry Yuyy avexoboy autor, kal ov« auompoy Zoriy airing, WE 
av év daa Slervov teyyspuevov Cwy, “The world being made as 
a large and stately edifice, was neither cut off and separated 
from its Maker, nor yet mingled and confounded with him. For- 
asmuch as he still remaineth above, presiding over it; the world 
being so animated, as rather to be possessed by soul than to pos- 
sess it, it lying in that great Psyche, which sustaineth it, as a 
net in the waters, all moistened with life.” Thus Plotinus sup- 
posing the whole corporeal world to be animated, affirmeth it 
neither 1o be cut off from its maker (by which maker-he here 
understands the mundane soul), nor yet that mundane soul 
itself to be immersed into its body the world, after the same 
manner as our human souls are into these bodies; but so to pre- 
side over it, and act it, as a thing elevated above it. And 
though, according to him, that second divine hypostasis of - 
Nous or Intellect be in like manner elevated above this mun- 
dane soul, and again, that first hypostasis or supreme Deity 
(called by him unity and goodness), above intellect; yet the 
corporeal world could not be said to be cut off from these 
neither; they being all three (monad, mind, and soul) closely 
and intimated united together. 

XXX. The Hebrews were the only nation, who before 
Christianity for several ages professedly opposed the polytheism 
and idolatry of the pagan world. Wherefore it may be proba- 
bly concluded, that they had the right notion of this pagan 
polytheism, and understood what it consisted in, viz. whether in 
worshipping many unmade, self-originated deities, as partial 
creators of the ‘world; or else in worshipping, besides the su- 
preme God, other created beings superior to men? Now Philo 
plainly understood the pagan polytheism after this latter way ; 
as may appear from this passage of his in his book concerning 
the Confusion of Languages, where speaking of the supreme 
God (the maker and lord of the whole world), and of his dvuva- 
pac apwyol, his ‘‘innumerable assistant powers,” both visible 
and invisible, he adds:t KararAaytyreg ovv riveg tihv ixatepou 
Tay kdopwy ovatv ov pdvov Sroug 2EeOelwoay, adda kal ra Kad- 
Atora rw Ev avTol¢g pEpwr, HALov, kai ceAfuny, kal rdv obyrarte . 
oUpavoy, arep ovdEv aidtsOevrec Seodc kxdAscay, @v thy énlvoay 
kariowy Mwioie gnot’ xbpte, copie, BactAcd rw Jewv, EvdeaEww ric 
wap’ Umnkdouc &o Xovroc Stapopac, “ Wherefore some men being 
struck with admiration of both these worlds, the visible and the 


* Ennead, 4. lib. 3. cap. 9. [P. 379.] t Page 345. 
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invisible, have not only deified the whole of them, but alzo their 
several parts, as the sun, and the moon, and the whole heaven: 
they not ecrupling to call these gods. Which notion and lan- 
guage of theirs Moses respected in those words of his, Thou 
Lord the king of gods; he thereby declaring the transcendency of 
the supreme God above all those his subjects called gods.” To 
the same purpose Philo writeth also in his Commentary upon 
the Decalogue :* Tacay ot riv rotabrny repOpelav arwodpevor, 
rovc adsApodc gpboe pT} ToooKxuvwpev, ei Kal xaSapwripac «al 
aSavarwripac ovalag EXaxov' adeAga & adAfhAwy ra yevdpueva, 
caf’ & yéyovev’ tre cat warnp awavrwy 6 Tommie Twv brwv* Kal 
TowrTor rovro xa icowraroy wapayyeAua ornXcrebowpev ev avroic, 
{va roy avwrdrw voulZev re Kat ryuqv Iesv, “ Wherefore remoy- 
ing all such imposture, let us worship no beings, that are by 
nature brothers and germane to us, though endued with far 
more pure and immortal essences than we are. For all created 
things, as such, have a kind of germane and brotherly equality 
with one another, the Maker of all things being their common 
father. But let us deeply infix this first and most holy com- 
mandment in our breasts, to acknowledge and worship one only 
highest God.” And again afterwards: “Ocoe piv HAlov, xal ce- 
Ahvne, kal rov obumravrocg ovpavo’ Te kai xéopov, Kal rwv iy 
avroic dAocxEpeotatov peowy, wo Sewv, rpdmodol re cal Jepa- 
wevrat, Aapapravovat, rode Urnxdove Tov apxovrog seuvbvorrec, 
“They who worship the sun, and the moon, and the whole 
heaven and world, and the principal ite of them as gods, err, 
in that they worship the subjects of the primes ;” whereas the 
poe alone ought to be worshipped. Thus, according to 

hilo, the pagan polytheism consisted in giving religious wor- 
ship, besides the supreme God, to other created understanding 
beings, and parts of the world, more pure and immortal than 
men.* 

* Page 758. . 

* I have no hesitation in saying, however, that these passages of Philo contain nothing 
confirmatory of Dr. Cudworth’s opinion, that the pagan polytheists worshipped one God, 
superior to all the other deities. For in the former Philo affirms merely, that Moses 
held this belief and rebuked the folly of the nations, that called the world and the 
several parts of the world gods, by this very invocation of the supreme Being. But 
what, I ask, has this to do with the opinion of the Pagans respecting one God ? 
Does it follow, because they worshipped the world and the several parts of the world 
as gods and Moses abominated this wickedness, that there was no one so insane as to 
discard a supreme God, the parent of all things? For my part I think not, being 
convinced, that the worthy Doctor has here been much too quick-sighted in interpreting 
Philo. Neither is the other passage of more avail, in this matter. In it Philo is 
showing, that we ought to worship one God and not to pay created beings the homage, 
which is due only to the Creator. But I cannot understand, how the circumstance o 
Philo’s inculcating the worship of one God and exhorting us to reject superstitions, Is 
to be regarded as proof, that all nations acknowledged one God. To confess the truth, 
the contrary seems to me to be evident rather from this passage. Indeed I think I 


can make it plainly appear, that Philo entertained a very different notion of idolatry 
from Dr, Cudworth and was of opinion, that the nations of antiquity had lost all 
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Flavius Josephus, in his Judaic Antiquities,> extolling Abra- 
ham’s wisdom and piety, writeth thus concerning him: [pwroe¢ 
ovy TroAua Scbv awogyvacsat Snuovpydy rev bAwv éva, which ~ 
some would adorn in this manner, “that Abraham was the 
first who publicly declared that there was one God the Demi- 

or maker of the whole world;” as if all mankind besides, 
at that time, had supposed the world to have been made not b 
one, but by many gods. But the true meaning of those wo 
is this, that Abraham was the first, who, in that degenerate age, 
publicly declared, that the maker of the whole world was the 


knowledge of one supreme Deity. To do so, I shall quote two passages, which in my 
opinion put it beyond all question. One occurs in his Commentary on the Decalogue, 
p. 751. 752. opp. where Philo is professedly treating upon the religion of the nations 
ignorant of the true religion: and in the first place divides it into its sects, as follows: 
’ExreSecoxcacs yap of pty rac récoapac apydc, yi, xai tdwp, cai déipa, cai rip, ot 
& Hrtoy, cai ceAnvny, wai rove G&dAove sa ol ba wal drdaveic acripag, ol d2 
pévoyv roy obpavdy, ul 82 roy cbuwayra Kéopoy, “ For some have deified the four 
elements, the earth, water, air, and fire ; others the sun, moon, planets, and fixed stars; 
‘others only heaven; and others the whole world.” Philo, therefore, as is manifest 
also from other passages of his, made the whole of the pagan polytheism to consist in 
the worship of the world or its parts, and did not believe departed men to belong to 
the number of pagan gods ; in which matter indeed he deferred too much to the expo- 
sitions of the ancient religions put forth by philosophers. Having made this distribu- 
tion, he boldly asserts of all these sects, that the knowledge of one supreme God was 
utterly obliterated and extinct among them: Tdy & dywrdrw cai hgh pl ake 
yevyntny, toy apyovra rijc peyddAne médewe, roy orpartapyny rij¢ anrrnrov 
orpartac, cai cuBepynrny, b¢ otrovopet owrnplwe dei ra ctpmayra, wapeca- 
AvWavro, “* But the supreme and most ancient Parent, the prince of the mighty city, 
the leader of the invincible army, the governor who ever wisely administers all things, 
they have veiled in obscurity.” He then at some length descants upon the folly of 
those, who held heaven and the stars in the rank of gods, and among other things 
expressly attributes to some of this clase the very opinion, which Dr. Cudworth denies 
to have ever been entertained by any people: “Evsoe wepi rac xplosc arovolg ro- 
caury kixonvrat, wo ob pévoy rad sipnpiva Seovdc vopizeayv, G\Ad cai Ecacroy 
abray piyioroy cai rpwroy Osby, rdy Gvra dvrwe, “ Some are so perverse in their 
judgment, as not only to believe that the above-mentioned things are gods, but also 
that each of them is the supreme and greatest God, who is really such.” If this be 
true, there were formerly those, who believed in the existence of a plurality of gods, 
perfectly equal te each other and not subject to the power of one. The other passage 
which I shall appeal to occurs in his book on Monarchy, p. 812. where he thus writes: 
Tivic fAwy cai cednvny cal rode EdNove doripac UrikaBoyr elvat Seode abroxpd- 
ropac, olg rd¢ ray ywvoutywy dxgvruyr alriag dviSecay, “ Some believed the sun, 
moon, and the rest of the stars, to be independent gods, to whom they referred the 
causes of all things.” We here see a kind of republic of gods, governing by their own 
power. But im the sequel he speaks still more plainly and among other things openly 
asserts, that many aeknowledged no other gods but the sun and moon: Oi ydp lddvrec 
roy cai cednyny, mwravoy ixdkavnQnoay dynvuroy, pdévoveg elvat robrovg 
Yeove vrorornoayrec, “ For some, beholding the sun——and moon, were led into in- 
extricable error——-supposing these to be the only gods.” For the rest of this argument 
I refer my reader to Philo himself, who certainly is very far from supporting the 
opinion of our author. 

5 Lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 28. &c. tom. 1. opp. But this passage, if even we adopt the 
learned Doctor's interpretation, is not at all to the present question. For Josephus is 
not stating, what sentiments the nations of antiquity entertained respecting God and 
religion, much less that those nations acknowledged one supreme Deity, but is merely 
expounding the doctrine and religious opinions of Abraham, whom no one has ever 
ventured to deny to have been a worshipper of one God. 
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one only God, and alone to be religiously worshipped; accord- 
ingly, as it follows afterwards in the same writer: “Qk xaAwe 
Eyer pdvy thy Ty Kal thy evyaptoriay amovivey, “to whom 

one men ought to give honour and thanks.” And the reason 
hereof is there also set down: Tov 6d Aouray, ci cal re mpde 
 evdaimovlay ovvreAdi, Kara TpooTayny Thy TovTOU TapeyELY ExacToV, 
kat ov xar oixelay icydy, “ Because all those other beings, that 
were then worshipped as gods, whatsoever any of them contri- 
buted to the happiness of mankind, they did it not by their own 
power, but by his appointment and command ;” he instancing in 
the sun and moon, and earth and sea, which are all made and 
ordered by a higher power and providence, by the force whereof 
they contribute to our utility. As if he should have said, that 
no created being ought to be ar ‘weared worshipped, but the 
Creator only. And this agreeth with what we read in Scripture 
concerning Abraham, that he “called upon the name of the 
Lord, p> y >x,* the God of the whole world ;” that is, he wor- 
shipped no particular created beings, as the other Pagans at that 
time did, but only that supreme universal Numen, which made 
and containeth the whole world. And thus Maimonides inter- 
preta that place, por mbxd xdx Toy -wn paw byd yen Ssnonnt 
‘* Abraham began to teach, that none ought to be religiously 
worshipped, save only the God of the whole world.” Moreover, 
the same Josephus® afterwards in his twelfth book brings in 
Aristeeus (who seems to have been a secret proselyted Greek) 
pleading with Ptolemeus Philadelphus, in behalf of the Jews 
and their liberty, after this manner: T7jv BactAclay cov dérovrog, 
Tov Jeuévou rove vdpoug avroic’ Tov yap awavra ovornodpevoy 
Sedy, cat ovror kat Hueic oebdpueOa, Zipva caXovvreg avrov, Eroluwe 
aro Tov cipracty tupbey ro Cov, thy emixAnow adrov vonaavrec, 
“ It would well agree with your goodness and magnanimity, to 
free the Jews from that miserable captivity which they are under: 
since the same God, who governeth your kingdom, gave laws to 
them, as I have by diligent search found out. For both they 
and we do alike worship the God who made all things, we calling 
him Zene, because he gives life to all. Wherefore for the honour 


* Gen. xxi. 23. + De Idol. c. 1. sect. 7. [P.7. Edit. Voss.] 

® Cap. 2. sect. 2. p. 586. tom. 1. opp. Havercampi. I should not be disposed to 
put much faith in this oration of Aristeus. For, I. It is the production of Josephus, 
who, as is well known, attempted to show, that there was less difference between the 
religion of the Jews and those of other nations, than people generally supposed ; in 
which he very frequently exceeds all bounds. II. The object of this oration was to 
ptopitiate the king, and to excite his compassion, And who is not aware, that in dis- 
courses of this kind men attend less to what is in strict conformity with the truth, than 
to what is calculated to produce an impression upon the minds of those, whom they 
are addressing. III. Supposing Aristzus to have really believed the Grecian Jupiter 
to be the same as the God of the Hebrews, still the opinion of a scholar and philo- 
sopher like him will be no clue to the religions of the people, who are accustomed to 
pay little regard to what wise men may’ say and inculcate. 
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of that God, whom they worship after a singular manner, please 
you to indulge them the liberty of returning to their native 
country.” here Aristeus also, according to the sense of 
Pagans, thus concludes: Know, O king, that I intercede not for 
these Jews, as having any cognation with them, Ilavrwv 8&8 
avOowruv Snuoipynua Svrwy tov Jeov, xa yivwoxwy avrov 
NOdMEVOY TOC EVTOLOVGY, tri TObTW Kal ce wapaxaAw, “ But all 
men being the workmanship of God, and knowing that he is 
delighted with beneficence, r therefore thus exhort you.” 

As for the latter Jewish writers and rabbins, it is certain, that 
the generality of them supposed the Pagans to have acknow- 
ledged one supreme and universal Numen, and to have wor- 
shipped all their other gods only as his ministers, or as mediators 


between him and them: Maimonides in Halacoth’ nysy describeth 
the rise of the pagan polytheism in the days of Enosh after this 
Manner: ITT Mw Sor Nyy mayan dyn myo SINT sa Wyo Wor wa 
peas 879 Sam Seer twa : Ome ASTON PAT pwr po Wy Word 
mwa pm mas ond porn pra penn pdr nx nmr dada aby 
Ser Sst wT Nas ond pdr, owwpds orawd on pw ed oman 
mma nasd man qoomp wo yas mw ve 1a5d) bd NT JA 
po by yaa wm wd “In the days of Enosh, the sons of 
men eset erred, and the wise men of that age became 
brutish (even Enosh himself being in the number of them); 
and their error was this, that since God had created the stars 
and spheres to govern the world, and placing them on high, 
had bestowed this honour upon them, that they should be his 
ministers and subservient instruments, men ought therefore 
to praise them, honour them, and worship them; this bein 

the pleasure of the blessed God,‘that men should magnify anal 
honour those whom himself hath magnified and honoured, as 
a king will have his ministers to be reverenced,. this honour 
redounding to himself.” Again, the same Maimonides in the 
beginning of the second chapter of that book writeth thus: 
bad Nd) Jd Nd ORTIAM Don Ios Tayd Ndw oH ayn nen apy 
‘pdy AN ym DYN dom ime Nds nn fo ome NdD aD Nd 
Wax Tay Ps by mt sar Ty xn oder Nr Owe yTY Tym 
mr may tay m sin mdmn 7 “an “ The foundation of that 
commandment against strange worship (now commonly called 
idolatry) is this, that no man should worship any of the creatures 
whatsoever, neither angel, nor sphere, nor star, nor any of the 
four elements, nor any thing made out of them. For though he 
that worships these things knows that the Lord is God, and 
superior to them all, and worships those creatures no otherwise 
than Enosh and the rest of that age did, yet is he nevertheless 
guilty of strange worship or idolatry.” And that, after the 


7 That is, De Idololatria, cap. }. sect. 1. p. 3. 
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times of Enosh also, in succeeding ages, the polytheism of the 
pagan nations was no other than this, the worshipping (besides 
one supreme God) of other created beings, as the ministers of 
his providencé, and as middles or mediators betwixt’ him and 
men, is deelared likewise by Maimonides (in his More Nevochim) 
to have been the universal belief of all the Hebrews or Jews :* 
mayda mde PRD Nyt iray xd mT Amay Taw sm d5 ‘8D yr mn 
“ON TMD xan yo mop at oar yo dd pd ye rot xd re 
TINT DN NTT NST MY Syn OMANI yO W Mona yo my" 
‘ysax xsmp wat> prot asm ts by may tnx bax pram Down 
wnmn ‘yan mms 12 pdrr xd mmm mm mbar por pra “You 
know, that whosoever committeth idolatry, he doth it not as 
supposing that there is no other god besides that which he wor- 
shippeth, for it never came into the minds of any idolaters, nor 
never will, that that statue, which is made by them of metal, or 
stone, or wood, is that very God who created heaven and earth; 
but they. worship those statues and images only as the repre- 
sentation of something which is a mediator between God and 
them.”® Moses Albelda, the author of the book entitled an n>»y 
‘“‘Gnolath Tamid,” resolves all the pagan polytheism and idolatry 
into these two principles, one of which respected God, and the 
other men themselves:{ maa xi “D> DAW Mm ITE mm syONT 
bww> oem 13 Jor ons DYyEAN ‘y TI pat xn maa Syn 
your tnd “12 Ny minw wy jad syenx cy mdaw von mm mon 


* P. 1. c. 36. 

6 I shall not attempt to call in question these testimonies of Maimonides, although I 
could offer a remark or two upon them perhaps not altogetiier unimportant. Let me in- 
timate, however, that this great master of the Jews was not wedded tothe same opinion as 
Dr. Cudworth, that there never existed # nation, which did not acknowledge one God, 
the king and lord of all the others. For there are passages, wherein he expressly states, 
that before Abraham inculcated the doctrine of one God, all knowledge of this supreme 
Being was lost to the world, and that the learned as well as unlearned believed in the 
existence of no deities, except the stars and heavenly bodies, In fact Maimonides 
comprises the entire history of idolatry, which he sup to have flournshed in the 
world before Abraham's time, in two periods. In the for niee of these periods the con- 
dition of mankind he tells us, was such as Dr. Cudworth supposes it to have been in all 
a:es, that is, they worshipped the stars and heavenly bodies, but yet did not deny a 
supreme God, whom all the stars obey: De Idololatria, cap. 1. sect. 23. p. 5. 6. 
In the latter period he considers much greater corruption to have prevailed, and the: 
ignorant and learned alike to have erred so grossly, as to acknowledge no god but the 
stare, the knowledge of one supreme Being being utterly eradicated. I shall give his 
own words, in a translation only, to save space, De Idololatr. cap. 1. sect. 5. p. 6. 
“ In process of time,” says he, “ the venerable and awful name perished from the 
mouths and minds of men, so that they no longer recognized it. And now the whole 
human race ... . knew nothing, but images. . . . . But even the wise among them, 
such as the priests and others of that clues, did not suppose any other god to exist 
besides the stars, on account and in resemblance of which those images were made.” 
This distribution Maimonides has in view in the second passage quoted by Dr. Cud- 
worth, when he declares, that though any one should worship many gods after the 
manner of Enoeh, that is, be addicted to the better sort of idolatry, he is nevertheless 
guilty of strange worship. From which therefore we can by no means infer, that 
Maimonides supposed all men formerly to have been devoted to that species of religion. 

+ Fol, 147. 
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Ins DN Sot OINT nyt) mM oNsy WH Poyw an :irr by sndban 
po Ty Ye wn mm oT rm Dw Nd DX YORyD TTannd 
Jor wesw a pai “1a wsy “ The idolaters first argued thus 
m respect of God; that since he was of such transcendent per- 
fection above men, it was not possible for men to be united to, 
or have communion with him, otherwise than by means of certain 
middle beings or mediators; as it is the manner of earthly kings, 
to have petitions conveyed to them by the hands of mediators 
and intercessors. Secondly, they thus argued also in respect of 
themselves; that being corporeal, so that they could not appre- 
hend God abstractly, they must needs have something sensible to 
excite and stir up their devotion and fix their imagination upon.” 
Joseph Albo, in the book called Ikkarim, concludes that Ahab, 
and the other idolatrous kings of Israel and Judah worshipped 
other gods upon those two accounts mentioned by Maimonides 
and no otherwise, namely, that the supreme God “ was honoured 
by worshipping of his ministers,” and that there ought to be 
“ eertam middies and mediators betwixt him and men,”* anxnme 
TTS smo me dado mT sans Py YT Am ben ‘sda dn 
De TTS MOT MAS] OeND tnwt py ma myo mabw Dn wwND 
D“ yr) TO IO nnwy> Paw Ym ox? ma Dwr ns thd Dawn YmpD 
an por pai ora “ Ahab, and other kings of Israel and Judah, 
and even Solomon himself, erred in worshipping the stars, upon 
those two accounts already mentioned out of Maimonides, not- 
withstanding that they believed the existence of God and his 
unity ; they partly conceiving that they should honour God in 
worshipping of his ministers, and partly worshipping them as 
mediators betwixt God and themselves.” And the same writer 
determines the meaning of that first commandment (which is to 
him the second) ‘ Thou shalt have no other gods before m 

face,” to be this, bond STN NW YD sya ONYRX OMW DDT 

pntaya -msx “ Thou shalt not set up other inferior gods as 
mediators betwixt me and thyself, or worship them so, as thinkin 

to honour me thereby.” R. David Kimchi (upon 2 Kin xvii} 
writeth thus concerning that Israelitish priest, who, by the king 
of Assyria’s command, was sent to Samaria to teach the new 
inhabitants thereof to worship the God of that land (of whom it 
ia afterwards said, that they both feared the Lord, and. served 
their idols): ym xd 455 rot Tay CXTay yr xbw ord AN ON 
pwan Sows ya Dds NIT DIP Mw do 1a aw DT NIM _»o*aND 
qaday pay im wo ormdn my ovtay yrmw ond tox IN 
pe "> Yao Ady oy Nd ONT NN wD pada bem mona Nam 
Nar Pa ora pMysaex ony ome ovaiww ede dar pia 
“Tf he should have altogether prohibited them their idolatry, 
they would not have hearkened to him, that being a thing which 


* Pp, 3. c. 18. 
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all those eastern people were educated in from their very infancy, 
insomuch that it was a kind of first principle to them. Where- 
fore he permitted them to worship all their several gods, as 
before they had done; only he required them to direct the 
intention of their minds to the God of Israel (as the supreme) 
for those gods could neither do them good nor hurt, otherwise 
than according to his will and pleasure: but they worshipped 
them to this purpose, that they might be MEDIATORS betwixt them 
and the Creator.” In the book Nitzachon, all the polytheism 
and idolatry of the Pagans is reduced to these three heads: first, 
ynapd pwn smwe way “ When they worshipped the ministers of 
God, as thinking to honour him thereby ;” and secondly, may 
p1ya psd yirw onix “ When they worshipped them as orators 
and intercessors for them with God;” and lastly, n21> yaxi pyd Tay 
«‘ When they worshipped statues of wood and stone for memo- 
rials of him.” And though it be true that Isaac Abrabanel 
(upon 2 Kings xvii.) does enumerate more species of pagan 
idolatry, even to the number of ten, yet are they all of them 
but so many several modes of creature-worship ; and there is no 
such thing amongst them to be found, as the worshipping of 
many unmade independent deities, as partial creators of the 
world. : 

Moreover, those Rabbinic writers commonly interpret certain 
places of, the Scripture to this sense, that the pagan idolaters did 
notwithstanding acknowledge one supreme Deity, as that Jeremy 
x. 7, “ Who is there that will not fear thee, thou King of nations ? 
For amongst all their wise men, and in all their kingdoms, there 
is none like unto thee; though they are become altogether 
brutish, and their worshipping of stocks is a doctrine of vanity ;” 
for Maimonides thus glosseth upon those words: mys dart md5 
jon sn ban mw ovtaw emd-on omyo dax aad at mew 
‘“* As if he should say, all the Gentiles know, that thou art the 
only supreme God, but their error and folly consisteth in this, 
that they think this vanity of worshipping inferior gods to be a 
thing agreeable to thy will.” And thus also Kimchi in his Com- 
mentaries : TINT OT wo oY dar7 Detaaym DMT eps Jay xd 
aD po ova oMDd2 b957 Dee ‘oom doa ody Too mx *D 
TM99T $897 WAN) DDI PDA Dyer ond xdx pear DMT Os) 
sp NON DvTay Nd DAD yays ONT DIDS Ne SDH DT DIT *D 
DyyroN End> nw om “ Who will not fear thee? It is fit, 
that even the nations themselves, who worshipped idols, should 
fear thee, for thou art their king; and indeed amongst all the 
wise men of the nations, and in all their kingdoms, it is generally 
acknowledged, that there is none like unto thee. Neither do 
they worship the stars otherwise than as mediators betwixt thee 
and them. Their wise men know that an idol is nothing; and 
though they worship stars, yet do they worship them as thy 
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ministers, and that they may be intercessors for them.” Another 
place is that, Malachi i. 11. which, though we read in the future 
tense, as a prophecy of the Gentiles, yet the Jews understand it 
of that present time, when those words were written, “ From 
the rising of the sun to the going down thereof, my name is 
great among the Gentiles; and in every place incense is offered 
to my name, and a pure oblation, for my name is great amongst 
the Gentiles, saith the Lord of hosts. But you. profane it,” ka 


Upon which words R. Solomon glosseth thus: y1Y y nd WW “DY 
mon px wowd anim ops d955 bho by aim mex xi “ The 
pagan Polytheists and idolaters know, that there is one God 
superior to all those other gods and idols worshipped by them; 
and in every place are there free-will offerings brought to m 
name, even amongst the Gentiles.” And Kimchi agreeth wit 
him herein: mapm =e 33 DY DYawrT NIBd OvTAYy Deis *D dy Dx 
DAI A DM YEON Ww DNs DvTayw Ndx we “ Although the 
Pagans worshipped the host of heaven, yet do they confess me 
to be the first Cause, they worshipping them only as in their 
Opinion certain mediators betwixt me and them.” Whether 
either of these two places of Scripture does sufficiently prove 
what these Jews would have, or no; yet, however, it is evident 
from their interpretations of them, that themselves supposed the 
Pagans to have acknowledged one supreme Deity, and that their 
other gods were all but his creatures and ministers. Never- 
theless, there is another place of Scripture, which seems to sound 
more to this purpose, and accordingly hath been thus interpreted 
by Rabbi Solomon and others, Psalm Ixv. 6, where God is called 
mprm oy pay “yp do mean “ The confidence of all the ends of 
the earth, and of them that are afar off in the sea,” that is, even 
of all the pagan world. ae 

Thus we see plainly, that the Hebrew doctors and rabbins 
have been generally of this persuasion, that the nations 
anciently, at least the intelligent amongst them, acknowledged 
one supreme God of the whole world; and that all their 
other gods were but creatures and inferior ministers; which 
were worshipped by them upon these two accounts, either as 
thinking, that the honour done to them redounded to the Supreme, 
or else that they might be y»s*5, mp 1D, and o*ysnn, “ their 
mediators, and intercessors, orators, and negotiators” with him. 
Which inferior gods of the Pagans were supposed by these 
Hebrews to be chiefly of two kinds, angels and stars or spheres. 
The latter of which the Jews, as well as Pagans, concluded to 
be animated and intellectual; for thus Maimonides expressly :* 
pay) ovr orm or >owm my wea ‘dya pao ovdadsrn praziort 5D 
indym spdo Yt wd amNT Is ba Dyn mm WNW 2 nk p>) 


* Jesude Hattotah, c. 3. sect. 9. 
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DoNdar WD HIsY> OMNDD? Prawn “The stars and spheres are 
every one of them animated, and endued with life, knowledge 
and understanding. And they acknowledge Him, who com- 
manded and the world was made, every one of them, according to 
their degree arid excellency, praising and honouring him, as the 
angels do.” And this they would confirm from that place of 
scripture, Neh. ix. 6, “‘ Thou, even thou, art Lord alone; thou 
hast made heaven, the heaven of heavens with all their host, the 
earth with all things that are therein, the seas and all that is 
therein, and theu preservest them all; and the host of heaven 
worshippeth thee :” the host of heaven being commonly put for 
the stars. 

XXXII. But lastly, this same thing is plainly confirmed from 
the Scriptures of the New Testament also; that the Gentiles 
and Pagans, however Polytheists and idolaters, were not unac- 
quainted with the knowledge of the true God, that is, of the one 
only self-existent and omnipotent Being, which comprehendeth 
all things under him: from whenee it must needs follow, that 
their other many gods were all of them supposed to have been 
derived from this one, and to be dependent on him. 

For first, St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romane? tells us, that 
these Gentiles or Pagans did riv aAfOaav tv adala xaréxev, 
“hold the truth in unrighteousness, or unjustly detain and imprison 
the same.” Which ia, chiefly to be understood of the truth con- 
cerning God, as appears from that which follows, and therefore, 
implies the Pagans not to have been unfurnished of such a 
knowledge of God, as might and ought to have kept them from 
all kinds of idolatry, however, by their default it proved ineffec- 
tual to that end; as is afterwards declared: Ovx éoxfuacay rév 
Ocdy Exed ty treyvwoe,* “They liked not to retain God in the 

ition,” or “ practical knowledge of him.” Where there is a 
distinction to be observed betwixt yrwore and éafyywaie, “ the 
knowledge” and “the agnition” of God; the former whereof, in 
this chapter, is plainly granted to the Pagans, though the latter 
be here denied them, because they lapsed into polytheism and 


* I am not disposed to undervalue this exposition of the apostle’s words, which as- 
sumes éy dducig to be the same as ddixcwe, or “ unjustly ;” nor am I ignorant, that it has 
been adopted by men of the highest eminence. Nevertheless, the following interpretation, 
. Tam convinced, is more elegant and more in accordance with the context: ‘“ Who by 
their injustice have prevented the truth from developing itself in their minds.” That the 
words themselves will bear this interpretation, is unquestionable ; neither does any one 
require to be told, that dducia signifies impicty and depravity generally. And that the 
heavenly truth was formerly, as it is daily even now, stifled as it were and suppressed by 
the impiety, vices, and lusts of mankind, is most manifest. And the more depraved 
and vicious we are, the less are our minds illumined with the light of reason and true 
wisdom. Hence, the Gentiles, indulging in a most depraved course of life and im- 
posing no restraint upon their lusts, by this ddecia caused their knowledge of God to 
be gradually extinguished in their minds and the most pernicious errors to usurp the 
place of truth. 

* Verse 28. . 
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idolatry; which is the meaning of these words: MernAAatav 
thy adnPeay rov Jeov itv rm Weide,* “ They changed the truth 
of Gad into a lie.” Again, the same apostle there affirmeth, 
that the rd yvwordy rov Oeov davepdy tor év abroic, “ that 
which may be known of God, was manifest within them, God 
himself having showed it unto them.” There is something of 
God unknowable and incomprehensible by all mortals, but that of 
God, which is knowable, his eternal power and godhead, with the 
attributes belonging thereunto, is made manifest to all mankind 
from his works. The invisible things of him, from the creation 
of the world, being clearly seen and understood by the things 
that are made.” Moreover, this apostle expressly declareth the 
Pagans to have known God, in that censure which he giveth of 
them, dire yvdurec tov Osdy, ody we Oedv eodEacay:t “That when 
they knew God, they glorified him not as God ;” because they 
fell into polytheism and idolatry. Though the apostle here 
instanceth only in the latter of those two, their “changing the 
glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like to cor- 
ruptible man, and to birds and beasts, and creeping things.” 
The reason whereof is, because this idolatry of the Pagans, pro< 
perly so called, that is, their worshipping of stocks and stones, 
formed into the likeness of man or beast, was generally taken 
amongst the Jews for the grossest of all their religious miscar- 
riages. Thus Philo plainly declareth:{ "Ooo: piv Alou, «at 
oeAfvnc, Kal rou obpmavrog ovpavod Te Kal Kdopov, Kat Twy év 
avroic bAocxepecTdTwy pEpwr, we O:wv, rod7o0Xo! re kal Oeparrevrat, 
Stapapravovar piv’ (3rwe yap ov, rove banxdouc Tov apyovroc 
osuvovovrec) irrov O& Twy GAAwy adtovat, Twv Ebda cat AlOouc, 
apyupdv re kai ypvady, xal rac wapamAnotouc brag poppwodrrwr, 
&c. “Whosoever worship the sun, and moon, and the whole 
heaven, and world, and the chief parts thereof, as gods, do un- 
questionably err, (they honouring the subjects of the prince) but 
they are guilty of the less iniquity and injustice than those, who 
form wood and stone, gold and silver, and the like matters, into 
statues, to worship them,” &c. of which assertion he afterwards 
gives this account : Td yay xéAAtorov Epaopa trie Wuxiic 2Efxoay, 
THY weol Tov Gwvroc ael Jeo’ wpoaHKovaav UTdAn{w, “ Because 
these have cut off the most exeellent fulcrum of the soul, the 
persuasion of the ever-living God, by means whereof, like un- 
ballasted ships, they are tossed up and down perpetually, nor can 
be ever able to rest in any safe harbour.” And from hence it 
came to pase, that the polytheism of the Pagans, their wor- 
shipping of inferior gods (as stars and demons) was vulgarly called 
also by the Jews and Christians, idolatry, it being so denominated 
by them a famosiore specie. Lastly, the apostle plainly declares, 


* Verse 25. + Verse 21. + De Decal. p. 753. 
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that the error of the superstition universally consisted 
(not in worshipping many independent gods and creators, but) in 
joining creature worship, as such, some way or other, wi¢h the 
worship of the Creator: "EoebaoSnoav xai tAXatpevoay 7p xricee 
waoa Tov xricavra,* which words are either to be thus rendered : 
“ They [religiously ] worshipped the creature, besides the Creator,” _ 
that preposition being often used in this sense, as for example, in 
this of TK ristotle, where he affirmeth concerning Plato, that he 
did ro &y xal rove agiQuotc rapa ra wodypara roijoa,ft (not 
make “numbers to be the things themselves,” as the Pythagoreans 
had done, but) “ unity and numbers to be besides the things ;” or, 
rovc aptOpodc rapa ra aloSra, “ numbers to exist by themselves, 
besides the sensibles :” he by numbers meaning, as Aristotle him- 
self there expounds it, rd <idn, “ the ideas” contained in the first 
intellect (which was Plato’s second divine hypostasis) as also 
by ro &y, 6 roic eldsoe rapéxerat Td rl Hy elvar, “ that tpsum unum, 
er unity, which gives being to those ideas,” is understood Plato’s 
first divine hypostasis. Or else the words ought to be trans- 
lated thus: “ And worshipped the creature above or more than 
the Creator, that preposition rapa being sometimes used compara- 
tively, so as to signify excess, as for example in Luke xiii. 2, 
“Think you that these Galileans were auaprwAol rapa wavrac 
rove I ad alove, sinners beyond all the Galileans?” And, 
ver. 4, “ Think you, that those eighteen, upon whom the tower 
of Siloam fell were égeAfrat wapa ravrac, debtors above all the 
men that dwelt inJerusalem ?” According to either of which inter- 
retations, it is supposed, that the Pagans did worship the true 
od, the Creator of the whole world; though they worshipped 
the creature also, besides him, or (perhaps in some sense) above 
him, and more than him also. But as for that other interpreta- 
tion of rapa rév xricavra, which Beza chose rather to follow, 
that “ they worshipped the creature, the Creator being wholly 
passed by,” this is no true literal version, but only a gloss or 
commentary upon the words, made according to a certain pre- 
conceived and seedy ar opinion, that the Pagans did not at all 
worship the supreme God or Creator, but universally transfer all 
their worship upon the creature only. But in what sense the 
Pagans might be said to worship the creatures, above or beyond, 
or more than the Creator, (because it is not possible, that the 
creature, as a creature, should be worshipped with more internal 
and mental honour than the Creator thereof, looked upon as 
such) we leave others to inquire. Whether or no, because when 
religious worship, which properly and only belongeth to the 
Creator, and not at all to the creature, is transferred from the 
Creator upon the creature, according to a Scripture interpreta- 


* Verse 25. + Met. lib, 1. cap. 6. [P. 272. tom. 4. opp.] 
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tion and account, such may be said to worship the creature more 
than the Creator? Or whether, because some of these Pagans 
might more frequently address their devotions to their inferior 
gods (as stars, demons, and heroes) as thinking the supreme God 
either above their worship, or incomprehensible or inaccessible by 
them? Or lastly, whether because the image and statue-wor- 
shippers among the Pagans (whom the apostle there principally 
regards) did direct all their external devotion to sensible objects, 
and creaturely forms? However, it cannot be thought that the 
apostle here taxes the Pagans merely for worshipping creatures 
above the Creator, as if they had not at all offended, had they 
worshipped them only in an equality with him; but doubtless 
their sin was, that they gave any religious worship at all to the 
creature, though in way of aggravation of their crime it be said, 
that they also worshipped the creature more than the Creator. 
Thus we see plainly that the pagan superstition and idolatry 
(according to the true Scripture notion of it) consisted not in 
worshipping of many creators, but in worshipping the creatures 
together with the Creator.’° 


1 The whole of this disputation of the learned Doctor’s is ingenious and erudite. It 
only remains for us to inquire, whether St. Paul’s discourse in this chapter on the 
pagan superstition pertains generally to all nations, or is to be divided into certain 
members, and not to be applied to one and the same class. To myself,on a careful 
examination of the whole, the apostle seems to be speaking of three distinct descriptions 
of men and of a threefold religion. Most assuredly, those who formerly worshipped false 
gods were not all of the same opinion, and therefore, cannot be comprehended in the 
same class. Hence, it is most probable, that St. Paul, when purposing to expose the 
crimes and errors of mankind, prior to the birth of our Saviour, distributed those who 
were ignorant of the true religion and estranged from the rational worship of God, into 
their respective classes. The religion of the wise men and philosophers was peculiar 
and altogether foreign to the opinions of the people. Next to them stood those who 
acknowledged one God, but at the same time worshipped heroes, genii, demons, and 
beings intermediate between God and men. The lowest place was occupied by the rude 
and uninformed vulgar, who, unable to abstract the mind from sensible objects, had no 
conception of a Parent and Creator of all things, but were devoted alone to statues, 
signs, and images. These three kinds of religion St. Paul accurately distinguishes and 
pourtrays in their own proper colours. He first speaks of the philosophers, in whom 
there was much of reason and wisdom. These, he tells us, v. 19. 20. by contemplating the 
divine works had become conscious of the existence of one all-wise and omnipotent 
God : but, v. 21. having forsaken this knowledge they had betaken themselves to subtle 
questions and idle disputes about inexplicable things, in which alone they made all 
. Wisdom to consist. Wherefore, while appearing to themselves to be supremely wise, 
they had become fools rather and madmen, v. 22. How truly this is said by the 
sacred writer, will be obvious to any one who has attentively perused the history of the 
ancient philosophers. From these St. Paul turns to the multitude, v. 23. whom he cen- 
sures for changing the glory of God into the images of men and animals, and for directing 
all their ‘devotion to signs and images, the worship of the one supreme God being alto- 
gether neglected and forsaken. Of which sin he immediately subjoins the punishment, 
v. 24. Last of all, v. 25. he rebukes those, who, although they ought to have paid 
divine honours to the supreme God alone, had nevertheless joined the creature with the 
Creator, and were more diligent in their devotions to heroes, demons, and genii, than in 
the worship of the incorruptible God. In my opinion, the discourse of St. Paul, if 
distinguished in this manner, is in admirable keeping, and gives a clear and beautiful 
analysis of the various errors of antiquity : whereas, if understood indiscriminately of all 
the worshippers of false gods, it appears to labour under a sort of confusion. But in thus 
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Besides this we have in the Acts of the Apostles an oration 
which St. Paul made at Athens in the Areopagitic court, be- 
ginning after this manner ; “ Ye men of Athens, I perceive that 

e are every way more than ordinarily religious;” for the word 
ar an a el seems to be taken there in a good sense, it 
being not only more likely, that St. Paul would in the beginning 
of his oration thus captare benevolentiam, “conciliate their 
benevolence,” with some commendation of them, but also very 
unlikely, that he would call their worshipping of the true God 
by the name of superstition, for so it followeth: “ for as I passed 
by and beheld your sacred things (or monuments) I found an 

tar with this inscription, "Ayvworw Osq, “TO THE UNKNOWN 
Gop.” It is true, that both Philostratus! and Pausanias* write, 
that there were at Athens, ’Ayviorwy Sewv Bwopor, “altars of 
unknown gods :” but their meaning in this might well be, not that 
there were altars dedicated to unknown gods plurally, but that 
there were several altars, which had this singular inscription, 
To THE UNKNOWN Gop. And that there was at least one 
such, besides this scripture record, is evident from that dialogue 
in Lucian’s works, entitled Philopatris,> where Critias useth this 
form of oath: Ny rov "Ayyworoy tv ’ADhvac, “No, by the 
unknown god at Athens;” and Tryphon, in the close of that 
dialogue speaketh thus: ‘Hucic 8 rév tv "AOhvac "Ayvworor 
Epeupdvrec, Kal TooaKuYhoavrEc, xElpac elc ovpavdy éxrelvavrec, 
rovTw evyaptorhoopev, wo xatakwOévrec, &c, “ But we having 
found out that unknown god at Athens, and worshipped hin, 
with hands stretched up to heaven, will give thanks to him, as 
having been thought worthy to be made subject to this power.” 


classifying the religions of the pagan nations, the sacred writer follows the example of the 
Jews of his own time, who in their ridicule of these religions first of all separated the pre- 
cepts and idle controversies of philosophers from the popular sentiments; as is evident 
from Philo’s book, De Temulentia, p. 269. &c. where he admirably illustrates these words 
of St. Paul, ¢dcxoyrec elvat cogoi iuwpdySnoay : as also from Josephus, lib. 2. contra 
Apion, cap. 16. p. 482. cap. 19. p. 484. and then divided the rest of the multitude into 
those who, altogether unmindful of a supreme Being devoted themselves to statues and 
images of gods, and those who, although worshipping the sun, stars, and other created 
things, did notwithstanding not entirely forget the Creator. See Philo, De Monarchia, 
lib. 1. p. 812. &c. and elsewhere. If this explanation, then, of St. Paul’s words be 
adopted, we must acknowledge, that all that can be proved from it is merely, that among 
the nations of antiquity there were some who offered prayers and sacrifices beth to God 
and his creatures, but not that they were all addicted to this custom. 

1 De Vita Apollonii, lib. 6. cap. 3. p. 232. 

3 Lib. 5. p. 199. 

3 The first of the passages here quoted occurs cap. 9. p. 122, the other, cap. 23. 
p. 203, ed Gesneri. But neither of them proves any thing ; for all in this dialogue is 
said in ridicule and in mockery of the Christian rites, and the profane man, whoever he 
was, is jeering at St. Paul’s oration rather than showing that there really was such an 
altar at Athens. However, Laur. Ramiresius de Prado, in his Pentecontarch, cap. 
16. p. 107. makes use of the same argument in this case as Dr. Cudworth, not to speak 
of others. I have no doubt, that an altar so inscribed was found by’ St. Paul at 
Athens ; I merely deny these passages of Lucian to be any proof of that fact. 
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_ Which passages, as they do unquestionably refer to that Athe- 
nian inscription either upon one or more altars, so does the latter 
of them plainly imply, that this unknown God of the Athenians 
was the supreme governor of the world. And so it follows in 
St. Paul’s oration: “Ov otv ayvouvrec evatbsize, rovrov tya 
karayylAdw viv, “Whom therefore you ignorantly worship 
(under this name of the Unknown God) him declare J unto you, 
the God that made the world, and all things in it, the Lord of 
heaven and earth.” From which place we may upon firm scrip- 
ture authority conclude these two things; first, that by the 
unknown God of the Athenians was meant the only true God, 
he who made the world and all things in it; who, in all proba- 
bility was therefore styled by them, "“Ayvworog Cede, “the. 
unknown God,” because he is not only invisible, but also incom- 
prehensible by mortals; of whom Josephus against Appion* 
writeth thus, that he is duvdye pdvow nuivy yvwpmoc, droioc 8 
xara ovolay, ayvworoc, “ knowable to us only by the effects of his 
power, but as to his own essence, unknowable or incomprehen- 
sible.” But when in Dion Cassius, the God of the Jews is said 
to be appnrog xat aed, not only “ invisible” but also “ ineffable,” 
and when he is called in Lucan, Incertus Deus, “ an uncertain 
God,” the reason hereof seems to have been, not only because 
there was no image of him, but also because he was not vul- 
garly then known by any proper name, the Tetragrammaton 
being religiously forborne amongst the Jews in common use, 
that it might not be profaned. And what some learned men 
have here mentioned upon this occasion, of the Pagans sometimes 
sacrificing mpoofxovrt Seq, “to the proper and convenient God,” 
without signifying any name, seems to be nothing to this purpose ; 
that proceeding only from a superstitious fear of these Pagans 
(supposing several gods to preside over several things) lest cae | 
should be mistaken, in not applying to the right and proper God, 
in such certain cases, and so their devotion prove unsuccessful 
and ineffectual. But that this unknown God is here said to be 
ignorantly worshipped by the Athenians, is to be understood 
chiefly in regard to their polytheism and idolatry. The second 
thing that may be concluded from hence, is this, that these 
Athenian Pagans did evoebsiy, “ bie Sade worship the true God, 
the Lord of heaven and earth ;” and so we have a scripture con- 
futation aleo of that opinion, that the Pagans did not at all 
worship the supreme God.5 


* Lib. 2. cap. 15. p. 482. 

5 On all this consult the very learned Dissertation of Andr. Basius, De Ara Ignoti 
Dei, and J. Meursius, De Pirmeo, cap. 10. The truth of the opinion, here adopted by 
Dr. Cudworth respecting the unknown God of the Athenians, I myself attempted to 
establish some years ago, in my Cogitat. in Varios Novi Frederis Locos, lib. 1. cap. 4. 
p. 68. &c. partly by arguments drawn from St. Paul’s oration, and partly from nume- 
rous testimonies of ancient authors, in which they assert the supreme God of the 
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Lastly, St. Paul, citing this passage out of Aratus, a heathen 
poet, concerning Zeus or Jupiter, 


Tov yap cai yivog toptv— 


‘For we are his offspring,” and interpreting the same of the 
true God, “in whom we live, and move, and have our being ;” 
we have also here a plain scripture acknowledgment, that by the 
Zeus of the Greekish Pagans was sometimes at least meant the 
true God. And indeed that Aratus’ Zeus was neither a man 
born in Crete nor in Arcadia, but the Maker and supreme Go- 
vernor of the whole world, is evident both from the antecedent 
and the subsequent verses. For Aratus’ Phenomena begins 
thus : 
"Ex Ade dpxopecOa— 


(which in Tully’s version is ab Jove musarum primordia), and 
then follows a description of this Zeus or Jupiter : 


Td» otdéixor’ dvipec tipev 
"Abpynroy poral 02 Atde raoa piy dyual, 
Tlaca 8’ avSparwy ayopai, psorn b¢ Yddacoa, 
Kai Aipiveg? wavry b2 Atdc xeypnpeOa ravreg’ 
Tod vép cal yévog topéty. 


To this sense: “ Him of whom we men are never silent; and of 
whom all things are full, he permeating and pervading all, and 
being every where; and whose beneficence we all constantly 
make use of and enjoy: for we also are his offspring.” Where 
Theon the scholiast writeth thus: Tlavu woerévrwe 5 “Aparoc 
THY roy dotowy dettévar wéAAwy Slow, Tov wartpa robrwy Kal 
Snpuovpyov, Ala, tv rpwroe mpocgwvet® Ala 82 viv roy Anmoup- 
yov axovortoy, “ Aratus being about to declare the position of 
the stars, doth, in the first place, very decorously and becom- 
ingly invoke Zeus, the father and maker of them: for by Zeus 
is here to be understood the Demiurgus of the world ;” or, as he 
afterwards expresseth it, ‘O ra wavra Snmovpynaac Sedc, “The 
God who made all things.” Notwithstanding which, we must 


universe to be unknown. Nor, although aware that many think differently, am I yet 
induced to abandon this opinion. To the passages there brought forward, let me now 
add a saying of Sallust, the philosopher, from bis book, De Diis, cap. 6. p. 253. wherein 
he calls the supreme Being, dppnrog divapic. Mera bt rv obrwc dppnroy dbyva- 
py al roy Ssev raza ici, “ After this power, which cannot be expressed by words, 
follow the orders of the gods.” But, if in this passage of St. Paul we suppose the 
unknown God to mean the supreme Parent and Creator of all things, still, I consider, 
we cannot infer from it, what the learned Doctor here wishes to prove, that all nations 
worshipped one God, superior to the rest of the gods. “ For setting aside, that the reli- 
gions of the Athenians are by no means to be taken as the standard of those of other 
nations, it appears, that this very altar seen by St. Paul was the monument of a private 
man or family, consecrated for particular reasons. And it would be very rash and 
unsafe in us, I fancy, to estimate the religious sentiments of an entire people from 
the piety of private individuals. 
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confess, that this scholiast there adda, that some of these pas- 
sages of the poet, and even that cited by the apostle, rov yap 
pinoc toutv, may be understood also in another sense, of the 

sve gvondc, “the physical Jupiter;” that is, the air; but 
without the least shadow of probability, and for no other reason, 
as we conceive, but only to show his philological skill. How- 
ever this is set down by him, in the first place, as the genuine 
and proper sense of those words: IIpdc 16 watip avépwr Te 
Sewy re el yap avrdc¢ ravra téOnuobpynoe mode 7d roic avOpwrotc 
Bwwpr2¢, adrov Gv KAnOetnuev, adroy marépa Kal Snurovpyov ém- 
yeapduevor, “ This eth with that title of Jupiter, when he 
is called the father of gods and men: for if he made us, and all 
these other things for our use, we may well be called his, and 
also style him our father and maker.” And that this was the 
only notion which the poet here had of Zeus or Jupiter, appears 
undeniably also from the following words, as: 

‘O 8 Frog dvSporoie 
AtEta onpaive— 

“Who, as a kind and benign father, showeth lucky signs to 
men ;” which to understrnd of the air were very absurd. And: 
Atrdc ydp ra ye onpar’ iv otpaveg tornoiter, 

“Aorpa Staxpivac’ toxéWaro 3° ele isaurdy 
*Aoripag 


“For he also hath fastened the signs in heaven, distinguishing 
constellations, and having appointed stars to rise and set at 
several times of the year.” And from this: 


Ty py del wperoy re cai beraroy Wdorovrat, 


‘‘ Therefore is he always propitiated and placated both first and 
last.” Upon which the scholiast thus: “lowe 8? ard rev orov- 
Sov, Ty THY wey TowrNY oroveny elvat Seov tov 'Odvuriwv, 
Seurépay 82 ‘jowwv, «al roeltny Adc owriipoc, “ This perhaps 
refers to the libations, in that the firat of them was for the 
heavenly gods, the second for heroes, and the last for Jupiter the 
saviour.” From whence it plainly appears also, that the Pagans 
in their sacrifices (or religious rites) did not forget Jupiter the 
saviour, that is, the supreme God. : 
Lastly, from his concluding thus: 


Xaipe, rdarep, plya Savpa, péiy’ dvOpwroow veg: 


Where the supreme God is saluted, as “the great wonder of the 
world, and interest of mankind.” 

Wherefore it is evident from Aratus’ context, that by his 
Zeus or Jupiter was really meant the supreme God, the maker 
of the whole world; which being plainly confirmed _ by St. 

O 
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Paul and the scripture, ought to be a matter out of controversy 
sri us. Neither is it reasonable to think, that Aratus was 
singular in this, but that he spake according to the received 
theology of the Greeks, and that not only amongst philosophers 
and learned men, but even the vulgar also.6 Nor do we think, 
that that prayer of the ancient Athenians, commended by M. 
Antoninus* for its simplicity, is to be understood otherwise : 
*Yaor, voor, & pire Zev, xara rig apotpac rwv ’"ASnvalwy Kat rov 
meciwy, “Rain, rain, O good (or gracious) Jupiter, upon the 
fields and pastures of the Athenians.” Upon which the emperor 
thus: “Hroz ov def evyeoOai, i} obrwe amwdAwe Kai iAevSépwe, “ We 
should either not pray at all (to God) or else thus plainly and 


¢ J. It is uncertain whether St. Paul in his oration to the Athenians alluded to these 
words of Aratus, or to the sentiment of some other poet, or rather of many of the 
Greek poets, For certainly Aratus is not the only writer, in which any thing of the 
kind is to be found; nor does the apostle cite only one poet, but several. Tivéc, says 
he, ray caS’ tpac mwoinrey eipnxact. Consult on the subject J. Chr. Wolf, in his 
Cure Philologice ad Novi Federis Libros Historicos, p. 1267. II. As to the Greek 
Theon, whoever he was, who has illustrated Aratus’ Phenomena with scholia, there 
was no very grave reason, why the learned Doctor should have been at the trouble 
either of refuting or of expressing his concurrence with him. For the class of men, 
commonly called Scholiasts, are too shallow and superficial to be considered as having 
been able to understand the meaning of the writers they interpret. Their object was 
principally to show their own knowledge of grammatical matters and ancient customs, 
and hence they attribute many things to their authors, to which beyond all question 
they were utter strangers. III. In my opinion, the religion of Aratus was not so holy 
and pure, as the learned Doctor fancies. I-own at the commencement of his poem he 
says many noble and magnificent things of Jupiter, which might lead one to suppose, 
that this poet had a much more correct and sublime conception of divine matters than 
the multitude generally. But if we continue our perusal, and examine the whole 
context of the poem, we shall see the truth of the remark, already more than once 
repeated by us, that the majesty of poetry is not to be estimated by the rules of prose. 
Aratus, who represents his Jupiter as filling the whole universe and as the creator of 
the stars, tells us a little afterwards, that this Jupiter was born on Mount Ida, was 
nursed by the Curetes, and was the sun of Saturn; thus showing his own religion to be 
wame as that of the lowest of the people: 


KoyrnSev xetvar d& Atde peyddou lérnre 

Ovpaydy cisarviBnoay & py rére covpiZorra 

Aicrp ty ebwde Speog cxyeddy ‘Idaioro 

"Avrow iycartSevro, cal Erpegov sig ivcavrdy 
= Auraio: Kotpnrec, bre Kpdévoy tweddovro. 


‘From Crete by the favour of Jupiter they ascended into heaven; because the Dic- 
tean Curetes concealed him when an infant in the fragrant grotto of Dictos, near 
Mount Ida, and nursed him for a year, at the time when they deceived Saturn.” A 
noble Jupiter truly, and worthy of being compared with the omnipotent Creator of all 
things! After an interval of several verses, he informs us, that the family of Cepheus 
was related to Jupiter, p. 61: 


"AAN’ dpa cai roy 
Odpavoy ele dSvop’ #ArASey, breil Arde yyiSev Hoar, 


‘‘ Moreover the name of these reached heaven, since they were related to Jupiter.” 

What necessity to say more? Aratus supposed Jupiter to be the supreme Governor 

of all the gods and of the universe; but as regards his origin, he held him to be not at 

all superior to the rest of mortals. 
* Lib. 5. sect. 5. (Sect. 8. p. 146.) 
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freely.” And since the Latins had the very same notion of 
Jupiter that the Greeks had of Zeus, it cannot be denied, but 
that they commonly by their Jupiter also understood the one 
supreme God, the Lord of heaven and earth, We know no- 
thing that can be objected against this from the scripture, unless 
it should be that passage of St. Paul: “In the wisdom of God 
the world by wisdom knew not God.” But the meaning thereof 
is no other than this, that the generality of the world before 
Chnistianity, by their natural light, and contemplation of the 
works of God, did not attain to such a practical knowledge of 
God as might both free them from idolatry, and effectually bring 
them to a holy life.’ : 

XXXIT, But in order to a fuller explication of this pagan 
theology,* and giving yet a more satisfactory account concerning 
it, there are three heads requisite to be insisted on: first, that 
the intelligent Pagans worshipped the one supreme God under 
many several names; secondly, that besides this one God, they 
worshipped also many gods, that were indeed inferior deities 
subordinate to him; thirdly, that they worshipped both the 
supreme and inferior gods, in images, statues, and symbols, 
sometimes abusively called also gods. We begin with the first, 
that the supreme God amongst the Pagans was polyonymous, 
and wershipped under several personal names, according to 
several notions and considerations of him, from his several attri- 
butes and powers, manifestations, and effects in the world. 

It hath been already observed out of Origen,f that not only 
the Egyptians, but also the Syrians, Persians, Indians, and other 
barbarian Pagans, had, beside their vulgar theology, another 
more arcane and recondite one amongst their priests and learned 
men; and that the same was true concerning the Greeks and 
Latins also, is unquestionably evident from that account that 
hath been given by us of their philosophic theology. Where, 
by the vulgar theology of the Pagans, we understand not only 
their: mythical or fabulous but also their political or civil theo- 
logy, it being truly affirmed by St. Austin concerning both 
these: Et civilis et fabulosa ambe fabulose sunt, ambzeque 
civiles, “ That both the fabulous theology of the Pagans was in 
part their civil, and their civil was fabulous.”{ And by their 
more arcane or recondite theology, is doubtless meant that which 
they conceived to be the natural and true theology. Which 


7 The passage of St. Paul is not inaptly explained by the learned Doctor. But I 
cannot see, how a prayer by which the Athenians were accustomed to petition Jupiter 
to refresh their lands with plenteous showers, can be made to bear upon this question. 
The Athenian people prayed to that Jupiter, who was publicly worshipped, namely, 
the son of Saturn and husband of Venus, and had no idea of an eternal and self- 
existent Being. 

* P. 314. 315. + P. 114, 115. 

~ Civ. Deor. lib, 4, cap. 8. [Lib. 5. cap. 8 p. 120. tom. 7. opp.] 
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distinction of the natural and true theology, from the civil and 
political, as it was acknowledged by all the ancient Greek philo- 
sophers, but most expressly by Antistines, Plato, Aristotle, and 
the Stoics; so was it owned and much insisted upon, both by 
Scevola, that famous Roman Pontifex, and by Varro, that most 
learned antiquary ; they both agreeing, that the civil theology 
then established by the Roman laws was only the theology of 
the vulgar, but not the true; and that there was another theo- 
logy besides it, called by them natural, which was the theology 
of wise men and of truth: nevertheless granting a necessity, 
that in cities and commonwealths, besides his natural and true 
theology (which the generality of the vu were incapable of) 
there should be another civil or political theology, accommodate 
to their apprehensions; which civil theology differed from the 
natural only by a certain mixture of fabulosity in it, and was 
therefore looked upon by them as a middle, betwixt the natural 
and the fabulous or poetical theology. 

Wherefore it was saliowledged: that the vulgar theology of 
the Pagans, that is, not only their fabulous, but even their civil 
also, was oftentimes very discrepant from the natural and true 
theology ; though the wise men amongst them, in all ages, en- 
deavoured as much as they could, to dissemble and disguise this 
difference, and by allegorizing the poetic fables of the gods, to 
bring that theology into some seeming conformity with the 
natural and philosophic; but what they could not in this way 
reconcile, was by them excused upon the necessity of the vulgar. 

The fabulous theology both of the Greeks and Romans did 
not only generate all the other gods, but even Jupiter himeelf 
also, their supreme Numen, it assigning him both a father and 
a mother, a grandfather and a grandmother. And though the 
Romans did not plainly adopt this into their civil theology, yet 
are they taxed by St. Austin® for suffering the statue of Jupi- 
ter’s nurse to be kept in the capitol for a religious monument. 
And however this differed nothing at all from that atheistic doc- 
trine of Evemerus,? “that all the gods were really no other than 


* De Civitate Dei, lib. 5. cap. 7. p. 119. Quid, says he, de ipso Jove senserunt, 
qui ejus nutricem in Capitolio posuerunt ? “ What notion had they of Jupiter him- 
self, who placed the statue of his nurse in the capitol?” Now this nurse was the goat 
Amalthen, as those are well aware, who have paid any attention to the fables of the 
poets, 

* This is from St, Augustine, who De Civit. Dei, lib. 5. cap. 7. p. 119. thus 
writes: Nonne attestati sunt (Romani) Euemero, qui omnes tales Deos non fabulosa 
garrulitate, sed historica diligentia homines fuisse mortalesque, conscripsit? ‘‘ Have 
they (the Romans) not appealed to Evemerus, who has recorded, not as a prating 
fabulist, but with the accuracy of the historian, that all such gods were men and mor- 
tal?” On the lspa dyvaypag7) of Evemerus, in which he attempted to prove, that all 
the gods were no other than mortal men, consult Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, tom. 2. 
opp. p. 360. and the recent disputation upon it by the ingenious J. Jac. Zimmermann, 
a scholar eminently acquainted with ancient philosophical history, Diss. de Atheismo 
Euemeri et Diagore, extant_in the Museum Bremens., tom. 1. p. 715. 
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mortal men,” yet was it tolerated and connived at by the politi- 
cians, In way of necessary compliance with the vulgar, it being 
so extremely difficult for them to conceive any such living being 
or animal, as was never made, and without beginning. Inso- 
much, that Callimachus,'° who would by no means admit of 
Jupiter's sepulchre, either in Crete or Arcadia (but looked upon 
it as a foul reproach to him) for this reason : 


xb & ob Odvec, booi ydp alsi, 


‘‘ Because he was immortal and could never die ;” did notwith 
standing himself attribute a temporary generation and nativity 
to him, as Origen! and others observe. Nevertheless, the gene- 
rality of the more civilized and intelligent Pagans, and even of 
the poets themselves, did all this while constantly retain thus 
much of the natural and true theology amongst chen that Ju- 
piter was the father both of gods and men; that is, the maker of 
the whole world, and consequently himself without father, eter- 
nal and unmade, according to that Peleadean oracle before cited 


out of Pausanias : 


Zede Vv, Lebc tort, Zebo Eccerat, 


Again, the civil theology of the Pagans, as well as the poetic, 
had not only many fantastic gods in it, but also an appearance 
of a plurality of independent Seities ; it making several supreme 
in their several territories and functions; as one to be the chief 
ruler over the heavens, another over the air and winds, another 
over the sea, and another over the earth and hell; one to be the 
giver of corn, another of wine; one the god of learning, another 
the god of pleasure, and another the god of war; and so for all 
other things. But the natural theology of the Pagans (so called) 
though it did admit a plurality of gods too, in a certain sense, 
that 1s, of inferior deities subordinate to one supreme; yet did 
it neither allow of more independent deities than one, nor own 
any gods at all, but such as were natural, that is, such as had a 
real existence in nature and the world without, and not in men’s 
opinion only. And these Varro*® concluded to be no other than, 
first, the soul of the world, and then the animated parts thereof 
superior to men; that is, one supreme universal Numen unmade, 
and other particular generated gods, such as stars, demons, and 
heroes. erefore all the other gods besides these are fre- 
quently exploded by pagan writers (as Cicero and others) under 
the name of Dii Poétici, that is, “ not philosophical, but poetical 
gods,” and Dii Commentitii and Fictitii, that is, “not natural 


© Hymn. in Jovem, v. 9. &c. p. 7. 

1 Adv. Celsum, lib. 3. p. 713. 

2 Apud Augustin. De Civitate Dei, lib. 5. cap. 4. 5. &c. p. 116. &e. tom. 7. opp. and 
lib, 7. cap. 5. 6. p. 128. &e. 
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and real, but feigned and fictitious gods.” They in the mean 
time giving this account of them, that they were indeed nothing 
else but so many several names and notions of one supreme Nu- 
men, according to his several powers and various manifestations, 
and effects in the world; it being thought fit by the wisdom of 
the ancient pagan theologers, that all those manifold glories and 
perfections of the Deity should not be huddled up, and as it 
were crowded and crumpled together in one general acknowledg- 
ment of an invisible being, the Maker of the world, but that 
they should be distinctly and severally displayed, and each of 
them adored singly and apart; and this too (for the greater 
pomp and solemnity) under so many personal names. Which 
perhaps the unskilful and sottish vulgar might sometimes mis- 
take, not only for so many real and substantial, but also inde- 
pendent and self-existent deities.° 

We have before proved, that one and the same supreme God, 
in the Egyptian theology, had several proper and personal names 
given him, according to several notions of him, and his several 
powers and effects; Jamblichus* himeelf, in that passage already 
cited, plainly affirming thus much: “O dnyoupyde vou, &c. rv 
apavn Twv Kexpuupivwv Adywy duvayw eic guoc aywv, "Apov 
kara thy rov Aiyunriwy yAwooav A€yerat, cuvtedw@y 8 afevdac 
ixaora kal reyvixwe DOd, ayaSiv O2 romrds Ov “Oorpie xéxAnrat, 
cal aAAac Oe aAAag Suvapuerc re kai évepyelac, érwyuplac Exe, “The 
demiurgical mind and president of truth, as with wisdom it pro- 
ceedeth to generation, and bringeth forth the hidden power of 
the occult reasons, contained within itself, into light, is called in 
the Egyptian language Ammon; as it artificially effects all 
things with truth, Phtha; as it is productive of good things, 
Osiris; besides which it hath also several other names, according 
to its other powers and energies :” as namely, Neith (or according 
to Proclus’ copy, Nnidae, Neithas), the tutelar god of the city 
Sais, from whence probably the Greek "A@nva was derived (the 
Athenians being said to have been at first a colony of these 
Saites), and this is the divine wisdom diffusing itself through all. 


3 In this manner, indeed, the pagan theologers, especially after the rise of Christian- 
ity, attempted to conceal the absurdities of their religion and worship: namely, by 
asserting that the several gods were one supreme Deity, designated by various names. 
[So Julian explains the pagan religion, that one God was worshipped under various 
names, cap. 63. p. 454. ed. Lips.] But the folly of all such attempts has already 
been ably exposed by St. Augustine, in his De Civitate Dei. lib. 4. cap. 11. p. 76. and 
other places, 

* De Mysteriis Augyptior. sect. 8. cup. 3. p. 159. But setting aside, that Jambli- 
chus here puts forth sheer nonsense, invented beyond all doubt by himself, and not by 
the ancient Egyptians, this passage does not at all bear upon the matter in question. 
For Jamblichus is not discoursing here of the supreme Being, of whom he had spoken 
before, and who, he considers, should he worshipped by silence alone, but of the 
demiurgic mind, which he places far below him. Therefore, the various names enu- 
merated by him are not designations of the one supreme God. 
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So likewise Serapis, which though some would have to be the 
sun, is by others plainly described as an universal Numen. As 
Aristides in his eighth oration upon this god Serapis:* Of uiv 
én tie peydAnc wodc Alyéarr méAeweo woXtrat cal Eva rovroy 
avaxaXdovor Ala’ dre ovx awoAéXecrrae Suvdue wepirry, adda oa 
TavTwy HKe, Kal TO Wav weTAtjpwxe’ TWY yao GAAwy Sewv ory- 
pnvrat al duvauec re cal rysal, cat GAAouvc é adda avOpwror 
xaXovory, 6 82, WowEp Kopupaloc wavrwy, apxd¢ Kal wépara Eyet, 
“ They, who inhabit the great city in Egypt, call upon this god 
Serapis as their only Jupiter, he being supposed to be no way 
defective in power, but to pervade ail things, and to fill the 
whole universe. And whereas the powers and honours of the 
other gods are divided, and some of them are invoked for one 
thing, and some for another; this is looked upon by them as the 
coryphzus of all the gods, who contains the beginning and end 
of i things, and who is able to supply all wants.” Cneph is 
also described by Eusebius’ as that divine Intellect, which was 
the demiurgus of the world, and which giveth life to all things, 
as he is by Plutarch® said to be ayévynroc or “ unmade ;” so that 
this was also another Egyptian name of God; as likewise was 


* P. 95. 

5 Out of Porphyry, Preparat. Evangel. lib. 3. cap. 11. p. 115. Even supposing 
Porphyry to have expressed the sentiments of the ancient Egyptians in his description 
of their god Cneph, which however I consider not to be the case, still it will not follow 
from what he says, that Cneph was the image of the supreme Being. On the con- 
trary, this philosopher expressly states, that the demiurgic mind, the same which Jam- 
blichus pretends to have been called Amon, Ptha and Osiris, was designated by the 
name and image of Cneph. But this demiurgic mind, according to the doctrine of the 
later Platonists, who investigated the Egyptian rites, is much inferior to the supreme 
Deity. Compare what is cited respecting this same Cneph by Eusebius, lib, 1. cap. 10. 
p. 41, out of Philo; which can in no way be applied to the supreme God. Other 
arguments in proof of the same are supplied by Dr. Th. Gale, in his notes on Jam- 
blichus, p. 301. How little reliance is to be placed upon all that we read in the later 
Platonists, regarding these Egyptian Deities and their names, is manifest even from 
this alone, that Jamblichus makes Ptha to be the name of the demiurgic mind, or of 
that virtue which created the world; while Porphyry, in the passage of Eusebius 
above quoted, p. 115. considers this Ptha to be the offspring of the god Cneph, and 
Cneph to be the demiurgic mind. Let learned men, then, who expect to find sterling 
ore among this rubbish of the later Platonists, tell me which of the’two is to be be- 
lieved. For my own part I should say neither, but should repudiate the whole tribe of 
them, when pretending to expound the religions of the ancients. 

* He tells us, De Iside et Osiride, p. 357. that the Thebans were the only Egyptians 
that acknowledged no mortal gods, but held the god Cneph, whom they worshipped, to 
be unmade. This passage, I consider, does not prove what the learned Doctor thinks 
may be inferred from it, that Cneph, with the Egyptians, was the name of the supreme 
Being. For what the Thebans alone did, cannot fairly be attributed to the whole of 
the Egyptian people. On the contrary, Plutarch’s words show, that most of the 
Egyptians were so insane as to pay homage not only to made but extinct gods ; but 
that the Thebans were wiser than the rest, and asserted their god Cneph to be ungene- 
rated and incorruptible. Besides, it is not certain everi, whether or not the Thebans 
regarded this Cneph as the supreme Deity. For an ungenerated god is not neces- 
sarily the one and only God, the creator of all things, It is possible, indeed, for the 
Thebans to have believed in several gods as existing from all eternity. 
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Emeph and Eicton in Jamblichus ;? though these may be seve- 
rally distinguished into a trinity of divine hypostases. Lastly, 
when Isis, which was sometimes called Multimammea, and made 
all over full of breasts, to signify her feeding all things, thus 
describes herself in Apuleius :* Summa numinum, prima ceelitum, 


7 De Mysteriis AXgyptior. sect. 8. cap. 3. p. 158. We have already explained 

i e above and shown, that it contains not the slightest shadow or vestige of the 
most Holy Trinity. Let two remarks be added here. I. There seems to be much 
probability in the conjecture of Dr. Gale, who supposes the name Emepbh to be a cor- 
ruption, and that Cneph ought to be read in its place. II. It is by no means to be 
established from Jamblichus, that the two names Emeph and Eicton are to be referred 
to one and the same nature, For he openly distinguishes those two natures, to which 
he tells us these names belonged. 

® Metamorphos. lib. 11. p. 258. 259. ed. Elmenhorst. I confess my regret, that 
the learned Doctor should have allowed himself, on the strength of a few words of a 
writer so destitute of penetration as Apuleius, to convert Isis into the supreme Being. 
I shall say nothing of the authority of Apuleius, insignificant as I own I have always 
considered it; neither shall I urge the point, that a female deity can hardly be the 
image of the supreme God; but I shall appeal to Apuleius’ words themselves, 
which clearly refute this interpretation. Isis, who extols herself so highly, is the 
nature of things, and not the sovereign Deity, the parent and creator of nature: 
En assum, says she, tuis commota, Luci, precibus, rerum natura parens, elementorum 
omnium domina, seculorum progenies initialis, summa Numinum, regina manium, 
prima celitum, “ Behold, I am present, moved, O Lucius, by thy prayers, the parent 
nature of things, the mistress of all the elements, the earliest progeny of ages, the 
supreme of deities, the queen of the Manes, the first of the heavenly gods.” She 
subjoins afterwards, that she is worshipped under the names of Diana, Venus, Proser- 
pine ; but by no means intimates, as here stated by the learned Doctor, that all the 
gods and goddesses are contained in her alone. The meaning of this speech of Isis is 
admirably illustrated by Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, p. 372: ‘H ydp “low tori 
ply rd ric pvcewc SHdv Kal Cecrindy axdone yevicewc, caSd ri9Hvn Kai xay- 
Oexnco ued rov WAdrwvoc, trd 6 rev xodlAey pupwmrvupog xbkAnras, did TO 
wdoac urd rou Adyou rperopivn poppdc CéxeoSat cai idiac. "Eyer dé cbypuroy 
Zpwra rov xpwrov cai cupwrdrov xavtwy, 8 rayaS@ rauréy iors: Kgxeivo roe 
cai dusce, “ Isis, therefore, is the female part of nature and the recipient of all gene- 
ration ; accordingly, she is called by Plato the nurse and receiver of all things, and by 
many others Myrionymos, that is, having an infinity of names ; because reason converts 
her into all shapes and forms. In her is implanted a love of the first and principal 
nature, namely good ; this she desires and pursues.” Which nature, according to 
those who thought thus of Isis, was called Osiris. And that Apuleius favoured this 
opinion, formerly entertained by many of the Egyptians and Platonists, is abundantly 
evident from what he states a little afterwards in the same book respecting Osiris, whom 
he not only distinguishes from Isis, but describes as being much greater and more excel- 
lent than her. In the first place, he confesses, that any one initiated into the sacred 
rites of Isis is far from being a happy man, unless he be also imbued with the 
religion of Osiris. Dum, says he, p. 270. religiosum scrupulum partim apud sensum 
meum disputo, partim sacratorum consiliis examino, novum mirumque plane com- 
perior: Dem quidem me fantum sacris imbutum, at magni Dei, Deumgque summi 

rentis, invicti Osiridis, necdum sacris illustratum, “ While I debate this religious point 
in my own mind, and examine it by the counsels of the consecrated, I find it altogether 
novel and strange, that I am imbued only with the rites of the goddess, and not yet 
enlightened with those of the great God, and supreme parent of the gods, the invincible 
Osiris.” What can be clearer towards confuting those who maintain, that Isis was the 
supreme Being. Afterwards, in the same book, p. 272. Osiris is called by him Deus Deum 
magnorum potior, et majorum summus, et summorum maximus, et maximorum regnator, 
“The God, the most powerful of the great gods, and the supreme of the greater, and the 
greatest of the supreme, and the ruler of the greatest.” Indeed, to speak of Apuleius’ 
religion generally,as far as itcan be known from his Metamorphoses, he was of that class 
of men, who studied to reconcile, although in defiance of the truth, the popular religion 
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deorum dearumque facies uniformis, cujus numen unicum multi- 
formi specie, ritu vario, nomine multijugo totus veneratur orbis; 
as she plainly makes herself to be the supreme Deity, so doth 
she intimate, that all the gods and goddesses were “ compen- 
diously contained in her alone, and that she (i.e. the supreme 
God) was worshipped under several personal names, and with 
different rites, over the whole pagan world.” Moreover, this is 
particularly noted coneene the Egyptians by Damascius? the 
philosopher, that, rd vonroy dipofxacty sic woAAwWY Sewy ldidéryrac, 
“they multiplied the first Intelligible (or the supreme Deity) 
breaking and dividing the same into the names and properties of 
many gods.” Now, the Egyptian theology was in a manner the 

ttern of all the rest, but especially of those European theo- 


ogies, of the Greeks and Romans. 

ho likewise, that they often made many gods of one, is evi- 
dent from their bestowing so many proper and personal names 
upon each of those inferior gods of theirs; the sun, and the 
moon, and the earth; the first whereof, usually called Apollo, 
had therefore this epithet of woAvdvupo¢ commonly given to 


with their own precepts of philosophy. He himself, as appears also from other pas- 
sages of his baok, placed two principles over the universe, one male, if we may so speak, 
and the other female; that is, an omnipotent and supreme God, and a certain nature, 
presiding over the administration of this world and the generation of all things, or soul 
of the world, producing and governing all. To these two natures he referred the whole 
of the gods, to whom nations paid religious homage ; supposing that the supreme God 
was worshipped in the first place in Osiris, and secondly, in all the other deities of the 
male sex, or that all the gods were merely different names of that one God ; and that 
the several goddesses, Isis, Minerva, Juno, and the others, represented that one soul of 
the world, or generative nature. Moreover, he imagined these two principles to be con- 
nected together by a certain bond, so that in worshipping one i¢ was impossible not to 
worship the other at the same time. Quamquam enim connexa, immo unica ratio 
Numinis religionisque esset, tamen telete discrimen esse maximum, aiunt, “ For, 
although the nature of their divinity and religion is intimately connected, nay, one and 
the same, still there is, we are told, a great difference in the sacred rites.” -So he says, 
Metamorphos. lib. 11. p. 220. : 

9 I have already more than once stated my opinion of the authority of Damascius. 
On the worship also, and entire religion of the Egyptians, I have discoursed at great 
length ; #0 that there will be no difficulty in coming to a conclusion on the argument 
now in question. The accounts handed down by different authors respecting the gods 
of the Egyptians prove, that they were by no means all meant for one supreme God, 
but that they were various men and natures, translated to heaven for various causes. 
The several tribes, provinces, and cities extolled their respective gods with the highest 
praises, and scrupled not to hold them forth as superior to the other gods. By these 
praises, some men, especially the philosophers, at all times predisposed to put a 
favourable and philosophic interpretation upon the vulgar superstitions, were led to the 
conclusion, that all the Egyptian deities were types and images of one God. Cneph, 
Ptha, Eicton, Osiris, and the other gods, were each extolled as supreme by those 
who delighted in their worship. But as there could not be a plurality of supreme 
gods, the whole of these names were considered by some to belong to one god, and to 
designate merely his various attributes. And this course seemed especially convenient 
to the philosophers subsequent to the birth of our Saviour. Who, being utterly unable 
to deny the turpitude and absurdity of the popular religions, strenuously endeavoured 
to diminish the multitude of gods, and to assemble certain companies, as it were, under 


one roof. But St. Augustine, among others, De Civitate Dei, has already successfully 
answered them. 
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him, * the god with many names.” Which many proper names 
of his Macrobius insisteth upon in his Saturnalia, though pro- 
bably making more of them than indeed they were. And the 
moon was not only so called, but also Diana, and Lucina, and 
Hecate, and otherwise; insomuch that this goddess also hath 
been styled polyonymous as well as her brother the sun. And 
lastly, the earth, besides those honorary titles, of bona dea, and 
magna dea, and mater deorum, “ the good goddess,” and “ the 
great goddess,” and “ the mother of the gods,” was multiplied by 
them into those many goddesses, of Vesta, and Rhea, and 
Cybele, and Ceres, and Proserpina, and Ops, &c. And for this 
cause was she thus described by A¥schylus:'° 


Kai Tata ro\d\dy dvopdrwy popdg? pia, 
Et Tellus multorum nominum facies una. 


Now if these inferior gods of the Pagans had each of them so 
many personal names bestowed upon them, much more might 
the supreme God be polyonymous amongst them ;! and so indeed 
he was commonly styled, as that learned grammarian Hesychius 
intimates upon that word roAvwvupor, tiv povada oUTwe éxaAour, 
kat éxlOerov ’ArdéddAwvoc, “ They called the Monad thus, and it 
was also the epithet of Apollo;” where by the Monad, according 
to the Pythagoric language, is meant the supreme Deity, which 
was thus styled by the Pagans zoAvwyupor, “ the being that 


10 In Prometheo Vincto. p. 29. ed. Canteri, Antw. 1580. 12. Grotius, in his Excerpt. 
Veterum Tragicor. p. 5. has translated this verse as follows : 


Tellusque multis una res sub vocibus. 


1 For my part, I consider this reasoning objectionable in two respects. L It seems 
to me to be weak and inconclusive: “The ancients called the inferior gods by various 
names; therefore, they likewise designated the supreme God by many names.” He 
certainly must be very easy of conviction, who can be swayed by an argument like 
this. But in such matters, every thing is decided by testimonies and authorities: 
nothing is proved by conjectures and surmises. II. The very foundation upon which 
it reats is uncertain. For it may be made a matter of question, whether the ancients 
did call the sun, moon, and earth, by various names, I am aware, that not a 
few of those, who endeavoured to reduce the ancient superstitions to the standard 
of reason, supposed the names of many deities to designate one sun, one moon, and one 
earth. Mucrobius, upon whose theory I have already commented above, fancied he 
discovered the sun in all the gods. Others imagined, that the names of Diana, Venus, 
Astarte, Hecate, and other goddesses, pertained to one moon. And many supposed 
Vesta, Cybele, Rhea, Ops, and other names of goddesses, to designate one earth. But 
it has very properly been questioned, whether these were not guided by their own 
imagination, rather than by reason and truth. Every thing that is recorded respecting 
these gods and goddesses shows, that they were mortals celebrated for their inventions 
and exploits and ought by no means to be confounded with each other. Hence, there 
is very little probability in the conceits of those, who, to hide the deformity of the re- 
ceived superstitions, determine, that the many gods are one sun, or moon, or earth. 
And such being the case, the whole of this argument falls to the ground. If the 
attainment of truth be our object, we ought to attend to the facts themselves, and to 
the ancient histories, and on no account rashly to put faith in the commentitious inter- 
pretations of later writers. . 
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hath many names.” And accordingly Cleanthes thus beginneth 
that fore-cited hymn of his, 


Kidior’ dBavdrwy, xodvwyupe, 


« Thou most glorious of all the immortal gods, who art called by 
many names.” And Zeno, his master, in Laértius,? expressly 
declareth: “‘O Qcd¢ wodAaic rooanyoplac dvouaZerat nara rag 
Suvapecc, “ God is called by many several names, according to 
his several powers and virtues ;” whose instances shall be after- 
wards taken notice of. Thus also the writer De Mundo:? Ele 
d2 “Gv, woAuvdvupde tort, katavopadpuEvog Toie TaSEct Tact, ame 
avroc veoxpei, “God, though he be but one, is polyonymous, 
and variously denominated from his several attributes, and the 
effects produced by him.” Quzcunque voles, (saith Seneca*) 
illi propria nomina aptabis, vim aliquam effectumque ccelestium 
rerum continentia. Tot appellationes ejus possunt esse quot 
munera, “ You may give Cod whatsoever proper names you 

lease, so they signify some force and effect of heavenly things: 
2 may have as many names as he hath manifestations, offices, 
and gifts.” Macrobius® also, from the authority of Virgil, thus 
determines: Unius Dei effectus varios pro variis censendos esse 
(or as Vossius corrects it, censeri) numinibus, “ That the various 
effects of one God were taken for several gods;” that is, ex- 
pressed by several personal names; as he there affirmeth, the 
divers virtues of the sun to have given names to divers gods, 
because they gave occasion for the sun to be called by several 

roper and TS oolasa names. We shall conclude with that of 
Maxine adaurensis,° before cited out of St. Austin: Hujus 
virtutes per mundanum opus diffusas nos multis vocabulis invo- 
camus, quoniam nomen ejus proprium ignoramus. Ita fit, ut, 


* Lib. 7. segm. 147. p. 458. An exactly similar passage is extant in the same 
author, lib. 7. segm. 155. p. 440. where he thus writes according to the sense of the 
Stoics: “Ey re elvat Sedv, cai vovy, rai a (ad cai Aia, wodXatg re trépaic 
évapaciare xrpocovopaZecSat, “‘ That God, and mind, and fate, and Jupiter, are one, 
and called by various other names.” 

3 Cap. 7. p. 866. tom. 1. opp. Aristotelis., 

4 De Beneficiis, lib. 4. cap. 7. p. 427. tom. 1. opp. 

5 Saturnal. lib. 1. cap. 17. p. 272. Sicut, says he, Maro, quum de una Junone 
diceret : guo Numine laso, ostendit, unius Dei effectus varios pro variis censendos 
esse Numinibus: ita diverse virtutes solis nomina Dis dederunt, “ As Maro, when he 
says in speaking of Juno alone: what deity having been offended, shows that the 
various effects of one God are to be considered as various deities; so the different vir- 
tues of the sun have given names to divers gods.” Voesius’ correction of this passage 
occurs, no doubt, in his work, De Idololatria; but I have not thought it worth while 
to seek for it. 

¢ Epist. ad Augustinum : see Augustin. Oper. tom. 2. epist. 16.p.15. But I know 
not why the learned Doctor has omitted to mention, that St. Augustine in the answer 
immediately following this epistle sneers at the opinion of the Platonic philosopher. 
Vides, says he, amortg other things, in reference to these words of Maximus, pro tua 
prudentia, quam locus late iste pateat reprehensioni, “ Your good sense will tell you, 
how very open this passage is to reprehension.” 
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dum ejus quasi quedam membra carptim variis supplicationibus 
prosequimur, totum colere profectd videamur, “ The virtues of 
this one supreme God, diffused throughout the whole world, we 
(Pagans) invoke under many several names, because we are 
ignorant what his proper name is. Wherefore we thus worship- 
ping his several divided members, must needs be judged to wor- 
ship him whole, we leaving out nothing of him.” With which 
latter words seemeth to agree that of the poet, wherein Jupiter 
thus bespeaks the other gods: 

Celicole, mea membra, Dei; quos nostra potestas 

Officiis divisa facit. ‘ 
Where it is plainly intimated, that the many pagan gods were 
but the several divided members of the one supreme Deity, whe- 
ther, because according to the Stoical sense, the real and natural 
gods were all but parts of the mundane soul; or else because all 
those other fantastic gods were nothing’ but several personal 
names, given to the several powers, virtues, and offices of the 
one Supreme.’ 

Now the several names of God, which the writer De Mundo® 
instanceth in, to prove him polyonymous, are first of all such as 
these: Bpovraioic, and ’Aorparatoc, “the Thunderer” and 
 Lightener ;” 'Yérioc, “the Giver of rain;” "Emixdpmioc, “ the 
Bestower of fruits;” Iodide, “the Keeper of cities;” MeaAl- 

coc, “the Mild and Placable ;” under which notion they sacri- 
ced no animals to him, but only the fruits of the earth: 
together with many other such epithets, as DfAroc, Rénoc, Xroa- 
tio¢, Tooratovyoc, KaSdpotoc, TaXatupvatoc, &c.; and lastly, he 
is called Zwrio and *EXevOépioc, “Saviour,” and “ Assertor.” 
Answerably to which, Jupiter had many such names given him, 


7 From the whole of this and much of what follows we learn merely, that among 
the philosophers and wise men of antiquity there were those who believed the several 
names of gods to signify only one deity. Nor was this ever questioned by any one, 
who paid the slightest attention to ancient recorda, The Stoics in particular must ne- 
cessarily have held this opinion, inasmuch as they considered all animated things to be 
parts and members of one God diffused through the whole of the universe. But we 
cannot infer from thence, what the learned Doctor has undertaken to prove, that the 
fact really was as they supposed, and that the long catalogue of gods consisted merely 
of names, expressing the various virtues of one Deity. If a hundred authors and phi- 
losophers could be produced, all concurring in this one opinion: that Venus, Diana, 
Jupiter, Osiris, Isis, Vulcan, Pluto, Neptune, and all the other gods besides, were 
names merely of one God or of his various perfections; still it would by no means 
follow from such unanimity, that these men judged correctly respecting the ancient 
religions, and that there is nothing to be found fault with in their opinion. On the 
contrary, it is a wise man's part to see, whether their interpretation is borne out by the 
facts and accords with the rites and worship of the ancienta, If this course be adopted, 
we shall soon become sensible, I fear, of the utter fallacy of such a notion, and discover 
this to be the private doctrine of certain philosophers, and not the public religion of the 
people. That various appellations were applied formerly to one God, according to the 
variety of benefits which were expected from him, is pretty certain; but this has no- 
thing to do with the present question, 

* Cap. 7. p. 866. 
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also by the Latins, as Victor, Invictus, Opitulus, Stator; the 
true meaning of which last (according to Seneca’), was not that 
which the historians pretend, quod post votum susceptum, acies 
Romanorum fugientium stetit, “because once after vows and 
prayers offered to him, the flying army of the Romans was made 
to stand ;” sed quod stant beneficio ejus omnia, “but because all 
things by means of him stand firm and are established.” For 
which same reason he was called also by them (as St. Austin 
informs us!) “Centupeda, as it were, standing firm upon an 
hundred feet ;” and “ Tigillus, the beam, prop, and supporter of 
the world.” He was styled also by the Latins (amongst other 
titles) Almus and Ruminus, i. e. “ He that nourisheth all things 
as it were with his breasts.”* Again that writer De Mundo 
addeth another sort of names, which God was called by; as 
"Avaynn, “Necessity,” because he is an immoveable essence, — 
though Cicero,' gives another reason for that appellation: Inter- 
dum Deum necessitatem appellant, quia nihil aliter esse possit, 
atque ab eo constitutum sit, “ They sometimes call God Neces- 
sity, because nothing can be otherwise than as it is by him 
appointed.” Likewise Eiuapyévn, because all things are by him 
connected together, and proceed from him unhinderably. Me- 
mwpwpytvn, because all things in the world are by him determined, 
and nothing left infinite (or undetermined). Moipa, because he 
makes an apt division and distribution of all things. *Adpdorea, 
because his power is such, as that none can possibly avoid or 
escape him. Lastly, that ingenious fable (as he calls it) of the 
three fatal sisters, Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, according to 
him, meant nothing but God neither: Tatra 8? ravra toriv ovx 
@XAo ri, rAnv 6 Ocd¢, kadamep kat 6 yevvatog TAarwy gyoi, “ All 
this is nothing else but God, as the noble and generous Plato 
also intimates, when he affirmeth God to contain the i ore 
and middle, and end of all things.” And both Cicero and Seneca 
tell us, that, amongst the Latins, God was not only called Fa- 
tum, but also Natura and Fortuna. Quid aliud est natura, 
(saith Seneca*) quam Deus, et divina ratio, toti mundo et parti- 
bus ejus inserta? “ What is nature else, but God and the divine 
reason, inserted into the whole world and all its several parts ?” 
He adding, “that God and nature were no more two different 
things than Annus and Seneca.” And, Nonnunquam Deum 
(eaith Cicero’) Fortunam appellant, quod efficiat multa impro- 


* De Beneficiis, lib. 4. cap. 7. p. 427. tom. 1. opp. 

10 De Civitat. Dei, lib. 7. cap. 11. p. 131. tom. 7. opp. In the same passage he 
treats also of Jupiter’s titles Almus and Ruminus. 

* Ruma Mamma. 

1 Academic. Quest. lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 2233. tom. 8. opp. 

2 De Beneficiis, lib. 4. cap. 7. p. 427. 

3 Academic. Queest. lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 2233. tom. 8. opp. The passage of Seneca 
which follows occurs in the same p'ace as the preceding. 
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visa et nec opinata nobis, propter obscuritatem ignorationemque 
causarum, “ They sometimes call God also by the name of For- 
tune, because he surpriseth us in many events, and bringeth to 
pass things unexpected to us, by reason of the obscurity of 
causes and our ignorance.” Seneca thus concludes concerning 
these, and the like names of God: Omnia ejusdem Dei nomina 
sunt, varié utentis sua potestate, “ These are all names of one 
and the same God, variously manifesting his power.” 

But concerning most of these forementioned names of God, 
and such as are like to them, it was rightly observed by St. 
Austin,* that they had no such appearance or show of many 
distinct gods: Hac omnia cognomina imposuerunt uni Deo, 
propter causas potestatesque diversas, non tamen propter tot res, 
etiam tot deos eum esse coegerunt, &c. “Though the Pagans 
imposed all these several names upon one God, in respect of his 
several powers, yet did they not therefore seem to make so 
many gods of them; as if Victor were one god, and Invictus 
another god, and Centupeda another god, and Tigillus another, 
and Ruminus another,” &c. Wherefore there are other names 
of God used amongst the Pagans, which have a greater show and 
appearance of so many distinct deities, not only because they are 
proper names, but also because each of them had their peculiar 
temples appropriated to them, and their different rites of wor- 
ship. Now these are of two sorts: first, such as signify the 
Deity according to its universal and all-comprehending nature ; 
and secondly, such as denote the same only according to certain 
particular powers, manifestations, and effects of it in the world. 
Of the first kind there are not a few. For first of all, Paw, as 
the very word plainly implies him to be a universal Numen, 
and as he was supposed to be the Harmostes of the whole world, 
or to pley upon the world as a musical instrument, according to 
that of Orpheus* (or Onomacritus) : 


“Appoviay xécpow xpicwy pirtoralypom podry' 


So have we before showed, that by him the Arcadians and 
Greeks meant, not the corporeal world inanimate, nor yet as 
endued with a senseless nature only, but as proceeding from an 
intellectual principle or divine spirit, which framed it harmo- 
niously ; and as being still kept in tune, acted and governed by 


* De Civ. Deor. lib. 7. cap. 11. [P. 131.] 

4 Hymn. in Panem, p. 109. ed. Eschenbach. In, the same hymn occurs also the 
verse which follows. Of Pan I have already spoken above. There is nothing, which I 
should feel less disposed to believe, than that this goat-footed god worshipped by the 
pastoral Arcadians was the supreme Being or the whole animated universe ; although 
formerly, I am aware, not a few were led by the signification of the name to adopt 
this opinion. The same, I candidly confess, is my opinion with respect to the other 

" ‘9g names are transferred by the learned Doctor to the. supreme Deity. 
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the same. Which therefore is said to be the universal pastor 
and shepherd of all mankind, and of the whole world, according 
to that other Orphic passage: 


Bécewy avOpwrwy yevery, rai drippova yaiay, 


Pascens humanum genus, ac sine limite terram. 


And this Pan, Socrates, in Plato’s Phedrus, plainly invokes as 
the supreme Numen. Pan, therefore, is the one only God (for 
there cannot possibly be more than one Pan, more than one all 
or universe) who contained all within himself, displayed all from 
himself, framing the world harmoniously, and who is in a man- 
ner all things. | 
Again, iy ANUS, whom the Romans first invoked in all their 
eacrifices and prayers, and who was never omitted, whatsoever 
od they mastifiead unto, was unquestionably many times taken 
for a universal Numen, as in this of Martial :° 


Nitidiqué sator pulcherrime mundi, 
And again in this of Ovid :* 


Quicquid ubique vides, celum, mare, nubila, terraa, 
Omnia sunt nostra clausa patentque manu : 
Me penes est unum vasti custodia mundi. 


From which paseages it also appears, that Janus was not the 
mere senseless and inanimate matter of the world, but a principle 
presiding over it. And without doubt all the beginnings of 
things were therefore referred to this Janus, because he was 
accounted the most ancient god, and the beginning of all things. 
St. Austin,® concluding him to be the same with Tupiter, there- 
fore quarrels with the Pagans (that is, with their civil theology) 
for thus making two gods of one :f Cum ergo Janus mundus sit, 
et Jupiter mundus sit, unusque sit mundus, quare duo dii sunt, 
Janus et Jupiter? Quare seorsum habent templa, seorsum aras, 
diversa sacra, dissimilia simulachra? Si propterea, quia alia vis 
est primordiorum, alia causarum, ex illa Jani, ex ista Jovis 
nomen accepit: nunquid si unus homo in diversis rebus 
duas habeat potestates, aut duas artes (quia singularum diversa. 
vis est) ideo duo dicuntur artifices? &c. “Since therefore 
Janus is the world, and Jupiter is the world, and there is 
but one world, how can Janus and Jupiter be two gods? 
Why have they their temples apart, their altars apart, distinct 


+ Epigramm. lib. 10. epigr. 28. p. 411. * Fast. 1. [Ver. 117.] 

© In this passage, however, he does not give this as his own opinion, but as that of 
Varro and some other Romans, and endeavours to demonstrate its absurdity. He 
himeelf neither supposed Janus to be the world nor Jupiter, but argued against his 
adversaries upon their own assumptions, 

+ Civ. Deor. lib. 7. cap.10. [P.131.] 
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sacred things, and statues of different forms? If because the 
force of beginnings is one, and the force of causes another, he is 
therefore called Janus from the former, and Jupiter from the 
latter; I ask whether or no, if one man have two several arts 
about different things, he therefore be to be called two artificers? 
Or is there any more reason, why one and the same god, having 
two powers, one over the beginnings of things, and another over 
the causes, should therefore be accounted two gods?” Where, 
when Jupiter and Janus are both said to be the world, this is to 
be understood properly not of the matter, but the soul or mind of 
the world, as St. Austin* himself elsewhere declares: Sit Jupi- 
ter corporei hujus mundi animus, qui universam istam molem, ex 
quatuor elementis constructam atque compactam, implet et 
movet, “ Let Jupiter be the mind of this corporeal world, which 
both filleth and moveth that whole bulk, compounded and made 
up of the four elements.” Nevertheless, as the soul and body 
both together are called the man, so was the whole animated 
world by the Pagans called God. Now the forementioned argu- 
mentation of St. Austin, though it be good against the Pagans’ 
civil theology, yet their other arcane and natural theology was 
unconcerned in it, that plainly acknowledging all to be but one 
God, which for certain reasons was worship under several 
names, and with different rites. Wherefore Janus and Jupiter, 
being really but different names for one and the same supreme 
God, that conjecture of Salmasius’ seems very probable, that the 
Romans derived their Janus from Zavd¢, the Attolian Jupiter. 


“+ Civ. Deor. lib. 4. cap. 11. [P. 76.] 

7 Where Salmasius put forth this conjecture, is more than I can tell. But it has 
been adopted both by some others, and not long ago by P. Dan. Huet, Prop. 4. cap. 9. 
sect. 2. p. 228. who proves from it, that Janus and Jupiter are the same. How little 
importance is to be attached however, to what is here eruditely argued respecting 
Janus, will be apparent to every one from the following passage of Arnobius, Adv. 
Gentes, lib. 3. p. 147. Incipiamus a Jano, quem quidem ex vobis mundum, annum 
alii, solem ‘esse prodiderunt nonnulli. Quod si accipiamus, ut verum sit, sequitur, 
ut intelligi debeat, nullum unquam fuisse Janum, quem ferunt celo atque He- 
cate procreatum, in Italia regnasse primum, Janiculi oppidi conditorem, patrem 
Fonti, Vulturni generum, Juturne mantum, “ Let us begin with Janus, whom some 
of you have pronounced to be the world, others the year, others the sun. Which 
if we admit to be true, we must necessarily suppose, that no such Janus ever existed, 
as the one said to have sprung from Celus and Hecate, and to have first reigned in 
Italy, the founder of the town Janiculum, the father of Fontus, the son-in-law of 
Vulturnus, and the husband of Juturna.” In the first place, therefore, the history of 
Janus, which showed him to have been an ancient king of Italy, exposed the error 
and folly of that more arcane or rather spurious theology of the Romans. Secondly, 
these theologists, who fancied themselves to be so wonderfully ingenious in expounding 
the popular religions, mutually opposed and contradicted each other. For while they 
are at issue as to the thing of which Janus is the figure and symbol; while, as Servius on 
Virgil informs us, one sees in him the sun, another the world, another the year, another 
Mars, another the air; they plainly prove, that not the slightest credit is to be attached 
to them and that the whole of this system of religious exposition is to be classed 
among the sports and vagaries of the human intellect. The same may be said of the 
other gods here mentioned. 
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GENIUS was also another of the twenty select Roman gods ; 
and that this was likewise a universal Numen, containing the 
whole nature of things, appears from this of Festus :®@ Genium 
appellabant Deum, qui vim obtineret rerum omnium gerenda- 
rum, “ They called that God, who hath the power of begetting 
or producing all things, Genius.” And St. Austin*? also plainly 
declareth Genius to be the same with Jupiter; that is, to be but 
another name for the one supreme God: Cum alio loco [ Varro] 
dicit, genium esse uniuscujusque animum rationalem; talem 
autem mundi animum Deum esse, ad hoc idem utique revocat, 
ut tanquam universalis Genius, ipse mundi animus esse credatur. 
Hic est igitur, quem appellant Jovem. And afterwards: Restat 
ut eum singulariter et excellenter dicant deum Genium, quem 
dicunt mundi animum; ac per hoc Jovem, “ When Varro else- 
where calleth the rational mind of every one a genius, and 
affirmeth such a mind of the whole world to be God; he plainly 
implieth, that God is the universal genius of the world, and that 
Genius and Jupiter are the same. And though Genius be 
sometimes used for the mind of every man, yet the god Genius, 
spoken of by way of excellency; can be no other than the mind 
of the whole world, or Jupiter.” 

in, that CHRonos or SATURN was no particular deity, 
but the universal Numen of the whole world, is plainly affirmed 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, where, commending the fertility 
of Italy, he writeth thus: Ovdty oby Sauuacrov rode waXaove 
iepav vroAabety rou Kpdvov miv ydpav rabrny, rov piv Saipova 
rovrov olouévouc elvat maong evdammovlag Soripa, kal mAnowrny 
avOpumog’ tire Xodvov airov Sei xaXetv, we “EAAnvec aGsovery, 
etre Kpdvov we ‘Pwyaier, racayv 8 meptetAngdra tiv tov Kdopou 
gto, Srérepov av tic dvouaco, “ hevefore it is no wonder, if 
the ancients thought this country to be sacred to Saturn, they 
supposing thig god to be the giver and perfecter of all happiness 
tomen; whether we ought to call him Chronos, as the Greeks 
will have it, or Cronos as the Romans; he being either way such 
a god as comprehends the whole nature of the world.” But the 
word Saturn was Hetrurian (which language was originally 


® De Verborum Significat. lib, 7. in Dion. Godofredus’ Auctores Latins Lingus 
. 272. 

E * Civ. Deor. lib. 7. cap. 13. [P. 182.] : 

® St. Augustine, however, is not stating his own but Varro’s opinion. What he 
himself thought of such spurious interpretations of the different religions he declares, 
after expounding Varro’s opinions, in the following words: Sed quum conantur vanis- 
simas fabulas sive hominum res gestas velut naturalibus interpretationibus honorare, 
etiam homines acutissimi tantas patiuntur angustias, ut eorum quoque vanitatem dolere 
cogamur, “‘ But even the most acute men, when they attempt to dignify the vainest 
fables, or the actions of mortals, as it were by physical interpretations, are involved in 
so great perplexity, that we cannot help being grieved at their own vanity,” De Civitat. 
Dei, cap. 18. p. 185. Nothing can be more just than this observation. 

+ Rom. Ant. lib, 1. p. 24. Steph. 

P 2 
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\ nd force’of these words ; for my part, 
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Oriental) and being derived from sno signifies “ hidden ;” so that 
by Saturn was meant that hidden principle of the ‘universe, 
which containeth all things; and he wasfherefore called by the 
Romans, Deus Latius, “the hidden God % as the wife of Saturn 
in the pontifical books is Latia Saturnf, and the land itself 
“eres in the Hetrurian language was Saturnia) is in the Roman 
atium ; from whence the inhabitants were called Latins, which 
is as much as to say, the worshippers of the hidden God. More- 
over, that Saturn could not be inferior to Jupiter, according to the 
fabulous theology, is plain from hence, because he is therein said _ . 
to have been his father. But then the question will.be, how 
Saturn and Jupiter could be both of them one and the same 









universal Namerm? . 2) Ww uch there are several answers. For 
first, Plato, whet Us%this difficulty im his Cratylus, 
solves ik gel It hMer here is to be understood the 


ley iveiing to his theology, was derived 
from’ at cai Moe intellect (which Chronos is 
i | »- je depended upon Uranus or 







the 5 ‘Wie."-or “first original Deity.” 
So that Plat ‘Tliwifie hypostases, archical 
and uniye ety)! af “ Uranus, Chronos, 
















re Lain Rand Jupiler. * Others conceive 

ae te | HN inore_smiple sense of Hesiod’s 
oget heats Neptune and Plato, 
r Job-Satarnoovas not the supreme 
Deity, tae Oe Seither, but only the AXther, as 
Neptune what F the earth. . All which are said 
to have beat! ig Stion: oy eeenos, or Saturna, the son of Ura- 


nus; th ie he Inigh-ge"ts say, by the hidden virtue of the 





' The learnéd Doctor fancies he has discovered more in Plato than is to be found in 
him. For Sen oy oophes not only does mot speak of those principles, but even 
brings forward.sulfcient to showy that he had not the slightest idea of applying the his- 
tories of Safgrn, Jupiter, ap¥<Uranus to those three natures. In his Cratylus, 
indeed, p. 202. he explains Me fable of Jupiter’s origin from Saturn, by supposing 
Jupiter to be derived frog? some great intelligence: Ebdoyoy dt, peyadAne rivoc 
bv Ata, “ But it is probable, that Jupiter is the offupring of a 
certain great itfelligey@™.’’ But it is difficult to understand the meaning of these 
‘before he had openly declared Jupiter to be the supreme God, 
yours cal Sacdéa tov wayrwy, “ the prince and king of all things.” 
mm, therefore, the supreme God is said by him to be the son of a certain 
sence, | own myself at a loss to conceive. Much less do I understand his 
» When he afterwards speaks of Saturn as being sprung from Celus: “Eori 02, 
Phe, Oipawod vidag, we Moyog: 82 ad bc rd dw duc carwe Exec rovro rd Svopa 






















WE XaeSat Oinavia, ipdaa +4 dvw, “ He is eaid to be the son of Colus: for %) ig 73 


Gducd® rightly ealled Odjpayvia, as age ra évw.” Let others explore the sense 
feel no inclination to do so. Of this I am 
iwied, that Plate here triflos like the lowest of grammarians, I perceive also that 





ha they ie psiaken who suppose him to have held Uranus, Saturn, and Jupiter to be 
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Tespecti~ hat his followers call rdya3dy, 
others licitous, Also, let those who are 
conjectures regarding the origin of the wo 
I must candidly confess, they appear idle 


ovc, and Wuvyh. About the rest, let 
Isposeg assent to the learned Doctor's 
urnus Latium, and others: to myself, 
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supreme heavenly God. But the writer, De Mundo,* though 
making Jupiter to be the first and supreme God, yet, (taking 
Chronos to signify immensity of duration, or eternity) will have 
Jupiter to be the son of Chronos in this sense, because he doth 
SefKerv 2 atwvoc arippovoe sic Erepov alwva, “ continue from one 
eternity to another ;” so that Chronos and Zeus are to him in a 
manner one and the same thing. But we are apt to think that 
no ingenious and learned Pagan, who well understood the 
natural theology, would deny, but that the best answer of all to 
this difficulty 1s this, that there is no coherent sense to be made 
of all things in the fabulous theology. St. Austin,' from Varro, 
gives us this account of Saturn, that it is he, who produceth 
rom himself continually the hidden seeds and forms of things, 
and reduceth or receiveth them again into himself; which some 
think to have been the true meaning of that fable concerning 
Saturn’s devouring his male children, because the forms of these 
corporeal things are perpetually destroyed, whilst the material 
parts (signified by the female) still remain. However, it is plain, 
that this was but another Pagan adumbration of the Deity, that 
being also sometimes thus defiped by them, as: St. Austin® like- 
wise informs us,f Sinus q nature in seipso continens 
omnia, “ A certain bosom, or deep-hollow, and inward recess of 
nature, which containeth within itself all things.” And St. 
Austin himeelf concludes, that according to this Varronian 
notion of Saturn likewise, the Pagan Jupiter and Saturn were 
really but one and the same Numen, De Civ. Dei. lib. 7. cap. 13. 
Wherefore, we may with good reason affirm, that Saturn was 
another name for the supreme God amongst the Pagans, it signi- 
fying that secret and hidden power, which comprehende, pervades, 
and supports the whole world; and which produees the seeds or 
seminal principles and forms of all things from itself. As also 
Uranus or Ceelus was plainly yet another name for the same 
supreme Deity (or the first divine hypostasis); comprehending 
the whole. 

In the next, place, though it be true that Minerva be some- 
times taken for a particular god, or for God according to a par- 
ticular manifestation of him in the A‘ther, (as shall be showed 
afterwards ;) yet was it often taken also for the supreme God, 

* Cap. 7. p. 869. [Tom. 1. Aristot.] 

1 De Civitat. Dei. lib. 7, cap. 18. p. 132. tom. 7. opp. 

2 But in this passage of St. Augustine there is no mention made of Saturn, nor do 
"the words here adduced pertain to Saturn. He is speaking of those who suppose God 
to be the soul of the world, and the world to be his body: Non enim, says he, ingenii 
opus est excellentia, ut deposito studio contentionis attendant, si mundus 
Deus est, sinu quodam nature in se ipso continens omnia, “ For there is no need of 
surpassing intellect, that having laid aside the spirit of contention, they may consider, 
if the world is God, containing all things within himeelf in a certain bosom or 
recess of nature.” What, I ask, has this to do with Saturn. 


+ De Civ. Dei. lib. 4. cap. 12. [P.77.] 
+ Thus in that old inscription: Orrimus Maximus CeLus &TEKNUS JUPITER. 
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according to his most general notion, or as a universal Numen 
diffusing himeelf through all things. Thus hath it been already 
proved, that Neith or Neithas was the same amongst the E: 
tians, as Athena amongst the Greeks, and Minerva amongst the 
Latins; which that it was a universal Numen, appears from that 
Egyptian inscription in the temple of this god, “Iam all that 
was, is, and shall be.” And accordingly, Athenagoras tells us,° 
that Athena of the Greeks was, 4 gpdvnoce Sta wavrwv duf- 
xovoa, “wisdom passing and diffusing itself through all things :” 
as in the book of Wisdom it 13 called, " wavrwy rexviric, “ the 
Artifex of all things,” and is said Sujcew cal ywpeiv dia wavTwr, 
‘to pass and move through all things.” Wherefore, this Athena 
or Minerva of the Pagans was either the first supreme Deity, a 
perfect and infinite Mind, the original of all things; or else a 
second divine hypostasis, the immediate offspring and _first- 
begotten of that first original Deity. Thus, Aristides, in his 
oration upon Minerva :* Ildvra piv ov ra xéAXtora rept AOnvav 
re kal && "AOnvac’ xepaAaov S elreiv, rov wavrwy SoUpyOy 
cat Baatrfwe taic tore udvn 8) pdvov" ov yap elyev, && Srov 
duorluov roiosev avthnv’ aA avaxwphoag auric tic avréyv, 
avrég 2& avrov yevg re xat rlcrec thy Sedv" Gore tort pon BeBalwe 
yynoia tov marpdéc, 2& toov cat duoroyouvroc iaut@ rov yévouc 
evoutvn, &c., “ Wherefore all the most excellent things are in 
inerva, and from her: but to speak briefly of her, this is the 
only immediate offepring of the only maker and king of all 
things; for he had none of equal honour with himself, ‘upon 
whom he should beget her, and therefore retiring into himself, 
he begat her, and brought her forth from himself: so that this 
is the only genuine offspring of the first father of all.” And 
again : Til»Sapoc & av gnot, dSeEtdy Kxata yxeipa tov marpoc 
aurny KaSeCouévyy, tag évroAdg roi¢ Seoicg amodfxecIar" ayyéAou 
piv yao tort pellZwy 7 O8, Trav ayyfAwy adAog GAAa éemtrarre 
mpwrn Tapa Tov warpdc mapaAapubdvovoa, avr tEnynrov rivog ovoa 
Toic Yeoi¢ kal eaaywytwe, Stay «al rotrov Séy, “ Pindar also 
affirmeth concerning Minerva, that sitting at the right-hand of 
her father, she there receiveth commands from him to be 
delivered to the gods. For she is greater than the angels, and 
commandeth them some one thing and some another, according as 
she had first received of her father; she performing the office of 
an interpreter and introducer to the gods, when it is needful.” 
Where we may observe by the way, that this word angel came to 
be in use amongst the Pagans from Jews and Christians, about 
this very age that Aristides lived in; after which we meet with 
it frequently in the writings of their philosophers. Lastly, 


* Legat. pro Christianis, cap. 19. p.86. Athenagoras, however, does not declare this to 


bed a own opinion, but that of certain Greeks, which he himself despises and proves to 


lse. 
* Pp. 192. 
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Aristides thus concludeth his oratior upon Minerva: Syeddv 

dp Obvauw rov Aide elvac Afywv rig avryy Ek. robrwy, ovK av 
auaoravor’ Wore rl det pexpodoyeiaSae rac év péose mpakec adriic 
dunyobuevov, Sor’ tEeort ta rou Arde Epya xowd rov Awe elvae 
ee cat rnc “ASnvac, “ He that from what we have said will 

etermine that Minerva is as it were, the power and virtue of 
Jupiter himself, will not err. Wherefore (not to enumerate all 
the minute things belonging to Minerva) we conclude thus con- 
cerning her, that all the. works of Jupiter are common with 
Jupiter and Minerva.” Wherefore, that conceit which the learned 
ee industrious Vossius* somewhere seems to favour, that the 
Pagans’ universal Numen was no other than a senseless nature, 
or spermatic reason of the whole world, undirected by any 
higher intellectual principle, (which is indeed no better than 
downright atheism) 1s plainly confuted from hence, they maki 
wisdom and understanding, under these names of Neith, Athena, 
and Minerva, to be either the absolutely supreme Deity, or the 
first begotten offspring of it.5 

To Minerva may be added Apollo, who, though often taken 

for the sensible sun animated, and 8d an inferior Deity, yet was 
not always understood in this sense, nor indeed then when he was 
reckoned amongst the twelve Consentes, because the sun was 
afterwards added to them, in the number of the eight select gods. 
And that he was sometimes taken for the supreme universal 
Numen, the maker of the sun and of the whole world, is plainly 
testified by Plutarch (who is a competent witness in this case, he 
being a priest of this Apollo) writing thus concerning him in his 
Defect of Oracles :* Eire jAide zorcy, elre xbpiog Alou nai rarnp, 
kal éréxeiva Tov Sparov ravric, ov« tixdc atagiovy gwvitg rove viv 
avOowmrove, ol¢ airid¢ gore yevéoewco, xal Toopiic, Kat rov elvar cal 
gooveiv, “ Whether Apollo be the sun, or whether he be the lord 
and father of the sun, placed far above all sensible and corporeal 
nature, it is not likely that he should now deny his oracles to them, 
to whom himself is the cause of generation and nourishment, of 
life and understanding.® 


* De Idololatria, lib. 7. cap. 1. p. 718. 

* Of Minerva, the goddess Neith, and the inscription found in the temple of Neith, 
I have already said what will be sufficient towards determining the truth of the posi- 
tions advanced in this place. Aristides is not a writer, from whom we can learn the 
religions of the ancients. Besides, the passages here cited from him do not prove 
what the learned Doctor is so anxious to inculcate, that the name Minerva designated 
the supreme God. 

* Page 413. 

* From this passage of Plutarch we cannot, in my opinion, infer what the learned 
Doctor fancies to be evident from it, that Apollo was sometimes taken for the supreme 
Being. I. It proves that some did not suppose him to be the sun, but the lord and 
father of the sun, whom no one beholds. Which opinion, I consider, amounts to this, 
that Apollo was the nature, which both made the sun and continually governs and 
controls it. But I see no necessity for our supposing, that they held Apollo to be that 
first principle, from which all things emanated. As must be known to all, who possess 
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dum ejus quasi quedam membra carptim variis supplicationibus 
prosequimur, totum colere profecté videamur, “ The virtues of 
this one supreme God, diffused throughout the whole world, we 
(Pagans) invoke under many seetal names, because we are 
ignorant what his proper name is. Wherefore we thus worship- 
ping his several divided members, must needs be judged to wor- 
ship him whole, we leaving out nothing of him.” ith which 
latter words seemeth to agree that of the poet, wherein Jupiter 
thus bespeake the other gods : 

Celicole, mea membra, Dei; quos nostra potestas 

Officiis divisa facit. ‘ 
Where it is plainly intimated, that the many pagan gods were 
but the several divided members of the one supreme Deity, whe- 
ther, because according to the Stoical sense, the real and natural 
gods were all but parts of the mundane soul; or else because all 
those other fantastic gods were nothing’ but several personal 
names, given to the several powers, virtues, and offices of the 
one Supreme.” 

Now the several names of God, which the writer De Mundo® 
instanceth in, to prove him polyonymous, are first of all such as 
these: Bpovraioic, and ‘Acrpamaioc, “the Thunderer” and 
“ Lightener ;” ‘Yérioc, “the Giver of rain;” "Emixdpmoc, “ the 
Bestower of fruits ;” ToAutdc, “the Keeper of cities;” MeaAl- 

ioc, “the Mild and Placable ;” under which notion they sacri- 
ced no animals to him, but only the fruits of the earth: 
together with many other such epithets, as Pfrioc, Bévoc, Irpa- 
Tio¢, Tpowatovxoc, KaSdpotoc, MaAatuvaioc, &c.; and lastly, he 
is called Ywrip and *EXevOépioc, “Saviour,” and “ Assertor.” 
Auswerably to which, Jupiter had many such names given him, 


7 From the whole of this and much of what follows we learn merely, that among 
the philosophers and wise men of antiquity there were those who believed the several 
names of gods to signify only one deity. Nor was this ever questioned by any one, 
who paid the slightest attention to ancient recorda, The Stoics in particular must ne- 
ceasarily have held this opinion, inasmuch as they considered all animated things to be 
parts and members of one God diffused through the whole of the universe. But we 
cannot infer from thence, what the learned Doctor has undertaken to prove, that the 
fact really was as they supposed, and that the long catalogue of gods consisted merely 
of names, expressing the various virtues of one Deity. If a hundred authors and phi- 
losophers could be produced, all concurring in this one opinion: that Venus, Diana, 
Jupiter, Osiris, Isis, Vulcan, Pluto, Neptune, and all the other gods besides, were 
names merely of one God or of his various perfections; still it would by no means 
follow from such unanimity, that these men judged correctly respecting the ancient 
religions, and that there is nothing to be found fault with in their opinion. On the 
contrary, it is a wise man's part to see, whether their interpretation is borne out by the 
facts and accords with the rites and worship of the ancienta, If this course be adopted, 
we shall soon become sensible, I fear, of the utter fallacy of such a notion, and discover 
this to be the private doctrine of certain philosophers, and not the public religion of the 
people. That various appellations were enptied formerly to one God, according to the 
variety of benefits which were expected from him, is pretty certain; but this has no- 
thing to do with the present question, 

* Cap. 7. p- 866. 
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also by the Latins, as Victor, Invictus, Opitulus, Stator; the 
true meaning of which last (according to Seneca®), was not that 
which the historians pretend, quod post votum susceptum, acies 
Romanorum fugientium stetit, “because once after vows and 
prayers offered to him, the flying army of the Romans was made 
to stand ;” sed quod stant beneficio ejus omnia, “but because all 
things by means of him stand firm and are established.” For 
which same reason he was called also by them (as St. Austin 
informs us!°) “ Centupeda, as it were, standing firm upon an 
hundred feet ;” and “ Tigillus, the beam, prop, and supporter of 
the world.” He was styled also by the Tatas (amongst other 
titles) Almus and Ruminus, i. e. “ He that nourisheth all things 
as it were with his breasts."* Again that writer De Mundo 
addeth another sort of names, which God was called by; as 
’"Avayxn, “Necessity,” because he is an immoveable essence, © 
though Cicero,! gives another reason for that appellation: Inter- 
dum Deum necessitatem appellant, quia nihil aliter esse possit, 
atque ab eo constitutum sit, “ They sometimes call God Neces- 
sity, because nothing can be otherwise than as it is by him 
appointed.” Likewise Kinapyutvn, because all things are by him 
connected together, and proceed from him unhinderably. Ie- 
wpwpévn, because all things in the world are by him determined, 
and nothing left infinite (or undetermined). Moipa, because he 
makes an apt division and distribution of all things. *’A&pdoraa, 
because his power is such, as that none can possibly avoid or 
escape him. Lastly, that ingenious fable (as he calls it) of the 
three fatal sisters, Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, according to 
him, meant nothing but God neither: Tatra o? wavra totiv ovx 
Go ri, tAnY 6 Osdg, kaIarep Kal 6 yevvatog TAdrwv ¢noi, “ All 
this is nothing else but God, as the noble and generous Plato 
also intimates, when he affirmeth God to contain the beginning, 
and middle, and end of all things.” And both Cicero and Seneca 
tell us, that, amongst the Latins, God was not only called Fa- 
tum, but also Natura and Fortuna. Quid aliud est natura, 
(saith Seneca*) quam Deus, et divina ratio, toti mundo et parti- 
bus ejus inserta? “ What is nature else, but God and the divine 
reason, inserted into the whole world and all its several parts ?” 
He adding, “that God and nature were no more two different 
things than Anneus and Seneca.” And, Nonnunquam Deum 
( saith Cicero*) Fortunam appellant, quod efficiat multa impro- 


* De Beneficiis, lib. 4. cap. 7. p. 427. tom. 1. opp. 

10 De Civitat. Dei, lib. 7. cap. 11. p. 13]. tom. 7. opp. In the same passage he 
treats also of Jupiter’s titles Almus and Ruminus. 

* Ruma Mamma. 

1 Academic. Quest. lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 2233. tom. 8. opp. 

2 De Beneficiis, lib. 4. cap. 7. p. 427. 

3 Academic. Quest. lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 2233. tom. 8. opp. The passage of Seneca 
which follows occurs in the same p'ace as the preceding. 
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visa et nec opinata nobis, propter obscuritatem ignorationemque 
causarum, “ They sometimes call God also by the name of For- 
tune, because he surpriseth us in many events, and bringeth to 
pass ne unexpected to us, by reason of the obscurity of 
causes and our ignorance.” Seneca thus concludes concerning 
these, and the like names of God: Omnia ejusdem Dei nomina 
sunt, varié utentis sua potestate, “These are all names of one 
and the same God, variously manifesting his power.” 

But concerning most of these forementioned names of God, 
and such as are ike to them, it was rightly observed by St. 
Austin,* that they had no such appearance or show of many 
distinct gods: Hc omnia cognomina imposuerunt uni Deo, 
propter causas potestatesque diversas, non tamen propter tot res, 
etiam tot deos eum esse coegerunt, &c. “Though the Pagans 
imposed all these several names upon one God, in respect of his 
several powers, yet did they not therefore seem to make so 
many gods of them; as if Victor were one god, and Invictus 
another god, and Centupeda another god, and Tigillus another, 
and Ruminus another,” &c. Wherefore there are other names 
of God used amongst the Pagans, which have a greater show and 
appearance of so many distinct deities, not only because they are 
proper names, but also because each of them had their peculiar 
temples appropriated to them, and their different rites of wor- 
ship. Now these are of two sorts: first, such as signify the 
Deity according to its universal and all-comprehending nature ; 
and secondly, such as denote the same only according to certain 
particular powers, manifestations, and effects of it in the world. 
Of the first kind there are not a few. For first of all, Pan, as 
the very word plainly implies him to be a universal Numen, 
and as he was supposed to be the Harmostes of the whole world, 
or to play upon the world as a musical instrument, according to 
that of Orpheus‘ (or Onomacritus) : 


“Appoviay xécpoto xpixwy grroralypom podry 


So have we before showed, that by him the Arcadians and 
Greeks meant, not the corporeal world inanimate, nor yet as 
endued with a senseless nature only, but as proceeding from an 
intellectual principle or divine spirit, which framed it harmo- 
niously; and as being still kept in tune, acted and governed by 


* De Civ. Deor. lib. 7. cap. 11. [P. 181.] 

4 Hymn. in Panem, p. 109. ed. Eschenbach. In, the same hymn occurs also the 
verse which follows. Of Pan I have already spoken above. There is nothing, which I 
should feel less disposed to believe, than that this goat-footed god worshipped by the 
pastoral Arcadians was the supreme Being or the whole animated universe ; although 
formerly, I am aware, not a few were led by the signification of the name to adopt 
this opinion. The. same, I candidly confesa, is my opinion with respect to the other 
gods, whose names are transferred by the learned Doctor to the. supreme Deity. 
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the same. Which therefore is said to be the universal pastor 
and shepherd of all mankind, and of the whole world, according 
to that other Orphic passage: 


Béccwy dvOpwrwy yeveny, rai drippova yaiay, 


Pascens humanum genus, ac sine limite terram. 


And this Pan, Socrates, in Plato’s Phedrus, plainly invokes as 
the supreme Numen. Pan, therefore, is the one only God (for 
there cannot possibly be more than one Pan, more than one all 
or universe) who contained all within himself, displayed all from 
himeelf, framing the world harmoniously, and who is in a man- 
ner all thin 
in, yoade. whom the Romans first invoked in all their 
eacrifices and prayers, and who was never omitted, whatsoever 
od they sacrificed unto, was unquestionably many times taken 
for a universal Numen, as in this of Martial :° 


Nitidiqué sator pulcherrime mundi. 
And again in this of Ovid :* 


Quicquid ubique vides, celum, mare, nubila, terraa, 
Omnia sunt nostra clausa patentque manu : 
Me penes est unum vasti custodia mundi. 


From which passages it also appears, that Janus was not the 
mere senseless and inanimate matter of the world, but a principle 
presiding over it. And without doubt all the beginnings of 
things were therefore referred to this Janus, because he was 
accounted the most ancient god, and the beginning of all things. 
St. Austin,® concluding him to be the same with Jupiter, there- 
fore quarrels with the Pagans (that is, with their civil theology): 
for thus making two gods of one :f Cum ergo Janus mundus sit, 
et Jupiter mundus sit, unusque sit mundus, quare duo dii sunt, 
Janus et Jupiter? Quare seorsum habent templa, seorsum aras, 
diversa sacra, dissimilia simulachra? Si propterea, quia alia vis 
est primordiorum, alia causarum, ex illa Jani, ex ista Jovis 
nomen accepit: nunquid si unus homo in diversis rebus 
duas habeat potestates, aut duas artes (quia singularum diversa, 
vis est) ideo duo dicuntur artifices? &c. “Since therefore 
Janus is the world, and Jupiter is the world, and there is 
but one world, how can Janus and Jupiter be two gods? 
Why have they their temples apart, their altars apart, distinct 


* Epigramm, lib. 10. epigr. 28. p. 411. * Fast. 1. [Ver. 117.] 

® In this passage, however, he does not give this as his own opinion, but as that of 
Varro and some other Romans, and endeavours to demonstrate its absurdity. He 
himself neither supposed Janus to be the world nor Jupiter, but.argued against his 
adversaries upon their own assumptions. 

+ Civ. Deor. lib. 7. cap.10. [P. 131.] 
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sacred things, and statues of different forms? If because the 
force of beginnings is one, and the force of causes another, he is 
therefore called Janus from the former, and Jupiter from the 
latter; I ask whether or no, if one man have two several arts 
about different things, he therefore be to be called two artificers? 
Or is there any more reason, why one and the same god, having 
two powers, one over the beginnings of things, and another over 
the causes, should therefore be accounted two gods?” Where, 
when Jupiter and Janus are both said to be the world, this is to 
be understood properly not of the matter, but the soul or mind of 
the world, as St. Austin* himself elsewhere declares: Sit Jupi- 
ter corporei hujus mundi animus, qui universam istam molem, ex 
quatuor elementis constructam atque compactam, implet et 
movet, “ Let Jupiter be the mind of this corporeal world, which 
both filleth and moveth that whole bulk, compounded and made 
up of the four elements.” Nevertheless, as the soul and body 
both together are called the man, so was the whole animated 
world by the Pagans called God. Now the forementioned argu- 
mentation of St. Austin, though it be good against the Pagans’ 
civil theology, yet their other arcane and natural theology was 
unconcerned in it, that plainly acknowledging all to be but one 
God, which for certain reasons was worshipped under several 
names, and with different rites. Wherefore Janus and Jupiter, 
being really but different names for one and the same supreme 
God, that conjecture of Salmasius’ seems ith Siete that the 
Romans derived their Janus from Zavog, the A‘tolian Jupiter. 


*. Civ. Deor. lib. 4. cap. 11. [P. 76.] 

7 Where Salmasius put forth this conjecture, is more than I can tell. But it has 
been adopted both by some others, and not long ago by P. Dan. Huet, Prop. 4. cap. 9. 
sect. 2. p. 228. who proves from it, that Janus and Jupiter are the same. How little 
importance is to be attached however, to what is here eruditely argued respecting 
Janus, will be apparent to every one from the following passage of Arnobius, Adv. 
Gentes, lib. 3. p. 147. Incipiamus a Jano, quem quidem ex vobis mundum, annum 
alii, solem ‘esse prodiderunt nonnulli. Quod si accipiamus, ut verum sit, sequitur, 
ut intelligi debeat, nullum unquam fuisse Janum, quem ferunt celo atque He- 
cate procreatum, in Italia regnasse primum, Janiculi oppidi conditorem, patrem 
Fonti, Vulturni generum, Juturne maritum, “ Let us begin with Janus, whom some 
of you have pronounced to be the world, others the year, others the sun. Which 
if we admit to be true, we must necessarily suppose, that no such Janus ever existed, 
as the one said to have sprung from Ccelus and Hecate, and to have first reigned in 
Italy, the founder of the town Janiculum, the father of Fontus, the son-in-law of 
Vulturnus, and the husband of Juturna.” In the first place, therefore, the history of 
Janus, which showed him to have been an ancient king of Italy, exposed the error 
and folly of that more arcane or rather spurious theology of the Romans. Secondly, 
these theologists, who fancied themselves to be so wonderfully ingenious in expounding 
the popular religions, mutually o d and contradicted each other. For while they 
are at issue as to the thing of which Janus is the figure and symbol; while, as Servius on 
Virgil informs us, one sees in him the sun, another the world, another the year, another 
Mars, another the air; they plainly prove, that not the slightest credit is to be attached 
to them and that the whole of this system of religious exposition is to be classed 
among the sports and vagaries of the human intellect. The same may be said of the 
other gods here mentioned. 
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GENIUS was also another of the twenty select Roman gods ; 
and that this was likewise a univereal Numen, containing the 
whole nature of things, appears from this of Festus :? Genium 
appellabant Deum, qui vim obtineret rerum omnium gerenda- 
rum, ‘‘ They called that God, who hath the power of begetting 
or producing all things, Genius.” And St. Austin*? also plainly 
declareth Genius to be the same with Jupiter; that is, to be but 
another name for the one supreme God: Cum alio loco [ Varro] 
dicit, genium esse uniuscujusque animum rationalem; talem 
autem mundi animum Deum esse, ad hoc idem utique revocat, 
ut tanquam universalis Genius, ipse mundi animus esse credatur. 
Hic est igitur, quem appellant Jovem. And afterwards: Restat 
ut eum singulariter et excellenter dicant deum Genium, quem 
dicunt mundi animum; ac per hoc Jovem, “ When Varro else- 
where calleth the rational mind of every one a genius, and 
affirmeth such a mind of the whole world to be God; he plainly 
implieth, that God is the universal genius of the world, and that 
Genius and Jupiter are the same. And though Genius be 
sometimes used for the mind of every man, yet the god Genius, 
spoken of by way of excellency; can be no other than the mind 
of the whole world, or Jupiter.” 

Again, that Coronos or SATURN was no particular deity, 
but the universal Numen of the whole world, is plainly affirmed 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, where, commending the fertility 
of Italy, he writeth thus: Ovdd?y ot» Sauuacroy rove maAaiode 
ispdy broAakety rov Kpdvov riv ywoav rabrny, rov piv Salpova 
rourov olopévoue elvat Tacn¢e evdoammovlac Soriea, Kal mAnowTHYy 
avOperrac’ cire Xpovov aurdv det xadeiv, wo “ENAnvec aétovov,- 
etre Kpdvov wc ‘Pwyaiot, macav 8? mepeAngdra thy Tov Kdopov 
ptotv, daérepov av tic dvopnacol, “ Wherefore it is no wonder, if 
the ancients thought this country to be sacred to Saturn, they 
supposing thia god to be the giver and perfecter of all happiness 
tomen; whether we ought to call him Chronos, as the Greeks 
will have it, or Cronos as the Romans; he being either way such 
a god as comprehends the whole nature of the world.” But the 
word Saturn was Hetrurian (which language was originally 


® De Verborum Significat. lib. 7. in Dion, Godofredus’ Auctores Latins Lingue 

. 272. | 
P * Civ, Deor. lib. 7. cap. 13. [P. 132.] 

® St. Augustine, however, is not stating his own but Varro’s opinion. What he 
himeelf thought of such spurious interpretations of the different religions he declares, 
after expounding Varro’s opinions, in the following words: Sed quum conantur vanis- 
simas fabulas sive hominum res gestas velut naturalibus interpretationibus honorare, 
etiam homines acutissimi tantas patiuntur angustias, ut eorum quoque vanitatem dolere 
cogamur, “ But even the most acute men, when they attempt to dignify the vainest 
fables, or the actions of mortals, as it were by physical interpretations, are involved in 
so great perplexity, that we cannot help being grieved at their own vanity,” De Civitat. 
Dei, cap. 18, p. 185. Nothing can be more just than this observation. 

+ Rom. Ant. lib, 1. p. 24. Steph. 
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Oriental) and being derived from sno signifies “ hidden ;” so that 
by Saturn was meant that hidden principle of the ‘universe, 
which containeth all things; and he was Maerefore called by the 
Romans, Deus Latius, “ the hidden God % as the wife of Saturn 
in the pontifical books is Latia Saturni, and the land itself 
iri in the Hetrurian language was Saturnia) is in the Roman 
atium; from whence the inhabitants were called Latins, which 
is a8 much as to say, the worshippers of the hidden God. More- 
over, that Saturn could not be inferior to Jupiter, according to the 
fabulous theology, is plain from hence, because he is therein said 
to have been his father. But then the question willbe, how 
Saturn and Jupiter could be both of them one andthe same 
universal Nimem? i which there are several answers. For 
first, Plato, whee Prop@iGa this difficulty in his Cratylus, 
solves itgaitrg v7 hue here is to be understood the 
iti Teh wMiing to his theology, was derived 
intellect (which Chronos is 

Ser depended upon Uranus or 
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” The learmed Doctor fancies he has discovered more in Plato than is to be found in 
him. For tit philosopher not only does not speak of those principles, but even 
brings forward.sulicient to showy that he had not the slightest idea of applying the his- 
tories of Saf@rn, Jupiter, agd*Uranus to those three natures. In his Cratylus, 
indeed, p. 262. he expliiua Me fable of Jupiter's origin from Saturn, by supposing 
—- Jupiter to be derived some great intelligence; EtAoyow dt, peyddAne rivdc 
_ Cravoiag feygnpt eparmy dia, “ But it is probable, that Jupiter is the offspring of a 
certain great infelligepi."’ But it is difficult to understand the meaning of these 
words, Faped Tit efore he had openly declared Jupiter to be the supreme God, 
- calling hitn, dp ool Sarkéa row wawrew, “ the prince and king of all things,” 

, o2viaieee®, therfore, the supreme God is eaid by him to be the son of a certain 
iwence, T own myself at a loss to conceive. Much less do I understand his 

© When he afterwards speaks of Saturn as being sprung from Celus: “Eore 62, 
Wie, Oipawod vide, we Adyoc: } 68 ab be rd dvw dug wade Exe rovro rd dyvopa 
ee ActoSa: Oioadvla, dpoea ra dvw, “ Ho is said to be the son of Coelus: for 7 é¢ rd 
yp Ww ixlief tightly called Ofpavia, a8 dpGea rd dvw.” Let others explore the sense 
at foreg’of these words; for my part, | feel no inclination to do so. Of this I am 























7 titled, thmt Plato here trifles like the lowest of grammarians, I perceive also that 
© they pre oyisieken who suppose him to have held Uranus, Saturn, and Jupiter to be 
Tespectifely’what his followers call rayadév, vovg, and Yuvy%. About the rest, let 

ix others be golicitous, Also, let those who are eg disposed assent to the learned Doctor's 
wah ' conjectures regarding the origin of the wo ! Latium, and others: to myself, 
I must candidly confess, they appear idle 
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supreme heavenly God. But the writer, De Mundo,* though 
making Jupiter to be the first and supreme God, yet, (taking 
Chronos to signify immensity of duration, or eternity) will have 
Jupiter to be the son of Chronos in this sense, because he doth 
Oupcery & atwvoc arippovog sig Erepov atwva, “ continue from one 
eternity to another ;” so that Chronos and Zeus are to him in a 
manner one and the same thing. But we are apt to think that 
no ingenious and learned p » who well understood the 
natural theology, would deny, but that the best answer of all to 
this difficulty is this, that there is no coherent sense to be made 
of all things in the fabulous theology. St. Austin,’ from Varro, 
gives us this account of Satara, that it is he, who produceth 
rom himself continually the hidden seeds and forms of things, 
and reduceth or receiveth them again into himself; which some 
think to have been the true meaning of that fable concerning 
Saturn’s devouring his male children, because the forms of these 
corporeal things are perpetually destroyed, whilst the material 
parts (signified by the female) still remain. However, it is plain, 
that this was but another Pagan adumbration of the Deity, that 
being also sometimes thus defiped by them, as St. Austin® like- 
wise informs us,f Sinus qu nature in seipso continens 
omnia, “ A certain bosom, or deeghollow, and inward recess of 
nature, which containeth within Itself all things.” And St. 
Austin himself concludes, that according to this Varronian 
notion of Saturn likewise, the Pagan Jupiter and Saturn were 
really but one and the same Numen, De Civ. Dei. lib. 7. cap. 13. 
Wherefore, we may with good reason affirm, that Saturn was 
another name for the supreme God amongst the Pagans, it signi- 
fying that secret and hidden power, which comprehends, pervades, 
and supports the whole world; and which produees the seeds or 
semicial principles and forms of all things from itself. As also 
Uranus or Ccelus was plainly yet another name for the same 
supreme Deity (or the first divine hypostasis); comprehending 
the whole. 

In the next, place, though it be true that Minerva be some- 
times taken for a particular god, or for God according to a par- 
ticular manifestation of him in the “ther, (as shall be showed 
afterwards;) yet was it often taken also for the supreme God, 

* Cap. 7. p. 869. [Tom. 1. Aristot.] 

' De Civitat. Dei. lib. 7. cap. 18. p. 132. tom. 7. opp. 

? But in this passage of St. Augustine there is no mention made of Seturn, nor do 
’ the words here adduced pertain to Saturn. He is speaking of those who suppose God 
to be the soul of the world, and the world to be his body: Non enim, says he, ingenii 
opus est excellentia, ut deposito studio contentionis attendant, si mundus 
Deus est, sinu quodam naturs in se ipso continens omnia, “ For there is no need of 
surpassing intellect, that having laid aside the spirit of contention, they may conaider, 
if the world is God, containing all things within himeelf in a certain bosom or 
recess of nature.” What, I ask, has this to do with Saturn. 


+ De Civ. Dei. lib. 4. cap. 12. [P. 77.] 
+ Thus in that old inscription: Opriuus Maximus CaLus 2£TERNUs JUPITER. 
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according to his most general notion, or as a universal Numen 
diffusing himself through all things. Thus hath it been already 
proved, that Neith or Neithas was the same amongst the Egyp- 
tians, as Athena amongst the Greeks, and Minerva amongst the 
Latins; which that it was a universal Numen, appears from that 
Kgyptian inscription in the temple of this god, “I am all that 
was, is, and shall be.” And accordingly, Athenagoras tells us,° 
that Athena of the Greeks was, 7 gpduvnote dia avrwy duj- 
xovoa, “wisdom passing and diffusing itself through all things :” 
as in the book of Wisdom it is called, 4 mwavrwy rexviric, “ the 
Artifex of all things,” and is said dcjxew cal ywpeiv dia wavrwr, 
. se and move through all things.” Wherefore, this Athena 
or Minerva of the Pagans was either the first supreme Deity, a 
perfect and infinite Mind, the original of all things; or else a 
second divine hypostasis, the immediate offspring and _first- 
begotten of that first original Deity. Thus, Aristides, in his 
oration upon Minerva :* Iavra piv ovv ra xdAXora rept “AOnvay 
re kat && ’AOnvac’ xepadaoy St eiaeiv, rou wavrwy SB neupyus 
cai Baotrfwe waic tore pdvn 8) pdvov ov ydp élyev, 2& Srov 
duorluov woosev abtyv’ aA’ avaxwphoac avuric¢ tic avrdv, 
avrdc 2& avrovu yevg re cal rikre ray Sedv’ Gore tort dun BeBalwe 
yvnola rov rarpdée, 8& toov cal duoAoyouvroc éaut@ rov yévouc 

evoutvn, &c., “ Wherefore all the most excellent things are in 

inerva, and from her: but to speak briefly of her, this is the 
only immediate offspring of the only maker and king of all 
things; for he had none of equal honour with himeelf, ‘upon 
whom he should beget her, and therefore retiring into himself, 
he begat her, and brought her forth from himself: so that this 
is the only genuine offspring of the first father of all.” And 
again : Til Sapog © av gna, SeEcav ata yéipa tov warpoc 
avrny KaveGouévny, tac évroAdg¢ troic Seotg awodéyectat’ ayyéAov 
piv yap tort pellwy 4 82, Trav ayyéAwy adda GAA emrarra 
TpwTn apa Tov marpoc wapaAaubavovaa, avr tEnynrov tivo¢c ovea 
Toig Seoic kat sloaywytwe, Srav «at rodrou Sy, “ Pindar also 
affirmeth concerning Minerva, that sitting at the right-hand of 
her father, she there receiveth commands from him to be 
delivered to the gods. For she is greater than the angels, and 
commandeth them some one thing and some another, according as 
she had first received of her father; she performing the office of 
an interpreter and introducer to the gods, when it is needful.” 
Where we may observe by the way, that this word angel came to 
be in use amongst the Pagans from Jews and Christians, about 
this very age that Aristides lived in; after which we meet with 
it frequently in the writings of their philosophers. Lastly, 


* Legat. pro Christianis, cap. 19. p.86. Athenagoras, however, does not declare this to 


ed Se own opinion, but that of certain Greeks, which he himself despises and proves to 
se. 
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Aristides thus concludeth his oratiom upon Minerva: SX yeddv 
yao dévauy rov Atdc elvac Afywv tic abriy ix. robrwy, ovK av 
_apapravor’ Gore rh dei uxpoAoysioSat rac év péper wpakee avric 
Sinyobuevoy, Sor’ Eeort ra rou Atoc Epya xowa row Aide elvat 
joa xat rnc “ASnvac, “ He that from what we have said will 
etermine that Minerva is as it were, the power and virtue of 
Jupiter himself, will not err. Wherefore (not to enumerate all 
the minute things belonging to Minerva) we conclude thus con- 
cerning her, that all ihe. works of Jupiter are common with 
Jupiter and Minerva.” Wherefore, that conceit which the learned 
and industrious Vossius* somewhere seems to favour, that the 
Pagans’ universal Numen was no other than a senseless nature, 
or spermatic reason of the whole world, undirected by any 
higher intellectual principle, (which is indeed no better than 
downright atheism) is plainly confuted from hence, they making 
wisdom and understanding, under these names of Neith, Athena, 
and Minerva, to be either the absolutely supreme Deity, or the 
first begotten offspring of it.5 
To Minerva may be added Apollo, who, though often taken 
for the sensible sun animated, and sd an inferior Deity, yet was 
not always understood in this sense, nor indeed then when he was 
reckoned amongst the twelve Consentes, because the sun was 
afterwards added to them, in the number of the eight select gods. 
And that he was sometimes taken for the supreme universal 
Numen, the maker of the sun and of the whole world, is plainly 
testified by Plutarch (who is a competent witness in this case, he 
being a priest of this Apollo) writing thus concerning him in his 
Defect of Oracles :* Eire fide tore, etre xbpio¢ HAlou Kal warip, 
cal éréxetva Tov dparov ravric, ovK eixdc awak.ovy gwric rove viv 
avOpwmouc, ole airid¢ tore yevéaswe, kal rpopig, kat rov elvat xal 
gooveiv, “ Whether Apollo be the sun, or whether he be the lord 
and father of the sun, placed far above all sensible and corporeal 
nature, it is not likely that he should now deny his oracles to them, 
to whom himself is the cause of generation and nourishment, of 
life and understanding.® 


‘ De Idololatria, lib. 7. cap. 1. p. 718. 

* Of Minerva, the goddess Neith, and the inscription found in the temple of Neith, 
I have already said what will be sufficient towards determining the truth of the posi- 
tions advanced in this place. Aristides is not a writer, from whom we can lear the 
religions of the ancients, Besides, the passages here cited from him do not prove 
what the learned Doctor is so anxious to inculcate, that the name Minerva designated 
the supreme God. 

* Page 413, 

* From this paseage of Plutarch we cannot, in my opinion, infer what the learned 
Doctor fancies to be evident from it, that Apollo was sometimes taken for the supreme 
Being. I. It proves that some did not suppose him to be the sun, but the lord and 
father of the sun, whom no one beholds, Which opinion, I consider, amounts to this, 
that Apollo was the nature, which both made the sun and continually governs and 
controls it. But I see no necessity for our supposing, that they held Apollo to be that 
first principle, from which all things emanated. As must be known to all, who possess 
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Moreover, Urania Aphrodite, the Heavenly Venus or Love, 
was a universal Numen also, or another name of God, according 
to his more general notion, as comprehending the whole world; 
it being the same with that “Epwe, “ Love,” which Orpheus, and 
others in Aristotle, made to be the first original of all things: 
for it is certain that the ancients distinguished concerning a double 
Venus and Love. Thus Pausanias, in Plato’s Symposium :* 
‘H pév yé wou mpecburépa xal auqrwp Ovpavov Suydrno, nv on 
cat ovpavlay drovouaZouer’ tH O2 vewrépa, Atdc cat Awwvne, fy de 
wavonpov KaAdoupev’ avayxaioy 87 xal”Epwra, roy piv irfpa cvr- 
epyov, wavdnuoy Spec KadeioSa, rov fs ovpamoy, “ There are 
two Venus’s, and therefore, two Loves; one the older, and 
without a mother, the daughter of Uranus or heaven, which we 
call the heavenly Venus; another younger, begotten from 
Jupiter and Dione, which we call the vulgar Venus: and ac- 
cordingly are there of necessity two loves, answering to these 
two Venus’s, the one vulgar and the other heavenly.” The elder 
of these two Venuses is in Plato said to be senior to Japhet and 
Saturn, and by Orpheus,’ the oldest of all things, and zpwro¢ 
yevirwo, “ the first begetter of all.” Upon which account, per- 
haps, it was called by the oriental nations Mylitta or Genitrix, as 
being the fruitful mother of all. This was also the same with 
Plato’s rd rpwrov xaXoy, “ the first fair;” the cause of all pul- 
chritude, order, and harmony in the world. And Pausanias,® 
the writer, tells us, that there were temples severally erected to 
each of these Venuses or Loves, the heavenly and the vulgar ; 
and that Urania, or the heavenly Venus, was so called, éri Epwre 
xaSapm Kat arndAayptvy wéQov cwudrwy, “because the love 
belonging to it was pure, and free from all corporeal affection :” 
which, as it is in men is but a particular participation of that 
first Urania, or heavenly Venus and Love, God himself. And 


even a slight acquaintance with ancient matters, it was the prevailing belief in former 
times, that certain genii or gods were placed over the heavenly bodies, who ruled them 
at will. They supposed, therefore, that the sun had also its own presiding deity. 
Hence, that diversity of opinion among the ancients respecting Apollo, to which 
Plutarch alludes ; some considering him ta be the sun, others, the god, who governs the 
sun. II. Apollo is called by Plutarch the cause of life, wisdom, and nourishment. 
But neither do these words clearly point out the supreme God. For who, I ask, is not 
aware that all these were ascribed by the ancienta to the sun? Macrobius, Saturnal. 
lib. 1. cap. 19. p. 294. says: Sol mundi caput est et rerum sator, omnisque vis ejus 
non in quodam divisorum ministerio membrorum, sed in sola mente consistit, cujus 
sedes in capite est, “ The sun is the head of the world, and the parent of things, and 
the whole of its power consists, not in a certain function of the divided members, but 
in oe none the seat of which isin the head.” Add Julian's Oration, In Solem. 
- 108. 

7 These words aré not to be found in his hymn to Venus, p. 151. opp. although 
Venus is there said to produce all things, and is styled yewtrespa Sed, “ goddess 
mother.” But this hymn, as is evident almost from every verse, was not dedicated to 
the heavenly Venus, but to the one, who was said to have sprung from the froth of the 
sea and to have passionately loved Adonis, 

* In Beotic. lib. 9. cap. 16. p. 742. 


= 
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thus is Venus described by Euripides, in Stobzeus,® as the 
supreme Numen: 


Thy ’Agpodirny oby dpdge, bon Sede; 

"AXN’ odd ay elroic, Oba erphotac ay, 

“Oon wiguxe cal vA bcov digveeue 

Airn rpige dt capi cal xdyrag Boorods, &c.* 


To this sense: “ Do hes not see how great a god this Venus is? 
but you are never able to declare her greatness, nor to measure 
the vast extent thereof. For this is she which nourisheth both 
thee and me, and all mortals, and which makes heaven and earth 
friendly to conspire together,” &c. But by Ovid this is more 
fully expressed, in his Fastorum :’° 


Illa quidem totum dignissima temperat orbem, 
Illa tenet nullo regna minora Deo: 

Juraque dat ccelo, terrm, natalibus undis ; 
Perque suos initus continet omne genus. 

Illa deos omnes (longum enumerare) creavits 
Illa satis causas arboribusque dedit. ; 


Where all the gods are said to have been created or made by 
Venus, that is, by the one supreme Deity. But lastly, this is 
best of all performed by Severinus Boétius, a Christian philo- 
sopher and poet, in this manner :f 


Quod mundus stabili fide 

Concordes variat vices, 

Quod pugnantia semina 

Feedus perpetuum tenent : 7 
Quod Phebus roseum diem . 
Curru provehit aureo ; &c. 

Hanc reram seriem ligat, 

Terras ac pelagus regens, 

Et ceelo imperitans, amor, &c. 

Hic si frena remiserit, 

Quicquid nunc amat invicem, 

Bellum continud geret. 

Hic sancto populos quoque 

Junctos feedere continet ; 

Hic et conjugii sacrum 

Castis nectit amoribus, &c. 

O felix hominum genus, 

Si vestros animos amor, 

Quo ceelum regitur, regat. 


And to this Urania, er heavenly Venus, was near of kin also 
that third Venus in Pausanias called ’Aroorpogia, and by the 
Latins Venus Verticordia, “ pure and chaste Love,” expulsive of 
all unclean lusts, to which the Romans consecrated a statue, as 


* Eclog. Phys. lib. 1.:cap. 17. p. 97. 

* Thus also by Acechylus: "Epa uy ayvic obparvic, &c. “Epwe dt yaiay Nap- 
Gave, kc.———risv 0 tyw wapairwc. Grot. Excerp. p. 45. 

19 Lib. 4. v. 91. &e. 

+ De Cons. lib. 2. Met. 8. 


- 
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Valerius M. tells us (lib. 8. c. 15.), quo facilius virginum mulie- 
rumque mentes a libidine ad pudicitiam converterentur, “ to 
this end, that the minds of the female sex might then the better 
be converted from lust and wantonness to chastity.” We con- 
clude therefore, that Urania, or the heavenly Venus, was some- 
times among the Pagans a name for the supreme Deity, as that 
which is the most amiable being, and first pulchritude, the most 
benign and fecund begetter of all things, and the constant har- 
monizer of the whole world.? 


1 On the twofold love of the ancients I have already expressed myself at consider- 
able length. The whole of what is here advanced by the learned Doctor, to prove 
that Venus was a name of the supreme Being, I frankly confess appears to me to be 
entirely destitute of probability. The Venus worshipped by the Greeks was un- 
questionably a female, or queen, translated to heaven after death. This is manifest 
from the whole of her history. Nor in the earlier ages did any one ever dream of a 
second or third Venus, The causes that subsequently led to the notion of a plurality 
of Venuses were the two following: I. The Greeks, on visiting foreign nations, from 
commercial or other motives, found in these also a goddess presiding over the affairs of 
love. Indeed, no people, devoted to the worship of many gods, was without such a 
deity; nor, as far as I know, did any nation entrust this department to a male, but all 
committed it to the administration of a female. These goddesses the Greeks did not 
scruple to identify with their own Venus, and to call by the same name. The like 
was afterwards done by the Romans. Hence those four Venuses enumerated by 
Cicero, De Natur. Deor. lib. 3, cap. 23. and by Arnobius, Adv. Gentes, lib. 4. p. 170. 
nay, the still greater number, which those who have leisure may collect from ancient 
books and inscriptions. See Car. Patinus, as quoted below, p. 396. For every god- 
dess, to whom any nation assigned the empire of Jove, was called Venus. II. After 
the Greeks began to devote themselves to philosophy, they soon perceived, that all love 
was not of one and the same kind, but that blind lust and sensual love differed much 
from the love, which is founded upon wisdom and reason. I suspect Socrates and 
Plato to have been the first who taught this among the Greeks, as may be inferred from 
the Symposium and other works of Plato; unless we are to suppose rather, that 
many were led by right reason, even without the aid of a master, to the knowledge of 
this distinction. Be this as it may, the Greeks becoming thus enlightened would 
naturally consider it as unseemly to commit all love, rational and irrational, honourable 
and base, chaste and unchaste, to the superintendence of one and the same goddess, 
The Venus whom they publicly worshipped, with her son Cupid, it was evident, might 
be called the patroness of wantonnegs and lust, rather than of true and virtuous love. 
Therefore, that the latter might not be without its own tutelary deity, they, as it were, 
dissected one Venus into two goddesses, and invented a heavenly Venus together with 
8 heaveniy Cupid, to be supplicated by those whose minds were inspired with pure and 
genuine love; the other Venus and Cupid, whom they now distinguished by the title of 
terrestrial, being left to the slaves of carnal and sensual lusts, I am stating nothing new 
or unusual. For it is easy to show by numerous examples, that the application of 
philosophic precepts to religion and the history of the gods sometimes wrought im- 
portant changes in the fables of antiquity, and that the ancients, in order to reconcile 
the maxims of reason with the public religion, did not, hesitate frequently to remodel 
at will the traditions of the people. No wonder, therefore, that the ancient Greeks 
should dare to separate their goddess into two deities, that each kind of love might 
have jts protector and patron. In this enterprise they were aided by the theogonies 
of the ancient poets, which, as may be learnt from Hesiod alonc, described Love as being 
the most ancient of the gods. For as this was by no mcans applicable to that Venus, 
of whom Homer sings, and who was publicly worshipped in Greece, they considered it to be 
a sufficient argument for the introduction of two Loves and two Venuses. What the 
learned Doctor brings forward in this place is not of the slightest weight towards inva- 
lidating this hypothesis. Plato speaks of two Venuses ; and Pausanias states, that the 
heavenly Venus was named from pure love. Will any body be led by these testi- 
monies to conclude, that the heavenly Venus was an image of the supreme Being? 
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Again, though Vulcan, according to the most common and 
vulgar notion of him, be to be reckoned amongst the particular 
ods, yet had he also another more universal consideration. 
For Zeno in Laértius* tells us, that the supreme God was called 
"H¢atorog or Vulcan, xara rv tic rd reyvexdy wip Sidracw Tov 
wysguovov avrov, * As his Hegemonic acted in the artificial 
fire.” Now Plutarch* and Stobeeus* testify, that the Stoics did 
not only call nature, but also the supreme Deity itself (the 
architect of the whole world), reyvixdy wip, “ an artificial fire,” 
they conceiving him to be corporeal. And Jamblichus*® making 
Phtha to be the same supreme God, amongst the Egyptians, 
with Qsiris and Hammon, or rather, more properly, all of them 
alike the soul of the world, tells us, that sphoatiie in the 
Greekish theology, was the same with this Egyptian Phtha: 
"EXAnvec tic “Hgatoroy -peradaubavover trav 6a, ry rexven@ 
pdvoyv mpoadadAovrec, “Amongst the Greeks Hephestus (or 
Vulcan) answers to the Egyptian Phtha.” Wherefore as the 
Egyptians by Phtha, so the Greeks by Hephaestus, sometimes 


Euripides and éschylus, according to poetic wont, proclaim the magnitude of the 
empire of Love or Venus, that is, if divested of figure, they tell us that all men and 
animals are impelled to love by a certain instinct of nature. What,’I ask, is there in this 
towards proving the heavenly Venus and the supreme God to be the same? Besides, 
there is nothing to show us that these are speaking of celestial love, and Aéschylus 
does not even mention the name of Love o Vert Ovid's passage on love is alto- 
gether foreign to the question. For a slight inspection of his poem will convince us, 
that the poet is extolling no other Venus than the one to whom the Romans paid 
homage, the mother of Aineas : oe 


Proximus Anchisen, cum quo commune parentis 
Non dedignata est nomen habere Venus, 
Hinc satus Aineas, 


Fastor. lib. 4. v. 35. &c. Boéthius, a Christian philosopher and poet, calls the supreme 
Being Love. This he was able to defend by the example of Holy Writ. But what 
has this to do with the worshippers of many gods? Does it follow, because Boethius 
designated God by the name of Love, that those who formerly worshipped the hea- 
venly Venus worshipped the supreme God, the parent of all things? No one, I fancy, 
in his senses, would admit it. Thus frequently are the most learned men deluded by 
some shadow of the truth. Those who are prepossessed with any particular opinion, 
however sound and rational their views in other respects, are generally on this one 
point like men afflicted with the jaundice, to whom every thing seems yellow that they 
look upon. They cannot take.up an author without being sure to find in it their own 
favourite doctrines ; and although facts may be against them, still they will never have 
to seek in vain for words that seem to favour their wishes. On the heavenly Venus 
and her worship, Car. Patinus in particular has treated very elaborately and copiously 
in his Commentary, In Antiquum Monumentum Marcelline e Grecia . nuper 
allatum. published at Padua, 1688.4. For the Marcellina to whom this monument 
is dedicated was dpytepeia "Agpodirne obpaviac. On Venus Verticordia or ‘A7o- 
orpogia, it will be worth while to peruse what has been collected by Mons. Bayle, 
Diction. Histor. et Critique, v. Sulpitia, tom. 4. not. A. p. 2676. 

* Lib. 7. segm. 147. p. 458. 

® De Placitis Philos. lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 881. 

* Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 17. 

5 De Mysteriis Agyptior. sect, 8. cap. 3. p. 159. 
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understood no other than the supreme God, or at least the soul 
of the world, as artificially framing all things. 

Furthermore, Seneca* gives us yet other names of the supreme 
Deity, according to the sense of. the Stoics: Hunc et liberum 
sri et Herculem, ac Mercurium nostri putant, Liberum 

atrem, quia omnium parens, &c. Herculem, quod vis ejus 
invicta sit; Mercurium, quia ratio penes illum est, numerusque, 
et ordo, et scientia, “ Furthermore, our philosophers take this 
auctor of all things to be Liber Pater, Hercules, and Mercury ; 
the first, because he is parent of all things, &c. the second, be- 
cause his force and power is unconquerable, &c. and the third, 
because there is in and from him reason, number, order, and 
knowledge.” And now we see already, that the supreme God 
was sufficiently polyonymous amongst the Pagans; and that all 
these, Jupiter, Pan, Janus, Genius, Saturn, Ccelus, Minerva, 
Apollo, Aphrodite Urania, Hephestus, Liber Pater, Hercules, 
and Mercury, were not so many really distinct and substantial 
gods, much less self-existent and independent ones; but only 
several names of that one supreme universal and all-compre- 
pape Numen, according to several notions and considerations 
of him. 

But besides these, there were many other pagan gods called 
by Servius dii speciales, “ special or particular gods ;” which 
cannot be thought neither to have been so many really distinct 
and substantial beings (that is, natural gods) much less self- 
existent and independent, but only so many several names or 
notions of one and the same supreme Deity, according to certain 
‘ler powers and manifestations of it. It is true, that some 
ate Christian writers against the polytheism and idolatry of the 
os ape have charged them with at least a trinity of independent 
gods, viz. Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, as sharing the govern- 
ment of the whole world amongst these three, and consequently 
acknowledging no one universal Numen. Notwithstanding 
which it is certain, that according to the more arcane doctrine, 
and cabala of the P , concerning the natural true theology, 
these three considered as distinct and indépendent gods, were 


* I am either altogether ignorant of the nature of true reasoning, or nothing again 
can be more illogical than this conclusion. I. The Stoics asserted Vulcan to be one of 
the names of their one supreme God. But who is not aware, that this sect combined 
the popular religion with the precepts of philosophy m so absurd and stupid a manner, 
as to excite the ridicule of all wise men? Consult Cicero, De Natura Deor., lib. 3. 
They certainly are not to be listened to in a question respecting the sacred rites and 
opinions of antiquity. II. The Stoics called‘God an artificial fire. Be itso. Does 
this prove Vulcan to be the name of the supreme Being? III. On the passage of 
Jamblichus I have already spoken. Neither the Egyptian Deity Ptha nor the Greek 
Vulcan is the supreme God. I would admit, indeed, that Ptha in the Egyptian was 
the same as Vulcan in the Greek mythology ; but I cannot allow of the two being . 
confounded. : 

* De Ben. lib. 4. c. 8. 
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accounted but dii poetici et commentitii, “ poetical and fictitious 
gods,” and they were really esteemed no other than so many 
several names and notions of one and the same supreme Numen, 
as acting variously in those several parts of the world, the 
heaven, the sea, the earth, and hell. For first, as to Pluto and 
Hades, called aleo by the Latins Orcus, and Dis (which latter 
word seems to have been a contraction of Dives to answer the 
Greek Pluto) as Balbus in Cicero’ attributes to him, omnem 
vim terrenam, “ all terrene power,” so others commonly assign 
him the “regimen of separate souls after death.” Now it is 
certain, that, according to this latter notion, it was by Plato 
understood no otherwise than aga name for that part of “ the 
divine providence which exercises itself upon the souls of men 
after death.” This Ficinus observed upon Plato’s Cratylus: 
Animadverte pre ceteris, Plutonum hic significare precipue pro- 
videntiam diyinam ad separatas animas pertinentem, “ You are 
to take notice, that by Pluto is here meant that of divine 
providence, which nelonceth to separate souls.” For this is that 
which, according to Plato, ‘* binds and detains pure souls in that 
separate state, with the best vinculum of all, which is not neces- 


‘sity, but love and desire; they being ravished and charmed as it 


were with those pure delights which they there enjoy.” And 
thus is he also to be understood in his book of laws, writing in 
this manner concerning Pluto:* Kat ov dvcxepavréov roAguixoic 
avSpwroc Tov rotovrov Sedv, adda Tynriov, we Svra ae TY THY 
avOowrwv ylva apiorov’ kowwvia yap Wy7g cat odpare, dtartboewe 


' ouK EaTiy 0 Kpeitrov, wo tyw galyy av crovey Afywr, “ Neither 


ought military men to be troubled or offended at this god Pluto, 
but highly to honour him, as who always is the most beneficent to 
mankind. For I affirm with the greatest seriousness, that the union 
of the soul with this terrestrial body is never better than the disso- 
lution or separation of them.”. Pluto, therefore, according to Plato, 
is nothing else but a name for that part of the divine providence 
that is exercised upon the souls of men, in their separation from 
these earthly bodies.° And upon this account was Pluto styled 


7 De Natura Deor. lib. 2. cap. 27. p. 2994. . . 

* Lib. 8. [P. 642.] - ; 

® But what authorized Ficinus to attribute this opinion to Plato,of which in his 
Cratylus, where he treats of the meaning of the name Pluto, not the slightest vestige is 
to be found? We meet, however, with many such things both in Ficinus and the 
other interpreters of Plato, who almost all fancy they can present Plato to us much 
wiser than he really was. The passage here quoted from lib. 8. De Legibus, if it be 
compared with the words which precede, is of itself sufficient to refute this conceit of 
Ficinus. For Pluto is there ranked by Plato among the twelve gods to whom sacri- 
fices were offered each month; and the last month of the year is said to have been con- 
secrated to him. And can he, I ask, be considered 2 supreme God, who was worshipped 
by the Greeks only in the twelfth month of the year, and openly disregarded by the 
soldiera, whom Plato is exhorting to a more frequent worship of this Deity ? 
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by ie the Stygian Jupiter. But by others Pluto, together 
with Ceres, is taken in a larger sense, for the manifestation of 
the Deity in this whole terrestrial globe; and thus is the writer 
De Mundo* to be understood, when he tells us that God or 
Jupiter is ovpavide re xai xOdvi0c, raonc trmvupoc dy picewe re 
kat réyne, are wavrwy adroc airiog wv, “ both celestial and 
terrestrial, he being denominated from every nature, forasmuch 
as he is the cause of all things.” Pluto therefore is Zebe yOd noe 
or xatax9dv0c, “ the terrestrial (also as well as the Stygian and 
subterranean Jupiter ;” and that other Jupiter, which 1s distin- 
guished both from Pluto and Neptune, is properly Zed¢ obpariog, 
“the heavenly Jupiter,” God as manifesting himself in the 
heavens. Hence is it, that Zeus and Hades, j upiter and Pluto 
are made to be one and the same thing, in that passage which 
Julian’ cites as an oracle of Apollo, but others impute to 
Orpheus : 

Ele Zedc, ele ’Atdne, 


‘‘ Jupiter and Pluto are one and the same God.” As also that 
Euripides, in a place before produced, is so doubtful, whether he 
should call the supreme God (rov ravrwv pedfovra, “ that takes 
care of all things here below) Zeus or Hades: 


Zevc etr’ ’Aidne 
’Ovopatdpevog oripyesc, 


‘¢ Whether thou hadst rather be called Jupiter or Pluto.” 
Lastly, Hermesianax the Colophonian poet, in those verses of 


* Aneid, lib. 7. v. 327. I should look for no such important meaning in this title. 
The Stygian Jupiter is he who holds the same power in the lower regions as the ancients 
supposed Jupiter to possess in heaven. The name corresponds to the Greek word 
designating the name Pluto, Zedc y3d20¢; which occurs in Hesiod Oper. et Dies, 
v. 465. p. 267. in schylus, Sophacles, and others. Consult J. Geo. Grevius, 
Lection. Hesiodex, cap. 10. p. 51. Nor have I any doubt, but that Virgil and the 
other Latin authors, who call Pluto Jupiter Stygius, meant to express this very Greek 
name Zeve xySévuc. But those who made use of it meant the Pluto depicted by the 
Greek poets, namely, the god who rules over the infernal regions. 

* Cap. 7. p. 869. opp. Aristot. 

10 Orat. 4. in Regem Solem, p. 136. Whoever may have been the author of this 
oracle, which I consider to belong to some later philosopher of the Platonic school 
rather than to the Pythian priestess, it is not of the slightest use in the present 
question. We shall quote it entire : 


Ele Zedc, ele 'Atdng, el¢ tre torte Tapa. 


Its author supposed the sun alone to be concealed under the names of Jupiter, Pluto, 
and Serapis, or the names Jupiter, Pluto, and Serapis to be three appellations of one 
sun. If weagree with him, therefore, we must suppose Pluto to be the sun; an 
opinion which the emperor Julian certainly adopts and supports by many arguments. 
It was also entertained by Porphyry, the noblest philosopher of the Platonic sect ¢ as 
is evident from his words in Eusebius, Preepar. Evangel. lib. 3. par. 11. p. 109. But 
if Pluto be the sun, how can he be the supreme God, the lord of all things ? 
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his (afterward to be set down) makes Pluto in the first place 
Shar many other pagan gods) to be really one and the same with 
upiter. 

That Neptune was also another name of the supreme God, 
from another particular consideration of him, namely, as acting 
in the sead (at least according to the arcane and natural theology 
of the Pagans), is plainly declared by divers of the ancients. 
Xenocrates in Stobzxus,! and Zeno in Laértius,? affirm, that God 
as acting in the water is called Posidone or Neptune. To the 
same purpose Balbus in Cicero :* Sed tamen his fabulis spretis 
ac repudiatis, Deus pertinens per naturam cujusque rei, per 
terras Ceres, per maria Neptunus, alii per alia, poterunt intelligi, 
qui qualesque sint, &c. “ But these poetic fables concerning the 

ods being despised and rejected, it 1s easy for us to understand 

ow God, passing through the nature of every thing, may be 
called by several names, as through the earth Ceres (and Pluto) 
through the seas Neptune; and A ee other parts of the world 
by other names ;” so that all these titular gods were but so many 
several denominations of one supreme Deity. And Cotta after- 
ward thus represents the sense of this theology :| Neptunum esse 
dicis animum cum intelligentié per mare eigen idem de 
Cerere, “ Your meaning is, Neptune is a te ee which with under- 
open: | passes through the sea, and the like of Ceres through 
the earth.” Lastly, to name no more, Maximus Tyriust agreeth 
also herewith: Kade rov piv Ala vovv rpscbirarov, &c. rov de 
Tlocada, wrvevpa dia yii¢ Kai Jaddrrn¢ ldv, olxovouovy atrav ri 
oracty kat rHy adouovtay, “ You are to call Jupiter that princely 
mind, which all things follow and obey, &c. and Neptune that 
spirit, which passing through the earth and sea, causes their state 
and harmony.” 

Lastly, that these three, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, were 
not three really distinct substantial beings, but only so many 
several names for one supreme God (according to the true and 
natural theology of the Pagans), is thus plainly declared by 


1 Eclog. Physic. lib. 1. cap. 9. p. 56. 2 Lib. 7. segm. 147. p. 458. 

* De Nat. Deor. lib. 2, [Cap. 28. p. 2996. 

+ De Nat. Deor. lib.3. [Cap. 25. p. 8090. 

t Dissert. 30. [Cap. 29. p. 290.] 

* I am surprised, that the learned Doctor has omitted the testimony of Phornutus, 
who in his book De Natur, Deor. cap. 22. p. 192. in Gale’s Opuscula Veterum Mytho- 
logica, asserts Neptune to be ry» réeraypéyny card rd vypdy sbyapey, “ the power 
which rudes in the humid or sea,” and refers all that is related of Neptune by the 
ancients to thisdefinition. But supposing this opinion of Maximus and Phornutus to 
be true, which, however, I consider to be far from the case, still it will be of no weight 
towards supporting the present argument, Granting Neptune to be a certain power 
which gives laws to the waters and by reason controls the motions of the seas, as these 
authors supposed, what should compel us to conclude, that this power is the supreme 
Being? Is it not possible for these writers to have meant some particular nature 
subject to the supreme God? ‘The judgment of the Stoics, whose evidence is again 
appealed to by the learned Doctor, is utterly valueless in this question. 
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Pausanias in his Corinthiacs;* he there expounding the meaning 
of a certain statue of Jupiter with three eyes (called the country 
Jupiter of the Trojans) in this manner: Tpcic 82 é¢@adpovc 
Exe irl rqde av tic rexpalootro avrov’ Ala yap éy ovpaveyy 
acirebev, qurog uty Adyoe Kowde Tavrwr tory avOpdmwrv. “Ov 
2 Gpxey guoly Ud yiic, Eat Exog trav Opfpov Ald dvopaZov 
Kal rovrov, ° 
Zebe re xnarayOdviog, cai rary?) Tepoegdvaa. 


Aloxtroc 88 6 Evgoplwvoc xadei Ala xat rov iv Saddoay’ Tpraty 
ovv Opwvra trolncev d¢0adApoic, Satic Sy ov & rorhcag, are tv 
raic Tpiai taic Aeyoutvacc AfEecwv Apyovra roy avdrov rovrov Sedy, 
“ Now that this statue of Jupiter was made to have three eyes, 
one may guess this to have been the reason; because first the 
common speech of all men makes Jupiter to reign in the 
heaven. heath, he that is said to rule under the earth, is in 
a certain verse of Homer, called Zeus or Jupiter too, namely, 
the infernal or subterraneous Jupiter, together with Proserpina. 
And lastly, Auschylus, the son of Euphorion, calls that God, 
who is the king of the sea also, Jupiter. Wherefore this sta- 
tuary made Jupiter with three eyes, to signify that it is one and 
the same God, which ruleth in those three several parts of the 
world, the heaven, the sea, and the earth.” Whether Pausanias 
were in the right or no, as to his conjecture concerning this 
three-eyed statue of Jupiter, it is evident, that himself and other 
ancient Pagans acknowledged Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto to be 
but three several names, and partial considerations of one and 
the same God, who ruleth over the whole world. And since 
both Proserpine and Ceres were really the same with Pluto, and 
Salacia with Neptune, we may well conclude that all these, 
Jupiter, N eptune, Salacia, Pluto, Proserpina, and Ceres, though 
several poetical and political gods, yet were really taken but for 
one and the same natural and philosophical God. 

Moreover, as Neptune was a name for God, as manifesting 
himeelf in the sea, and ruling over it, so was Juno another name 
of God, as acting in the air. This is expressly affirmed both by 
Xenocrates in Stobzeus,> and Zeno in Laertius. And St. Aus- 
tin® propounding this query, why Juno was joined to Jupiter as 
his wife and sister, makes the Pagans answer thus to it: Quia 
Jovem (inquiunt) in wthere accipimus, in aére Junonem, “ Be- 
cause we call God in the ether Jupiter, in the air Juno.” But 
the reason, why Juno was feminine and a goddess, is thus given 
by Cicero :? Effeeminarunt autem eum, Janonique tribuerunt, 


* Lib. 2. cap. 24. p. 166. 

& The of Laertius and Stobseus have been indicated above. 

© De Civitate Dei, lib. 4. cap. 10. p. 74. tom. 7. opp. But St. Augustine repudiates 
this answer of the philosophers of his own time and exposes its fully. 

7 De Natura Deor. lib. 2. cap. 26. p. 2994. tom. 9. opp. 
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quod nihil est aére mollius, “They effeminated the air, and 
attributed it to Juno, a goddess, because nothing is softer than 
it.” Minerva was also sometimes taken for a special or particu- 
lar god, and then was it nothing (as Zeno informs us) but a 
name for the supreme God, as passing through the (higher) 
ether: which gave occasion to St. Austin® thus to object against 
the pagan theology: Si extheris partem superiorem Minerva 
tenere dicitur, ae occasione fingere poétas, quod de Jovis 
capite nata sit, cur non ergo ipsa potius deorum regina deputa- 
tur, quod sit Jove superior? “ if Minerva be said to possess the 
highest part of the ether, and the poets therefore to have feigned 
her to have been begotten from Jupiter’s head, why is not she 
rather called the queen of the gods, since she is superior to Ju- 

iter?” Furthermore, as the supreme God was called Neptune 
in the sea, and Juno in the air, so by the same reason may we 
conclude, that he was called Vulcan in the fire. Lastly, as the 
sun and moon were themselves sometime worshipped by the 
Pagans for inferior deities, they being supposed to be animated 
with particular souls of their own; so was the supreme God also 
worshipped in them both (as well as in the other parts of the 
world) and that under those names of Apollo and Diana. Thus 
the Pagans appointing a god to preside over every part of the 
world, did thereby but make the supreme God polyonymous, all 
those gods of theirs being indeed nothing but several names of 
him. ich theology of the ancient Pagans, Maximus Tyrius, 
treating concerning Homer’s philosophy (after he had mentioned 
his tripartite empire of the world, shared between Jupiter, Nep- 
tune, and Pluto) thus declareth:¢ Efépore 8 Gv «at adXdag map’ 
‘Ouhpy apxac cat yevéoac ravrodatey dvoudtwr. dv 6 piv 
avénrog we piswy axobve, 6 62 piAdcogog we Toaypuatwr’ Lori 
aurq Kal apetng apxn, arr’ ’AOnva AéEyera, &c. “ You may find 
also in Homer other principles, and the originals of several 
names; which the ignorant hear as fables, but a philosopher will 
understand as things and realities. For he assigns a principle of 
virtue and wisdom, which he calls Minerva; another of love and 
desire, which he calls Venus; another of artificialness, and that 
is Vulcan, who rules over the fire. And Apollo also with him 
presides over dancings, the muses over songs, Mars over war, 
/olus over winds, and Ceres over fruits.” And then does he 
conclude thus: Kat ovédty péooe ‘Oufpy adeov, ovd? duvacrou 
Grupov, over apyne Epnpov, ada wavra peota Selwy dvouatwv, 
cat Selwy Adywv, cal Yelac réyvne, “So that no part neither of 
nature nor of the world, is to Homer godless (or void of a god) 
none destitute of a ruler, or without a superior government; but 
all things full of divine names, and of divine reason, and of divine 


* Civ. Dei, lib. 4. cap. 10. [P. 74.] + Dissert. 16. p. 163. 
VOL. II. Q 
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art.” Where his Seia dvdyara, his “ divine names,” are nothing 
but several names of God, as manifesting himself variously in 
the several things of nature, and the parts of the world, and as 
presiding over them. 

Wherefore, besides those special gods of the Pagans already 
mentioned, that were appointed to preside over several parts of 
the world, there are others, which are but several names of the 
supreme God neither, as exercising several offices and functions 
in the world, and bestowing several gifts upon mankind: as 
when in giving corn and fruits, he is called Ceres; in bestowing 
wine, Bacchus; in men’s recovery of their health, AUsculapius ; 
in presiding over traffic and merchandizing, Mercury; in govern- 
ing aes affairs, Mars; in ordering the winds, Atolus; and 
the like. 

That the more philosophic Pagans did thus really interpret 
the fables of the gods, and make their many poetical and politi- 
cal gods to be all of them but one and the same supreme natural 
God is evident from the testimonies of Antisthenes, Plato, 
Xenocrates, Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus (who allegorized 
all the fables of the gods accordingly) and of Sczvola, the Ro- 
man Pontifex, of Cicero, Varro, Seneca, and many others. But 
that even their poets also did sometimes venture to broach this 
arcane theology, is manifest from those f: ents preserved of 
Hermesianax® the Colophonian amongst the Greeks, and of 
Valerius Soranus amongst the Latins; the former thus enume- 
rating the chief pagan gods, and declaring them to be all but one 
and the same Numen: 

Trotrwy, Tepcepévn, Anpnrnp, Kbwrpec, “Epwrec, 
Tpirwvec, Nnpedc, TySd¢ cal Kvavoyairne, 


‘Eppiicg 3’ “Hoard re xrvréc, dy, Zeb re cal “Hon, 
"Apreptc, 0’ exdepyoc "Amrdd\Awy, ele Oed¢ bore. 


Pluto, Persephone, Ceres,fet Venus alma, et Amores, 
Tritones, Nereus, Tethys, Neptunus et ipse, 
Mercurius, Juno, Vulcanus, Jupiter, et Pan, 

Diana, et Phebus Jaculator, sunt Deus unus. 


The latter pronouncing universally, that Jupiter Omnipotens ‘a, 


8 Hermesianax the Colophonian, a most celebrated poet, to whom his fellow-citizens 
dedicated a statue, is often honourably mentioned by Pausanias, Gree, lib. 1. cap. 9. 
p. 23. lib. 6. cap. 17. p. 493. lib. 7. cap. 17. p. 566. and other places. He is also 
spoken of by Agatharchides in Photius, Biblioth. cod. 250. p. 1337. by Athenzus, 
Deipnosophist. p. 597. 599. &c. ed. Lugd. Bat. 1637. fol. and by other authors. His 
verses here adduced are cited by moet of those who have attempted to prove the agree- 
ment of the Christian and the old pagan religion. But I know not how it happens 
that they all have omitted the name of the author, in whom they are at this day 
extant, Even Huet himself, who, Demonstrat. Evangel. prop. 4. cap. 10. p. 243. has 
aptly converted these verses to his own use, most diligent as he otherwise is in pointing 
out the passages of authors, does not tell us where they are to be met with. Let . 
others who have plenty of leisure find out to whose care we are indebted for the pre- 
servation of this fragment. 
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Deus unus et omnes? 


“one god, and all gods.” Whether by his Jupiter he here 
meant the soul of the world only, as Varro would interpret him, 
agreeably to his own hypothesis, or whether an abstract mind 
superior to it; but soar | he made this Jupiter to be all gods, 
upon these two accounts; first, as he was the begetter and crea- 
tor of all the other natural gods, which were the Pagans’ inferior 
deities (as the stars and demons); secondly, as that all the other 
poetical and eae gods were nothing else but several names 
and notions of him. 

We shall add, in the last place, that St. Austin, making a 
more full and particular enumeration of the pagan gods, and 
mentioning amongst them many others besides the select Roman 
gods (which are not now commonly taken notice of), does pro- 
nounce universally of them all, according to the sense of the 
more intelligent Pagans, that they were but one and the same 
Jupiter :* Ipse in ethere sit Jupiter; ipse in aére Juno; ipse in 
mari Neptunus; in inferioribus etiam maris ipse Salacia; in terra 
Pluto; in terra inferiore Proserpina; in focis domesticis Vesta; in 
fabrorum fornace Vulcanus; in divinantibus Apollo; in merce 
Mercurius ; in Jano initiator; in Termino terminator; Saturnus 
in tempore; Mars et Bellona in bellis; Liber in vineis; Ceres in 
frumentis ; Diana in silvis ; Minerva in ingeniis. Ipse sit postre- 
mo etiam illa turba quasi plebeiorum deorum ; ipse presit nomine 
Liberi virorum seminibus, et nomine Libere foeminarum. Ipse 
sit Diespiter, qui partum perducat ad diem; ipse sit dea Mena, 
quam prefecerunt menstruis foeminarum; ipse Lucina, que a 
parturientibus invocatur ; ipse opem ferat nascentibus, excipiens 
eos sinu terre et vocetur Opis. Ipse in vagitu os aperiat, et 
vocetur, Deus Vagitanus. Ipse levet de terra, et vocetur dea 
Levana. Ipse cunas tueatur, et vocetur dea Cunina. Sit ipse 
in deabus illis, que fata nascentibus canunt, et vocantur Car- 
mentes. Presit fortuitis, voceturque Fortuna. In Diva Ru- 
mina mammam parvulis immulgeat. In Diva Potina potionem 
immisceat. In Diva Educa escam prebeat. De pavore infant- 
lum Paventia nuncupetur. De spe, quz venit, Venilia; de vo- 
luptate Volupia. De actu Agenoria. De stimulis, quibus ad 

® The verses of Valerius are extant in St. Augustine, whose passage I shall quote 
entire from De Civitate Dei, cap. 9. p. 131. lib. 7. opp. In hanc sententiam etiam 


quosdam versus Valerii Sorani exponit idem Varro in eo libro, quem seorsum ab istis de 
cultu Deorum scripsit : qui versus hi sunt: 


Jupiter omnipotens, regum rerumque Deumque 
Progenitor, genetrixque Deum, Deus unus et omnis, 


“ To this purport the same Varro, in a specific work on the worship of the gods, explains 
jae certain verses of Valerius Soranus, which are as follow: ‘Omnipotent Jupiter,’ 
c.” : 
* De Civ. Dei, lib. 4. cap. 11. [P. 76.] 
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nimium actum homo impellitur, dea Stimula nominetur. Strenua 
dea sit, strenuum faciendo. Numeria, que numerare doceat; 
Camezena, que canere. Ipee sit et Deus Consie prebendo con- 
silia; et Dea Sentia, sententias inspirando. Ipse dea Juventas, 
que post pretextam excipiat juvenilis ztatis exordia. Ipse sit 
Fortuna Barbata, que adultos barba induit, quos honorare vo- 
luerit. Ipse in Jugatino Deo conjuges jungat; et cum virgini 
uxori zona solvitur, ipse invocetur, et dea Virginensis invocetur. 
Ipse sit Mutinus, qui_est apud Grecos Priapus, si non pudet. 
Hee omnia, que dixi, et quecunque non dixi, hi omnes dii 
deseque sit unus Jupiter; sive sint, ut quidam volunt, omnia 
ista partes ejus, sicut eis videtur, quibus eum placet esse mundi 
animum; sive virtutes ejus, que sententia velut magnorum 
multorumque doctorum est, “ Let us grant, according to the 
Pagans, that the supreme God is in the ether Jupiter; in the 
air Juno; in the sea Neptune; in the lower parts of the sea 
Salacia; in the earth Pluto; in the inferior parts thereof Pro- 
serpina; in the domestic hearths Vesta; in the smiths’ forges 
Vulcan; in divination Apollo; in traffic and merchandize Mer- 
cury ; in the beginnings of things Janus; in the ends of them 
Terminus; in time Saturn; in wars Mars and Bellona; in the 
vineyards Liber; in the corn-fields Ceres; in the woods Diana ; 
and in wits Minerva. Let him be also that troop of plebeian 
gods let him preside over the seeds of men under the name of 

iber, and of women under the name of Libera; let him be 
Diespiter, that brings forth the birth to light; let him be the 
goddess Mena, whom they have set over women’s monthly 
courses; let him be Lucina, invoked by women in child-bearing ; 
let him be Opis, who aids the new-born infants; let him be 
Deus Vagitanus, that opens their mouths to cry ; let him be the. 
goddess Levana, which is said to lift them up from the earth; 
and the goddess Cunina, that defends their cradles; let him be 
the Carmentes also, who foretell the fates of infants; let him be 
Fortune, as presiding over fortuitous events; let him be Diva 
Rumina, which suckles the infant with the breasts ; Diva Potina, 
which gives it drink; and Diva Educa, which affords it meat; 
let him be called the goddess Paventia, from the fear of infants ; 
the goddess Venilia, from hope; the goddess Volupia, from - 
pleasure; the goddess Agenoria, from acting; the Bo dess Sti- 
mula, from provoking; the goddess Strenua, from making strong 
and vigorous; the goddess N umeria, which teacheth to number ; 
the goddess Camzena, which teaches to sing; let him be Deus 
Consus, as giving counsel; and Dea Sentia, as inspiring men 
with sense; let him be the goddess Juventas, which has the 
guardianship of young men; and Fortuna Barbata, which upon 
some more than others liberally bestoweth beards; let him be 
Deus Jugatinus, which joins man and wife together; and Dea 
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Virginensis, which is then invoked when the girdle of the bride 
is loosed; lastly, let him be Mutinus also (which is the same 
with Priapus amongst the Greeks) if you will not be ashamed to 
say it. Let all these gods and goddesses, and many more {which 
I have not mentioned) be one and the same Jupiter, whether as 
parts of him, which is agreeable to their opinion who hold him 
to be the soul of the world; or else as his virtues only, which is 
the sense of many and great pagan doctors.” 

But that the authority and reputation of a late learned and 
industrious writer, G. I. Vossius, may not here stand in our way; 
or be a prejudice to us, we think it necessary to take notice of 
one passage of his, in his book De Theologia Gentili, and freel 
to censure the same ; where, treating concerning that pagan pe 
dess Venus, he writeth thus:!° Ex philosophica de diis doctrina, 
Venus est vel Luna (ut vidimus) vel Lucifer, sive Hesperus. 
Sed ex poética ac civili, supra hos ccelos statuuntur mentes que- 
dam A sideribus diversee: quomodé Jovem, Apollinem, Juno- 
nem, Venerem, czeterosque Deos Consentes, considerare jubet 
Apuleius. Quippe eos (inquit) natura visibus nostris denegavit: 
necnon tamen intellectu eos mirabundi contemplamur, acie mentis 
acrius contemplantes. Quid apertius hic, quam ab eo per Deos 
Consentes intelligi, non corpora coslestia vel subccelestia, sed 
sublimiorem quandam naturam, nec nisi animis conspicuam ? 
“ According to the philosophic doctrine concerning the gods, 
Venus is either the moon, or Lucifer, or Hesperus; but accord- 
ing to the poetic and civil theology of the Pagans, there were 
certain eternal minds, placed above the heavens, distinct from 
the stars: accordingly as Apuleius requires us to consider Jupi- 
ter and Apollo, Juno and Venus, and all those other gods called 
Consentes; he affirming of them, that though nature had denied 
them to our sight, yet notwithstanding, by the diligent contem- 
plation of our ‘ainda we apprehend and admire them. Where 
nothing can be more plain (saith Vossius) than that the Dii 
Consentes were understood by Apuleius, neither to be celestial 
nor subcelestial bodies, but a certain higher nature perceptible 
only to our minds.” Upon which words of his we shall make 
these following remarks: first, that this learned writer seems 
here, as also throughout that whole book of his, to mistake the 
philosophic theology of Sczevola and Varro, and others, for that 
which was physiological only (which physiological ues, of 
the Pagans will be afterwards declared by us). For the philo- 
sophic theology of the Pagans did not deify natural and sensible 
bodies only, but the principal part thereof was the asserting of 
one supreme and cevenal Numen, from whence all their other 
gods were derived. Neither was Venus, according to this phi- 


10 De Theolog. Gentili, lib. 2. cap. 31. p. 172, 
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losophic and arcane theology, taken only for the moon, or for 
‘Lucifer or Hesperus, as this learned writer conceives, but, as we 
have already proved, for the supreme Deity also, either accord- 
ing to its universal notion, or some particular consideration 
thereof. Wherefore the philosophic theology, both of Sceevola 
and Varro, and others, was called natural, not as physiolo ical 
only, but (in another sense) as real and true; it being the theo- 
logy neither of cities, nor of stages or theatres, but of the world, 
and of the wise men in it: philosophy being that properly which 
considers the absolute truth and nature of things. hich phi- 
losophic theology therefore was opposed both to the civil and 
poetical, as consisting in opinion and fancy only.’ . Our second 
remark is, that Vossius does here also seem incongruously to 
make both the civil and poetical theology, as such, to philoso: 
phize; whereas the first of these was properly nothing but the 


1 I am convinced, however, that Vossius’ doctrine is less objectionable than that 
which is here espoused by the learned Doctor. I. He complains that Vossius mistook 
the philosophic theology, which Varro calls natural, for the physical theology. But 
Vossius in this expressed the opinion of Varro himself. For as is evident from the 
remains of his works, especially those preserved by St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, 
Varro applied the whole doctrine of the gods to physical science, that is, supposed 
Jupiter to be the world or the soul of the world, and the other gods to be members, 
parts, and properties of the nature of things. And St. Augustine himself bears out 
Vossius’ view, and shows that the words physical and nafura/ have exactly the same 
meaning in this argument. Dixerit aliquis, says he, De Civit. Dei, lib. 5. cap. 5. sect. 
3. p. 117. hee duo genera, mythicon et physicum, id est, fabulosum et naturale, dis- 
cernamus ab hoc civili, de quo nunc agitur: “Some one will say, let us distinguish 
these two kinds, the mythical and physical, that is, the fabulous and natural, from the 
civil of which we are now treating.” Nor in reference to this subject do I recollect an 
instance where an ancient author uses the word natural in any other sense: wherefore, 
what is here brought forward respecting the meaning of natural theology among the 
ancients, is entirely unsupported by authority. II. He assumes that there were form- 
erly two kinds of theology in vogue among the ancients, one physical and the other 
natural, and that these were very different from each other. According to him, physi- 
cal theology is the application of the ancient fables respecting the gods to physical and 
natural things: in which the Stoics, as is well known, were pre-eminently ingenious, 
The natural theology he pronounces to be the discipline of those who supposed all the 
gods to be merely different names of one supreme Being, and referred them all to the 
one Creator and Purent of all things. I do not deny that there were some who did 
distinguish these two methods of explaining the history of the gods; but still the 
generality of those who derived all things from one principle, and sought to reconcile 
the public religions with their own opinions, followed both kinds at the same time. 
This is manifest even from the example of the Stoics; Neptune, for instance, with this 
sect, signified the sea: and yet the same sect supposed this to be a name of the supreme 
Being as passing through the sea. III. He has no doubt of Scwvols, Varro, and all 
the other wise men of antiquity having acknowledged one God the ruler of all things. 
On this opinion, were 1 disposed to be prolix, I might have much to say; but shall 
refer my readers to previous comments, I shall merely observe, that our worthy author 
is much mistaken in supposing Varro and Scevola to have followed the same system in 
expounding the history of the gods. Sczvola, the Pontifex Maximus, interpreted the 
poetic fables historically, and asserted all the gods to have been men. This is openly 
stated by St. Augustine, De Civit. Dei, lib. 4. cap. 27. p. 84. Whether he believed in 
one God or not, or was imbued with no religion at all, is uncertain, as the ancients are 
silent on the subject. Far otherwise Varro, who connected the whole history of the 
ae with physical science, and referred the various names of the deities to the parts of 
the universe. 
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law of cities and commonwealths, together with vulgar opinion 
and error; and the second nothing but fancy, fiction, and fabu- 
losity. Poétarum ista sunt, saith Cotta in Cicero,? nos autem 
philosophi esse volumus, rerum auctores, non fabularum, “ Those 
things belong to poets, but we would be philosophers, authors of 
things (or réalities) and not of fables.” But the main thing 
which we take notice of in these words of Vossius is this, that 
they seem to imply the Consentes, and seleet, and other civil and 
poetical gods of the Pagans, to have been generally accounted so 
many substantial and eternal minds, or understanding beings su- 
percelestial and independent ; their Jupiter being put only in an 
equality with Apollo, Juno, Venus, and the rest. For which, 
since Vossius pretends no other manner of proof than only from 
Apuleius’ De Deo Socratis, who was a Platonic philosopher ; 
we shall here make it evident, that he was not rightly under- 
stood by Vossius neither:* which yet ought not to be 
thought any derogation from this eminent ‘imagen al (whose 
polymathy and multifarious learning is readily acknowledged 
by us) that he was not so well versed in all the niceties 
and punctilios of the Platonic school. For though Apuleius 
do in that book, besides those visible gods the stars, take 
notice of another kind of invisible ones, such as the twelve Con- 
sentes, and others which (he saith) we may animis conjectare, 
per varias utilitates in vita agenda, animadversas in iis rebus, 
quibus eorum singuli curant, “make a conjecture of by our 


4 De Natur. Deor. lib. 3. cap. 31. p. 3096. tom. 9. opp. 

5 Here again I consider Vossius to be unjustly censured. The civil and poetic theo- 
logy, I am aware, abounded with the most absurd fables: but does this prevent us 
from supposing, that the people and poets held the gods they worshipped to be natures 
or minds placed above the heavens, and there enjoying supreme felicity ? Indeed I am 
at a loss to know, how those who possessed the least intelligence could have enter- 
tained any other opinion of the gods: and most of the poets, I observe, clearly pro- 
feased it. Olympus, which the gods of Homer and the other poets inhabit, is a most 
delightful and happy region, situated far above the heavens. Julian in his Cesares, p. 
307. calls it odpayovd rd peréwpor, “ the highest region of heaven :” Toig péy Oeotc 
Gyw car’ abré, gnolv, obpavod ro peréwpor. 


OtrAupror Oo’ Ere paci Gedy Edog dopadréc del, 


“To the gods above in the highest region of heaven, ‘Olympus which they call the 
everlasting habitation of the gods.’ And Seneca expressly distinguishes heaven from 
Olympus, Apocolocynth. p. 681. tom. 1. opp. Placet-——eum celo intra dies xxx 
excedere, Olympo intra diem tertium, ‘I move——that he depart from heaven 
within thirty days, from Olympus within three.” Lastly, why the learned Doctor 
should say that Vossius makes both civil and poetic theology to philosophize I am at a 
loss to conceive. If all those who suppose God or the gods to be minds dwelling in a 
most happy region above heaven, are philosophers, then indeed philosophers will be as 
humerous as ants, 

* But Dr. Cudworth is here fighting with shadows, Vossius had not the remotest 
idea of asserting that all the gods called Consentes were equal and that Jupiter was 
not superior to any of them: at least his words here censured contain nothing from 
which such an opinion can be elicited. 
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minds from the various utilities in human life, perceived from 
those things which each of these take care of :” yet that he was’ 
no bigot in this civil theology is manifest from hence, because in 
that very place he declares as well against superstition as irreli- 
gious profaneness. And his design there was plainly no other, 
than to reduce the civil and poetical theologies of the Pagans 
into some handsome conformity and agreement with that philo-. 
sophical, natural and real theology of theirs, which derived all 
the gods from one supreme and universal Numen: but this he 
endeavours to do in the Platonic way, himself being much addicted 
to that philosophy: Hos deos in sublimi zetheris vertice locatos, 
Plato existimat veros, incorporales, animales, sine ullo neque fine 
neque exordio, sed prorsus ac retro eviternos, corporis conta- 
gione sué quidem natura remotos, ingenio ad summam beatitu- 
dinem porrecto, &c. Quorum parentem, qui omnium rerum 
dominator atque auctor est, solum ab omnibus nexibus patiendi 
aliquid gerendive, nulla vice ad alicujus rei mutua obstrictum, 
cur ego nunc dicere exordiar? Cum Plato ccelesti facundia pre- 
ditus, frequentissimé preedicet, hunc solum majestatis incredibilt 
quadam nimietate et ineffabili, non posse penuria sermonis hu- 
mani quavis oratione vel modicé comprehendi, “ All these gods 
placed in the highest ether Plato thinks to be true, incorporeal, 
animal, without peeing or end, eternal, happy in themselves 
without any external good. The parent of which gods, who is 
the Lord and author of all. things, and who is alone free from all 
bonds of doing and suffering, why should I go about in words to 
describe him? Since Plato, who was anducd with most heavenly 
eloquence, equal to the immortal gods, does often declare, that 
this highest God, by reason of his excess of majesty, is both 
ineffable and incomprehensible.” From which words of Apu- 
leius it is plain, that according to him, the twelve Consentes, and 
all the other invisible gods, were derived from one original 
Deity, as their parent and author. But then if you demand, 
what gods of Plato these should be, to which Apuleius would 
here accommodate the civil and poetic gods contained in thoee 
two verses of Ennius: : 


Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovi’, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo, 


and the rest of this kind, that is, all their other gods, (pro rly 
so called) invisible ? we reply, that these are no other than Plato’s 
ideas, or first paradigms and patterns of things in the archetypal 
world, which is the divine Intellect (and his second hypostasis) 
derived from his original Deity, and most simple monad. For as 
Plato writeth in his Timzus, avayxn révee rov kdopov, elxdva Tivde 
eIvai, “ This sensible world must needs be the image of another 
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intelligible one.” And again afterwards:* Thu rov Zéwy atroy 
ele Guotdryra 6 eas “par adn rwv piv ovv tv pépouc eldec 
wepuxdrwy pndevi karatiwowper’ aredei yap zowdg ovely wor ay 
fevorro xaddv* ov & tort raAAa Cwa nal tv nat xara yévn popra, 
wavtwy Suodraroy avrg elva reOapev. Ta ydp 8) vonra Goa 
wavra ixeivo év iaurp mweptdaboy Eye, xadamep bbe 6 Kdapog Hac 
doa re adda Sokupara cuvéornxev dpard, “ What animal was the 
pattern, according to whose likeness he that made this great 
animal of the world, framed it? Certainly, we must not think 
it to be any particular animal, since nothing can be perfect which 
is made according to an imperfect copy. Let us therefore conclude 
it to be that animal which containeth all other animals in it as its 
parts. For that intelligible world containeth all intelligible ani- 
mals in it, in the same manner as this sensible world doth us, and 
other sensible animals.” Wherefore Plato himself here and else- 
where speaking obscurely of this intelligible world, and the ideas 
of it, no wonder if many of his n followers have absurdly made 
80 many distinct animals and gods of them. Amongst whom 
Apuleius accordingly would refer all the civil and poetic gods of 
the Pagans (I mean, their properly so called invisible) to 
this intelligible world of Plato’s, and those several ideas of it. 
Neither was Apuleius singular in this, but others of the pagan 
theologers did the like; as for example, Julian, in his book 
pec the Christians:t Osode dvouaZe TWAdrwy rove éugavetc, 
HAtov cat otAfvny, aotpa cal ovpavdv’ GAN ovro THY apavoy 
slow eixdvec’ 6 patvdpevoc roic é¢0adpoic HAtoc, rov vorrov Kar 
BH gavopevov’ kai warty, H patvoutvn rotc dpBadpoic Hywov oeAhvn, 
kat rwv aorpwrv Exacroy, exdveg clot rwv vontor’ éxelvouc ovv rode 
apaveic Seove tvurapyovrac Kal auvvurdpxovrac, kat 2& avrov rov 
Snutovpyou yevunSévrac Kwai mpoeAOdvrac, 6 TAdrwv older’ 
eixdrwo ovv grow 6 Snutovoyoc 6 rap’ avira, Jeol, mpd¢ rove 
agpaveic Afywy, Oey, rov tupavay SnrAovdre’ xowde 8? auportowy 

nuoupyog ovrde tori, 6 TEexvnoapsvog ovpavdy Kal yy «ai 
SdaXaccay, cal dorpa yevvhoag, ra rourwv apxérura, * Plato indeed 
speaketh of certain visible gods, the sun, and the moon, and the 
stars, and the heaven; but these are all but images of other 
invisible gods; that visible sun, which we see with our eyes, 1s 
but an image of another intelligible and invisible one: so like- 
wise, the visible moon, and every one of the stars, are but the 
images and resemblances of another moon, and of other stars 
intelligible. _ Wherefore Plato acknowledged also these other 
invisible gods, inexisting and co-existing with the Demiurgus, 
from whom they were generated and produced. That ae 
in him thus bespeaking these invisible and intelligible gods; Ye 
gods of gods, that is, ye invisible gods, who are the gods and 
causes of the visible gods. There is one common maker there- 


* Plato in Tim. p. 30. (Cap. 15. p. 238.] + St. Cyril. cont. Jul. lib. 2. p. 65. 
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fore of both these kinds of gods: who first of all made a heaven, 
earth, sea, and stars, in the intelligible world, as the archetypes 
and paradigms of these in the sensible.” Where St. Cyril, in 
his Confutation writeth thus: “Eoxe 62 dca roérwy 6 yevvaiot 
huiv "lovAtavic, rag idtacg BobAeaIat xaradnAovy, ac wore piv 
ovotac cat dees xaO éavrac dtioxupiZera TAdrwv, ror? o2 
cai évvotac elvat Seov ctoplZerar’ wANY Swe wep av Exot, Kal ToIc 
avrov pa@nraic amapdéexrov elval pace roy éxi twoe Adyov of 
Tavra rexvira’ ra yap clon xalolrw, gyoiv 6’AptororéAnc, TEeperia- 
para yap gor, kal ef Eoriv, ovdevy wpdc Tov Adyov, “ This our ex- 
cellent Julian, by his intelligible and invisible gods, seems here 
to mean those ideas which Plato sometimes contends to be 
substances, and to subsist alone by themselves, and sometimes 
again determineth to be nothing but notions or conceptions in 
the mind of God. But, however the matter be, the skilful in 
this kind of learning affirm, that these ideas have been rejected 
by Plato’s own disciples; Aristotle discarding them as figments, 
or at least such, as being mere notions could have no real 
causality and influence upon things.” But the meaning of this 
pagan theology may be more fully understood from what the 
same St. Cyn thus further objecteth against it: [poceraye 82, 
Ste xal twv gupavey Kal tov vonrwv Snuoveyd¢ torw 6 TwY 
bAwy Sedc, 6 ynv Kal ovpavey rexvnoduevoc’ Sre rolvuy, Kata 
kat avroc Siwuordynxev évapywc, TovTwy re kaxelywy yevertoupyd¢ 
gory 6 ayévunrog Sede, rH 2 avrov yeyevvnctal pnotv avrode, 
ovvuTapyxey Te kal EvuTapxev ato, moe, sé pot, TH ayevvary 
Seq ouvurapta ro yevunrov; evurap&ea o& xara woioy rpdmov ; 
nueic piv yao aytvynroy Svra rdv rod Geov Adyov, suvuTapyxev 
avaykxalwe ry pbaavrt dticyupt{dueBa, cal évuTapyev piv auTy, 
mooeADeiy d: yevyntrwe && avrov’ 6 d€ ye tng TAatwvoc evpecterrelac 
auvnydodc axptnc, ayévynroy piv elval gnot rov avwratw Seor, 
évuTapxev O2 cat 2 avrov yevynOijvat xal mpoeAOeiv rovg map’ 
avrov yeyovdrac, Ta wavra xukwv Kal avy xéiwr, The sense 
whereof seems to be this: “Julian addeth, that the God of the 
universe, who made heaven and earth, is alike the Demiurgus, 
both of these sensible, and of the other intelligible things. If, 
therefore, the ingenit God be alike the creator of both, how can 
he affirm those things, that are created by him, to co-exist with, 
and in-exist in him? How can that which is created co-exist 
with the ingenit God? but much less can it inexist inhim. For 
we Christians indeed affirm that the unmade Word of God doth 
of necessity co-exist with, and inexist in the father, it proceeding 
from him, not by way of creation, but of generation. But this 
defender of Platonic trifles, acknowledging the supreme God to 
be ingenit, afirmeth, notwithstanding, those things which were 
made and created by him, to inexist in him; thus mingling and 
confounding all things.” Where notwithstanding, Julian, and 
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the Platonic Pagans would in all probability reply, that those 
ideas of the intelligible and archetypal seer? | (which is the first 
vouc, or “ Intellect”) proceeding from the highest hypostasis, and 
original Deity, by way of necessary and eternal emanation, are 
no more to be accounted creatures, than the Christian Adyoc ; 
and therefore might with as little absurdity, be said to exist with 
and in that first original Deity. But besides, the same Julian, 
elsewhere in that book of his, accommodates this Platonic 
notion also to the Pagan gods in particular, in like manner as 
Apuleius had done before, he writing of Avsculapius, after this 
canting way :* ‘0 ydo Zede iv piv roi¢ vonroic 2& iavrov rév 
’"AoxAnmov éyévynaer, cic d& THY ynv Sia Tic HAlov youluou Switc 
sEEpnven’ ovrog emi yinc t& ovpavov romodpevoc tra Evoslowe 
piv tv avOowrov popdy wept riv Enldavpov tgavn, &c. “ Jupiter, 
amongst the intelligible things, generated out of himself A¢scula- 
pius, and by the generative life of the sun manifested him here 
upon earth, he coming down from heaven, and appearing in a 
human form, first about Epidaurus, and from thence extending 
his salutary power or virtue over the whole earth.” Where 
4tsculapius is first of all, the eternal idea of the medicinal art or 
skill generated by the supreme God in the intelligible world ; 
which afterward, by the vivific influence of the sun, was incar- 
nated, and appeared in a human form at Epidaurus. This is the 
doctrine of that Julian, who was so great an opposer of the in- 
carnation of the eternal Logos, in our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Neither was this doctrine of many intelligible gods, and powers 
eternal, (of which the archetypal world consisteth) first invented 
by Platonic Pagans, after the times of Christianity, as some 
might suspect; but that there was such a thing extant before 
amongst them also, may be concluded from this passage of 
Philo’s:t Ele dv & Sed¢g apvdhrouvg wept avroy Eye duvapetc 
apwyove kal awrnplou¢g Tov yevouévou wacac’ 8¢ av rotrwy trav 
duvapewy 6 Gowparog Kal vontoc erayn Kdopoc, TO TOU Patvopévou 
roves apxérurror, tdéatg aopatrag avotabeic, GaoTEP OVTOE GwaaLY 
dparvic’ cararAayevrec ovv tivec THY Exartpou ray kdcpwr pbaiv, 
ov udvov SAove eeDelwoay, adda Kal ra KaAXoTa Twv ev avroi¢ 
BEpw@r, HAtov, kal aeAhyny, xal tov oburravra ovpavoy, amrep oddity 
cideoSevrec Geode ixaAscav, “Though God be but one, yet hath 
he about himself innumerable auxiliatory powers, all of them 
salutiferous, and procuring the good of that which is made, &c. 
Moreover, by these powers, and out of them, is the incorporeal 
and intelligible world compacted, which is the archetype of this 
visible world, that consisting of invisible ideas, as this doth of 
visible bodies. Wherefore, some admiring, with a kind of as- 
tonishment, the nature of both these worlds, have not only deified 


* Cyr. contr. Jul. lib. 6. p. 200. + De Confus. lib, 345, Par. 
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the whole of them, but also the most excellent parts in them, as 
the sun, and the moon, and the whole heaven, which they scruple 
not at all to call gods.2 Where Philo seems to speak of a double 
sun, moon, and heaven, as Julian did, the one sensible, the other 
intelligible. Moreover, Plotinus himself sometimes complies 
with this notion, he calling the ideas of the divine Intellect, 
vontrove Seovc, “ intelligible gods;” as in that place before cited, 
where he exhorteth men, ascending upward above the soul of the 
world, Seove wuvetv vonrovc, “to praise the intelligible gods,” 
that is, the divine Intellect, which, as he elsewhere writeth, is 
both ele cat woAXol, “one and many.”5 
We have now given a full account of Apuleius’ sense in that 
book, De Deo Socratis, concerning the civil and poetical Pagan 
gods; which was not to assert a multitude of substantial and 
and eternal deities or minds, independent in them, but only to 
. reduce the vulgar theology of the Pagans, both their civil and 
poetical, into some conformity with the natural, real, and philo- 
sophic theology: and this, according to Platonic principles. 
Wherein many other of the Platonists, both before and after 
Christianity, concurred with him; they making the many 
invisible gods to be really nothing but the eternal ideas of the 
divine intellect, (called by them the parts of the intelligible and 
archetypal world) which they supposed to have been the para- 
oo and patterns, according to which this sensible world, and 
particular things therein, were made, and upon which they 
depended, they being only participations of them. Wherefore, 
though this may well be looked upon as a monstrous extrava- 
cy in these Platonic rp oa thus to talk of the divine 
ideas, or the intelligible and archetypal il i of things, not 
only as substantial, but also as so many sev animals, persons 
and gods; it being their humour thus upon all slight occasions to 
ass gods: yet, nevertheless must it be acknowledged, that 
they did at the very same time declare all these to have been 
derived from one supreme Deity, and not only so, but also to 
exist in it; as they did likewise at other times, when unconcerned 
in this business of their pagan polytheism, freely acknowledge 
all these intelligible ideas to be really nothing else but vofpara, 
conceptions in the mind of God,” or the first Intellect, (though 
not sack slight accidental and evanid ones, as those conceptions 
and modifications of our human souls are) and consequently, not 
to be so many distinct substances, persons and gods, aoaeh less, 
independent ones) but only so many partial considerations of the 
Deity.® 
* Consult especially Plotinus, in his book, De Intelligibili Pulcritudine, Ennead. 5. 
lib. 8. cap. 9. p. 550, Compare cap. 3. p. 544. 


* The learned Doctor gives a much more refined and subtle interpretation to Apu- 
leius’ words than was necessary, or the truth will warrant. It is certain, that the 
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What a rabble of invisible gods and goddesses the Pagans had, 
besides those their dii nobiles, and dii majorum gentium, “their 
noble and greater gods,” (which were the Consentes and Selecti) 


junior Platonists, at least many of them, were so ingenious in their folly, as to assert 
the existence of eternal ideas or forms of what they called the visible gods, namely, the 
sun, moon and other heavenly bodies, and to hold these forms in the rank of gods. 
In this manner, the emperor Julian imagines to himself a twofold sun, Orat. in 
Solem, the one visible, the other, the eternal pattern of this visible sun, and cognizable 
to reason alone. Those who are desirous of further information respecting these ab- 
surdities, may consult Proclus’ Platonic Theology, a work jejune and crabbed in itself, 
but indispensable to such as are curious on the subject of Platonism. This conceit 
of the Platonic sect, however, has nothing whatever to do with Apuleius’ doctrine con- 
cerning the gods, as explained by him in his book, De Deo Socratis. Towards the 
beginning of this work he distinguishes the celestial gods into the visib/e and intelligible. 
The former, he tells us, are the sun, moon and all the stars ; upon the latter, indeed, 
he expresses himself somewhat obscurely, but says quite sufficient to show that he is not 
speaking of the forms and patterns of the visible gods. In the first place he includes 
in this class of intelligible gods those twelve which are comprehended in the well-known 
verses of Ennius : 


Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovi’, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo. 


if these gods were nothing else than the forms of visible gods, it would follow that 
Apuleius supposed Juno, Vesta, Minerva, and the rest, to be the forms and ideas of 
the sun, moon and other heavenly bodies. But nothing can be farther from the truth. 
Of what heavenly body, I ask, would Neptune be the idea ? or Mercury? No Plato- 
nist, although it is almost impossible to imagine any thing too absurd to have entered into 
the head of some one or other of this sect, was ever so insane as to consider the deities, 
called by the Greeks, Juno, Jupiter, Mercury, Neptune, to be the invisible forms of 
the visiblestars. And as to Apuleius, in particular, we have not the slightest reason 
for supposing him to have been guilty of such folly. Secondly, he states that these 
gods which are cognizable to reason alone, are appointed over certain affairs of this 
world, and that their powers are manifested by their various benefits in life. Potentie 
vero animis conjectate, per varias utilitates m vita agenda animadverse in iis rebus, 
quas singuli curant, “‘ But their powers are conjectured of by our minds, being perceived 
from the various utilities in life in those things which they severally take charge of.” 
Now who, I ask can suppose these words to be applicable to the forms or /déax of the sun, 
moon, and stars? What Platonist ever believed that the forms of the stars superintend 
certain affairs of human life, and that, although themselves are concealed and invisible, 
their virtues are manifested in the things of this world? But all these have a clear and 
consistent meaning, if we suppose Neptune, for example, according to the sense of 
Apuleius, to be a nature invisible indeed to us, but manifesting his power in the sea and 
waters, and Vulcan, a nature, in Jike manner removed from our sight, but revealing his 
influence in fire. I will add a third consideration, which again clearly invalidates the 
position of the learned Doctor. He lays it down, that these forms or ideas of the 
Platonists, which they also called gods, existed, according to the opinion of this sect, in 
the archetypal world, or second person of the Deity. Whether correctly or not, I shall 
probably inquire in another place: for the present, I will assume it to be true. But 
whoever accedes to this opinion cannot but conclude that Apuleius is here most erro- 
neously interpreted. For this author does not place his gods which he holds to be 
discernibleto eason alone, in a intelligible or archetypal world, but in heaven, and that 
heaven too, in which the stars are fixed. The celestial gods, that is, those who have 
heaven for their abode, he divides into the visible and invisible. Therefore, those 
who are invisible, must necessarily occupy the inner heaven. I have thought it worth 
while to examine more minutely into this interpretation, both for other reasons, and 
principally to guard others from being misled by it. The opinions of eminent,men, es- 
pecially if they be recommended by their subtlety, and appear to be drawn from the 
inmost recesses of learning, gain ground rapidly, and lead many not only to put 
faith in them, but also to abuse them to the support of other theories which they may 
have adopted. Of the rest of what is eruditely argued in this place, I shall notice 
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hath been already showed out of St. Austin, from Varro and 
others; as namely, Dea Mena, Deus Vagitanus, Dea Levana, 
Dea Cunina, Diva Rumina, Diva Potina, Diva Educa, -Diva 
Paventina, Dea Venilia, Dea Agenoria, Dea Stimula, Dea 
Strenua, Dea Numeria, Deus Consus, Dea Sentia, Deus Juga- 
tinys, Dea Virginensis, Deus Mutinus. To which might be added 
more out of ser places of the same St. Austin, as Dea Deverra, 
Deus Domiducus, Deus Domitius, Dea Manturna, Deus Pater 
Subigus, Dea Mater Prema, Dea Pertunda, Dea Rusina, Dea 
Collatina, Dea Vallonia, Dea Seia, Dea Segetia, Dea Tutilina, 
Deus Nodotus, Dea Volutina, Dea Patelena, Dea Hostilina, Dea 
Flora, Dea Lacturtia, Dea Matura, Dea Runcina. Besides 
which, there are yet so many more of these pagan gods and 
goddesses extant in other writers, as that they cannot be all men- 
tioned or enumerated by us; divers whereof have very small, 
mean and contemptible offices assigned to theni, as their names 
for the most part do imply ; some of which are such, as that they 
were not fit to be here interpreted. From whence it plainly 
appears, that there was yndty dSeov, “nothing at all without a 

od” to these Pagans, they having so strong a persuasion that 

ivine providence extended itself to all things, and expressing it 
after this manner, by assigning to every thing in nature, and 
every part of the world, and whatsoever was done by men, some 
particular god or goddess by name, to preside over it. Now, 
that the intelligent Pagans should believe in good earnest that 
all these invisible gods and goddesses of theirs were so many 
several substantial minds, or understanding beings, eternal and 
unmade, really existing in the world, is a thing in itself utterly 
incredible. For how could any possibly persuade themselves that 
there was one eternal unmade mind or spirit; which, for example, 
essentially presided over the rockings of infant’s cradles, and 
nothin alee ? another over the sweeping of houses? another over 
ears of corn? another over the husks of grain? and another 
over the knots of straw and grass, and the like? And the case 
is the very same for those other noble gods of theirs (as they 
call them) the Consentes, and Selecti; since there can be no 
reason given, why those should, all of them, be so many sub- 


merely Julian’s passage concerning AZsculapius, which the learned Doctor brings forward 
in confirmation of his opinion upon the religion of Apuleius. This passage, how- 
ever, is totally at variance with the doctrine imputed to Apuleius. For Julian does 
not assert /Usculapius to be the pattern or form of a certain star, but imagines a double 
Esculapius, one begotten by Jupiter in the ideal world, and the other produced on the 
earth by the sun; or which is the same thing, to use the language of Apuleius, a visible 
and an intelligible aculapius. From which we learn, what indeed is evident from other 
passages of his, that Julian believed in eternal models and forms of all visible thinga, 
and even of gods themselves, but by no means that he supposed the Greek and Roman 
oo ee, Venus, Jupiter, and the others, to be merely the ideas of the visible 
gods or stars. 
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stantial and eternal spirits self-existent or unmade, if none of the 
other were such. Wherefore, if these be not all so many several 
substantial and eternal minds, so many self-existing and indepen- 
dent deities, then must they, of necessity, be either several 
partial considerations of the Deity, viz. the several manifestations 
of the divine power and providence personated, or else infegior 
ministers of the same. And thus have we already showed that 
the more high-flown and Platonic Pagans (as Julian, Apuleius, 
and others) understood these Consentes and select gods, and all 
the other invisible ones, to be really nothing else but the ideas of 
the intelligible and archetypal world, (which is the divine intel- 
lect ;) that is indeed, but partial considerations of the Deity, as 
virtually and exemplarily containing all things: whilst others of 
them, going in a more plain and easy way, concluded these gods 
of theirs to be all of them but several names and notions of the 
one supreme Deity, according to the various manifestations of its 
power in the world; as Seneca’ expressly affirmeth, not only 
concerning fate, nature, and fortune, &c. but also Liber Pater, 
Hercules, and Mercury, (before mentioned by him) that they 
were omnia ejusdem Dei nomina, varié utentis sua potestate, 
“all names of one and the same God, as diversely using his 
power;” and as Zeno, in Laértius,® concludes of the rest: 
or else, (which amounts to the same thing,) that they were the 
several powers and virtues of one God fictitiously personated 
and deified ; as the Pagans in Eusebius? apologize for themselves, 
that they did Seorouivy rag aopdrove i avrov rou ém 
waco," deify nothing but the invisible powers of that God, 
which is over all.” Nevertheless, because those several powers 
of the supreme God were not supposed to be all executed imme- 
diately by himself, but by certain other trovpyoi duvduerc, “ sub- 
servient ministers under him, appointed to preside over the several 
things of nature, parts of the world, and affairs of mankind, 
(commonly called demons ;) therefore were those gods sometimes 
taken also for such subservient spirits or demons collectively ; 
as perhaps in this of Epictetus:t [Idére & Zépupoc mvévoe ; 
Srav avry dd&y, & BéArtore, } ry AldAw’ o2 yap ovK zrolnoev 6 
Se6¢ raulav rwv avéiuwy, adda rov AloAov, “When will 
Zephyrus, or the west-wind, blow? When it seemeth good to 
himself, or to olus; for God hath not made thee steward of 
the winds, but olus. 

But for the fuller clearing of the whole pagan theology, and 
especially this one point thereof, that their [loAv@eta was in great 
part nothing else but [loAvwvupta, “ their polytheism,” or “ mul- 


7 De Beneficiis, lib. 4. cap. 8. p. 427. 428. 

* Lib. 7. segm. 147. p. 458. : : 

® But in that very passage, Eusebius shows this apology to be vain and futile. 

* Pr. Ev. lib. 3. cap. 13. p. 121. ¢ Lib, 1. cap. 1. p.85. [Apud Arrian.] 
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tiplicity of gods,” nothing but the polyonomy of one god, or his 
being called by many personal proper names, two things are here 
requisite to be further taken notice of; first, that, according to 
the pagan theology, God was conceived to be diffused throughout 
the whole world, to permeate and pervade all things, to exist in 
all things, and intimately to act things. Thus we observed 
before out of Horus Apollo,’ that the Egyptian theologers con- 
ceived of God, as rov wavric kdcpuou 7d Stixov wvevpa, “ a spirit | 
pervading the whole world ;” as likewise they concluded,! ya 

Seov pndiv Srwe ovvectava, “ that nothing at all consisted 
without God.” Which same theology was universally enter- 
tained also amongst the Greeks. For thus Diogenes the Cynic, 
in Laértius,* avrov wavra wAnon, “all things are full of him.” 
And Aristotle, or the writer De Plantis, makes God not only to 
comprehend the whole world, but also to be an inward principle 
of life in animals:* Tle oty éorivy » apyn H év ro Yuyxy row 
Gwou 3 tk GAXo, et py Td evyevic Gwor, 6 rov ovpavoy Treprodeber, 
Tov HALoY, Ta Gora, Kal rovc wAdvyrac; “ What is the principle 
in the life or soul of animals? Certainly no other than that 
noble animal (or living being) that encompasses and surrounds 
the whole heaven, the sun, the stars, and the planets? Sextus 
Empiricus* thus represents the sense of Pythagoras, Empedocles, 
and all the Italic philosophers : Mn pdvov nyuiv mpd¢g adAhAouve 
kat 7o0¢ TOE Jeove elvai riva Kotvwvlav, add cal Wpd¢ Ta GAoya 
trav Gow" ty yao umdpyev wveva TO Ola TavTog Kdapou SujKoV, 
Yuxiig tpdmov, TO cal Evovy Haag medc éxéva, “ That we men - 
have not only a conjunction amongst ourselves with one another, 
but also with the gods above us, and.with brute animals below 
us; because there is but one spirit, which, like a soul, pervades 
the whole world, and unites all the parts thereof together.” 
Clemens Alexandrinus writeth thus of the Stoics:} Arca mdaone 


10 Hieroglyph. lib. 1. cap. 64. p. 77. Compare what we have observed at some 
length above on thjs passage. 

1 Ibid. lib. 1. cap, 13. p, 36. 5 * Lib. 6, segm. 37. p. 333. 

* Lib. 1. cap.1. [Tom. 4. opp. Arist. p. 492.) 

> But there are two things in this passage which, in my opinion, divest it of the 
importance which Dr. Cudworth ascribes to it. I. It is quite uncertain, what kind of 
animal it is which Aristotle makes to surround the heaven, stars, and sun ; whether it 
is God or a certain soul, such as many of the ancients supposed to exist in heaven and 
its parts. Most probably the writer of the book De Mundo meant, that animals have 
souls derived from that most subtle ether or soul which pervades heaven, the air and 
thestars. II. Supposing it to be beyond question, that this animal spoken of by 
Aristotle is God, still, according to him, God would not be a nature diffused through 
the whole universe, such as the learned Doctor here endeavours to prove the ancients 
to have believed in, but a nature merely encompassing the heavens and the stars. For 
no mention is made of the earth or the sea, Besides, if this were Aristotle’s meaning, 
that the life of animals is a portion of God, he would be unworthy of being ranked 
among the professors of a God and the friends of religion. For what difference is 
there between this opinion and the impious conceits of Spinoza ? 

+ Adv. Mathem. p. 331. [Lib. 1. Advers. Physic. sect. 127. p. 580.] 

¢ Protrept. p. 44. ([Cap. 5. p. 58. tom. 1. opp.] 
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YAnc, kal dia tie attiuorarne TO. Skov Siqxev éyousr, They 
affirm, that God doth pervade all the matter of the universe, and ‘ 
even the most vile parts thereof,” which that father seems' to 
dislike ; as also did Tertullian,’ when he represented their doc- 
trine thus: Stoici volunt Deum sic per materiam decucurrisse, 
quomodo mel per favos, “ the Stoics will have God so to run 
through the matter, as the honey doth the combs.” Strabo 
testifies of the ancient Indian Brachmans:* Ileopt woAAwv roi¢ 
"EXAnoww bpodokeiv, Ste yap yevnrdg 6 xdopoc Kat POaproc Aéyerv 
kdxelvouc, 6 re Stomwwy avroy kal rowy Jedc, Oe dAov Staregolrnkev 
avtov, “That in many things they philosophized after the 
Greekish manner, as when they affirm that the world had a 
beginning, and that it would be corrupted, and that the maker 
governor thereof pervades the whole of it.” The Latins also 
fully agreed with the Greeks in this: for though Seneca some- 
where® propounds this question, Utrum extrinsecus operi suo 
circumfusus sit Deus, an toti inditus? ‘“‘ Whether God be only 
extrinsically circumfused about his work, the world, or inwardly 
insinuating do pervade it all?” yet himself elsewhere’ answers 
it, when he ¢alls God, Divinum Spiritum per omnia, maxima, ac 
minima, quali intentione diffusum, “ A divine spirit, diffused 
through all things, whether smallest or greatest, with equal 
intention.” God, in Quintilian’s® theology, is spiritus omnibus 
partibus immistus; and, Ile fusus per omnes rerum nature 
partes spiritus, “a spirit which insinuates itself into, and is 
mingled with all the parts of the world;” and, “ that spirit, 
which is diffused through all the parts of nature.” Apuleius? 


* Clemens does not merely seem to dislike this opinion of the Stoics. He rejects it 
2280 openly and indignantly, as to assert that its authors “ have brought philosophy into 
di 2” OF raraicxivovoty arEexvig rHy gtrocogiay. And that justly too; 
although the learned Doctor would seem to be labouring here to show that the Stoics 
erred more excusably than is commonly supposed. The same opinion of the Stoics 
concerning God is severely censured by Clemens in his Stromat. lib, 5. cap. 14. p. 699. 

5 Advers. Hermogenem, cap. 44. p. 149. 

* Lib. 15. p. 730. 

® De Otio Sapientis, cap. 31. p. 347, tom. 1. opp. 

7 De Consolat. ad Helviam, cap. 8. p. 106. But if Dr. Cudworth had quoted the whole 
of this passage, it would have appeared, that in it Seneca by no means determines what 
God is, but merely brings forward various definitions of the architect of this world; with- 
out indicating which of them isto be preferred to the others: Id actum, says he, ab illo, 
quisquis formator universi fuit, sive ille Deus est potens omnium, sive incorporalis 
ratio, ingentium operum artifex, sive divinus spiritus,&c..... sive fatum, “ This 
was done by him whoever framed the universe, whether he be the supreme God, or an 
incorporeal reagon, the artificer of mighty works, or a divine Spirit, &c. . . . or fate.”’ 
So far therefore from the words here adduced containing a definition of God as given 
by Seneca, this philosopher, on the contrary, openly distinguishes between the supreme 
God of all things and that divine spirit. 

® Instit. Orator. lib. 7. cap. 3. p. 412. The reader, if so disposed, may refer to 
our previous remarks upon this passage of Quintilian; from which it appears, that it is 
uncertain whether or not Quintilian has here propounded his own opinion. 

® De Mundo, p. 68. ed. Elmenhorstii. But Dr. Cudworth ought not to have omitted 
to mention, that Apuleius a little afterwards rejects this opinion as altogether derogatory 
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likewise affirmeth, Deum omnia permeare, “ That God doth 
permeate all things ;” and that, Nulla res est tam prestantibus 
viribus, que viduata Dei auxilio, sui natura contenta sit, ‘“ There 
is nothing so excellent or powerful, as that it could be content 
with its own nature alone, void of the divine aid or influence.” 
And again, Dei prestantiam, non jam cogitatio sola, sed oculi, et 
aures, et sensibilis substantia comprehendit, “ That God is not 
only present to our cogitation, but also to our very eyes and 
ears, in all these sensible things.” Servius, agreeably with this 
doctrine of the ancient ~Pagana, determineth, that Nulla pars 
elementi sine Deo est, “ That there is no part of the elements 
devoid of God.” And that the poets fully closed with the same 
theology, is evident from those known passages of theirs, Jovis 
omnia plena,’° and peoral de Atde waca: piv ayuial,’ &c. i. e. 
« All the things of nature, and parts of the world, are full of 
God ;” as also from this of Virgil :* 


Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusque maris, coelumque profundum. 


Lastly, we shall observe, that both Plato and Anaxagoras, 
who neither of them confounded God with the world, but kept 
them both distinct, and affirmed God to be ovdent peucypévov, 
“ unmingled with any thing ;”f nevertheless concluded, avrév 
Tdavra koopely Ta Toaypuara Ota Tavrwy idvra, “that he did order 
and govern all things, passing through and pervading all things ;” 
which is the very same with that doctrine of Christian theologers :* 


to the divine glory and majesty, and openly declares, as some also of the early fathers 
of the church have done, that God is shut up in heaven, and pervades all things merely 
by his power and virtue. I quote his own words: Quare rectius est atque honestius, « 
sic arbitrari, summam istam potestatem, sacratam ceeli penetralibus, et illis, qui longis- 
sime separantur, et proximis una eademque ratione, et per se, et per alios, opem salutis 
afferre, neque penetrantematque adeuntem specialiter singula, nec indecore attrectantem 
cominus cuncta. Talis quippe humilitas dejecti est et minus sublimis officii, ““ Where- 
fore it is more correct and becoming to suppose that this supreme power, consecrated to 
the inmost recesses of heaven, affords help and protection by itself and others, to 
the most remote as well as nearest, in one and the same manner, neither pervading and 
approaching each individually, nor indecorously coming into close contact with all 
things. For such humility belongs to a mean and less sublime office.” With this pas- 
snge of Apuleius compare what is said to the same purport by the author of the book 
De Mundo. 

10 Eclog. 8. The same sentiment is commended for its excellence by Apuleius De 
Mundo, p. 68. and St. Augustine De Civitat. Dei. lib. 3. cap. 9. p.74. tom. 3. opp. 
Dr, Cudworth, I fancy, had Apuleius’ words in his mind when he wrote this, as he 
ascribes the saying not only to Virgil but to many others, which Apuleius also does: 
Hanc opinionem vates sequuti, profiteri ausi sunt, omnia Jovis plena ease, “‘ The poets, 
adopting this opinion, hesitated not to avow that all things are full of Jupiter.” 

} This verse of Aratus occurs in the beginning of his Phenomena, and is quoted 
also by Clemens Alexandr. Stromat. lib. 5. p. 708. 

* Virg. Georg. lib. 4. [Vers. 222 } + Cratyl. p. 413, 

2 The words here adduced by Dr. Cudworth are those of Joh. Damascenus De 
Orthodoxa Fide, cap. 13. p. 149. tom. 1. opp. ed. Lequienii: Adrdg piv ydp, says 
he, did xdvrwy dysyaco Once, cai mace peradidwos rij¢ éavrov ivepzelag card 
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Toy Sedv Sta wavrwv apylywe sihcav, “ that God permeates and 
passes through all things, unmixedly.” Which Plato also there, 
in his Cratylus, plainly making Sicaov to be a name for God, 
etymologizeth it from did idv, 1. e. “ passing through all things,” 
and thereupon gives us the best account of Heraclitus’ theosophy, 
that is any where extant (if not rather a fragment of Heraclitus’ 
own) in these words: “Ooo ydp tryovvrat ro wav elvat ev 
mopela, TO piv TOAD avrov wroAaubavover roovrdy re Elva, olov 
ope? GAo fH} xwpev® dia S2 robrov wavrog elvat Se~cdv, Se ob 
wavta Ta ytyvopueva (Vda elvac 6 rayxeorov rovro Kat der- 
réraroy, ov yap av dbvacf addwe did Tov Svrog lévat wavric, él 
py Aewrdrardy re hy, Gore avrd pndey ortyey, cat raytotov, Gore 
XeneIae Wowep Egriwar roic GdAore, éwet 82 ody éwirporebe ta GAA 
wavra Staidy, rovTro Td Svoua eKAHOn SpIa¢ Sixaov, evoroulac 
fveca thy rov x dévauww moocdrabdy, “ They who affirm the 
universe to be in constant motion, suppose a great part thereof to 
do nothing else but move and change; but that there is some- 
thing which passes through and pervades this whole universe, by 
‘ which all those things that are made, are made: and that this is 
both the most swift and most subtile thing; for it could not 
otherwise pass through all things, were it not so subtile, that 
nothing could keep it out or hinder it; and it must be most 
swift, that it may use all things as if they stood still, that so 
nothing might scape it. Since therefore this doth preside 
over, and order all things, permeating and passing through them, 
it is called Sfcaov, quasi dcaidyv; the letter Cappa being only 
taken in for the more handsome pronunciation.” Here we have 
therefore Heraclitus’ description of God, a this: Té Xer- 
roraroy kal TO TaxtoTov, did wavroc SueEidv, Oe od wavra ra 
yryvdpeva ylyvera, “ that most subtile and most swift substance, 


rn» éxdorov lrirndedérnra, “ For he permeates and passes through all things un- 
mixedly, and imparts to all his own energy, according to the aptitude of each.” This 
together with many other maxims of Damascenus, was afterwards adopted by most of 
the Greek and Latin theologists, it not having been hitherto determined by the con- 
current voice of the learned fathers, whether God fills all things simply by his virtue 
and power, or by his very nature. This I should be able to demonstrate, were it 
necessary to my purpose, by not a few testimonies of the ancient fathers. Prior to 
Damascenus, however, Lactantius had spoken of God in precisely the same strain. 
Institut. Divinar. lib. 7. cap. 8. p. 784. Non perspexerunt (Stoici) divinum quidem 
spiritum esse ubique diffusum, eoque omnia contineri, non tamen ita, ut Deus ipse, 
qui est incorruptus, gravibus et corruptibilibus elementis misceatur, ‘‘ They (the Stoics) 
did not fully comprehend, that the divine Spirit is every where diffused and contains all 
things, but not in such a manner, that God himself, who is incorrupt, should be mingled 
with gross and corruptible elements.” Nor ought we, I consider, to understand Proa- 
perus Aquitanicus in any other sense, who in his poem De Providentia, v. 184. 185. 
p. 794. opp. thus expresses himself concerning God : 


Sed nusquam non esse Dei est, qui totus ubique 
Et penetraé mundi membra omnia liber et ambit. 


For to say that God freely penetrates the several parts of the world is tantamount to 
affirming, like Damascenus, that he permeates the world unmixedly. 
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which permeates and passes through the whole universe, by 
which all things that are made, are made.” Now, saith Plato, 
some of these Heraclitics say, that this is fire, others that it is 
heat : but he, deriding both these conceits, concludes with Anax- 
agoras, that it is a perfect mind, unmixed with any thing; which 
yet permeating and passing through all things, frames, orders, 
and disposes all.5 

Wherefore this being the universally received doctrine of the 
Pagans, that God was a spirit or substance diffused through the 
whole world, which permeating and inwardly acting all things, 
did order all; no wonder if they called him, in several parts of 
the world and things of nature, by several names; or, to use 
Cicero’s language,* no wonder, if Deus pertinens per naturam 
cujusque rei, per terras Ceres, per maria Neptunus, &c. “If 
God pervading the nature of every thing, were in the earth 
called Ceres, in the sea Neptune, in the air Juno,” &c. And 
this very account does Paulus Orosius (in his historic work 
cre the Pagans, dedicated to St. Austin) give of the original 
of the pagan polytheism :* Quidam, dum in multis Deum cre- 
dunt, multos Deos, indiscreto timore, finxerunt, “ That some, 
whilst they believe God to be in many things, have therefore, 
out of an indiscreet fear, feigned many gods:” in which words 


* In explaining this passage of Plato, Dr. Cudworth assumes more perhaps than 
every one will as a matter of course admit. I. He affirms Plato to be speaking here 
of Heraclitus and his opinions. But Plato does not mention Heraclitus. It is there- 
fore a surmise of his own, founded solely upon Plato’s statement that he is giving an 
account of the opinion of those who asserted the universe to be in constant motion. 
Heraclitus taught that al/ things flow. Hence the learned Doctor supposed this to be 
the opinion which Plato is discussing; a supposition which, to confess the truth, I 
conaider to be liable to controversy. But II. granting that some dogma of Heraclitus 
is put forth in this passage, still there would be no certainty of its having reference to 
God. For he who affinns that something most swift and most subtle pervades and 
passes through the universe, is not necessarily obliged to suppose this something to be 
God. If no other arguments could be found to show, that Heraclitus acknowledged a 
god, certainly his merely imagining some subtle nature to pervade the universe would 
be of very little avail towards proving his religion. III. Still less ought we to admit 
the assertion, that Plato makes some of the Heraclitics to have held this subtle and 
swift thing to be fire, others heat. For there is nothing to warrant the conclusion, that 
in Plato these opinions are to be referred to the followers of Heraclitus. IV. Neither 
is it true that Plato, rejecting such conceits, adopts the opinion of Anaxagoras. He 
speaks of Anaxagoras’ opinion, but does not profess any predilection in its favour. I 
regret, that the learned Doctor’s partiality for the opinions he had adopted should so 
far have influenced him, as frequently to make him fancy he discovers many things in 
the passages of ancient authors which escape the eyes and attention of others. These 
very quotations by which he endeavours to prove, that almost all the ancients supposed 
God to be a nature diffused through the universe, possess very little efficacy for such a 
purpose. Some of them merely inculcate, that the virtue and power of God are 
present in every thing ; others embody the infamous doctrine of Spinoza, who con- 
founded God and matter; others again speak of the soul of the world. But in so excel- 
lent a work we ought to overlook any blemishes of the kind, which have always some- 
thing useful connected with them, and among other advantages save an immensity of 
labour to those who are desirous of inquiring into the opinions of antiquity. 

* De Natura Deor. lib. 2. cap. 28. p. 2996. 

* Lib. 6. cap. 1. [P. 416.] 
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he intimates, that the Pagans’ many gods were really but several 
names of one God, as existing in many things, or in the several 
parts of the world, as the same ocean is called by several names, 
as beating upon several shores. 

Secondly, the pagan theology went sometimes yet a strain 
higher, they not only thus supposing God to pervade the whole 
world, and to be diffused through all things (which as yet keeps 
up some difference and distinction betwixt God and the world), 
but also himself to be in a manner all things. That the ancient 
Egyptian theology,-from whence the theologies of other nations 
were derived, ran so high as this, is evident from that excellent 
monument of Egyptiah antiquity, the Saitic inscription often 
mentioned: “I am all, that was, is, and shall be.” And the 
Trismegistic books insisting so much every where upon this no- 
tion, “that God is all things” (as hath been observed), renders it 
the more probable, that they were not all counterfeit and suppo- 
sititious; but that, according to the testimony of Jamblichus, 
they did at least contain dé£ac ‘Epuaixac, some of the old Theu- 
tical or Hermaical philosophy in them. And from Egypt, in all 
probability, was this doctrine by Orpheus derived into Greece, 
the Orphic verses themselves running much upon this strain ; 
and the Orphic ee being thus epitomized by Timotheus 
the chronographer: “ That all things were made by God, and 
that himself is all things.”®> To this purpose is that of /schy- 
lus :6 * ~ 


Zevc ioriy alOnp, Lede Sd yj, Zedve 3 obpardc’ 
ZLevg rot rd wavra, yw, re téy O° &O UTEprepor, 


5 Having already discussed this subject at great length, we shall abstain from any 
further remarks upon it. 

® I doubt whether it be clear from these verses, that At%schylus supposed God to be 
all things, or the several parts of the world to be members of God. On the sense of 
the former of the passages, as being disconnected from the context which is lost, I shall 
not venture to determine. But the latter in my opinion, if compared with the verses 
immediately preceding, pretty clearly show the tragedian not to have been so absurdly 
impious. These verses are as follows : 


Xwpile Sunroy rdy Seedy, cai py Tdeee 
“Opotoy avra, capxudy caSeordvar 
Ouc oloSa 0” abréy ort piv we rip paiverat, &c. 


“ Separate God from every thing mortal, nor suppose him to be like thyself and clothed 
with flesh. Thou knowest him not: sometimes he appears as fire,” &c. It is not 
very probable that he who thus solemnly asserts God to have nothing in common with 
things corporeal and mortal, would inculcate a little afterwards, that God and this cor- 
poreal world are the same, and that all visible things are God himself. For my own 
part, therefore, I consider AZschylus to have meant, that God, although incomprehen- 
sible to the human intellect and devoid of all corporeal concretion, and in short different 
altogether from men, nevertheless declares his power and influence in the world in 
divers ways and under a variety of aspects: that there is nothing which God does not 
make use of as an instrument of his vengeance : that fire, water, wild beasts, lightnings, 
&c, instantly obcy his behests, when the crimes of the wicked are to be punished. 
* Grot. Exe. p. 57. 
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Et terra, et ether, et poli arx est Jupiter, 
Et cuncta solus, et aliquid sublimius. 
And again :* 
Tlort péy we wip gpaiverat 


“Amdaoroy dppy? wort 3’ bdwp, wort dt yvddoc 
Kai Snpciv airdg yiverat rapeudgepic, 


’"Aviny, viget re, egorparyg, Bpoyry, Bpoxg, 
Nunc ut implacabilis 

Apparet ignis: nunc tenebris, nunc aque 

Par ille cerni: simulat interdum feram, 

Tonitrua, ventos, fulmina, et nubila. 


As also this of Lucan, amongst the Latins :t 


Superos quid querimus ultra ? 
Jupiter est quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris, 


Whereunto agree also these passages of Seneca the philosopher:7 
Quid est Deus? Quod vides totum, et quod non vides, totum. 
And® Sic solus est omnia; opus suum et extra et intra tenet, 
“What is God? he is all that you see, and all that you do not 
see. And he alone is all things, he containing his own work not 
only without, but also within. Neither was this the doctrine 
only of those Pagans who held God to be the soul of the world, 
atid consequently the whole animated world to be the supreme 
Deity, but of those others also, who conceived of God as an 
abstract mind, superior to the mundane soul, or rather as a 
simple Monad, superior to mind also; as those philosophers, 
Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Melissus, who described God to 
be one and all things, they supposing that, because all things 
were from him, they must needs have been first in a manner in 
him, and himself all things. With which agreeth the author of 
the Asclepian Dialogue, when he maketh Unus omnia, and Cre- 
ator omnium, “ One all things,” and “ the Creator of all things,” 
to be but equivalent expressions; and when he affirmeth, that 
before things were made: In eo jam tunc erant, unde nasci ha- 
buerunt, “ They then existed in him, from whom afterwards they 
proceeded.” So likewise the other Trismegistic books, when 
they give this account of God’s being both all things that are, 
and all things that are not: Ta piv yap dvra idavépwos, tra 82 
pn Svra Exe év éavry, “ Because those things that are, he hath 
manifested from himself, and those things that are not, he still 
containeth within himself;” or, as it is elsewhere expressed, he 
doth xpézrev, “hide them and conceal them in himeelf.” And 
the Orphic verses gave this same account likewise of God’s bein 
all things: Ildvra ra 8 xpixpac, &. “ Because he first conceal 

* Grot. Exe. p. 58. + Lib. 9. v. 580, 

7 Natural. Quest. lib. 1. preef. p. 485. tom. 1. opp. 

8 De Beneficiis, lib, 4. cap. 8. p. 427. 
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and hid them all within himself before they were made, and 
thence afterward from himself displayed them, and brought them 
forth into light :” or because, 


Znvog 6° int yacrips cippa mepice, 


*‘ Before they were produced, they were all contained together 
in the womb of God.”9 

Now this was not only a further ground of that seeming poly- 
theism amongst the Pagans, which was really nothing but the 
polyonymy of one God, and their personating his several powers; 
but also of another more strange and puzzling phenomenon in 
their theology, namely, their personating also the parts of the 
world inanimate, and things of nature, and bestowing the names 
of fods and goddesses upon them. It was before observed out 
of Moschopulus,* that the Pagans did évi dvdéuare 76 re ri Sbva- 
puv Eyov, cat rév émtorarovvra robrw Sedv dvoudGeay, “ call the 
things in nature, and the gods, which presided over them, by 
one and the same name.” As for example, they did not only 
call the god which presideth over those arts that operate by fire, 
Hepheestus or Vulcan, but also fire itself: and Demeter or Ceres 
was not only taken by them for that god, who was supposed to” 
are corn and fruits, but also for corn itself. So Dionysius or 

acchus did not only signify the god that giveth wine, but also 
wine itself. And he instancing further in Macias, and Minerva, 
and the Muses, concludes the same universally of all the rest. 
Thus Arnobius,f in his book against the Pagans, in usu sermonis 
vestri, Martem pro pugna appellatis, pro aqua Neptunum, Li- 
berum Patrem pro vino, Cererem pro pane, Minervam pro sta- 
mine, pro obsccenis libidinibus Venerem. Now we will not deny, 
but that this was sometimes done metonymically, the efficient 
cause, and the ruling or governing principle, being put for the 
effect, or that which was ruled and governed by it. And thus 
was war frequently styled Mars; and that of Terence may be 
taken also in this sense: Sine Cerere et Libero friget Venus. 
And Plutarcht (who declares his great dislike of this kind of 
language) conceives, that there was no more at first in it than 
this: “Qomep tyeic rev wvobyevoy BibAla TlAarwvoc wvetoSa 
pauty TXdrwva, cat Mévavdpov rov wroxplvecta ta Mevavdpou 
wompatra vxorBeuevov, ovTwe éxelvol, Toig TaY Yewv dvduaar Ta 
Tov Jewv Swoa Kai wommpara Kadely ovK ipelSovro, TywvTEC Ud 
Xoelac kal ceuvbvorrec, “As we, when one buys the books of 
lato, commonly say, that he buys Plato; and when one acts 


® On these verses of Orpheus, which are met with in Proclus, Justin Martyr, and 
others, as well as on the subject matter said by Dr. Cudworth to be expressed in these 
verses and in the books of Hermes, I have already treated professedly above. 

* Pp. 329, + Lib. 5. [P. 236.] 

~ De Iside et Osiride, p. 379. 
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the plays of Menander, that he acts Menander; so did the an- 
cients not spare to call the gifts and effects of the gods, by the 
names of those gods respectively, thereby honouring them also 
for their utility.” But he grants, that afterward this language 
was by ignorant persons abused, and carried on further, and that 
not without great impiety :* Of 82 dorepor amadedrwe Sexdpuevor 
kai anaba¢ avaortpéiporrec, iri rove Seove ra 7a3n rev KapToy 
kat tac mwapovolac rwv avayxaiwy kal atoxpthpeac, Sewy yevéoec 
kat P0opae, ov mpocayopetorrec udvor, ada kal voulZovrec, ard- 
ww kat mapavopwy Kal rerapaypivwy Sokwv aurode ivérAncav, 
‘Their followers mistaking them, and thereupon ignorantly at- 
tributing the passions of fruits (their appearances and occulta- 
tions) to the gods themselves, that preside over them, and so not 
only calling them, but also thinking them to be the generations 
and corruptions of the gods, have by this means filled themselves 
with absurd and wicked opinions.” Where Plutarch well con- ’ 
demns the vulgar both amongst the Egyptians and Greeks, for 
that, in their mournful solemnities, they sottishly attributed to 
the gods the passions belonging to the fruits of the earth, thereby 
indeed making them to be gods. Nevertheless the inanimate 
parts of the world, and things of nature, were frequently deified 
by the Pagans, not only thus metonymically, but also in a fur- 
ther sense, as Cicero plainly declares:t Tum illud, quod erat a 
Deo natum, nomine ipsius Dei nuncupabant, ut cum fruges Ce- 
rerem appellamus, vinum autem Liberum: tum autem res ipsa, 
in qua vis inest major, sic appellatur, ut ea ipsa res nominetur 
Deus, “ Both that which proceeds from God is called by the 
name of a god, as corn is sometimes thus called Ceres, and wine 
Liber ; aaa also whatsoever hath any greater force in it, that 
thing itself is often called a god too.” Philo also thus repre- 
sents the religion of the Pagans, as first deifying corporeal inani- 
mate things, and then bestowing those proper personal names 
upon them :$ "ExreSeuxaot yap of piv rag reooapac apyac, yn, 
kai towp, kat atpa, kal wup* of 8 HAcov Kal ceAnvny kal rove 
ddAove wAavnrag, kal amdaveic aartpac’ of 82 udvoy roy ovpavoy, 
of 62 otumavta Kdopov* tov & avwrdtw xal moeoBtrarov, Tov 
Yevuntiy, Tov apxovra Tie peyaAne TéAEWE, TOV OTOATLGPXHY THC 
anrrnrov arpariac, Tov KuPEeovnrny S¢ olkovopet owrnplwe aa 
aravra, wapexaAtiavro, pevdwvipove mpoapyorc éexelvorcg emipn- 
uloavrec, éréoag Erepot’ KaAover yap rnv ynv Kdeny, Anuntpa, 
TAobrwva’ thy 8 SadAaccav Tocadava, Saluovac évaXloue trap- 
Xovc a’ty mpocavarAarrovrec, &c. “Hoay d2 rov aéfpa, kai rd 
trup “"Hdatcrov, cat HAcov ’AmdéAAwva, cat ceAnunv “Apreuy, &c. 
‘< Some have deified the four elements, the earth, the water, the 


* De Iside et Osiride, p. 379. 
t De Nat. Deor. lib. 2. [Cap. 23. p. 2987.] { De Decal. p. 751, 752. 
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air, and the fire; some the sun and the moon, and the planets 
and fixed stars; others the heaven; others the whole world. 
But that highest and most ancient Being, the parent of all 
things, the chief prince of this great city, and the emperor of 
this invincible army, who governeth all things salutiferously, 
him have they covered, concealed, and obscured, by bestowing 
counterfeit pene names of gods upon each of these things. 
For the earth they called Proserpina, Pluto, and Ceres; the sea 
Neptune, under whom they place many demons and nymphs 
also as his inferior ministers; the air Juno; the fire Vulcan; 
the sun Apollo; the moon Diana, &c. and dissecting the heaven 
into two hemispheres, ane above the earth, the other under it; 
they call these the Dioscuri, ee them to live alternately 
one one day, and the other another.” We deny not here, but 
that the four elements, as well as the sun, moon, and stars, were 
supposed by some of the Pagans to be animated with particular 
souls of their own (which Ammianus Marcellinus* seems princi- 
pally to call spiritus elementorum, “ the spirits of the elements,” 
worshipped by Julian) and upon that account to be so many in- 
ferior gods themselves. Notwithstanding which, that the inani- 
mate parts of these were also deified by the Pagans, may be 
concluded from hence ; because Plato, who in his Cratylus 
etymologizeth Dionysius from giving of wine, and elsewhere 
the fruits of the earth ra Arpuntoocg Sapa,* “the gifts of 
Ceres,” doth himself nevertheless, in compliance with this 
speech, call wine and water as mingled together in a glass (or 
cup) to be drunk, gods: where he afirmeth, that a city ought to 
be,t+ Aixny xpariipoc xexpapévny, ov pavdpevoc piv.olvog xexu- 
pévog Cel, xoAaZduevog 82 tard vhgpovroc Erfpov Jeov, KaAjy Kowww- 
viay AaBav, ayaSév wrdpa Kat pérpiov amepyacerat, “ So tempered 
as in a cup, where the furious wine poured out bubbles and 
sparkles, but being corrected by another sober god (that 1s, by 
water), both together make a good and moderate potion.” Cicero 
also tells us, that before the Roman admirals went to sea, they 


' 1 No doubt, the passage here alluded to is the following, Histor. lib. 21. cap. 1. p: 
263. Elementorum omnium spiritus, utpote perennium corporum, pressentiendi motu 
semper et ubique vigens, ex his, que per disciplinas varias affectamus, participat no- 
biscum munera divinandi, “The spirit of all the elements, as of perennial bodies, 
being always and everywhere active with presentient motion, participates with us in the 
office of divination from those things which we aim at by various sciences.” In these 
words Ammianus explains the source from which in his opinion men derived the 
divination, and intimates that all the power of foretelling future things proceeded from 
the spirit of the elements. Which spirit of the elements, if I am not completely 
deceived, is the soul of the world, diffused through the whole universe of things consist- 
ing of four elements. The learned Doctor is mistaken, therefore, ].in saying, that 
Ammianus speaks of the spirits of the elements, He mentions only one spirit. 2. In 
making Arrian state that Julian worshipped these spirits. Nothing of the kind is to 
be found in Arrian. Thus frequently does imperfection of memory lead even the most 
learned men into errors. 

_ © De Leg. p. 788. + De Leg. lib. 6. 
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were wont to offer up a sacrifice to the waves. But of this 
more afterward. However, it is certain, that mere accidents, 
and affections of things in nature, were by these Pagans com- 
monly personated and deified ; as time, in Sophocles’ Electra,’ is 
a god: Xpdvoc yap stuapic Ode; “ For Time is an easy god ;” 
and Love, in Plato’s Symposium, where it is wondered at, that 
no poet had ever made a hymn rq "Epwre rnAtxotry Sure xat 
rocotry Sew, * to Love, being such and so great a god.’’ Though 
the same Plato, in his Philebus, when Protarchus had called 
Pleasure a goddess too, was not willing to comply so far there 
with vulgar speech: Td & éudv déoc, & Wpwrapyxe, ast rpde ra 
Trav Sewy Svduara ov“ Eott Kat AvIpwrov, adda wépa Tov pExla- 
tov ddbou' cal viv thy piv "Adpoditny, Sry ixelvy pirov, rabrny 
wpocayopebw, rijv S& oovijy olda, we Eott Trontdov, “ My fear, O 
Protarchus, concerning the names of the is extraordinarily 
great: wherefore, as to Venus, I am willing to call her what 
she pleases to be called; but Pleasure, I know, is a various and 
multiform thing.” Wherefore it cannot be denied, but that the 
Pagans did in some sense or other deify or theologize all the 

rts of the world, and things of nature. Which we conceive to 
have been done at first upon no other ground than this, because 
God was supposed by them, not only to permeate and pervade 
all things, to be diffused through all, and to act in and upon all, 
but also to be himself in a manner all things ; which they ex- 
pressed after this way, by personating the things of nature sever- 
ally, and bestowing the names of gods and goddesses upon them. 
Only we shall here observe, that this was done especially (be- 
sides the greater parts of the world) to two sorts of things; 
first, such in which human utility was most concerned: thus 
Cicero :* Mult aliz naturs deorum ex magnis beneficiis eorum, 
non sine causa, et 4 Greecix sapientibus, et a majoribus nostris, 
constitute nominateque sunt, “ Many other natures of gods 
have been constituted and nominated, both by the wise men of 
Greece, and by our ancestors, merely for the great benefits 
received from them.” The reason whereof is thus given by him: 
Quia quicquid magnam utilitatem generi afferret humano, id non 
sine divina bonitate erga homines fieri arbitrabantur, ‘* Because 
they thought, that se hatsoayee brought any great utility to 
mankind, this was not without the divine goodness.” Secondly, 
such as were most wonderful and extraordinary, or surprising ; 
to which that of Seneca seems pertinent:| Magnorum fluminum 
capita veneramur: subita et ex abdito vasti amnis eruptio aras 
habet: coluntur aquarum calentium fontes; et stagna quedam 
vel opacitas vel immensa altitudo sacravit, “ We adore the rising 


' Ex Stobeo apud Hug. Grot, Excerpt. Veter. Comicor. et Tragicor. p. 66. 
* Nat. Deor. lib. 2. p. 222, t Ep. 41. [P. 101. tom. 2. opp.} 
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heads and springs of great rivers: every sudden and plentiful 
eruption of waters out of the hidden caverns of the earth hath 
its altars erected to it; and some pools have been made sacred 
for their immense profundity and opacity.* 


2 Erudite as is the whole of this disputation of Dr. Cudworth’s, still there are many, 

I have no doubt, who will consider it little calculated to produce conviction. It is liable 
to the same objection as many other portions of this work. The learned Doctor 
always confounds the religion of ancient nations with the theological opinions of certain 
private individuals, and estimates the public worship of the Greeks and Romans 
according to the sense of this or that poet or philosopher. His whole object is to show 
that the ancients converted the virtues of God, the several parts of nature, and other 
things of the kind into persons, and designated them by the names of gods: from which 
he considers it to follow as a consequence, that all the deities of antiquity were ulti- 
mately referred to one God, and that the Greeks and Romans did not acknowledge so 
many gods, as is commonly supposed. But how, I ask, does he endeavour to make us 
believe this? I. He cites certain passages of Cicero, Philo, and others, from which it 
appears, that the Stoics and some other philosophers, transferred the names of the 
3 to parts of the universe, and asserted Ceres to be the earth, Bacchus wine, Juno 
the ether, and Minerva wisdom. But did it escape the learned Doctor's recollection, 
that the Stoics and those who thought with them on this subject, met with few sup- 
ke and were ridiculed by wise men? This is manifest from Cicero's third book 
e Natura Deor. not to speak of other authorities to the same effect, The ancient 
fathers of the Christian church, Arnobius, Lactantius, Eusebius, St. Augustine, and 
others, inveighed still more severely against the madness of those who thus maintained 
the popular deities to be personifications of natural things, The truth is, this is merely 
_ 8 private interpretation of the public religions, which reason tells us is not to be con- 
founded with religion itself, and which few of the ancients adopted. Is it fair indeed 
to conclude as follows? ‘The Stoics and others supposed Ceres to be the name of 
the earth, Neptune of the sea, Vulcan of fire: therefore this was really the fact; there- 
fore the ancients meant nothing more by these names than portions of the universe.” 
For my part I am little influenced by such reasoning. The cause that led many of 
the ancients to this system of interpretation was threefold. In the first place, some 
- sought by this course to satisfy their own doubts respecting religion. For wise men 
were not so lost to reason as not to be sensible, that the absurd traditions of the priests 
were unworthy of the gods. Hence some of them looked round for a sort of philoso- 
phic religion, and in order to relieve the minds of the perplexed and yet not to discard 
the sacred rites and observances, they referred, although in violation of history, the 
whole worship of the gods to natural science. Such was the object of Varro and others, 
who, as is well known, discovered gods in the world, in the soul of the world, and in the 
various parts of the world. Others entered upon this course Yor the sake of proving, 
that their own doctrines were not at variance with the popular rites and religions, 
This was the motive of the Stoics in particular, who laboured to show, that all the 
Stoical principles were already to be found in the fables of the poets and the histories 
of the gods, before Zeno was born; just as at this day, Jac. Tollius and others imagine 
every thing recorded of the gods to have some mystical reference to chemistry. 
Lastly, others had recourse to these explications in order to meet the arguments of the 
Jews, and subsequently of the Christians, against their gods: but their fallacy was 
easily detected and exposed by the early fathers of the church. I1. He shows that 
the poets frequently personified inanimate things, and even abstract notions, and spoke 
of them as so many self-existent natures and gods, True: such was the custom of the 
poets formerly, and such it is at the present day. But who would take this to be a 
proof, that the names of the gods were mere designations of the things of nature, and 
that the ancients deified the various parts of the world in order to signify God to be 
all things. To attempt indeed to estimate the religious opinions of the ancients from 
the figures of the poets, seems to me to be quite as preposterous, as for a Turk or Jew 
to infer from the works of our own poets, in which faith, hope, piety, concord, are not 
unfrequently introduced as speaking, that those virtues are worshipped by us in the 
rank of gods or heroes; or, to speak more pg igs to the present subject, for any 
one to conclude from the bold figures of Tasso, Petrarch, Marinus, and others, 
that those saints which are venerated by the Roman Catholic community were not 
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Now this is that which is properly called the physiological theo- 
logy of the Pagans, their personating and deifying (in a certain 
sense) the things of nature, whether inanimate substances, or the 


men, but merely the names of various perfections and virtues formerly manifested in 
the Virgin Mary and her busband Joseph. And here I cannot refrain from briefly 
remarking to those who delight in reading the early poets, and fancy that they can 
elicit from them the nature of the ancient religions, that on attentively examining 
these poets, it appears very uncertain to me, whether in all those passages, in which 
interpreters discover transformations of things into persons, such figures are in reality to 
be found. Hesiod enumerates among the descendants of Night many which might be 
regarded as the names of things rather than of persons, Theogonie, v. 224. p. 46. &c. 


Mera roy 0 ’Amdrnyy rice cal SAdrnra, 
Tijpa¢ r’ obdopivny, cai ‘Eptw rixe xaprepdSupor 
Airdp "Epic orvyepy) rixe ply Udvow ddytvdevra. 


“ Afterwards she brought forth deceit and friendship, and destructive old age, and 
stubborn-minded contention; and dire contention gave birth to painful toil.” The 
same may be supposed of the progeny of Styx, enumerated by the same poet, v. 383, 
&c. p. 69: 


ErveE dt rin’, ‘Qreavot Suvydrnp, WddAayri ptytioa, 
ZHAov cai Nixny caine dd iy peyaporor, 
Kai Kpdroc, 0é Binyv, apwelxera yeivaro rinva. 


“ And Styx, the daughter of Oceanus, consorting with Pallas, brought forth in the man- 
sions emulation and fair-ankled victory, and strength and force, illustrious offspring.” 
fEschylus in the Prometheus Vinctus, and Callimachus in his Hymn, in Jovem. p. 66. 
&c. described strength and force as the attendants of Jupiter: ~° 


Od of Ody looijva rddor Sicay, Epya 32 yepar, 
= re Bin, ré re wdproc, 8 cal whdag ticao dippov. 


‘* Thee chance has not made the king of the gods, but the works of thy hands, and thy 
force and the strength which thou hast placed near thy throne.” Interpreters tell us, 
that these and similar passages are instances of prosopopeia, and that the poets sung of 
things and abstract notions, as if they were persons, For my however, I am not 
s0 sure, that we ought implicitly to believe them. I will state frankly what has oc- 
curred to my own mind on a careful examination of these poets. The moet ancient 
nations in my opinion borrowed their proper names from’ the virtues and vices, and 
from mental as well as bodily affections, in order to indicate by these names the cha- 
racter of the persons to whom they applied them. The whole, not only of the Greek 
and Roman, but of barbarous history, presents innumerable instances of such names, so 
that it cannot be surprising that this custom should have prevailed among the earliest 
inhabitants of Greece. Hence I consider force, sirength, virtue, fate, victory, conten- 
tion, and other poetic names, to have been the appellations of men, whom Jupiter or 
others of the more ancient kings and heroes of Greece had chosen as their attendants 
or ministers, and to have been bestowed upon them both for other reasons and as de- 
signations of the qualities of mind or body, for which they were respectively distin- 
guished. In process of time, when the manners and customs of the Greeks had already 
undergone a change, those who embodied the ancient histories in poetry neither wholly 
rejected nor adopted the personality in these names, but left their readers in doubt, 
whether they were recording the achievements of antiquity or describing the origin and 
affinities of the virtues and vices, Those who may repudiate this conjecture will 
cause me not the slightest mortification; as I am not one to suppose myself capable of 
unravelling all the intricacies of ancient fables: nevertheless, should any one feel dis- 
posed to apply it to the poets themselves, he will acknowledge perhaps, if not biassed 
by preconceived opinions, that there is at least as much probability in it as in the 
hypotheses which have been put forth by others. For the rest, 1 hope some cther 
more convenient opportunity will be afforded me of offering some further ideas on the 
names of the ancient deities, and of supporting them by arguments and testimonies. 
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affections of substances. A great part of which physiological theo- 
' logy was allegorically sonteted in the poetic bles of the gods. 
Eusebius indeed was of opinion that those poetic fables were at 
first only historical and herological, but that afterwards some 
went about to allegorize them into physiological senses, thereby 
to make them seem the less impious and ridiculous:* Towatra jy 
Ta Tite waXaag Jeodoylac, fv perabardvreg véow tivic, Pie Kat 
wownv emipvévrec, AoyiKwrepdy Te pirocogeiy avyovvrec, rHv Sz 
guonwripay tig wept Jewv ioroplac SdEav eloyynoavro, ceuvo- 
répac evpectoroylac roic pb0oe roocertvohoavrec, &c. Separevoat 
dt ovy Suwe ofde rd warpixdy auaprnpa wpoOuunPlyrec, emi pvor- 
kac dinynose Kal Sewplac rove pwbOove perecxevdcavro, “Such 
was the ancient theology of the Pagans (namely, historical, of 
men deceased, that were worshipped for gods) which some late 
upstarts have altered, devising other philosophical and physio- 
logical senses of those histories of their gods, that they might 
hereby render them the more specious, and hide the impiety of 
them. For they being neither willing to abandon those fopperies 
of their forefathers, nor yet themselves able to bear the impiety 
of these fables (concerning the gods) according to the literal sense 
of them, have gone about to cure them thus by physiological 
interpretations.” Neither can it be doubted, but that there was 
some mixture of herology and history in the poetic mythology ; 
nor denied, that the Pagans of latter times, such as Porphyrius 
and others, did excogitate and devise certain new allegorical 
senses of their own, such as never were intended; Origen,t before 
both him and Porphyry, noting this of the Pagans, that when 
the absurdity of their fables concerning the gods was objected 
and urged against them, some of them did wept roérwy amodo- 
yobuevor 2x aAAnyoplac gabe pellet «6 apologizing for these 

l betake themselves to allegories.” But long before the 
times of Christianity, those first Stoics, Zeno, Cleanthes and 
Chrysippus, were famous for the great pains which they took in 
allegorizing these poetic fables of the gods. Of which Cotta in 
Cicero® thus: Magnam molestiam suscepit et minime neces- 
sariam primus Zeno, post Cleanthes, deindé Chrysippus, com- 
mentitiarum fabularum reddere rationem, et vocabulorum, cur 
quidque ita appellatum sit, causas explicare. Quod cum facitis, 
illud profecto confitemini, longé aliter rem se habere, atque 
hominum opinio sit; eos, qui dii appellantur, rerum naturas 
esse, non figuras deorum, “ Zeno first, and after him Cleanthes 
and Chrysippus, took a great deal more pains than was needful, 
to give a reason of all those commentitious fables of the 8, 
and of the names that every thing was called by. By doing 


* Prepar. Evang. lib. 3. cap. 6. [Lib. 2. cap. 6. p. 73.] 
+ Lib. 3. c, Cels. p. 123. 
* De Natura Deor. lib. 3. cap. 24. p. 3089. tom. 9. opp. 
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which they confessed, that the manner was far otherwise than 

according to men’s opinion, inasmuch as they, who are called ° 
gods in them, were nothing but the natures of things.” From 
whence it is plain, that in the poetic theology, the Stoics took it 
. for granted, that the natures of things were personated and 
deified, and that those gods were not animal, nor indeed _philoso- 
phical, but fictitious, and nothing but the things of nature 
allegorized. Origen ® also gives us a taste of Chrysippus’ thus 
allegorizing, in his interpreting an obscene picture or fable of 
Jupiter and Juno, in Samos: Aéya yap ty roic iauvrov ovyyoa- 
paow & osuvoc pirdcogoc, bre rodc orepparixodc Ad-youc TOU Jeov 
4 bAn wapadcEautvn, Eye ev éaurg, ele xaraxdopnow trav bdwv* 
tAn yao 4 év TH Kara THY Sauoy ypagy, 4 “Hoa, wat 6 Oedc 5 
Zebc, “This grave philosopher, in his.writing saith, that matter 
having received the spermatic reasons of God, containeth them 
within itself for the adorning of the whole world; and that 
Juno, in this picture in Samos, signifies matter, and Jupiter 
God.” Upon which occasion that pious father adds: Kai &a 
Tavra On npucic, kal dia rove rotobroue ubOove Kat aAAoue puploue, 
ove? péxpe dvdpatrocg SéAouev Ala xadsiy rov rt wact Sedv, adAa 
xaQapay evotGaav cic rov Snutovpyov aoxovvrec, ove? plxpt dvd- 
parog xpalvouev ra Sia, “ For the sake of which, and innume- 
rable cher such like fables, we will never endure to call the 
God over all by the name of Jupiter, but, exercising pure piety 
towards the er of the world, will take care not to defile - 
divine things with impure names.” And here we see again, 
according to Chrysippus’ interpretation, that Hera or Juno was 
no animal nor real god, but only the nature of matter personated 
and deified ; that is, a mere fictitious and poetic god. And we 
think it is unquestionably evident from Hesiod’s Theogonia, that 
many of these poetic fables, according to their first intention, 
were really nothing else but physiology allegorized; and conse- 
quently those gods nothing but the natures of things personated 
and deified.* Plato himeelf, though no friend to these poetic 
fables, plainly intimates as much, in his second De Republica :f 
Kat Seouaylac, beac “Opnoocg wemrolnxev, ov wapadexréov ele riv 
wéAwv, ovr év vrovolacg reromputvag, ob7’ dvev trovoiwy’ 6 yap 
véoc, ov« olde re xptvev, drt re Urdvota cal § un, “ The fightings 
of the gods, and such other things, as Homer hath feigned con- 


" * Lib. 4. p. 196. 

4 ‘We have already given a specimen of this, and have shown, that in the history of 
Saturn and Jupiter, as recorded by Hesiod, certain dogmas of the ancient physiologers 
lie concealed. But this does not preclude us from supposing Jupiter and Saturn 
to have been men who were raised to the rank of gods, and had formerly really lived 
in Greece. For, as we have stated above at some length, the history of the gods 
in Hesiod and the other poets is an unskilful compound of physical precepts and 
ancient Grecian history. 

+ P. 378. [P. 430.] 
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cerning them, ought not to be admitted into our commonwealth, 
whether they be delivered in way of allegory, or without alle- 
gories; because young men are not able to judge, when it is 
. allegory, and when not.”* And it appears from Dionysius Hali- 
carnassus, that this was the general opinion concerning the 
Greekish fables, that some of them were physically, and some 
tropologically allegorical: * Mndeic troAabor we ayvoetv, re trav 
"EXAnvcoy bev ciol twee avOowrorge yphopot, of piv ewrdec- 
vouevot ta tie pboewo Epya 8 adAnyoplac, of 8 wapapuvOlac 
vexa ouyxeluevor rwv avOowrelwy ouugoowy, &c. “ Let no man 
think me to be ignorant, that some of the Greekish fables are 
profitable to men, partly as declaring the works of nature by 
allegories, partly as being helpful for human life,” &c. Thus 
also Cicero: t+ Alia quoque ex ratione, et quidem physica, magna 
fluxit multitudo deorum, qui induti specie humana fabulas poetis 
ab aban i hominum autem vitam superstitione omni 
referserunt. 

Eusebius,® indeed, seems sometimes to cast it as an imputation 
upon the whole theology, that it did SadZav riv ayvyov 
ovatay, “ on) the inanimate nature ;” but this is properly to be 
understood of this part of their theology only, which was physio- 
logical, and of their mythology or poetic fables of the gods 
allegorized; it being otherwise both ay eee! false, and all one 
as to make them downright Atheists, For he that acknowledges 
no animant god, as hath been declared, acknowledges no god at 
all, according to the true notion of him; whether he derive all 
things from a fortuitous motion of matter, as Epicurus and 
Democritus did, or from a plastic and orderly, but senseless 
nature, as some degenerate Stoics, and Strato the Peripatetic, 
whose atheism seems to be thus described by Manilius :? 


® This passage may be of use to those who wish to show, that in Plato’s time there 
were already men who allegorized the history of the gods. But it will not assist any 
one towards proving, that Plato belonged to this class, He does not tell us whether he 
is favourable to this system or not, but leaves the whole matter undecided, 

* Lib. 2. p. 68. + Nat. Deor. lib, 2. p. 223. [Cap. 24. p. 2990.] 

© Prepar. Evangel. lib. 3. cap. 1. &c. But Dr. Cudworth, I conceive, misappre- 
hends Eusebius’ meaning. He by no means intends to say, that the ancient nations 
had no other gods except the inanimate parts of nature ; for which indeed he would 
have been justly deserving of the learned Doctor’s censure: but he exclaims against 
those who refer the fables and histories of the gods to physical things, declaring that, if 
they are to be listened to, the whole family of the gods must be looked upon as merely 
irrational nature, The same is professed by St. Augustine, De Civitate, lib. 7. cap. 
27. sect. 2. p. 140. tom. 7. opp. Ipsas physiologias quum considero, quibus docti et 
acuti homines has res humanas conantur vertere in res divinas, nihil video, nisi ad 
- temporalia terrenaque opera naturamque corpoream, vel etiam si invisibilem, tamen 
mutabilem, potuisse revocari: quod nullo modo est verus Deus, “ When I examine 
those physiologies, by which learned and acute men attempt to turn these huma 
into divine things, I see nothing that might not be referred to temporal and terrestrial 
operations and to a corporeal nature, changeable although invisible: which is by no 
means the true God.” 

7 Astronomic. lib, 1. v. 137. &c. p. 5. 
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Aut neque terra patrem novit, nec amma, nec aér, 
Aut humor, faciuntque Deum per quatuor artus, 

Et mundi struxere globum, prohibentque requiri 
Ultra se quidquam. 


Neither ought this physiological theology of the Pagans, which 
consisted only in personating and deifying inanimate substances, 
and the natures of things, to be confounded (as it hath been by 
some late writers) with that philosophical theology of Sczvola, 
Varro and others (which was called natural also, but in another 
sense, as true and real), it being indeed but a part of the poetical 
first, and afterward of the political theology, and owing its 
original much to the fancies of poets, whose humour it was per- 
petually to personate things and natures. But the philosophic 
theology, properly so called, which, according to Varro,® was 
that, de qua multos libros philosophi reliquerunt; as it admitted 
none but animal gods, and such as really existed in nature (which 
therefore were called natural), namely one supreme universal 
Numen, a perfect soul or mind comprehending all, and his izrovp- 
yot Suvauec, other inferior understanding beings, his ministers 
created by him, such as stars and demons, so were all those 

rsonated gods, or natures things, deified in the arcane theo- 
BY interpreted agreeably thereunto.° 

t. Austin often takes notice of the Pagans thus mingling, 
and, as it were, incorporating physiology with their theology, 
he justly condemning the same; as in his forty-ninth epistle: '° 
Neque illinc excusant impii sua sacrilega sacra et simulachra, 
quod eleganter interpretantur, quid queque significent: omnis 
quippe illa interpretatio ad creaturam refertur, non ad Creatorem, 
cui uni debetur servitus religionis, illa que uno nomine Latria 
Grecé appellatur, “Neither do the Pagans sufficiently excuse 
their pionlegious rites and images from hence, because they cle- 
gantly (and ingeniously) interpret, what each of those things 
signifieth. For this interpretation is referred to the creature, 
and not to the Creator, to whom alone belongeth religious wor- 
ship, that which by the Greeks is called Latria.” And again 
in his book De Civ. Deor. lib. 6. cap. 8: At enim habent ista 
hysiologicas quasdam (sicut aiunt), id est, naturalium rationum 
interpretationes. Quasi verd nos in hac disputatione physiolo- 
giam queramus, et non theologiam; id est, rationem nature, et 
non Dei. Quamvis enim qui verus Deus est, non opinione sed 
natura sit Deus; non tamen omnis natura Deus est, “ But the 
Pagans pretend, that these things have certain physiological 


® Apud Augustin. De Civitat. Dei, lib. 5, cap. 5. p. 116. tom. 7. opp. 

8 How much importance is to be attached to this opinion may easily be learnt from 
what we have remarked a little above in defence of Vossius, whom Dr. Cudworth is 
here again attacking. 

10 According to the more recent arrangement of the Benedictine editors, ep. 102. 
Quest. 3. sect. 20. p. 212, tom. 2. opp. 
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interpretations, or according to natural reasons; as if in this 
disputation we sought for physiology, and not theology, or the 
reason of nature, and not of God. For although the true God 
be not in opinion only, but in nature God, yet is not every 
nature God.” But certainly the first and chiek ground of this 
practice of theirs, thus to theologize physiology, and deify (in 
one sense or other) all the things of nature, was no other than 
what has been already intimated, their supposing God to be not 
only diffused through the whole world, and in all things, but also 
in a manner all things; and that therefore he ought to be wor- 
shipped in all the things of nature, and parts of the world. 
herefore, these personated gods of the Pagans, or those 
things of nature deified by them, and called gods and goddesses, 
were for all that by no means accounted by the intelligent 
. amongst them, true and proper gods. Thus Cotta, in Cicero,* 
Cum fruges Cererem, vinum Liberum dicimus, genere nos 
quidem sermonis utimur usitato: sed ecquem tam amentem 
esse putas, qui illud, quo vescatur, Deum esse credat ? “ Though 
it be very common and familiar language amongst us, to call 
corn Ceres, and wine Bacchus, yet who can think any one to be 
so mad, as to take that to be really a god, which he feeds upon ?” 
The Pagans really accounted that only for a god, by the wor- 
shipping and invoking whereof they might reasonably expect 
benefit to themselves, and therefore, nothing was truly and pro- 
perly a god to them, but what was both substantial, and also 
animant and intellectual. For Plato' writes, that the atheistic 
wits of his time therefore concluded the sun, and moon, and 
stars, not to be gods, because they were nothing but earth and 
stones (or a certain fiery ae devoid of all understanding and 
sense; and for this cause, ovd&y trav avOpwrelwv rpayparwv 
ppovriZe Suvaueva, “unable to take notice of any human 
affairs.” And Aristotle* affrmeth concerning the gods in general : 
Zov re wavreg UreAnpacw avrove, kal éveoyety aoa, &c, “ That 
all men conceived them to live, and consequently to act, since 
they cannot be supposed to sleep perpetually, as Endymion did.” 
he Pagans universally conceived the gods to be happy animals ; 
and Aristotle there concludes the happiness of them all to consist 
in contemplation. Lucretius himself would not debar men of 
that language (then vulgarly received amongst the Pagans) of 
calling the sea Neptune, corn Ceres, wine Bacchus, and the 
Earth the mother of the gods too, provided that they did not 
think any of these, for all that, to be truly and really gods: 


* De Nat. Deor. lib. 3. p. 345. (Cap. 16. p. 3071. tom. 9.] 
' De Legibus, lib. 10. p. 665. 
2 Magn. Moral. lib. 5. cap. 8. p. 184. tom. 3. opp. 
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Hic siquis mare Neptunum, Cereremque vocare 
Constituit fruges, et Bacchi nomine abuti 

Mavolt, quam laticis proprium proferre vocamen ; 
Concedamus, ut hic terrarum dictitet orbem 

Ease defim matrem, dum non sit re tamen apse.* 


And the reason why the earth was not really a goddess, is thus 
given by him: 


Terra quidem vero caret omni tempore sensu. 


‘“‘ Because it is constantly devoid of all manner of sense.”{ Thus, 
Balbus in Cicero tells us, that the first thing included in the 
notion or idea of a god is this, Ut sit animans, “that it be 
animant,” or endued with life, sense, and understanding. And 
he conceiving the stars to be undoubtedly such, therefore con- 
cludes them to be gods: “ Quoniam tenuissimus est «ther, et 
semper agitatur et viget, necesse est, quod animal in eo pignatur, 
idem quoque sensu accerrimo esse. Quare cum in zthere astra 

ignantur, consentaneum est in lis sensum inesse et intelligentiam. 

x quo efficitur in deorum numero astra esse ducenda, “Because 
the ether is most subtle, and in continual agitation, that animal 
which is begotten in it, must needs be endued with the quickest 
and sharpest sense. Wherefore, since the stars are begotten in 
the ether, it is reasonable to think them to have sense and under- 
standing; from whence it follows that they ought to be reckoned 
in the number of gods.” And Cottaf in the third book, affirms, 
that all men were so far from thinking the stars to be gods, that 
multi ne animantes quidem esse concedant, “ many would not so 
much as admit them to be animals;” plainly intimating, that 
unless they were animated, they could not possibly be gods. 
Lastly, Plutarch§ for this very reason, absolutely condemns that 
whole practice of giving the names of gods and goddesses to in- 
animate things, as absurd, impious, and atheistical: Aswda¢ Kat 
adtouc tumotovar SdEac, avataSHrote, kal apdbyoic, cal POepoutvare 
avayxalwe tm’ avOpdrwy Seoutvwv Kat xpwptvwv gioco Kal 
wpaypacw dvépata Sew érigtpovrec’ ravta piv yap avTra vojoat 
Jeove ovK tory’ ob yap ovy ove? apvyxov avOpwroc 5 Sec, 
“ They who give the names of gods to senseless and inanimate 
natures and things, and such as are destroyed by men in the use 
of them, beget most wicked and aheistioal opinions in the minds 
of men; since it cannot be conceived how these things should be 
gods, for nothing that is inanimate is a god.” And now we have 
very good reason to conclude, that the distinction or division of 
pagan gods (used by some) into animal and natural (by natural 


* Lib. 2. p. 165. [Verse 654, p. 380. Ed. Havercamp. ] 
+ De Nat. Deor. lib. 2. p. 220. t De Nat. Deor. p. 241. D. 
§ De Iside et Osiride, p. 377. 
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being meant inanimate) is utterly to be rejected, if we gam of 
their true and proper gods ; since nothing was such to the ns 
but what had life, sense, and understanding. Wherefore, those 
personated gods that were nothing but the natures of things 
deified as such, were but dii commentitii et fictitii, “ counterfeit 
and fictitious gods ;” or, as Origen calls them in that place before 
cited, ra “EXAjvwy avarAdopara, cwuatarouioSa Soxovvra ard 
tev mpoayuatwy, “figments of the Greeks os other Pagans) 
that were but things turned into persons and deified.” Neither 
can there be any other sense made of these personated and 
deified things of nature, than this, that the) were all of them 
really so many several names of one supreme God, or partial 
considerations of him, according to the several manifestations of 
himself in his works. Thus, according to the old Egyptian 
theology before declared, God is said 1 have both no name and 
every name; or, as it is expressed in the Asclepian Dialogue, 
Cum non possit uno quamvis é multis composito nomine nuncu- 
pari, potius omni nomine vocandus est, siquidem sit unus et 
omnia; ut necesse sit, aut omnia ipsius nomine, aut ipsum 
omnium nomine nuncupari, “Since he cannot be fully delared 
by any one name, though compounded of never so many, there- 
fore is he rather to be called by every name, he being both one 
and all things: so that either every thing must be called by his 
name, or he by the name of every thing.” With which Egyptian 
doctrine Seneca’ seemeth also fully to agree, when he gives this 
description of God: Cui nomen omne convenit, “ He to whom 
every name belongeth ;” and when he further declares thus con- 
cerning him: Quecunque voles illi nomina aptabis, and, Tot 
appellationes ejus possunt esse, quot munera, “ You may give 
him whatsoever names you please,” &c. and, ‘“‘ There may be as 
many names of him as there are gifts and effects of his:” and 
lastly, when he makes God and nature to be really one and the 
same thing, and every thing we see to be God. And the writer 
De Mundo‘ is likewise consonant hereunto, when he affirmeth, 
that God is wane trwvupoc gicewe, ate TAavTw avrde aitiog ay, 
or, “may be denominated from every nature, because he is the 
cause of all things.” We say, therefore, that the Pagans in this 
their theologizing of physiology, and deifying the things of nature 
and parte of the world, did accordingly every thing by the 
name of God, or God by the aindsot everything.® 


> De Beneficiis, lib. 4. cap. 7. p. 427. tom. 1. opp. 

‘ Cap. 7. p. 869. tom. 1. opp. Aristotelis. 

5 If the order and eleganceof this disputation of the learned Doctor's, equalled the 
learning and multifarious reading displayed in it, nothing could have been more excel- 
lent or deserving of higher praise. But while he is absorbed in the latter and exhausts the 
treasures of his memory, he frequently neglects the former and mingles and confounds 
various things which it would have been better to have kept distinct and separate. I 
shall not repeat what I have already more than once dwelt upon, nor shall I urge, that 
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Wherefore, these personated and deified things of nature were 
not themselves propery and directly worshipped by the intelli- 


- gent Pagans (who acknowledged no inanimate thing for a god) 


so as to terminate their worship ultimately in them; but either 


_Telatively only to the supreme God, or else at most in way of 


complication with him, whose effects and images they are, so that 
they were not so much themselves worshipped, as God was wor- 
shipped in them. For these Pagans* professed that they did, 
TOV Ovoavoy pH mwaptoyws, undi Gorep tra Booxhpara Jewpetv, 
‘look upon the heaven (and world) not slightly and superficially, 
nor as mere brute dnimals, who take notice of nothing, but those 
sensible phantasms, which from the objects obtrude themselves 


upon them; or else, as the same Julian, in that oration, again 


more fully expresseth it :f Tév ovpavav ovy Gomwep trove xat 
Bdac dpqy, h rt rev adcywv Kal apaswv Gowv, adrAa 2 avrov rov 
gavépov tiv apavi woAuTpaypovety pow, “ Not view and con- 
template the heaven and world, with the same eyes that oxen and 


opinions are here classed together, which, when all things are considered, possess no 
affinity beyond the mere coincidence of names. Such are the opinions of Cotta and 
Balbus, in Cicero, which, although here identified, are indeed diametrically opposite, 
and such the doctrines of the ancient Egyptians, and those of Seneca or the Stoics, 
between which there is no slight discrepancy. I shall touch merely upon the conclusion 
which the learned Doctor draws from this long array of testimonies. Nothing can be 
mere true than what he lays down at the close of his discourse, namely, that those who 
referred the ancient fables to physical things, of whom the number was formerly very 
considerable, called every thing by the name of God, and God by the name of every 
thing. The system which most of them had adopted, and the nature of the doctrines 
espoused by them, required them to do this. Dut in considering, as he does, that 
the opinions of this class, and their physical interpretations of the ancient religions, 
are true; and that Jupiter, Juno, Ceres and the rest of the deities, were what the 
Stoics and other philosophers supposed them to be, I hold him to be altogether mis- 
taken. He maintains that most of the gods of antiquity were parts of the nature of 
things, or that the ancients deified the various parts of nature, for the sake of exhibiting 
their religion in a more beautiful light than it really deserved. In proof thereof, he 
cites the authorities of the Egyptian and some other philosophers, who, as is well 
known, gave a physical interpretation to the public religion. But this is estimating the 
popular sentiment concerning God from the sense of private individuals; a course 
which would appear to be unsafe and illogical. But even supposing the religion of 
ancient nations to have been such as persons possessing more intelligence than the 
generality have represented it, still, there will be need for endless deliberation, before 
we can come to any satisfactory conclusion respecting its nature and character. For that 
a great variety of expositions have been given, is notorious: and the question as to 
which of these ought to be preferred, would be interminable. The Stoics referred the 
gods of antiquity to nature; while Aristotle, Metaphys. identified the Grecian deities 
with his celestial genii. Which of them are we to believe ? Zeno and Aristotle are 
here certainly upon an equal footing, and one opinion is just as probable as the other. 
To me it has always appeared the safest course, in an inquiry into the opinions of 
ancient nations, to set aside all that the more intelligent may have invented for the pur- 
pose of concealing the deformity of the religions, and instead of adopting the subtleties 
of learned men, to attend rather to the voice of the poets and priests, and to inspect 
and examine the public ntes.—But I fear I shall somewhat weary my readers, by so 
often reiterating what I have just observed. As, however, the learned Doctor frequently 
repeats his opinion, and exhibits it continually in a new dress, [ consider it will be con- 
sulting their interests, if I follow something of the same rule, and bring forward 
my objections to it in a different form. 
* Julian Orat. 4. [P. 148.] + P. 286. 
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horses do, but so as from that, which is visible to their outward 
senses, to discern and discover another invisible nature under it.” 
That is, they professed to behold all things with religious eyes, 
and to see God in every thing, not only as pervading all things, 
and diffused through all things, but also as being in a manner all 
things. Wherefore, they looked upon the whole world as a sacred 
thing, and as having a kind of divinity in it: it being, accordi 

to their theology, nothing but God himself visibly displayed. 
And thus was Goa worshipped by the Pagans, in the whole cor- 
poreal world taken all at once together, or in the universe, under 
the name of Pan. As they also commonly conceived of Zeus 
and Jupiter, after the same manner; that is, not abstractly 
only (as we now use to conceive of God) but concretely, together 
with all that which proceedeth and emaneth from him, that is, 
the whole world. And as God was thus described in that old 
Egyptian monument, to be “all that was, is, and shall be ;” so 
was it before observed out of Plutarch, that the Egyptians took 
the first God and the universe, for one and the same thing; not 
only because they supposed the supreme God virtually to contain 
all things within himeelf, but also because they were wont to 
conceive of him, together with his overflowing, and all the extent 
of his fecundity, the whole world displayed from him, all at once, 
as one entire thing. Thus likewise do the Pagans in Plato® con- 
found* rév péycoroy Oedv, and SAov roy xdéopov, “the greatest 
God,” and “ the whole world” together, as being but one and the 
same thing. And this notion was so familiar with these Pagans, 
that Strabo himself, writing of Moses, could not conceive of his 
god, and of the God of the Sous any otherwise than thus:t To 
meoxov iuac Gwavrag, kal yijv, kat SaAarrav, 6 kaXovpev ovpavoy 
kal kdopov cal thy twv SAwy voir, “namely, that which con- 
taineth us all, and the earth, and the sea, which ‘we call the 
heaven and world, and the nature of the whole.” By which, 
notwithstanding, Strabo did not mean the heaven or world 
inanimate, and a senseless nature, but an understanding Being, 
framing the whole world, and containing the same, which was 
conceived together with it: of which, therefore, he tells us, that, 
according to Moses, no wise man would go about to make any 


® The words of Plato here intended are no doubt the following, De Legibus, lib. 7. 
p. 640. Tov plysoroy Osdy cai Broy roy Kécpoy gapey obre Snreiv deiv, odre 
wokurpaypoveiy rac alriac ipevywyrac, “ We say that we ought not to inquire into 
the greatest god and the whole world, nor busy ourselves with investigating the causes 
of things.” But that the Pagans confounded the supreme God and the whole world . 
together, as being one and the same thing, which the learned Doctor considers to be 
manifest from these words, is less clear to me than I could wish. Plato warns his 
fellow-citizens from too curiously examining into the nature of the supreme god and the 
nae world, but does not affirm that the Greeks held the world and God to be 

e same, 


* De Leg, lib. 7. p. 821. + Lib. 16, p. 761. 
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image or picture, resembling any thing here amongst us. From 
whence we conclude, that when the same Strabo,’ writing of the 
Persians, affirmeth of them, that they did roy ovpavdy nyeioSa 
Ala, “take the heaven for Jupiter ;” and also Herodotus® before 
him, that they did xéxAov wavra rov ovpavov Ala xaAkiv, “call 
the whole circle of the heaven Jupiter,” that is, the supreme 
God; the meaning of neither of them was, that the body of 
the heaven inanimate was to them the highest God, but that 
though he were an understanding nature, yet framing the whole 
heaven or world, and containing the same, he was at once con- 
ceived together with it. Moreover, God was worshipped also by 
the Pagans, in the several of the world, under several 
names; as for example, in the higher and lower ether, under 
those names of Minerva and Jupiter; in the air, under the name 
of Juno; in the fire, under the name of Vulcan; in the sea, 
under the name of Neptune, &c. Neither can it be reasonably 
doubted, but that when the Roman sea-captains sacrificed to the 
waves, they intended therein to worship that God who acteth in 
the waves, and whose “ wonders are in the deep.” 

But besides this, the Pagans seemed to apprehend a kind of 
necessity of worshipping God thus, in his works, and in the visible 
things of this sok because the generality of the vulgar were 
then unable to frame any notion or conception at all of an invisible 
Deity; and therefore unless they were detained in a way of 
religion, by such a worship of Cod as was accommodate and 
suitable to the lowness of their apprehensions, would unavoid- 
ably run into atheism. Nay, the most philosophical wits amongst 
them confessing God to be incomprehensible to them, therefore 
seemed themselves also to stand in need of some sensible props, 
to lean upon. This very account is given by the Pagans, of 
their practice, in Eusebius:* "Acwyudrwe xat agavoc tv wacw 
dvra Gedy, cal da ravrwy Sujxovra, kal rovrov etkdrwe Sia TaV 
SednAwptvwy af€ev pao, “That God being incorporeally and 
invisibly present in all things, and pervading or passing through 
all things, it was reasonable that men should worship him, by 
and through those things that are visible and manifest.” Plato 
likewise represents this as the opinion of the generality of 
Pagans in his time:t Tov péytcrov Sedv xal SAov rov xdopov 
papiy ovre Cyreiv dety, ovre woAUTpaypovety, Tac altlac toevywvrac’ 
ov yap ove Scrov elvat, “ That as for the greatest God, and the 
whole world, men should not busily and curiously search after 
the knowledge thereof, nor pragmatically inquire into the causes 
of ne it being not pious for them so to do.” The meaning 
whereof seems to be no other than this, that men ought to con- 


7 Geograph. lib. 15. p. 697. 
® Histor. lib. 1. cap. 131. p. 55. 
* Prep. Evan, lib. 3, cap. 13. + De Leg. lib. 7. p. 821. [P. 640.] 
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tent themselves to worship God in his works, and in this visible 
world, and not trouble themselves with any further curious 
speculations concerning the nature of that which is incompre- 
hensible to them. Which though Plato professeth his dislike of, 
yet does that philosopher himself elsewhere plainly allow of 
worshipping the first invisible God in those visible images, 
which he hath made of himself, the sun, and moon, and stars. 
Maximus Tyrius* doth indeed exhort men to ascend up, in the 
contemplation of God, above all corporeal things: TéXoe rie 
6d0v ovy 6 ovpavdc, Ovd? Td év TH OdpaVYy owWuaTa (KaAG piv yao 
ravra kat Seoméoua, are exelvou Zyyova axpibij xal yviota, kat mpoc¢ 
70 KadAXLoTOY nppocpéva), aAAa Kal robrwy érékeva 2XOev Sk, Kat 
umepxéyat Tov ovpavov, él rév aAdnOq rérov, &c. “The end of 
your journey (saith he) is not the heaven, nor those shinin 
bodies in the heaven; for though those be beautiful an 
divine, and the genuine offspring of that supreme deity, 
et ought these all to be transcended by you, and your head 
lifted up far above the s heavens,” &c. Nevertheless, he 
closes his discourse thus: El de tEacSeveic mpde rv rov mrarpd¢ 
kat Onuovpyou Slav, apKel cor ra toya év tw wapdyri Spqv, cat 
moookuvély ta Eyyova, woAXd Kal wavrodara Sura, ovy doa 6 
Bowriog ronnie Never ov yap tpiopbpro: pdvoy Seot Sov mwaidec 
xat piAot, GAN’ aAnrrot apOuq* rovro pev Kar ovpavoy ai aortowy 
pbouc, &c. “ But if you be too weak and unable to contemplate 
that father and maker of all things; it will be sufficient for you 
for the present to behold his cone and to worship his progeny 
or offspring, which is various and manifold. For there are not 
only, according to the Beeotian poet, thirty thousand gods, all 
the sons and friends of the supreme God; but innumerable. 
And such in the heaven are the stars, in the ether demons, &c. 
Lastly, Socrates himself also did not only allow of this way of 
worshipping God (because himeelf is invisible), in his works that 
are visible, but also commend the same to Euthydemus:f “Or: dé 
ye adnOn Ayu, cal od yvwoy, av ph avaptvne, Ewe ay rac popgac 
Tov Jew tdyc, adr’ eEapxy cor ra toya avrwv dpwyvri olbecSat cat 
rinav Tovc Jeovc, “ That 4 speak the truth, hard shall know, 
if you will not stay expecting, till you see the forms of the gods 
themselves, but count it sufficient for you oe their works 
to worship and adore them.” Which he afterwa pcoeiaret 
applies to the supreme God, who made and containeth the whole 
world, that being invisible, he hath made himeelf: visible in his 
works, and consequently was to be worshipped and adored. in 
them. Whether Socrates and Plato, and their genuine followers, 
would extend this any further than to the animated parts of the 
world, such as the sun, moon, and stars were to them, we cannot 
certainly determine. But we think it very probable, that many 
* Dissert. 1. [P. 12.] + Xenoph. Memor. lib. 4. [P. 633.] 
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of those Pagans, who are charged with worshipping inanimate 
things, and particularly the elements, did notwithstanding direct 
their worship to the spirits of those elements, as Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus tells us Julian did, that is, chiefly the souls of them, all 
_ the elements being supposed by many of these Pagans to be 

animated (as was before observed concerned Proclus*), and 
partly also those demons, which they conceived to inhabit in 
them, and to preside over them; upon which account it was said 
by Plato, aad others of the ancients, that wavra Sewv wAnpn, 
‘all things are full of gods and demons.”9 : 

XXXII. But that these physiological gods, that is, the 
things of nature personated and deified, were not accounted by 
the ‘Pagan true and proper gods, much less independent and 
self-existent ones, may further appear from hence, because they 
did not only thus personate and deify things substantial, and 
inanimate bodies, but also mere accidents sh affections of sub- 
stances. As for example, first, the passions of the mind; ra 
wadn eove ivdpmtoay, Hh Seove érlunoay, saith S. Greg. Nazianzen,'® 
‘They accounted the passions of the mind to be gods,” or at 
least worshipped them as gods; that is, built temples or altars 
to their names, Thus was Hope, not only a goddess to the poet 
Theognis,? 


* P. 236, 237. 

® Here also is matter for comment, were I disposed to be prolix. But intelligent 
readers will of themselves easily colleet from preceding observations sufficient towards 
forming a correct estimate of the present argument. On the passage of Ammianus 
here cited by Dr. Cudworth I have spoken a above. 

10 This passage of Nazianzen was worthy of being given entire. But Dr. Cudworth 
seems to have quoted it either from some other author, or from memory, as he does not 
point out the place where it occurs. I shali therefore produce St. Gregory’s own 
words, which admirably expose the folly of.the Greeks in their worship of many gods, 
Orat. 34. tom. 1. opp. p. 546. Ot duwaSiorepar dé abray rai ra raSn Geode ivopi- 
cay, 1) Jeove iripnoay, Supdy, cal oes dai doéhyetay, ral piSny, cai cdix old’ 
bret tay rovroic wapaTrAnciwy, ovdé Cecaiay rabryny amodoyiay evpadpevar ray 
oiceiwy apaprnparwy, “The more vicious of them have even deified the passions, or 
at least have worshipped them as gods, namely, anger, bloodshed, lust, drunkenness, 
and others of the kind, having devised this dishonest excuse for their own crimes.” 

1 In Sententiis, v. 1131. 1132. p. 115. The sense of this couplet is undoubtedly as 
follows: “ Hope, the good goddess, is alone left amongst men; the other deities, 
abandoning (namely mankind), have departed into heaven.” That is, the word é€ay 
in the second verse is to be joined with the noun otAvpwoy. Hence in my opinion 
Dr. Cudworth here mistakes the poet’s meaning in supposing him to say, that “the 
other gods had ali forsaken heaven and their ancient mansions, Hope alone being left 
in Olympus.” He refers otAuprow to lxwpodurdyrec, and from this construction 
elicits the interpretation he has given. But in the first place, the thing itself shows 
that this is altogether foreign to Theognis’ meaning. For what can be more improb- 
able than that the gods had deserted heaven, which abounded with every good ? 
Again, the same is clear from the following verses, in which the poet goes on to 
enumerate other goddesses, whom he in like manner feigns to have departed hence and 
to have left, not heaven, but the earth: 


Lwppocvyn Xdpiric re, w pire, yy Ercroy, 
* Temperance and the Graces, O friend, abandoned the earth.” 
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"Edm ty dvOpwxor01 pea Sedc toOAr) Eveoriy, 
“AdAot & obAuprovd ixxpoderévrec Far, 


(where he fancifully makes her to be the only Numen that was 
left to men in heaven, as if the other gods had all forsaken those 
mansions and the world), but also had real temples dedicated to 
her at Rome, as that consecrated by Attilius in the Forum 
Olitorium, and others elsewhere, wherein she was commonl 
pictured or feigned as a woman, covered over with a green pall, 
and holding a cup in her hand.? Thus also Love and Desire 
were gods or goddesses too, as likewise were care, memory, 
opinion, truth, virtue, piety, faith, justice, clemency, concord, 
victory, &c. Which Victory was, together with Virtue, reckoned 
up amongst the gods by Plautus in the prologue of his Amphi- 
tryo; and not only so, but that there was an altar erected to her 
also, near the entrance of the senate-house at Rome, which 
having been once demolished, Symmachus earnestly endeavoured 
the restoration thereof, in the reign of Theodosius; he amongst 
other things writing thus concerning it,’ Nemo colendam neget, 
quam profitetur optandam, “ Let no man deny that of right to 
be worshipped, which he ia Sr to be wished for, and to 
be desirable.” Besides all which, Echo was a goddess to these 
pagans too, and so was Night (to whom they sacrificed a cock), 
and Sleep and Death itself, and very many more such affections 
of things, of which Vossius has eollected the largest catalogue, 
in his eighth book De Theologia Gentili. And this personating 
and deifying of accidental things was so familiar with these 
Pagans, that, as St. Chrysostome hath observed, St. Paul was 
therefore said by some of the vulgar Athenians to have been a 
setter forth of strange gods, when he preached to them Jesus 
and the resurrection, because they supposed him, not only to 
have made Jesus a God, but also Anastasis, or resurrection, a 
goddess too. Nay, this humour of theologizing the things of 
nature deanaported’ these Pagans so far, as to deify evil things 
also, that is, things both noxious and vicious. Of the former 
Pliny thus:* Inferi quoque in genera describuntur, morbique, 
et multz etiam pestes, dum esse placatas trepido metu cupimus. 
Ideoque etiam publicé febri fanum in palatio dedicatum est, 
Orbonz ad xdem larium ara, et male fortune Exquiliis, “So 
eat is the number of these gods, that even hell, or the state of 
Seath itself, diseases and many plagues are numbered amongst 


* Nat. Hist. lib. 2. cap. 7. 

2 See Vossius, De Idololatria, lib. 8. cap. 10. p. 748, who discourses at some length 
on the temples dedicated to Hope. 

> Epistolar. lib. 9. ep. 61. p. 441. 

* But against this interpretation of St. Chrysostom’s of the passage in Acts xvii. 18, 
although adopted by many interpreters of high repute, others have brought forward 
eT powerful arguments: for which consult J. Chr. Wolf, Cure Philolog. et Critic. 
ad h. 1. p. 1255. 1256. 
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them, whilst with a aguas fear we desire to have these 
pacified. And therefore was there a temple publicly dedicated 
in the palace to the Fever, as likewise altars elsewhere erected 
to Orbona, and to evil fortune.” Of the latter, Balbus in Cicero ; 
Quo ex genere Cupidinis et Voluptatis et Lubentine Veneris, 
vocabula consecrata sunt, vitiosarum rerum et non naturalium, 
“Of which kind also are those names of lust, and pleasure, and 
wanton venery, things vicious and not natural, consecrated and 
deified.” Cicero, in his book of laws,* informs us, that at Athens 
there were temples dedicated also to contumely and impudence, 
but withal giving us this censure of such practices, Que omnia 
ejusmodi detestanda et repudianda sunt,t “ All which kind of 
things are to be detested and rejected, and nothing to be deified 
but what is virtuous or good.” Notwithstanding which, it is 
certain, that such evil things as these were consecrated to no 
other end, than that they might be deprecated. Moreover, as 
these things of nature, or natures of things, were sometimes 
deified by the Pagans plainly and nakedly in their own appella- 
tive names, so was this again sometimes done disguisedly, under 
other counterfeit proper names: as pleasure was deified under 
the names of Volupia, and of Lubentina Venus; time (according 
to the opinion of some), under the name of Cronos or Saturn, 
which as it produceth all things, so devours all things into itself 
again; prudence or wisdom likewise, under the names of Athena 
or Minerva. For it is plain, that Origen® understood it thus, 
when Celsus{ not only approved of worshipping God Almighty, in 
the sun, and in Minerva, as that which was lawful, but also com- 
mended it asa thing highly pious; he making this reply: ’Evgnoi- 
pev HAtov, we xaddv Seov Snuotpynua, &c. ’AOnvav pévror pera 
nAlou raccopévny tuvOorolnoay of ‘EAAjvwv Adyot, ctr’ tv brovolate, 
elrTe KWOIC UTOVaWY, PacKovTEc Kk Tg TOU ALd¢ yeyevno at KEepadjrc, 
kaswrAtcpevnv, &c. “ We speak well of the sun, as a good work 
of God’s, &c., but as for that Athena or Minerva, which Celsus 
here jometh with the sun, this is a thing fabulously devised by 
the Greeks (whether according to some mystical, arcane, and 


* De Nat. Deor. lib. 2. [Cap. 23. p. 2988. tom. 9. opp.] 

& Lib, 2. cap. 11. p. 3354. tom. 9. opp. In Gruter’s edition, which Dr. Cudworth 
tells us, in his note, exhibits the passage a little differently, we read as follows: 
Araque vetus stat—Esquiliis, Male Fortune detestateque ; que omnia ejusmodi 
repudianda sunt, “An ancient altar stands—on the Esquilie to evil and detested 
Fortune ; all which kind of things are to be repudiated.” And this reading, I have 
no doubt, which is retained also in the late edition of Verburgius, is better than the 
learned Doctor's emendgtion. 

++ Gruter’s edition a little otherwise. t C. Cels, lib. 3. p. 421. 

* The passages themselves of Origen, which he quotes a little afterwards, prove this 
not to be the case. It is evident from them that the more’ intelligent Greeks, to avoid 
censure, interpreted the fable of Minerva in this manner. But Ongen himself does not 
assent to this interpretation, nor does he say whether or not we ought to put faith in 
such expositions, 
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allegorical sense, or without it), when they say that she was 
begotten out of Jupiter’s brain all armed.” And again after- 
wards: “Iva 82 xat rporoAoyira cat Afynrat dpdvnorc elvar 7 
"AOnva, “ If it be granted, that by Athena or Minerva be tropo- 
logically meant prudence,” &c. Wherefore, not only according 
to the poetical, but also to the political and civil dieclocy of the 
Pagans, these accidental things of nature, and affections of sub- 
stances, personated, were made so many gods and goddesses ; 
Cicero himself in his book of laws approving of such political 
gods as these :* Bené verd, quod mens, pietas, virtus, fides, con- 
secratur manu; quarum omnium Rome dedicata publicé templa 
sunt, ut illa, qui habeant (habent autem omnes boni) deos ipsos 
in animis suis collocatos putent, “It is well, that mind, piety, 
virtue, and faith, are consecrated (all which have their temples 
publicly dedicated at Rome), that so they, who possess these 
things (as all good men do), may think that they have the gods 
themselves placed in their minds.” And himself makes a law 
for them in his own commonwealth, but with a cautionary pro- 
vision, that no evil and vicious things be consecrated amongst 
them: Ast illa, propter que datur homini adscensus in cceelum, 
mentem, virtutem, pietatem, fidem, earumque laudum delubra 
sunto. Nec ulla vitiorum solemnia obeunto, “ Let them also 
worship those things, by means whereof men ascend up to 
heaven; and let there be shrines or temples dedicated to them. 
But let no religious ceremonies be performed to vicious things.” 

Notwithstanding all which, according to that theology of the 
Pagans, which was called by Varro natural (whereby 1s meant 
not that which was physiological only, but that which is true 
and real), and by Sczvola philosophical; and which is by both 
opposed, not only to the poetical and fabulous, but also to the 
political and civil : I say, according to this theology of theirs, 
these accidental things of nature deified could by no means be 
acknowledged for true and proper gods; because they were so 
far from having any life and sense in them, that they had not so | 
much as vrdoracv «al ovolay, ‘ any real subsistance or sub- 
stantial essence” of their own. And thus does Origen dispute 
against Minerva’s godship, as tropologically interpreted to pru- 
dence:t “Iva 8% xal rporoAoyHrat Kal Aéynrat podynore elva 4 
"AOnva, mapacrnodtw ric avtig Thy Urdoracty Kal THY OvalaY, we 
Upeornkvulag Kata THY TpoTOAOylay tabrny, “ If Athena or Minerva 
be tropologized into prudence, then let the Pagans show what 
substantial essence it hath, or that it really subsists according to 
this tropology.” Which is all one, as if he should have said, let 
the Pagans then show how this can be a god or goddess, which 
hath not so much as any substantial essence, nor subsists by 


® Lib.2, [Cap. 11. p. 3354.] + P. 422. 
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itself, but is a mere accidental affection of substances only. And 
the same thing is likewise urged by Origen, concerning other 
such kind of gods of theirs, as Memory the mother of the muses, 
and the Graces all naked, in his first book; where Celsus con- 
tended for a multiplicity of gods against the Jews; that these 
things having not urdoracww xa ovolav, “ any substantial essence 
or subsistence,” could not possibly be accounted gods, and there- 
fore were nothing else, but “EAAfywy avarAdouata owparoroln- 
Stvra awd twv mpayuatwr, “ mere figments of the Greeks, things 
made to have eee bodies, and so personated and deified.” 
And we think there cannot be a truer commentary upon this 

ssage of Origen’s, than these following verses of Prudentius, 
in his second book against Symmachus :* 


Desine, si pudor est, gentilis ineptia, tandem 
Res incorporeas simulatis fingere membris, 


‘“¢ Let the Gentiles be at last ashamed, if they have any shame 
in them, of this their folly, in describing and setting forth incor- 
real things with counterfeit human members.” Where acci- 
ents and affections of things, such as victory was (whose altar 
Symmachus there sontanded for the restoration of), are by Pru- 
dentius called res incorporex, “ incorporeal things,” accordingly 
as the Greek philosophers concluded, that rodrnrec were aowparor, 
‘qualities incorporeal.” Neither is it possible, that the Pagans 
themselves should be insensible hereof; and accordingly we fad, 
that Cotta in Ciceroft doth for this reason utterly banish and 
explode these gods out of the philosophic and true theology: 
Num censes igitur subtiliore ratione opus esse ad hec refellenda? 
Nam mentem, fidem, spem, virtutem, honorem, victoriam, salu- 
tem, concordiam, ceteraque ejusmodi, rerum vim habere videmus, 
non deorum. Aut enim in nobismet insunt ipsis, ut mens, ut 
spes, ut fides, ut virtus, ut concordia; aut optande nobis sunt, 
ut honos, ut salus, ut victoria. Quare autem in his vis deorum 
sit, tum intelligam, cum cognovero, “Is there any need, think 
you, of any great subtlety to confute these things? For mind, © 
faith, hope, virtue, honour, victory, health, concord, and the like, 
we see them to have the force of things, but not of gods. Be- 
cause they either exist in us, as mind, hope, virtue, concord; or 
else they are desired to happen to us, as honour, health, victory, 
(that is, they are nothing but mere accidents or affections of 
things), and therefore how they can have the force of gods in 
them, cannot possibly be understood.” And again, afterwards 
he affirmeth: Eos, qui dii appellantur, rerum naturas esse, non 
figuras deorum, that those who, in the allegorical mythology of 


® P. 285. + Nat. Deor, lib. 8. [Cap. 24. p. 3088.] 
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the Pagans, “are called gods, are really but the natures of things, 
and not the true figures or forms of gods.” 

Wherefore since the Pagans themselves acknowledged, that 
those personated and deified things of nature were not true and 
proper gods; the meaning of them could certainly be no other 
than this, that they were so many several names, and partial 
considerations of one supreme God, as manifesting himeelf in all 
the things of nature. For that vis or force, which Cicero’ tells 
us, was that in all these things, which was called God or deified, 
is really no other, than something of God in every thing that is 
good. Neither do we otherwise understand those following 
words of Balbus, in Cicero:* Quarum rerum, quia vis erat tanta, 
ut sine Deo regi non posset, ipsa res deorum nomen obtinuit, 
“ Of which things because the force is such, as that it could not 
be governed without God, therefore have the things themselves 
obtained the names of gods ;” that is, God was acknowledged 
and worshipped m them all, which was paganically thus signified, 
by calling of them gods. And Pliny,t though no very divine 
person, yet being ingenious, easily understood this to be the 
meaning of it: Fragilis et laboriosa mortalitas in partes ista 
digessit, infirmitatis sue memor, ut portionibus quisque coleret, 
quo maximé indigeret, “ Frail and toilsome mortality has thus 
broken and crumbled the Deity into parts, mindful of its own 
infirmity ; that so every one, by parcels and pieces, might wor- 
ship that in God, which himself most stands in need of.” Which 
religion of the Pagans, thus worshipping God, not entirely all 
together at once, as he is one most sim fo being, unmixed with 
any thing, but as it were brokenly, oe by piece-meals, as he is 
severally manifested in all the things of nature, and the parts of 
the world, Prudentius thus perstringeth in his second book 
against Symmachus :} 


Tu, me preterito, meditaris numina mille, 

Qu simules parere meis virtutibus, ut me 

Per varias partes minuas, cui nulla recidi ; 
Pars aut forma potest, quia sum substantia simplex, 
Nec pars ease queo. 


From which words of his we may also conclude, that Symmachus 
the Pagan, who determined that it was one thing that all wor- 
shipped, and yet would have victory, and such like other things, 
worshipped as gods and goddesses, did by these, and all those 
other pagan gods before mentioned, understand nothing but so 
many severance and partial considerations of one supreme 


7 De Natura Deor. lib. 2. cap. 23. p. 2988. tom. 9. opp. Res ipsa, in qua vis in- 
est major aligua, sic appellatur, ut ea ipsa vis nominetur Deus, ‘‘ The thing itself, in 
which there is any superior force, is so named, that that very force is called God.” 

* Nat. Deor. lib.2. [Chap. 23. p. 2988.] t Nat. Hist. lib. 2. cap. 7. 

¢ N. 236. (P. 289.] 
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Deity, according to its several virtues or powers; so that when 
he sacrificed to victory, he sacrificed to God Almighty, under 
that partial notion, as the giver of victory to kingdoms and com- 
monwealths. It was before observed out of Plutarch, that the 
Feyptian fable of Osiris* being mangled and cut in pieces by 
Typhon, did allegorically signify the same thing, viz. the one 
simple deity’s being as ft were divided (in the fabulous and civil 
theologies of the Pagans) into many partial considerations of 
him, as 80 many nominal and titular gods; which Isis notwith- 
standing, that is true knowledge and wisdom, according to the 
natural or philosophic theology, unites all together into one. 
And that not only such gods as these, victory, virtue, and the 
like, but also those other gods, Neptune, Mars, Bellona, &c. 
were all really but one and the same Sepak acting severally in 
the world, Plautus himself seems sufficiently to intimate in the 
prologue of his Amphitryo in these words: 


bd 
Nam quid ego memorem, ut alios in trageediis 
Vidi, Neptunum, Virtutem, Victoriam, 
Martem, Bellonam, commemorare que bona 
Vobis fecissent ? Queis benefactis meus pater, 
Deiim regnator, architectus omnibus.® 


* That Osiris was the supreme Deity, see the Egyptian Inscription in Theo. Smyrn. 
Mathem. cap. 47. Hpeobirarog xdvrwy Bacwrtsde “Ocrpic, Osiris the most ancient 
king of all things.” | 
: 8 In these testimonies, by which the learned Doctor wishes to persuade us that the 
numerous deities of the ancients were nothing but the perfections and virtues of one 
supreme God, invested with personality, there is, if I mistake not, less force than he 
supposes. I, He produces some passages from Cicero. But these passages are from the 
mouth of Balbus the Stoic, whom Cicero introduces asspeaking. They therefore prove 
merely, that the Stoics interpreted the absurdities of the ancient fables in this manner, 
and accommodated them to the precepts of their own philosophy. Which as I readily 
admit, so on the other hand I deny, that the ancient religions are to be estimated from 
the refined conceits of the Stoics. II. He appeals to a passage of Pliny. But this 
merely shows the cause, which, according to this philosopher’s idea, led mortals to 
imagine to themselves many gods, but by no means confirms the opinion of those who 
suppose not a few of the gods of antiquity to have been nothing but divine virtues 
and properties. III. The testimony borrowed from Prudentius and Symmachus is 
not of the slightest weight. For, in the first place, I see no reason for supposing 
the thousand deities spoken of by Prudentius to be mere personifications of the divine 
virtues. The poet rebukes the Romans for having, as it were, broken the one God, 
whose power is infinite, into a thousand deities, and distributed the functions of one 
supreme Being into various gods. Certainly those ‘‘ diminished god by various parts,” 
who asserted that a multitude of deities had flowed from God, and by the divine 
will and command discharged various offices in the world. But why many words? 
The fact of its being affirmed by Prudentius, that those deities, according to the opinion 
of the Romans, “ obey the virtues of the supreme God,” proves that he is not speaking 
of abstract notions or of the divine virtues. For that will be the sense of these words 
if they be understood of the divine perfections? In the next place’ the learned Doctor 
altogether perverts the religion of Symmachus; who certainly neither regarded victory 
as a virtue of the supreme Deity, nor supposed that all the gods of the Romans were 
to be referred to one Almighty God. Symmachus, ’tis true, overpowered by the argu- 
ments of Christians, did not deny the existence of a supreme God, but at the same 
time he believed in a number of minor deities, subject to that God, and appointed by 
him over various affairs and states. I shall prove this to be the case from his own 
words, Epistol. lib. 10. ep. 61. p. 442. Suus, says he, cuique mos, suus cuique ritus 
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Whereas there was before cited a passage out of G.I. Vossius' 
book de Theolog. Gent. which we could not understand otherwise 
than thus, that the generality of the Pagans by their political 
(or civil) gods, meant so many eternal minds independent and 
self-existent; we now think ourselves concerned to do Vossius 
so much right, as to acknowledge, that we have since met with 
another place of his in that same book, wherein he either corrects 
the former opinion, or else declares himself better concerning it, 
after this manner; that the Pagans generally conceived their 

litical gods to be so many substantial minds (or spirits) not 
independent and self-existent, nor indeed eternal neither, but 
created by one supreme mind or God, and appointed by him to 
preside over the several parts of the world, and things of nature, 
as his ministers. Which same thing he affirmeth also of those 
deified accidents and affections, that by them were to be under- 
stood so many substantial minds or spirits created, presiding over. 
those several things, or dispensing of them. His words in the 
beginning of his eighth book Giles he speaks concerning these 
affections and accidents deified by the Pagans), are as followeth: 
Hujusmodi deorum propé immensa est copia. Ac in civili qui- 


est. Varios custodes urbibus cunctis mens divina distribuit. Ut anime nascentibus, 
ita populis fatales genii dividuntur. Accedit utilitas que maxime homini Deos 
asserit, “‘ Each has his own custom, each his own rites. The divine mind has distri- 
buted various guardians among all cities. As souls to men when born, so are destined 
genii dispensed to nations, There is superadded utility, which most of all asserts the 
gods to man.” IV. The interpretation of the fable of Osiris being mangled by 
Typhon, in which the learned Doctor finds a new confirmation of his opinion, is the 
subtle device of some one, who was anxious to discover more wisdom and truth in the 
public religions, than they in reality possessed. On individual conceits and opinions of 
the kind no wise man places any reliance, especially where they are amply confuted 
by records and facta, V. But [ am much surprised at his affirming in a note, 
that according to the authority of the inscription in Theon, Osiris was the supreme 
God. The fact is far otherwise, as this inecription clearly confirms the opinion of those 
who suppose Osiris to have been a man and an ancient king. I quote the inscription 
itself from Theon Smyrnzus, Mathematic. cap. 47. p. 164. "Ev $2 Alyuwriang 
ornhy gnoiy Evavdpoc evpioxecSat ypagyy Baowkiwe Kpdévov xai Baoidiconc 
‘Péac. TTPEZSBYTATOS NANTON BASIAEYE OLIPLE CEOIS AGANATOIS, 
IINEYMATI KAI OYPANQ, HAIQ: KAI ZTEAHNH: KAI rH, KAI NYKTI 
KAI HMEPA: KAI ITATPI TON ONTOQN KAI EXOMENON, “ Evander says 
that in an Egyptian column a writing is found of king Saturn and queen Rhea : Osiris 
the most ancient king of all to the immortal gods, to spirit and heaven, to the sun and 
moon and earth, and to night and day, and to the father of things that are and of 
things to come.” I am not disposed to inquire into the purport of this inscription, or 
to examine its truth or falsehood ; one thing is clear from it, that it was dedicated by a 
man who by no means arrogated to himself divine honours. WI. The learned Doctor 
himself does not lay much stress upon the passage of Plautus. Indeed it is not of the 
least efficacy towards proving the truth of his position, For Plautus does not deny, 
that Neptune, Virtue, Victory, and the rest, are really gods, but merely requires spec- 
_ tators to believe, that the benefits which they are accustomed to ascribe to these gods are 
to be considered rather as received from Jupiter himself, inasmuch as he rules and dis- 
poses all the gods. If Plautus had supposed, that there were no gods besides Jupiter, 
and that the mere names of the divine virtues were ranked as gods, how could he have 
ee call Jupiter “ his father,” and at the same time “the ruler of the 
&g 
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dem theologia considerari solent, tanquam mentes quedam, hoc 
honoris 4 summo Deo sortitz, ut affectionibus istis preessent. 
Nempe crediderunt Deum, quem optimum maximum vocabant, non 
per se omnia curare, quo pacto, ut dicebant, plurimum beatitudini 
ejus decederet, sed, instar regis, plurimos habere ministros et 
ministras, quorum singulos huic illive cure prefecisset. Sic 
justitia, que et Astrea ac Themis, prefecta erat actibus cunctis, 
in quibus justitia attenderetur; Comus curare creditus est 
comessationes; et sic in cxteris id genus diis, nomen ab ea 
affectione sortitis, cujus cura culque commissa crederetur. Quo 
pacto si considerentur, non aliter different a spiritibus sive angelis 
bonis malisque, quam quod hi revera & Deo conditi sint; ille 
verd mentes, de quibus nunc loquimur, sint figmentum mentis 
humane, pro numero affectionum, in quibus vis esse major vide- 
retur, comminiscentis mentes affectionibus singulis prefectas. 
Facilé autem sacerdotes sua commenta persuadere simplicioribus 
potuerunt, quia satis videretur verisimile, summe illi menti, 
deorum omnium regi, innumeras servire mentes, ut ed perfectior 
sit summi dei beatitudo, minusque curis implicetur; inque tot 
famulantium numero, summi numinis majestas magis eluceat. 
Ac talis quidem opinio erat theologie civilis, “ Of such gods as 
these there was an innumerable company amongst the Pagans, 
And in their civil theology they were wont to be considered, as 
certain minds (or spirits) appointed by the supreme God, to 
preside over the affections of things; they supposing that God, 
whom they called the best and the greatest, did not immediately 
himself take care of every thing, since that must needs be a 
distraction tohim, and a hindrance of his happiness; but that 
he had, as a king, many he and she ministers under him, which 
had their PN offices assigned to them. Thus justice, which 
was called also Astrea and Themis, was by them thought to 
preside over all those actions, in which justice was concerned ; 
and Comus over all revellings; and the like. Which gods, if 
considered after this manner, will no otherwise differ from angels 
good and bad, than only in this, that these latter are beings really 
created by God, but the former the figments of men only; they, 
according to the number of affections, that, have any greater 
force in them, devising and imagining certain minds to preside 
over each of them. And the vulgar might therefore be the more 
easily led into this persuasion by their priests, because it seemed 
reasonable to them, that that supreme Mind, who is the king of 
all the gods, should have many other minds as his subservient 
ministers under him, both to free him from solicitous care, and 
also to add to his grandeur and majesty. And such was the 
doctrine of the civil theology.” Where, though Vossius speak 
particularly of that kind o n gods, which were nothing but 
affections and accidents dei ied (which no man in his wits could 
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pony suppose to be themselves true and proper gods, they 
aving no subsistence of their own) that these by the generality 
of the vulgar Pagans were conceived to be so many created 
minds or spirits, appointed by the supreme God, to preside as 
his ministers over those several affections of substances; yet 
does he plainly imply the same of all those other political gods 
of these Pagans likewise, that they were not looked upon by 
them as so many unmade, self-existent, and independent beings, 
but only as inferior minds or spirits, created by the supreme 
God, and by him appointed to preside over the several parts of 
the world, and things of nature, and having their several offices 
assigned to them. Wherefore, as to the main, we and Vossius 
are now well agreed, viz. that the ancient Pagans asserted no 
such thing as a multitude of independent deities; so that there 
only remain some particular differences of smaller moment 
betwixt us. 

Ourselves have before observed, that AXolus was probably 
taken by Epictetus in Arrianus (not indeed for one, but) for 
many created ministers of the supreme God, or demons col- 
lectively, appointed by him to preside over the winds, in all the 
several parts of the world. And the Pagans in St. Austin seem 
to interpret those deified accidents, and things of nature, after the 
same manner, as the names of certain unknown gods or demons (one 
or more), that were appointed to preside over them respectively, 
or to dispense the same.* Quoniam sciebant majores nostri 
nemini talia, nisi aliquo Deo largiente, concedi, quorum deorum 
nomina non inveniebant, earum rerum nominibus appellabant 
deos, quas ab iis sentiebant dari; aliqua vocabula inde flesten tsa: 
sicut & bello Bellonam nuncupaverunt, non Bellum; sicut 4 
cunis Cuninam, non Cunam; sicut a segetibus Segetiam, non 
Segetem ; sicut 2 pomis Pomonam, non Pomum; sicut a bobus 
Bobonam, non Bovem. Aut certé nulla vocabuli declinatione 
sicut res ipss nominantur; ut Pecunia dicta est dea, que dat 
pecuniam, non omnino pecunia dea ipsa putata: Ita Virtus, que. 
dat virtutem, Honor, qui honorem, Concordia que, concordiam, 
Victoria, que victoriam dat. Ita, inquiunt, cum Felicitas dea 
dicitur, non ipsa, que datur, sed numen illud attenditur, 4 quo 
felicitas datur, “ Because our forefathers knew well, that these 
things do not happen to any, without the special gift and favour 
of some god; therefore were those gods, whose names they 
knew not, called from the names of those very things themselves, 
which they perceived to be bestowed by them, there being onl 
a little alteration made in them; as when the God that causet 
war was called not Bellum, but Bellona; the God which pre- 
sideth over infants’ cradles, not Cuna, but Cunina; that which 


* Civ. Dei, lib. 4. cap. 24. [P. 83. tom. 7. opp.] 
VOL. II. 
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of those Pagans, who are charged with worshipping inanimate 
things, and particularly the elements, did notwithstanding direct 
their worship to the spirits of those elements, as Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus tells us Julian did, that is, chiefly the souls of them, all 
_ the elements being supposed by many of these Pagans to be 
animated (as was before observed concerned Proclus*), and 
partly also those demons, which they conceived to inhabit in 
them, and to preside over them; upon which account it was said 
by Plato, and others of the ancients, that wavra Sewv wAnpn, 
‘all things are full of gods and demons.”9 : 
II. But that these physiological gods, that is, the 
things of nature personated and deified, were not accounted by 
the "Pagans true and proper gods, much less independent and 
self-existent ones, may further appear from hence, because they 
did not only thus personate and deify things substantial, and 
inanimate bodies, but also mere accidents and affections of sub- 
stances. As for example, first, the passions of the mind; ra 
wadn Yeove évdptcay, Hh Jeove érluncay, saith S. Greg. Nazianzen,'® 
‘They accounted the passions of the mind to be gods,” or at 
least worshipped them as gods; that is, built temples or altars 
to their names. ‘Thus was Hope, not only a goddess to the poet 
Theognis,' 


* P. 236, 237, 

® Here also is matter for comment, were I disposed to be prolix. But intelligent 
readers will of themselves easily colleet from preceding observations sufficient towards 
forming a correct estimate of the present argument. On the passage of Ammianus 
here cited by Dr. Cudworth I have spoken a above. 

10 This passage of Nazianzen was worthy of. being given entire. But Dr, Cudworth 
seems to have quoted it either from some other author, or from memory, as he does not 
point out the place where it occurs. I shall .therefore produce St. Gregory’s own 
words, which admirably expose the folly of.the Greeks in their worship of many gods, 
Orat. 34. tom. 1. opp. p. 546. Ot umaSéorepar & abray cai ra wa3n Geode ivom- 
cay, h Jeovc éiripynoay, Supdy, cai prardoviay, doésryetay, kai piSny, cai ode old’ 
dre ray rovroig waparAnciwy, ovdt dixalay rabrny arodoyiay evpdpevae ray 
cixsiwy auaprnparwy, “The more vicious of them have even deified the passions, or 
at least have worshipped them as gods, namely, anger, bloodshed, lust, drunkenness, 
and others of the kind, having devised this dishonest excuse for their own crimes.” 

1 In Sententiis, v. 1131. 1132. p. 115. The sense of this couplet is undoubtedly as 
follows: “ Hope, the good goddess, is alone left amongst men; the other deities, 
abandoning (namely mankind), have departed into heaven.” That is, the word Z€ay 
in the second verse is to be joined with the noun otAvysroy. Hence in my opinion 
Dr. Cudworth here mistakes the poet’s meaning in supposing him to say, that “the 
other gods had all forsaken heaven and their ancient mansions, Hope alone being left 
in Olympus.” He refers ovAuprow to Exmpodrcréyrec, and from this construction 
elicits the interpretation he has given. But in the first place, the thing itself shows 
that this is altogether foreign to Theognis’ meaning. For what can be more improb- 
able than that the gods had deserted heaven, which abounded with every good ? 
Again, the same is clear from the following verses, in which the poet goes on to 
enumerate other goddesses, whom he in like manner feigns to have departed hence and 
to have left, not heaven, but the earth: 


Lwppociwn Xapiric re, w pire, yy Dcroy, 
** Temperance and the Graces, O friend, abandoned the earth.” 
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"EAree ty dvOpwrorer povn Sed¢ eoOX2}) Eveorey, 
“AdXot O° obAuprovd' tearpoduwrdyrec Ear, 


(where he fancifully makes her to be the only Numen that was 
left to men in heaven, as if the other gods had all forsaken those 
mansions and the world), but also had real temples dedicated to 
her at Rome, as that consecrated by Attilius in the Forum 
Olitorium, and others elsewhere, wherein she was commonly 
pictured or feigned as a woman, covered over with a green pall, 
and holding a cup in her hand.* Thus also Love and Desire 
were gods or goddesses too, as likewise were care, memory, 
opinion, truth, virtue, piety, faith, justice, clemency, concord, 
victory, &c. Which Victory was, together with Virtue, reckoned 
up amone* the gods by Plautus in the prologue of his Amphi- 
tryo; and not only so, but that there was an altar erected to her 
also, near the entrance of the senate-house at Rome, which 
having been once demolished, Symmachus earnestly endeavoured 
the restoration thereof, in the reign of Theodosius; he amongst 
other things writing thus concerning it,’ Nemo colendam neget, 
quam profitetur optandam, “ Let no man deny that of right to 
be worshipped, which he acknowledgeth tq be wished for, and to 
be desirable.” Besides all which, Echo was a goddess to these 
pagans too, and so was Night (to whom they sacrificed a cock), 
and Sleep and Death itself, and very many more such affections 
of things, of which Vossius has eollected the largest catalogue, 
m his eighth book De Theologia Gentili.. And this personating 
and deifying of accidental things was so familiar with these 
Pagans, that, as St. Chrysostome hath observed, St. Paul was 
therefore said by some of the vulgar Athenians to have been a 
setter forth of strange gods, when he preached to them Jesus 
and the resurrection, because they supposed him, not only to 
have made Jesus a God, but also Anastasis, or resurrection, a 
goddess too.* Nay, this humour of theologizing the things of 
nature transported these Pagans so far, as to deify evil things 
also, that is, things both noxious and vicious. Of the former 
Pliny thus:* Inferi quoque in genera describuntur, morbique, 
et multz etiam pestes, dum esse placatas trepido metu cupimus. 
Ideoque etiam publicé febri fanum in palatio dedicatum est, 
Orbonz ad edem larium ara, et male fortune Exquiliis, “So 

eat is the number of these gods, that even hell, or the state of 
Seath itself, diseases and many plagues are numbered amongst 


* Nat. Hist. lib. 2. cap. 7. 

* See Vossius, De Idololatria, lib. 8. cap. 10. p. 748, who discourses at some length 
on the temples dedicated to Hope. 

* Epistolar. lib. 9. ep. 61. p. 441. 

‘ But against this interpretation of St. Chrysostom’s of the passage in Acta xvii. 18, 
although adopted by many interpreters of high repute, others have brought forward 
very powerful arguments: for which consult J. Chr. Wolf, Cure Philolog. et Critie. 
ad h. 1. p. 1255. 1256. . 
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them, whilst with a trembling fear we desire to have these 
pacified. And therefore was there a temple publicly dedicated 
in the palace to the Fever, as likewise altars elsewhere erected 
to Orbona, and to evil fortune.” Of the latter, Balbus in Cicero; 
Quo ex genere Cupidinis et Voluptatis et Lubentine Veneris, 
vocabula consecrata sunt, vitiosarum rerum et non naturalium, 
‘Of which kind also are those names of lust, and pleasure, and 
wanton venery, things vicious and not natural, consecrated and 
deified.” Cicero, in his book of laws,> informs us, that at Athens 
there were temples dedicated also to contumely and impudence, 
but withal giving us this censure of such practices, Que omnia 
ejusmodi detestanda et repudianda sunt,t “ All which kind of 
things are to be detested and rejected, and nothing to be deified 
but what is virtuous or good.” Notwithstanding which, it is 
certain, that such evil things as these were consecrated to no 
other end, than that they might be deprecated. Moreover, as 
these things of nature, or natures of things, were sometimes 
deified by the Pagans plainly and nakedly in their own appella- 
tive names, so was this again sometimes done disguisedly, under 
other counterfeit proper names: as pleasure was deified under 
the names of Volupia, and of Lubentina Venus; time (according 
to the opinion of some), under the name of Cronos or Saturn, 
which as it produceth all things, so devours all things into itself 
again; prudence or wisdom likewise, under the names of Athena 
or Minerva. For it is plain, that Origen® understood it thus, 
when Celsusf not only approved of worshipping God Almighty, in 
the sun, and in Minerva, as that which was lawful, but also com- 
mended it as a thing highly pious; he making this reply: ’Eu¢npov- 
ptev NALtov, we KaAdv eov Snutobpynua, &c. ?AOnvav pévror pera 
nAlov raccopeyny tuvBorolnaay ol ‘EAAHywr Adyor, cir’ év Urovolate, 
elre XapIC VovoLwY, packovTEc éK TIC TOU Arde yeyEvRTIat KEpadic, 
katwrAicuevny, &c. “ We speak well of the sun, as a good work 
of God’s, &c., but as for that Athena or Minerva, which Celsus 
here jometh with the sun, this is a thing fabulously devised by 
the Greeks (whether according to some mystical, arcane, and 


* De Nat. Deor. lib. 2. [Cap. 23. p. 2988. tom. 9. opp.] 

5 Lib. 2. cap. 11. p. 3354. tom. 9. opp. In Gruter’s edition, which Dr. Cudworth 
tells us, in his note, exhibits the passage a ‘little differently, we read as follows: 
Araque vetus stat—Esquiliis, Male Fortune detestateque ; que omnia ejusmodi 
repudianda sunt, “ An ancient altar stands—on the Esquilie to evil and detested 
Fortune ; all which kind of things are to be repudiated.” And this reading, I have 
no doubt, which is retained also in the late edition of Verburgius, is better than the 
learned Doctor's emendgtion. 

-+ Gruter’s edition a little otherwise. t C. Cels, lib. 3. p. 421. 

* The passages themselves of Origen, which he quotes a little afterwards, prove this 
not to be the case. It is evident from them that the more’ intelligent Greeks, to avoid 
censure, interpreted the fable of Minerva in this manner. But Ongen himself does not 
assent to this interpretation, nor does he say whether or not we ought to put faith in 
such expositions, 
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allegorical sense, or without it), when they say that she was 
begotten out of Jupiter’s brain all armed.” And again after- 
wards: “Iva 82 xal rpotoAoynra: cal Abynrae dpdvynorc elvar 4} 
’"AOnva, “If it be granted, that by Athena or Minerva be tropo- 
logically meant prudence,” &c. Wherefore, not only according 
to the poetical, but also to the political and civil theology of the 
Pagans, these accidental things of nature, and affections of sub- 
stances, personated, were made so many gods and goddesses ; 
Cicero himself in his book of laws approving of such political 
gods as these :* Bené verd, quod mens, pietas, virtus, fides, con- 
secratur manu; quarum omnium Rome dedicata publicé templa 
sunt, ut illa, qui habeant (habent autem omnes boni) deos ipsos 
in animis suis collocatos putent, “It is well, that mind, piety, 
virtue, and faith, are consecrated (all which have their temples 
publicly dedicated at Rome), that so they, who possess these 
things (as all good men do), may think that they have the gods 
themselves placed in their minds.” And himself makes a law 
for them in his own commonwealth, but with a cautionary pro- 
vision, that no evil and vicious things be consecrated amongst 
them: Ast illa, propter que datur homini adscensus in celum, 
mentem, virtutem, pietatem, fidem, earumque laudum delubra 
sunto. Nec ulla vitiorum solemnia obeunto, *“ Let them also 
worship those things, by means whereof men ascend up to 
heaven; and let there be shrines or temples dedicated to them. 
But let no religious ceremonies be performed to vicious things.” 

Notwithstanding all which, according to that theology of the 
Pagans, which was called by Varro natural (whereby is meant 
not that which was physiological only, but that which is true 
and real), and by Scevola philosophical; and which is by both 
opposed, not o ie: the poetical and fabulous, but also to the 
political and civil: I say, according to this theology of theirs, 
these accidental things of nature deified could by no means be 
acknowledged for true and proper gods; because they were so 
far from having any life and sense in them, that they had not so | 
much as iwdoraciv Kat ovolav, ‘‘ any real subsistance or sub- 
stantial essence” of their own. And thus does Origen dispute 
against Minerva’s godship, as tropologically interpreted to pru- 
dence: “Iva 8 xal rporoAoyira Kat Abynrat Podynore elvac 
"AOnva, wapacrncarw ric avtiic Tw Urdoractw Kal THY Ovalay, we 
Upeornxvlac kara THy rpoToAoylay rabrny, “ If Athena or Minerva 
be tropologized into prudence, then let the Pagans show what 
sabetanitisl essence it hath, or that it really subsists according to 
this tropology.” Which is all one, as if he should have said, let 
the Pagans then show how this can be a god or goddess, which 
hath not so much as any substantial essence, nor subsists by 


° Lib.2. (Cap. 11. p, 3354.] + P. 422. 
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itself, but is a mere accidental affection of substances only. And 
the same thing is likewise urged by Origen, concerning other 
such kind of gods of theirs, as Mamory the mother of the muses, 
and the Graces all naked, in his first book; where Celsus con- 
tended for a multiplicity of gods against the Jews; that these 
things having not urderacw «ai ovolay, “ any substantial essence 
or subsistence,” could not possibly be accounted gods, and there- 
fore were nothing else, but “EAAnyw» avarAdcpara cwyaroroln- 
Sévra awd trav mpayudtwv, “mere figments of the Greeks, things 
made to have fanaa bodies, and so personated and deified.” 
And we think there cannot be a truer commentary upon this 

assage of Origen’s, than these following verses of Pradentius, 
in his second book against Symmachus :* 


Desine, si pudor est, gentilis ineptia, tandem 
Res incorporeas simulatis fingere membris, 


“Let the Gentiles be at last ashamed, if they have any shame 
in them, of this their folly, in describing and setting forth incor- 
real things with counterfeit human members.” Where acci- 
ents and affections of things, such as victory was (whose altar 
Symmachus there contended’ for the restoration of), are by Pru- 
dentius called res incorporee, “ incorporeal things,” accordingly 
as the Greek philosophers concluded, that woidérnre¢ were acwparot, 
‘qualities incorporeal.” Neither is it possible, that the Pagans 
themselves should be insensible hereof; and accordingly we find, 
that Cotta in Cicerof doth for this reason utterly banish and 
explode these gods out of the philosophic and true theology: 
Num censes igitur subtiliore ratione opus esse ad hec refellenda? 
Nam mentem, fidem, spem, virtutem, honorem, victoriam, salu- 
tem, concordiam, cxteraque ejusmodi, rerum vim habere videmus, 
non deorum. Aut enim in nobismet insunt ipsis, ut mens, ut 
spes, ut fides, ut virtus, ut concordia; aut optande nobis sunt, 
ut honos, ut salus, ut victoria. Quare autem in his vis deorum 
sit, tum intelligam, cum cognovero, “Is there any need, think 
you, of any great subtlety to confute these things? For mind, 
faith, hope, virtue, honour, victory, health, concord, and the like, 
we see them to have the force of things, but not of gods. Be- 
cause they either exist in us, as mind, hope, virtue, concord; or 
else they are desired to happen to us, as honour, health, victory, 
(that is, they are nothing but mere accidents or affections of 
things), and therefore how they can have the force of gods in 
them, cannot possibly be understood.” And again, afterwards 
he affirmeth: Eos, qui dii appellantur, rerum naturas esse, non 


figuras deorum, that those who, in the allegorical mythology of 


* Pp. 285. + Nat. Deor. lib, 8. [Cap. 24. p. 3088.] 
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the Pagans, “are called gods, are really but the natures of things, 
and not the true figures or forms of gods.” 

Wherefore since the Pagans themselves acknowledged, that 
those personated and deified things of nature were not true and 
proper gods; the meaning of them could certainly be no other 
than this, that they were so many several names, and partial 
considerations of one supreme God, as manifesting himself in all 
the things of nature. For that vis or force, which Cicero’ tells 
us, was that in all these things, which was called God or deified, 
is really no other, than something of God in every thing that is 
good. Neither do we otherwise understand those following 
words of Balbus, in Cicero:* Quarum rerum, quia vis erat tanta, 
ut sine Deo regi non posset, ipsa res deorum nomen obtinuit, 
“‘ Of which things because the force is such, as that it could not 
be governed without God, therefore have the things themselves 
obtained the names of gods;” that is, God was acknowledged 
and worshipped m them all, which was paganically thus signified, 
by calling of them gods. And Pliny,f though no very divine 
person, yet being ingenious, easily understood this to be the 
meaning of it: Fragilis et laboriosa mortalitas in partes ista 
digessit, infirmitatis sue memor, ut portionibus quisque coleret, 
quo maximé indigeret, “ Frail and toilsome mortality has thus 
broken and crumbled the Deity into parts, mindful of its own 
infirmity ; that so every one, by parcels and pieces, might wor- 
ship that in God, which himself most stands in need of.” Which 
religion of the Pagans, thus worshipping God, not entirely all 
together at once, as he is one most. simple being, unmixed with 
any thing, but as it were brokenly, and by piece-meals, as he is 
severally manifested in all the things of nature, and the parts of 
the world, Prudentius thus perstringeth in his second book 
against Symmachus :t 


Tu, me preterito, meditaris numina mille, 

Quz simules parere meis virtutibus, ut me 

Per varias partes minuas, cui nulla recidi ; 
Pars aut forma potest, quia sum substantia simplex, 
Nec pars esse queo. 


From which words of his we may also conclude, that Symmachus 
the Pagan, who determined that it was one thing that all wor- 
shipped, and yet would have victory, and such like other things, 
worshipped as gods and goddesses, did by these, and all those 
other pagan gods before mentioned, understand nothing but so 
many eye aes and partial considerations of one supreme 


7 De Natura Deor, lib. 2. cap. 23. p. 2988. tom. 9. opp. Res ipsa, in qua vis in- 
est major aligua, sic appellatur, ut ea ipsa vis nominetur Deus, ‘‘ The thing itself, in 
which there is any superior force, is so named, that that very force is called God.” 

* Nat. Deor. lib.2. [Chap. 23. p. 2988.] + Nat. Hist. lib, 2. cap. 7. 

¢t N. 236, [P. 289.] 
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Deity, according to ita several virtues or powers; so that when 
he sacrificed to victory, he sacrificed to God Almighty, under 
that partial notion, as the giver of victory to kingdoms and com- 
monwealths. It was before observed out of Plutarch, that the 
Egyptian fable of Osiris* being mangled and cut in pieces by 
Typhon, did allegorically signify the same thing, viz. the one 
simple deity’s being as it were divided (in the fabulous and civil 
theologies of the ans) into many partial considerations of 
him, as so many nominal and titular gods; which Isis notwith- 
standing, that is true knowledge and wisdom, according to the 
natural or philosophic theology, unites all together into one. 
And that not only such gods as these, victory, virtue, and the 
like, but also those other gods, Neptune, rs, Bellona, &c. 
were all really but one and the same Tupiter, acting severally in 
the world, Plautus himself seems sufficiently to intimate in the 
prologue of his Amphitryo in these words: 


= 
Nam quid ego memorem, ut alios in tragadiis 
Vidi, Neptunum, Virtutem, Victoriam, 
Martem, Bellonam, commemorare que bona 
Vobis fecissent ? Queis benefactis meus pater, 
Detm regnator, architectus omnibus.® 


* That Osiris was the supreme Deity, see the Egyptian Inscription in Theo. Smyrn, 
Mathem. cap. 47. Ipscbtrarog wdvrwy Bacrede “Ooiptc, Osiris the most ancient 
king of all things.” 

: 8 In these testimonies, by which the learned Doctor wishes to persuade us that the 
numerous deities of the ancients were nothing but the perfections and virtues of one 
supreme God, invested with personality, there is, if I mistake not, less force than he 
supposes. I, He produces some passages from Cicero. But these passages are from the 
mouth of Balbus the Stoic, whom Cicero introduces asspeaking. They therefore prove 
merely, that the Stoics interpreted the absurdities of the ancient fables in this manner, 
and accommodated them to the precepts of their own philosophy. Which as I readily 
admit, so on the other hand I deny, that the ancient religions are to be estimated from 
the refined conceits of the Stoics. II. He appeals to a passage of Pliny. But this 
merely shows the cause, which, according to this philosopher’s idea, led mortals to 
imagine to themselves many gods, but by no means confirms the opinion of those who 
suppose not a few of the gods of antiquity to have been nothing but divine virtues 
and properties, III. The testimony borrowed from Prudentius and Symmachus is 
not of the slightest weight. For, in the first place, I see no reason for supposing 
the thousand deities spoken of by Prudentius to be mere personifications of the divine 
virtues. The poet rebukes the Romans for having, as it were, broken the one God, 
whose power is infinite, into a thousand deities, and distributed the functions of one 
supreme Being into various gods. Certainly those ‘“ diminished god by various parts,” 
who asserted that a multitude of deities had flowed from God, and by the divine 
will and command discharged various offices in the world. But why many words? 
The fact of its being affirmed by Prudentius, that those deities, according to the opinion 
of the Romans, ‘ obey the virtues of the supreme God,” proves that he is not speaking 
of abstract notions or of the divine virtues. For that will be the sense of these words 
if they be understood of the divine perfections? In the next place’ the learned Doctor 
altogether perverts the religion of Symmachus; who certainly neither regarded victory 
as a virtue of the supreme Deity, nor supposed that all the gods of the Romans were 
to be referred to one Almighty God. Symmachus, ’tis true, overpowered by the argu- 
ments of Christians, did not deny the existence of a supreme God, but at the same 
time he believed in a number of minor deities, subject to that God, and appointed by 
him over various affairs and states. I shall prove this to be the case from his own 
words, Epistol. lib. 10. ep. 61. p. 442. Suus, says he, cuique mos, suus cuique ritus 
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Whereas there was before cited a passage out of G. I. Vossius’ 
book de Theolog. Gent. which we could not understand otherwise 
than thus, that the generality of the Pagans by their political 
(or civil) gods, meant so many eternal minds independent and 
self-existent; we now think ourselves concerned to do Vossius 
so much right, as to acknowledge, that we have since met with 
another place of his in that same book, wherein he either corrects 
the former opinion, or else declares himself better concerning it, 
after this manner; that the Pagans generally conceived their 
political gods to be so many substantial minds (or spirits) not 
independent and eself-existent, nor indeed eternal neither, but 
created by one supreme mind or God, and appointed by him to 
preside over the several parts of the world, and things of nature, 
as his ministers. Which same thing he affirmeth also of those 
deified accidents and affections, that by them were to be under- 
stood so many substantial minds or spirits created, presiding over. 
those several things, or dispensing of them. His words in the 
beginning of his eighth book (where he speaks concerning these 
affections and accidents deified by the Pagans), are as followeth: 
Hujusmodi deorum propé immensa est copia. Ac in civili qui- 


est. Varios custodes urbibus cunctis mens divina distribuit. Ut anime nascentibus, 
ita populis fatales genii dividuntur. Accedit utilitas que maxime homini Deos 
asserit, “‘ Each has his own custom, each his own rites. The divine mind has distri- 
buted various guardians among all cities. As souls to men when born, so are destined 
genii dispensed to nations, There is superadded utility, which most of all asserts the 
gods to man.” IV. The interpretation of the fable of Osiris being mangled by 

yphon, in which the learned Doctor finds a new confirmation of his opinion, is the 
subtle device of some one, who was anxious to discover more wisdom and truth in the 
public religions, than they in reality possessed. On individual conceits and opinions of 
the kind no wise man places any reliance, especially where they are amply confuted 
by records and facta, V. But I am much surprised at his affirming in a note, 
that according to the authority of the inscription in Theon, Osiris was the supreme 
God. The fact is far otherwise, as this inscription clearly confirms the opinion of those 
who suppose Osiris to have been a man and an ancient king. I quote the inscription 
itself from Theon Smyrnzus, Mathematic. cap. 47. p. 164. "Ev d2 Alyurriacy 
ornky gnoiv Etaydpoc evploxecSat ypagyy Baowtiwe Kpdvov rai Bacirioonc 
‘Piac. TPEZSBYTATOY HANTON BAZSIAEYSE OLIPIY OEOIT AGANATOIS, 
IINEYMATI KAI OYPANQ:, HAIQ: KAI SEAHNH: KAI rH, KAI NYKTI 
KAI HMEPA:s KAI ITATPI TQN ONTQN KAI EXOMENOQN, “ Evander says 
that in an Egyptian column a writing is found of king Saturn and queen Rhea : Osiris 
the most ancient king of all to the immortal gods, to spirit and heaven, to the sun and 
moon and earth, and to night and day, and to the father of things that are and of 
things to come.” I am not disposed to inquire into the purport of this inscription, or 
to examine its truth or falsehood ; one thing is clear from it, that it was dedicated by a 
man who by no means arrogated to himeelf divine honours. VI. The learned Doctor 
himself does not lay much stress upon the passage of Plautus. Indeed it is not of the 
least efficacy towards proving the truth of his position. For Plautus does not deny, 
that Neptune, Virtue, Victory, and the rest, are really gods, but merely requires spec- 
. tators to believe, that the benefits which they are accustomed to ascribe to these gods are 
to be considered rather as received from Jupiter himself, inasmuch as he rules and dis- 
poses all the gods. If Plautus had: supposed, that there were no gods besides Jupiter, 
and that the mere names of the divine virtues were ranked as gods, how could he have 
eae ne call Jupiter “ his father,” and at the same time “the ruler of the 
go 
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dem theologia considerari solent, tanquam mentes quedam, hoc 
honoris 4 summo Deo sortit~, ut affectionibus istis preessent. 
Nempe crediderunt Deum, quem optimum maximum vocabant, non 
per se omnia curare, quo pacto, ut dicebant, plurimum beatitudini 
ejus decederet, sed, instar regis, plurimos habere ministros et 
ministras, quorum singulos huic illive cure prefecisset. Sic 
justitia, que et Astrea ac Themis, prefecta erat actibus cunctis, 
in quibus justitia attenderetur; Comus curare creditus est 
comessationes; et sic in ceteris id genus diis, nomen ab ea 
affectione sortitis, cujus cura cuique commissa crederetur. Quo 
pacto si considerentur, non aliter different a spiritibus sive angelis 
bonis malisque, quam quod hi revera & Deo conditi sint; ille 
verd mentes, de quibus nunc loquimur, sint figmentum mentis 
humane, pro numero affectionum, in quibus vis esse major vide- 
retur, comminiscentis mentes affectionibus singulis prefectas. 
Facilé autem sacerdotes sua commenta persuadere simplicioribus 
potuerunt, quia satis videretur verisimile, summz illi menti, 
deorum omnium regi, innumeras servire mentes, ut ed perfectior 
sit summi dei beatitudo, minusque curis implicetur; inque tot 
famulantium numero, summi numinis majestas magis eluceat. 
Ac talis quidem opinio erat theologie civilis, “ Of such gods as 
these there was an innumerable company amongst the Pagans. 
And in their civil theology they were wont to be considered, as 
certain minds (or spirits) appointed by the supreme God, to 
preside over the affections of things; they supposing that God, 
whom they called the best and the greatest, did not immediately 
himself take care of every thing, since that must needs be a 
distraction tohim, and a hindrance of his happiness; but that 
he had, as a king, many he and she ministers under him, which 
had their several offices assigned to them. Thus justice, which 
was called also Astrea and Themis, was by them thought to 
preside over all those actions, in which justice was concerned ; 
and Comus over all revellings; and the like. Which gods, if 
considered after this manner, will no otherwise differ from angels 
good and bad, than only in this, that these latter are beings really 
created by God, but the former the figments of men only; they, 
according to the number of affections, that, have any greater 
force in them, devising and imagining certain minds to preside 
over each of them. And the vulgar might therefore be the more 
easily led into this persuasion by their priests, because it seemed 
reasonable to them, that that supreme Mind, who is the king of 
all the gods, should have many other minds as his subservient 
ministers under him, both to fee him from solicitous care, and 
also to add to his grandeur and majesty. And such was the 
doctrine of the civil theology.” Where, though Vossius speak 
particularly of that kind o n gods, which were nothing but 
affections and accidents deifted (which no man in his wits could 
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poem suppose to be themselves true and proper gods, they 
aving no subsistence of their own) that these by the generality 
of the vulgar Pagans were conceived to be so many created 
minds or spirits, appointed by the supreme God, to preside as 
his ministers over those several affections of substances; yet 
does he plainly imply the same of all those other political gods 
of these Pagans likewise, that they were not looked upon by 
them as so many unmade, self-existent, and independent beings, 
but only as inferior minds or spirits, created by the supreme 
God, and by him appointed to preside over the several parts of 
the world, and things of nature, and having their several offices 
assigned to them. Wherefore, as to the main, we and Vossius 
are now well agreed, viz. that the ancient Pagans asserted no 
such thing as a multitude of independent deities; so that there 
only remain some particular differences of smaller moment 
betwixt us. 

Ourselves have before observed, that AXolus was probably 
taken by Epictetus in Arrianus (not indeed for one, but) for 
many created ministers of the supreme God, or demons col- 
lectively, appointed by him to preside over the winds, in all the 
several parts of the world. And the Pagans in St. Austin seem 
to interpret those deified accidents, and things of nature, after the 
same manner, as the names of certain unknown gods or demons (one 
or more), that were appointed to preside over them respectively, 
or to dispense the same.* Quoniam sciebant majores nostri 
nemini talia, nisi aliquo Deo largiente, concedi, quorum deorum 
nomina non inveniebant, earum rerum nominibus appellabant 
deos, quas ab iis sentiebant dari; aliqua vocabula inde flectentes ; 
sicut a bello Bellonam nuncupaverunt, non Bellum; sicut a 
cunis Cuninam, non Cunam; sicut 4 ge Meni Segetiam, non 
Segetem ; sicut A pomis Pomonam, non Pomum; sicut 4 bobus 
Bobonam, non Bovem. Aut certé nulla vocabuli declinatione 
sicut res ips# nominantur; ut Pecunia dicta est dea, que dat 
pecuniam, non omnino pecunia dea ipsa putata: Ita Virtus, que- 
dat virtutem, Honor, qui honorem, Concordia que, concordiam, 
Victoria, que victoriam dat. Ita, inquiunt, cum Felicitas dea 
dicitur, non ipsa, que datur, sed numen illud attenditur, & quo 
felicitas datur, “ Because our forefathers knew well, that these 
things do not happen to any, without the special gift and favour 
of some god; therefore were those gods, whose names they 
knew not, called from the names of those very things themselves, 
which they perceived to be bestowed by them, there being onl 
a little alteration made in them; as when the God that causet 
war was called not Bellum, but Bellona; the God which pre- 
sideth over infants’ cradles, not Cuna, but Cunina; that which 


* Civ. Dei, lib. 4. cap, 24. [P. 83. tom. 7. opp.] 
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giveth corn, Segetia; and that which affordeth apples, Pomona, 
&c. But at other times, this was done without any declension 
of the word at all, they calling both the thing and the god, 
which is the bestower of it, by one and the self-same name. 
As Pecunia doth not only signify monéy, but also the goddess 
which giveth money ; Virtus, the goddess which giveth virtue; 
Honor, the god that bestoweth honour; Concordia, the goddess 
that causeth concord; Victory, the goddess which affordeth 
victory. So also when Felicity is called a goddess, by it is not 
meant that thing which is given, but that divine power from 
whence it is given.” Here, I say, the Pagans may seem to have 
understood, by those deified things of nature, certain inferior 
gods or demons (one or more) the ministers of the supreme God, 
appointed by him to preside over those seyeral things el ana ah 
or to dispense the same. Neither can we deny, but that in so 
much ignorance and diversity of opinions, as there was amongst 
the Pagans, some might possibly understand those political gods, 
and deified things also, after the way of Vossius, for so many 
single minds or spirits, appointed to preside over those several 
things respectively throughout the whole world, and nothing 
else. Nevertheless, it seemeth not at all probable, that this 
should be the general opinion amongst the civilized Pagans, that 
all those gods of theirs were so many single created minds or 
eg each of them appointed to preside over some one certain 
thing every where throughout the whole world, and nothing 
else. As for example, that the goddess Victory was one single 
created she-spirit, appointed to bestow victory to whosoever at 
any time enjoyed it, in all parts of the world; and so, that the 
goddess Justice should be such another single mind or spirit, 
created to dispense justice every where, and meddle with nothing 
else.. And the like of all those other accidental things, or 
affections deified, as virtue, honour, concord, felicity, &c. 

And Lactantius Firmianus,* taking notice of that profession of 
the Pagans, to worship nothing but one supreme God, and his 
subservient ministers, generated or created by him (according to 
that of Seneca in his exhortations, Genuisse regni sui ministros 
deum, “That the supreme God had generated other inferior 
ministers of his ay ee under him,” which were called by them 
also gods), plainly denies all the pagan gods save one, to be the 
created ministers of that one supreme, he making this reply: 
Verum hi neque dii sunt, neque deos se vocari, aut coli volunt, 
&c. Nec tamen illi sunt, qui vulgo coluntur, quorum et exiguus 
et certus est numerus, “ But these ministers of the divine king- 
dom, or subservient created spirits, are neither gods, nor would 
they be called gods, or honoured as such, &c. Nor indeed are 


* De Fal. Rel. cap. 7. [Instit. Divin. lib, 1. cap. 7. p. 51.] 
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they those gods, that are now vulgarly worshi by the 
Pagans, of which there is but a ail ‘and eel ey umber? 
That is, the ods are reduced into certain ranks, and the 
number of A ed ig determined by the utilities of human life; of | 
which their noble and select gods are but a few. Whereas, 
saith he, the ministers of the supreme God are, according: to 
their own opinion, not twelve nor twenty, nor three hundred 
and sixty, but innumerable, stars and demons. 

Moreover, Aristotle,* in his book against Zeno (supposing the 
idea of God to be this, the most powerful of all things, or the 
most perfect being), objecteth thus, that according to the laws 
of cities and countries ‘that is, the civil theology), there seems 
to be no one absolutely powerful being, but one god is supposed 
to be most powerful as to one thing, and another as to another: 
Etweo Gravra twepariarov rov Sedov AanEdve, rovro Suvarwraroy 
cat SéAricrov ALywr, ov Soxet rovro xara Tov vduor, aAAd woAXa 
xpeirrove elvar aAAHAwy of Jeol" odKovv tx rov Soxovvrog ctAnge 
rabtny Kara Tov Jeov rHv duodroylav, “ Whereas Zeno takes it 
for granted, that men have an idea in their minds of God, as one 
the most excellent and most powerful being of all; this doth not 
seem to be according to law (that is, the civil theology), for 
there the gods are mutually better one than another, respectively 
as to several things; and therefore Zeno took not this consent 
of mankind, concerning God, from that which vulgarly seemeth.” 
From which e of Aristotle’s we may well conclude, that 
the many political gods of the Pagans were not all of. them 
vulgarly looked upon as the subservient ministers of one supreme 
God; and yet they generally acknowledging (as Aristotle him- 
self confesseth) a monarchy, and consequently not many inde- 
pendent deities, it must needs follow, as Zeno doubtless would 
reply, that these their political gods were but one and the same 
supreme natural God, as it were parcelled out, and multiplied: ° 
that is, receiving several denominations, according to several 
notions of him, and as he exerciseth different powers, and pro- 
duceth various effects. And this we have sufficiently proved 
already to have been the general sense of the chief pagan doc- 
tors; that these many political and popular gods were but the 
polyonymy of one natural God, that is, either partial considera- 
tions of him, or his various powers and virtues, effects and 
manifestations in the world, severally personated and deified. 

And thus does Vossius himself afterwards confess also; that 
according to the natural theology, the many pagan Gods were 
but so many several denominations of one ; though this 
learned philologer doth plainly straiten and confine the notion of 
this natural theology too much, and improperly call the God 


* Arist. in Zen. Gor, p. 1246. [Cap. 4. p. 841. tom. 2. opp.] 
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thereof the nature of things; however, acknowledging it such a 
nature as was endued with sense and understanding. His words 
are these :* Dispar vero sententia theologorum naturalium, qui 
non aliud numen agnoscebant, quam naturam rerum, edque 
omnia gentium numina referebant, &c. Nempe mens eorum 
fuit, sicut natura eseet occupata circa hanc vel illam affectionem, 
ita numina nominaque deorum variare. Cum igitur ubicunque 
vim aliquam majorem viderent, ita divinum aliquid crederent; . 
ed etiam devenere, ut immanem deorum dearumque fingerent 
catervam. Sagaciores interim hec cuncta, unum esse numen 
aiebant ; puta rerum naturam, qu licet una foret, pro variis 
tamen effectis varia sortiretur nomina, ‘vario etiam afficeretur 
cultu, “But the case is very different as to the natural theolo- 
gers, who acknowledged no other God, but the nature of things, 
‘and referred all the pagan gods to that. For they conceived, 
that as nature was oceania about several things, so were the 
divine powers and the names of gods multiplied and diversified. 
And a ereaet they saw any greater force, there did they pre- 
sently conceit something divine, and by that means came they 
at length to feign an innumerable company of gods and god- 
desses. But the more sagacious in the meantime affirmed all 
these to be but one and the same God; to wit the nature of 
things, which, though really but one, yet according to its various 
effects, both received divers names, and was worshipped after 
different manners.” Where Vossius calls the supreme God of 
these natural theologers the nature of things, as if the natural 
theology had been ‘lcccanineted from physics, or natural philo- 
sophy only ; whereas we have already showed, that the natural 
theology of Varro and Scevola, was of equal extent with the 
philosophic ; whose only Numen, that it was not a blind and 
unintelligible nature of things, doth sufficiently appear from that 
history thereof before given by us: as also that it was called 
natural in another sense, as real, and as opposite to opinion, 
fancy and fabulosity, or what hath no reality of existence any 
where in the world. Thus doth St. Austint distinguish betwixt 
natura deorum, “the true nature of the gods,” and hominum 
instituta, “ the institutes of men concerning them.” As also he 
sets down the difference betwixt the civil and natural theology, 
according to the mind of Varro,t in this manner: Fieri potest, 
ut in urbe, secundum falsas opiniones ea colantur et credantur, 
quorum in mundo vel extra mundum natura sit nusquam, “ It 
may come to pass, that those things may be worship and 
believed in cities, according to false opinions, which have no 
nature or real existence any where, either in the world, or 
without it.” Wherefore, if instead of this nature of things, 


* Lib. 8. cap. 1. + Civ. Dei. lib, 6. cap. 5. [P. 116. tom. 7.] t Ibid. 
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which was properly the god of none but only of such atheistic 
ag Saari as Epicurus and Strato, we substitute that great 

ind or Soul of the whole world, which pervadeth all things, 
and is diffused through all (which was the true God of the 
pagan Theists), this of Vossius will be unquestionably true 
concerning their natural theologers, that, according to them, 
those many poetical and political gods before mentioned were 
but one and the same natural or real god; who, in respect of his 
different virtues, powers and effects, was called by several names, 
and worshipped after different manners; yet nevertheless so, as 
that, according to those theologers, there were really also many 
other inferior ministers of this one supreme God (whether called 
minds or demons), that were supposed to be the subservient 
executioners of all those several powers of his. And accordingly 
we had before this full and true account of the Pagans? natural 
theology set down out of Prudentius :9 

In uno 
Constituit jus omne Deo, cui serviat ingens 
Virtutum ratio, variis instructa ministris. 

viz. “That it acknowledged one supreme omnipotent God, 
ruling over all, who displayeth and exerciseth his manifold 
virtues and powers in the world (all severally personated and 
deified in the poetic and civil theologies), together with the 
subservient ministry of other inferior created minds, understand- 
ing beings, or demons, called also by them gods.” 

t is bbe true,.as we have already declared, that the more 
high-flown Platonic Pagans did reduce those many poetical and 
political gods, and therefore doubtless all the personated and 
deified things of nature too, to the Platonic ideas, or first 
paradigms and patterns of things in the archetypal world, which 
they affirmed to have been begotten from the supreme Deity, 
that is, from the first hypostasis of the Platonic trinity ; and 
which were commonly called by them vonrot Sot, “ intelligible 
gods,” as if they had been indeed so many distinct substances 
and persons. And, as we have also proved out of Philo, that 
this high-flown paganic theology was ancienter than either 
Julian or Apuleius; so do we think it not unworthy our obser- 
vation here, that the very same doctrine is, by Celsus, imputed 
also to the Egyptian theologers, as pretending to worship brute 
animals no otherwise than as symbols of those eternal ideas: Kat 
gnol ye nuac twv piv Aiyurrlwy xarayeAay, kal ror woAXa Kat ov 
pavAa wapexdvrwvaivlypara, brav deay aidlwy, kat ovx (we Soxovar 
of roAXol) Cwwv ignueplwy, tysde elvae ta TotavTa diddaxwoaw, 
Celsus also addeth, “that we Christians deride the Egyptians 
without cause, they having many mysteries in their religion, 


® In Apotheosi, ver. 191. p. 169. * Orig. cont. Cels. lib, 3. p. 120. 
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forasmuch as they profess, that perishing brute animals are not 
worshipped .by them, but the eternal ideas.” According to 
which of Celsus it should seem, that this doctrine of eternal 
ideas, as the paradigms and patterns of all things here below in 
this sensible world, was not proper to Plato, nor the Greeks, but 
common with them to the Egyptians also. Which eternal ideas, 
however aed go to have been generated from that first divine 
hypostasis of the Platonic and Egyptian trinity, and called 
intelligible gods, were nevertheless acinowiedged by them all 
to exist in one divine intellect, according to that of Plotinus,'° 
ovx tEw tov vou ra vonrd, “ That the intelligibles exist nowhere 
of themselves, without Mind or Intellect ;” which Mind or In- 
tellect being the second divine hypostasis, these intelligible and 
invisible gods (however ceneried from God), yet are therefore 
said by-Juliap, in his book against the Christians, both to co- 
exist with God, and to’ in-exist in him. To which purpose 
also is this other passage of Julian’s* in his sixth oration: 
Ilavra yap avrée tori, elrsp cat tv éauty cal wap’ éavty Eyot 
Twyv Srwoovyv Syrwy trac airiac’ ere abavarwv py arate elTE 
émixhpwy ov Synrac ovd? émichpoue, aidlovg O2 Kat pevotcac att, 
at xat robrae eiaiy airla ric aevyeveatac, “ For God is all things, 
forasmuch as he containeth within himself the causes of all 
things, that any way are; whether of immortal things immortal ; 
or of corruptible and perishing things, not corruptible, but 
eternal also, and always remaining; which therefore are the 
causes of their perpetual generation, and new production.” Now 
these causes of all things contained in God are no other than the 
divine ideas. Wherefore, from hence it plainly appears, that 
these Platonic and Egyptian Pagans, who thus reduced their 
multiplicity of gods to the divine ideas, did not therefore make 
them to be so many minds or spirits, really distinct from the 
supreme God ee dependent on him too), but indeed only 
80 many partial considerations of one God, as being all things, 
that is, containing within himself the causes of all ings. And 
accordingly we find in Origen,t that, as the Egyptian theologers 
called their religious animals symbols of the eternal ideas, so did 
they also call them symbols of God. Ta ray Alyunrlwy cgpvo- 
Aoyobvrwy cal Ta wept Trav adAdywv Cowy, kat gackdvrwy elval tiva 
avra xai Oeov obyboda, “ Celsus applauds the Egyptian theolo- 
gers talking so magnificently and mysteriously of those brute 
animals worshi ped by them, and affirming them to be certain 
symbols of God. 

And now we have given some account of the polyonymy of 


10 This is the title given by Plotinus to one of his books, which now stands as the 
fifth in the fifth Ennead of his works, pe 519. “Ore ode t&w rov vow rd vonra, cai 


wepi rdyaov. 
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the one supreme God, in the theologies of the Pagans; or of his 
being called by many proper, personal names, carrying with 
them an appearance of so many several gods. First, that God 
had many several names bestowed upon him, from many different 
notions and partial considerations of him, according to his uni- 
versal and all-comprehending nature. Janus, as the beginning 
of the world, and the first nage of the gods. Whom there- 
fore Ang ancient lyric poet, Septimius Apher, accordingly thus 
invoked ;! : 


O cane rerum Sator! QO pRINCIPIUM DEORUM ! 
Stridula cui limina, cui cardinei tumultus, 
Cui reserata mugiunt aurea claustra mundi. 


Genius, as the great mind and soul of the whole world. Saturn, 
as that hidden source and principle, from which all forms and 
lives issue forth, and into Shick they again retire; being there 
laid up as in their secret storehouse: or else, as one of the 
Egyptian or Hermaic writers expresseth it, that which doth 
wavra wowiv cal ete éavrdv arorouiv, “make all ae out of 
itself, and unmake them into itself in;” this Hetrurian 
Saturn, answering to the Egyptian Hammon, that likewise 
signified hidden, and is accordingly thus interpreted by Jambli- 
chus:* ‘O rijv agavi roy xexpuppivwy Adywv Sbvauw sic Poe 
aywy, “ He that bringeth forth the secret power of the hidden 
reasons of things (contained within himself) into light.” God 
was also called Athena or Minerva, as wisdom diffusing itself 
through all things: and Aphrodite Urania, the heavenly Venus 
or Love. Thus Phanes, Orpheus’ oe God (so called 
according to Lactantius :* Quia cum adhuc nihil esset, primus 
ex infinito apparuerit, “ Because when there was yet nothing, 
he first appeared out of that infinite abyss ;” but according to 
Proclus, because he did ixpatvew rag vonrag ivadac, “ discover 
and make manifest the intelligible unities (or ideas) from him- 
self ;” though we think the conjecture of Athanasius Kircherus* 
to be more probable than either of these, that Phanes was an 

gyptian name), this Phanes, I say, was in the Orphic and 
Egyptian theology, as Proclus upon Plato’s Timeus informs us, 
styled abpdc¢ Epwe, “tender and soft Love.” And Pherecydes 
Syrus® likewise affirmed: Eic fowra perabeCAjota: rev Ala 


1 Apud Terentium Maurum, De Litteris, Syllabis, &c. in Putschii Grammatici 
Veteres, p. 2396. 

2 De Mysteriis Angyptior. sect. 8. cap. 3. p. 159. 

? Divinar. Instit. lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 31. 

* In CGdipo Aigyptiaco, p. 498. 

5 These words of Pherecydes are cited by Proclus, Comm. in Timeum Platonis, lib. 
3. p. 156, but he does not add that this Pherecydes was the one surnamed from his 
country Syrus, the ancient preceptor of Pythagoras. Wherefore I suspect this to be 
the saying of another Pherecydes, an Athenian, who wrote a long work on Theogony, 
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peAAovra Symoupyeiv, “That Jupiter was turned all into love, 
when he went about to make the world.” Besides which, there 
were other such names of the supreme God, and more than have 
been mentioned by us; as for example, Summanus amongst the 
ancient Romans, that afterward grew obsolete: of which St. 
Austin® thus:* Romani veteres nescio quem Summanum, cui 
nocturna fulmina tribuebant, coluerunt magis quam Jovem, ad 
quem diurna fulmina pertinebant. Sed postquam Jovi templum 
insigne ac sublime constructum est, propter sedis dignitatem, sic 
ad eum multitudo confluxit, ut vix inveniatur, qui Summani 
nomen, quod audiri jam non potest, se saltem legisse meminerit,” 
“ ‘The ancient Romans worshipped I know not what god, whom 
they called Summanus more that they did Jupiter. But after 
that a stately and magnificent temple was erected to Jupiter, 
they all betook themselves thither ; in so much that the mame of 
Summanus, now not at all heard, is scarcely to be found in 
ancient writings.” 

Again, as the Pagans had certain other gods, which they 
called special; so were these but several names of that supreme 
God also, according to particular considerations of him, either as 
presiding over certain parts of the world, and acting in them; or 
as exercising certain special powers and virtues in the world; 
which several virtues and powers of one God, personated and 
deified by the Pagans, though they had an appearance also of 
many distinct pods, yet were they really nothing but several 
denominations of one supreme God; who as yet is considered as 
a thing distinct from the world and nature. 

But lastly, as God was:supposed by these Pagans, not only to 
pervade all things, and to fill all things, but also, he being the 
cause of all things, to be himself in a manner all things; so was 
he called also by the name of every thing, or every thing called 
by his name: that is, the several things of nature and parts of 
the world were themselves verbally deified by these Pagans, and 
called gods and goddesses. Not that they really accounted them 
such in themselves, but that they thought fit in this manner to 
acknowledge God in them, as the author of them all. For thus the 
Pagans in St. Austin: Usque adeone, inquiunt, majores nostros 
insipientes fuisse credendum est, ut hec nescirent munera divina 


commented upon at great length by Claud. Salmasius in his Exercit. Plinian. ad 
Solinum. p. 590. &c. No one I imagine will disapprove of this conjecture, who only 
examines the words themselves, 

$ As far as I see, there is nothing either in this passage of St. Augustine or in other 
sayings of the ancients, wherein mention is made of Summanus, from which it can be 
inferred that this was formerly a name of the suprente Being. I might observe much 
the same of the other passages of ancient authors here brought forward; but my limits 
will not permit, neither am I willing to become tedious by frequent repetitions of one 
and the same thing. 

* Civ. Dei, lib. 4, cap. 23. [P. 82. tom. 7. opp.] 
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esse, non deos? “ Can you think, that our Pagan ancestors were 
so sottish as not to know that these things are but divine gifts, 
and not gods themselves.” And Cicero also tells us, that the 
meaning of their thus deifying these things of nature was only 
to signify that they aaenogledeed the force of all things to be 
divine, and to be governed by God; and that whatsoever 
brought any great utility to mankind, was not such without the 
divine goodness. They conceiving also, that the invisible and 
incomprehensible Deity, which was the cause of all things, 
ought to be worshipped in all its works and effects, in which it 
had made itself visible, accordingly as they declare in that place 
of Eusebius* before cited in ‘ohn M7) ra Gpwpeva copata nAlov 
kal atAhyn¢e kal aorpwy, pndé ye ta ala@nra pépn tov Kdapou 
ae Seoroteiv, aAAd rac tv robrotg aopatove Suvauete avrov 
) Tov émt mwacw va yap Svra Sedv, mavrotac Suvapect ra 
wavra tAnpovy, kal Oia ravrwy Shey, kal roic wacw émorareiv’ 
acwpatwe & Kat apavwc ev racw Syvra, kat did TavtTwy SihKkovra, 
kat rovroy eikdrwe dia Tov SednAwptvwr alba, “ That they did 
not deify those visible bodies of the.sin, and moon, and stars, 
nor the other sensible parts of the world themselves, but those 
invisible powers of the God over all, that were displayed in them. 
For they affirm, that that God, who is but one, but yet filleth 
all things with his various powers, and passes through all things, 
forasmuch as he is invisibly and incorporeally present in all, is 
reasonably to be worship ed in and by those visible things.” 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, in his book against the 
Greeks, reduces all the false gods of the Pagans under two 
general heads; the first, poetical, fictitious, fantastical gods; the 
second, creatures or real things of nature deified by them. His 
words are these: Ei yap 81 rove mapa roinraic Aeyoutvouc Seove 
ov« elvat Seove 5 Adyor eke, cal rove rH Krlow Yeoroovvrac 
HAeyEe wAavwutvouc, &c. * Since this reason or discourse of ours 
hath sufficiently convinced, ‘both the poetical a of the pagans 
to be no gods at all; and also that they, who deify the creatures, 
are in a great error; and so hath confuted the whole pagan 
idolatry, proving it to be mere ungodliness and impiety ; there is 
nothing now but the true piety left; he, who is worshipped by 
us Christians, being the only true God, the lord of nature, and 
the maker of all substances.” From whence we may observe, 
that, according to Athanasius, the pagan poetic gods were no 
real things in nature, and therefore they could be no other than 
the several notions and the powers of the one. supreme God 
deified, or several names of him. So that Athanasius’ poetic 
gods, or of rapa moinraic pvSevduevor Seol, “gods fabulously 
devised by the poets,” were chiefly those two kinds of pagan 


* Prep. Evan. lib. 3. cap. 13. [P. 121.] 
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ods first mentioned by us; that is, the various considerations of 
e one supreme Numen, according to its general notion, ex- 
pressed by so many proper names; and secondly, his particular 
wers diffused through the world, severally pereonated and 
eified. Which, considered as so many distinct deities, are 
nothing but mere fiction and fancy, without any reality. And 
this do the Pagans themselves in Athanasius acknowledge :* 
"lowe yap, we avrol gact, cal rd dvdépara wlrAacrat, Kat ovK Ear 
piv Srwe Zedc, ovd? Kpdvoc, ovd? “Hoa, odd2 Apne’ rAdrrovrat 
62 robrove, we Svrac, ol womral rpdo¢ awaryy rw axovdyrwy, 
‘“‘ They say, that the names of those gods are merely fictitious, 
and that there does nowhere really exist any such Jupiter, or 
Saturn, or Juno, or Mars; but that the poets have feigned 
them to be so many persons existing, to the deception of their 
auditors.”” Notwithstanding which, that third sort of pagan 


* P. 14, [Tom. 1. opp. p. 17.] 

7 Dr. Cudworth misapprehends, or rather perverts, Athanasius’ meaning, in order to 
make us believe that he has this eminent father on his own side. The affirmation of 
Athanasius, od« elyas Oeodc, “ to be no gods, he so interprets as though Athanasius 
had denied these gods to be persons, and had regarded Jupiter, Mercury, Mars, and 
the rest as mere notions of the mind or various considerations of the one supreme God. 
If this were even so, the learned Doctor’s argument would derive little support from 
it, as the religions of the ancients cannot fairly be inferred from the opinions of Atha- 
Nasius: but nothing can be further from the doctrine of this great champion of the 
church. For Athanasius, like the rest of the earlier fathers, supposed most. of the 
poetic deities to have been men, who had gained a place among the gods by benefits 
and noble inventions, This opinion he openly avows in numerous instances in his 
book Contra Gentes. It will be sufficient to quote one : Ol docbéorarot, says 
he, p. 10, ray dvSpwrey weedvrec cai carawecdyrec ino THC Epi Jedy gayraciac, 
Aordy cat ’ANOPQ'TOYSE cai dvSpwirwy poppadc, roy ply Covrwy, ray oe perd 
Sdvaroy, ele Jeode dviSnray, “The most impious of men having lapsed and fallen 
from all conception of the Deity, henceforward raised up mortals and the forms of 
mortals, living as well as dead, to the rank of gods.” This he immediately proves at 
great length by examples both of Grecian and Egyptian gods. A little afterwards, p. 
11, he maintains that Neptune, Apollo, Vulcan, Mercury, Juno, Ceres, Minerva, 
Diana, males and females, were first classed among the gods by an edict of Theseus. 
And the meaning of the phrase, oe elyas Seodc, upon which alone Dr. Cudworth's 
interpretation is founded, he himself shows us in the same book, p. 13, Ei yap rec rav 
wap atroic Neyopivwy Sewv—Adba rag wodkecc, edpycet pr) pdvoy ob EYNAI 
atrotc GEOY'S, add cai ray dvSpwrey rove aicyicroug yeyovérac, “ If any one 
takes the acts of those whom they call gods, he will find not only that they are not 
gods, but that they were the basest of men.” That in Athanasius the Pagans, as is 
observed by the learned Doctor, expounded their doctrines concerning the gods, so as 
to make them appear to differ but little from the opinion adopted by himself, and 
. attributed by him to Athanasius, is unquestionable. But it is equally certain, that 
Athanasius explodes and rejects these counterfeit interpretations. At that time, in 
fact, those who were so ingenious in explaining the poetic fables, had no other object 
but the defence of the superstitions which they were unwilling to abandon, and there- 
fore betook themselves to these fictions, that they might have something wherewith to 
oppose the Christians who ridiculed their gods. t am surprised, indeed, that Dr. Cud- 
worth, who pays so much deference to the authority of the fathers, could have allowed 
himeelf to disregard their opinions respecting the religions of antiquity, and to adopt 
in preference the interpretations of the enemies of the Christian truth, in which, 
although perhaps not entirely destitute of talent, there certainly is very little judgment 
or sound wisdom. But in his anxiety to crush those who aimed at the complete sub- 
version of all religion and piety, he is sometimes;too indulgent towards others who in 
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gods also mentioned by us, which were inanimate substances and 
the natures of things deified, may well be accounted poetical 
gods likewise ; because though those things themselves be real 
and not feigned, yet is their personation and deification mere 
fiction and fancy: and however the first occasion thereof sprung 
from this theological opinion or persuasion, that God, who is in 
all things, and is the cause of all things, ought to be worshipped 
in all things, especially he being himself” invisible; yet the 
making of those things themselves therefore to be so many 
persons or gods, was nothing but poetic fiction and phantastry, 
accordingly as their old mythology and allegorical fables of the 
gods run much upon this strain.® 


former times had embraced the most foul and abominable superstitions under the garb 
of religion. 

8 As Dr. Cudworth brings forward nothing new throughout the whole of this disputation, 
but merely reiterates his former arguments, or strengthens them by additional passages of 
ancient authors, we shall not waste the time of our readers by repeating the comments 
already made upon them. He employs all the great ability and learning he is master 
of to give a colour and seemliness to the hideous rites of antiquity, and to show that 
the numerous deities worshipped by ancient nations were merely so many names of 
the one supreme God, or various considerations or notions of the divine virtues. To 
establish this point, he assumes much that would not readily be granted by any one 
conversant with ancient matters, and adopts the precepts and dogmas of individuals as 
the standard by which the public religions are to be estimated. Nor, indeed, having all his 
thoughts thus fixed upon this one object, is he always consistent with himself, For 
sometimes he speaks as though expounding the doctrines of the wise only, and at 
others, as if treating of the religious opinions of the entire people. This, however, will 
easily be pardoned, when we consider the other eminent virtues and merits of so great 
a man, who, although sometimes led away from the side of truth and religion, is, never- 
theless, even when swerving from the right path, at all times edifying and instructive. 
But dismissing these things, let us now briefly advert to that which seems to be the 
eee feature in the arguments brought forward by the learned Doctor in support of 

cause. 

It is notorious that the nations of antiquity, Greek and Roman as well as barbarous, 
dedicated temples not only to the virtues, fortitude, love, piety, and the like, but also 
to the vices, fear, pallor, pleasure, &c. and worshipped the elements, water, fire, air; 
in short, went so far as to consecrate even diseases themselves. This debased custom 
is looked upon by our worthy author as a striking argument in proof of the opinion which 
he espouses: that the gods of the ancients were not persons, but merely notions and 
various considerations of one God, and therefore that, properly speaking, they did not 
worship many gods but only one supreme and almighty God, represented by various 
names and virtues, For example, victory, virtue, honour, concord are not persons but 
the names of things and notions. According to his opinion, therefore, those who 
paid homage to these deities worshipped the supreme Being, who of his own will dis- 
penses victory and virtue. In fact he considers the ancients to have supposed that 
there was nothing at all without a god, and that God was in a certain way all things, 
and to have been Jed from that cause to designate all things by the name of God, and 
God by the name of all things. Which opinion, even if nothing else could be brought 
against it, is certainly liable to this serious objection, that it is impossible to under- 
stand how they could refer terror, pallor, drunkenness, luxury, impudence, lust and 
the like to the supreme God of all things. But it labours also under other difficulties, 
which, as being evident of themselves, I should hold it to be mere waste of time to 
enumerate. It will be better to explain what I consider to be the cause of this an- 
cient custom of consecrating the virtues, vices, diseases and elements: for when the 
truth is made apparent, error vanishes of itself. Learned men who have touched 
upon this subject are divided into a great variety of opinions; which I am the less 
surprised at, as I observe from Cicero’s De Natura Deor. lib. 8. that even the more 
intelligent of the Pagans themselves were ignorant of the true meaning of this institution 
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XXXIV. Hitherto have we declared the sense of the Pagans 
in general, those also being included who supposed God to be a 
being elevated above the world, that they agreed in these two 


of their ancestors. For time is wont to throw the mantle of oblivion over the dogmas 
and opinions of antiquity; and hence even the most perspicacious of men are usually 
unable to determine what may have given rise to this or that custom. Some suppose 
the sole motive of the ancients to have been that they might thereby impress upon 
men’s minds the love and memory of the virtues and things desirable. And Cicero 
himself is not far from agreeing to this opinion, who, De Legibus, lib. 2. cap. 11. p. 
3353. opp. has the following words: Bene vero, quod mens, pietas, virtus, fides conse- 
cratur manu: quarum omnium Rome dedicata publice templa sunt, ut, illa, qui 
habeant (habent autem omnes boni), deos ipsos in animis suis collocatos putent, “ It 
is well, that understanding, piety, virtue, faith are consecrated: of all which there are 
temples publicly dedicated at Rome, that those who possess them (and all good men 
do possess them) may suppose the gods themselves to be placed in their minds.” But 
if this opinion be correct, what is to become of the vices, diseases and crimes which we 
know to have likewise had a place among the gods? Others consider the nations to 
have been so mad and stupid as not to know themselves what they meant by adopting 
these deities, and to have been led into these errors by their own folly alone: upon the 
defence of which opinion the most acute J. Le Clerc has bestowed considerable dili- 
gence, Artis Criticee par. 2. sect. 1. cap. 8. sect. 7. p. 218. But although, admitting 
as I do, that there was no folly too gross for the superstition of ancient nations, still I 
can hardly bring myself to suppose that they were influenced by no cause or motive in 
feigning such imaginary deities, I shall pass over the conjectures and opinions of 
others, and state the conclusion at which I:myself have arrived on the subject. I con- 
sider, then, that the ancients who consecrated the elements, diseases, virtues and vices, 
worshipped not the things themselves but the genii that presided over them. It is an 
opinion of the remotest antiquity, that there exists nothing, however vile and abject, no 
disease of the mind, no virtue, that is not under the protection and control of some 
particular demon or genius. The doctrine is said to have been derived originally from 
the Chaldeans. See Ant. Van Dalen, De Origine ac Progressu Idololatria, cap. 4. 
p. 64. &c. Be this as it may, one thing is unquestionable, and evident even from the 
authority of Hesiod, Oper. et Dier. v. 121. p. 214. et v. 250. that the earliest inhabi- 
tants of Greecg were imbued with it: and it is no less certain that the opinion was 
propagated fram the people to the professors of wisdom themselves, having been adopted 
by .Pythagoras and Plato, philosophers of the highest authority. With respect to 
Plato, indeed, no one can doubt that if the philosophy which he taught his disciples be 
divested of the ,doctrine of demons and genii, it loses its most important part. And 
how prone Pythagoras was to enlarge the empire of demons may be learnt both from 
many other incidents in his history, and especially from the fact that he at once referred 
to them the causes of all recondite and abstruse matters. Being asked what occa- 
sioned the acute sound emitted from brass, he gravely replied, that it was “‘ the voice 
of a demon shut up in the brass,” gwyny revog ray datpévwy, tvareArAnpiyny re ° 
xaX\xcqy, Porphyrius, De Vita Pythagor. p. 42. Who would have expected such an 
answer from a geometrician? And yet I am not surprised at there having 
been so many men who thought proper to follow the same course. For what 
method can be more convenient and expeditious than this towards clearing away 
all the difficulties which beset those who investigate the causes of things? Adopt 
this doctrine of demons, and you will be able to account for every thing which for so 
many ages has exercised and tortured the most ingenious men. If any thing should 
perplex the mind, a demon will always be at hand to dispel the mists and restore 
light. From this common persuasion of antiquity, therefore, and not from any mental 
stupidity or other more abstruse causes, in my opinion flowed all the superstition of 
those who decreed divine honours to the elements, diseases, and affections of the mind. 
To begin with the elements, those who worshipped water, fire, ether, were not so foolish 
as to suppose that these portions of the universe themselves were injurious or benefi- 
cial to them, but, like the Chinese of the present day, they paid homage to the minds 
or genii presiding over these elementa, At least the Pythagoreans and Platonists, 
whose doctrine in this respect agreed with the vulgar opinion, believed spirits to reside 
in all the elements, which could dispose and employ them at will to the advantage or 
destruction of mankind. Let those who wish for further information on this matter 
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ave First, the breaking and crumbling, as it were, of the 
simple Deity, and parcelling out of the same into many particu- 
lar notions and partial considerations, according to the various 


consult Chalcidius, Comm. in Timeum Platonis, cap. 119. p. 322, and cap. 134. p. 
329. With respect to bodily diseases, scarcely any of the ancients, especially the 
philosophers we have spoken of, entertained a doubt of their being caused by the 
power and agency of evil demons, who, as they supposed, lost no opportunity of inflict- 
ing injury upon mortals: which opinion of the multitude is glanced at, as others have 
already observed, by Hippocrates in his book De Morbis Virginum et de Morbo 
Sacro. Of the Platonists consult Porphyry, as one example for all, epi aroyiic, 
lib. 2. sect. 41. p. 85. And what other notion, I ask, could have been entertained by 
those who believed in the possibility of curing diseases by the repetition of divine 
names and barbarous words, by incantations, amulets, and such like absurdities; 
of whom there existed in former times an incredible number among the the Greeks 
and Jews, and who are to be found even at the present day among the professors of 
Christianity ? If this class of persons possessed the slightest particle of reason, the 
whole of their superstition must necessarily have been founded upon an idea that 
certain demons lie hid in the bodies of the sick, causing all the maladies they are 
afflicted with, and capable of being expelled by the utterance of awful words, or by the 
written exhibition of divine names or sentences. In St. Augustine's time degenerate 
Christians considered no remedy to be so efficacious against fever as the placing of the 
book of the gospels close to the sick person's head: Ad hoc, says he, perducta est 
infirmitas hominum, ut gaudeamus, quum videmus, hominem in lecto suo constitutum, 
jactari febribus et doloribus, nec alicubi spem possuisse, nisi Evangeltum ad caput 
poneret, “ To such a pitch has men’s weakness arrived, that we rejoice when we see 
that a man stretched upon his bed, and struggling with fevers and pains, has placed his 
only hope in the application of the gospel to his head,” Tract. 7. in Johannem, sect. 
12. p. 252. tom. 3. par. 3. opp. What else could these persons have supposed than 
that the sick man had been attacked with fever through the malice of some wicked 
demon, whom nothing would be so well calculated to expel as that most holy book 
which records the history and doctrines of our Saviour? The same idea, I consider, 
must have been entertained by those who first dreamt of the possibility of curing fever 
by the word Abracadabra; who indeed were either altogether insane, or imagined the 
sick person to be possessed by some spirit that was unable to withstand this barbarous 
word. Therefore those who formerly dedicated temples to fever, pallor, and other 
bodily affections, meant doubtless to propitiate thereby the genii who had the power of 
afflicting mortals with these diseases. The sense of those who sacrificed victims to 
such deities is expressed in the following verses of Ovid, Fast. lib. 6. v. 161, &c. 


Cor pro corde, precor, pro fibris sumite fibras : 
Hanc animam vobris pro meliore damus. 


The mention, indeed, of genii consecrated to certain virtues and vices is less frequent in 
ancient records, not excepting even those of the Platonists : but the earliest Christians 
themselves supply us with sufficient evidence of its having been the general belief that no 
evil or good impulse arises in the minds of men without the influence and inspiration 
of some genius or other. The fathers, when they are about to account for men’s 
rushing headlong into vice and crime, and to explain the reason why some are prone 
to one vice, some to another, almost invariably have recourse to the power of genii and 
demons. They suppose that each vice has its own presiding demon, and that these 
demons insinuate themselves into the minds of men, and excite therein all the various 
evil commotions and desires which agitate them. Hence they are accustomed also to 
designate the vices by the numes of spirits or demons. This doctrine is set forth the 
most clearly by Origen, Homilia 15. In Josuam, whose words I shall quote, as they are 
given by J. B. Cotelerius in his notes Ad Herme Pastor, lib. 2. tom. 1. Patr. Apostol. 
p. 85. Est aliquis fornicationis spiritus, est ire spiritus alius, est avaritis spiritus, 
alius vero superbie. Et si invenias, esse aliquem hominem, qui his omnibus malis, aut 
etiam pluribus, agitetur, omnes hos, vel etiam plures, in se habere inimicos putandus 
est spiritus. And a little afterwards: Puto, principem fornicationis spiritum unum 
esse, innumeros vero esse, qui in hoc officio ei pareant. Similiter et iracundiw 
spiritum principem unum esse, arbitror, innumeros vero esse sub ipso agentes, qui per 
singulos quosque homines hujusce vitii pecata succendant, “ There is a spirit of forni- 
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manifestations of its power and providence in the world; by the 
personating and deifying of which severally they made, as it 
were, 80 many gods of one. The chief ground whereof was this, 
because they considered not the Deity according to its simple 
nature, and abstractly only, but concretely also with the world, 
as he displayeth himself therein, pervadeth all, and diffuseth his 


cation, another spirit of anger, a spirit of avarice, and another of pride. And if you 
find a man agitated by all these evils, or even more than these, you must suppose him 
to have within himself all these or even more spirits.—There is, I consider, one 
principal spirit of fornication, and an innumerable host of others that are subservient 
to it in this office—lIn like manner there is one principal spirit of anger, and others 
without number that act under it, and incite the various individuals to the sins of this 
vice.” This doctrine is manifestly at variance with all the declarations of sacred writ, 
which represent the nature of man as altogether corrupt, and as filled since the fal! of 
our firet parents with all kinds of wicked propensities and desires. And yet it was 
espoused formerly by most of those who were of any rank or importance in the Latin 
and Greek churches ; from whom, besidés Cotelerius as above quoted, Dr. J. Potter, 
Ad Clementis Alexandr. Peedagog. lib. 2. p. 174, has collected numerous testimonies. 
I shall add a passage of Basilius Megnus in his Exorcismus, published by J. Alb, 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Grasc. lib. 5. cap. 19. p. 98, 99. vol. 8, “Avayepnooy, ray 
Saipdrcoy candy nal dxd9aproyv,—ixdupnrixdy,—peSupyvaioy, } rapayowonrucdy 
dyadic, grAdvexoy, dcardoraroy, x. T. X. “ Depart every spirit of evil or impurity, 
of concupiscence, of drunkenness, of disturbance, of impudence, of contention, of 
restlessness,” &c. This Exorcismus of St, Basil confirms the remark made by usa 
little above, that even the ancient Christians referred all the diseases which afflict the 
human race to the agency of malignant genii. Nor, unless I am much mistaken, 
could those who had devoted themselves to the precepts of the Platonists, entertain any 
very different notion of the vices and diseases of the mind: on which subject, to avoid 

rolixity, I shall not at present offer any comment. I pass rather to the virtues, 

hese, like the vices, were supposed by the ancient Christians to have each their own 
genii: for example, they assigned one genius to chastity, another to equity, another to 
prayer, another to repentance. Should any one require authorities, let him consult, 
besides the Pastor of Hermas, which is full of such genii, Tertullian’s books De Oratione, 
De Anima, De Baptismo, and others, And although they speak with less clearness of the 
office of these angels than of the functions of the demons, in which they considered the 
origin of the several vices to reside, still it is sufficiently manifest that they supposed 
God to have associated certain spirits with the pious and regenerated, which continually 
reminded them of the virtues, and by their secret influence incited them to the per- 
formance of the various duties of a Christian life, It is not to be believed that the 
Christians were the first inventors of this doctrine. On the contrary it unquestionably 
formed a part of those tenets which they had imbibed previously to their adoption of 
the Christian religion, and which they afterwards combined with the precepts of our 
Saviour. And such being the case, what necessity is there for inquiring whence 
originated those temples among the Greeks and Romans, which were dedicated to 
honour, virtue, concord, love, friendship, and on the other hand to pleasure, lust, and 
discord? Doubtless from the opinion of men, who supposed mortals to be impelled, 
and impelled to the vices as well as to the virtues, by the influence of certain genii, 
Those, therefore, who frequented the temples of the virtues, prayed to the genii whom 
they believed to have charge of these virtues, to aid them in an upright course of life ; 
while, on the other hand, the object of those who offered sacrifices to the vices, was to 
propitiate the demons, in whom they supposed were the causes of the vices, and to 
avert their displeasure. Perhaps some also that delighted in vice besought the gods, 
presiding over depraved morals, to enable them to indulge their !propensities without 
incurring ignominy and loss of character : 


Labra movet; metuens audiri: pulchra Laverna, 
Da mihi fallere, da justum sanctumque videri, 
Noctem peccatis et fraudibus objice nubem. 


Horatii lib. 1. Epist. 16. v. 60, &c. 
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virtues through all. For asthe sun, reflected by grosser vapours, 
is sometimes multiplied, and the same object beheld through a 
polyedrous glass, by reason of those’ many superficies, being 
represented in several places at once, is thereby rendered mani- 
fold to the spectator: so one and the same supreme God, con- 
sidered concretely with the world, as manifesting his several 
powers and virtues in it, was multiplied into several names, not 
without the appearance of so many several gods. Whereas 
roAvwyvupor with those ancient Pagans, was the same thing with 
woAvebvayoy, that which hath “many names,” all one with that 
which hath “many powers:” according to this of Callimachus? 
_ concerning Diana: 


Adg por wapOsviny alwvoy, dra, pudacosy, 
Kai ToAvwyupins* 


And this of Virgil concerning Alecto : 1 


Tibi nomina mille, 
Mille nocendi artes. 


And accordingly the many pagan gods are, in Plato’s Cratylus,' 
interpreted as the many powers of one God diffused rough the 
world. And the pagan theologers seemed to conceive this to be 
more suitable to the pomp, state and grandeur of the supreme 
God, for him to be considered diffusively, and called by many 
names, signifying his many several virtues and powers (poly- 
onymy being by them accounted an honour) rather than to be 
contracted and shrunk all up into one general notion of a perfect 
mind, the Maker or Creator of the whole world. The second 
thing in which the Pagans agreed, is their personating and deify- 
ing also the parts of 5 d, and things of nature themselves, 
and so making them so many gods and goddesses too. Their 
meaning therein being declared to be really no other than this: 
that God, who doth not only pervade all things, but also was the 
cause of all things, and therefore himself is in a manner all 


* Hymn. in Dianam, v. 5. 6. p. 50. On which it will be well worth while to read 
the remarks of Spanheim in his Commentary on this passage, p. 129. 130. The 
position here assumed by Dr. Cudworth, that the multitude of gods among the ancient 
Pagans sprung from the multiplicity of names which they applied to their gods, is 
most eloquently maintained also by his countryman J. Selden, De Diis Syris. I 
wish, however, they had both employed more convincing arguments. The hymns 
which are ascribed to the gods in Orpheus, consist almost wholly of names by which the 
ancients designated their gods. But no one of these names, so far as I know, led men 
into the error of forming a god out of it. Diana was called Ephesia, Persia, Laphria, 
redux, conservatrix, felix, victrix. And which of these names, I would ask, has been 
traneformed into a deity? I should say, not one of them. 

10 Aneid, lib. 7. v. 324. 

1 The significations of the names, by which the gods were formerly distinguished, are 
discussed with much ingenuity by Plato in his Cratylus: but I know of no passage in 
- book, wherein he states that they all imply only one God, considered in his various 
relations, 
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things, ought to be worshipped in all the oe of nature and 
parts of the world: as also that the force of every thing was 
divine, and that in all things that were beneficial to mankind, the 
divine goodness ought to be acknowledged. 

We shall now obserye, how both those forementioned princi- 
ples, of God’s pervading all things, and his being all things, which 
were the chief grounds of the seeming polytheism of the Pagans, 
were improved and carried on further by those amongst them, 
who had no higher notion of the supreme Deity than as the soul 
of the world. Which opinion, that it found entertainment 
amongst so many of them, probably might be from hence, because 
it was so obvious for those of them that were religious to con- 
ceive, that as themselves consisted of body and soul, so the body 
of the whole world was not without its soul neither; and that 
their human souls were as well derived from the life and soul of 
the world, as the earth and water in their bodies were from the 
earth and water of the world. Now whereas the more refined 
Pagans, as was before observed, supposed God to pervade and 
pass through all things ayeyaec, “unmixedly ;” these concluded 
God to be (according to that definition of him in Quintilian, taken 
in a rigid sense), spiritum omnibus partibus immistum, “a spirit 
immingled with all the parts of the ‘world :” or else in Manilius’ 
language : 
Infusumque Deum ceelo terrisque fretoque, 


‘“‘Infused into the heaven, earth, and seas:” sacroque meatu 
conspirare Deum, and “ intimately to conspire with his own work 
. the world,” as being almost one with it. Upon which account 
he was commonly called Nature also, that being thus defined by 
some of the Stoics: Deus mundo permistus, “God mingled 
throughout with the world;” and, Divina Ratio toti mundo 
insita, “The divine Reason inserted into the whole world.” 
Which Nature notwithstanding, in way of distinction from the 
particular natures of things, was called xo. péorc, and com- 
munis natura, “the common nature.” And it was plainly 
declared by them not to be a senseless nature; according to that 
of Balbus in Cicero: Natura est, que contitet mundum omnem, 
eumque tuetur; atque ea quidem non sine sensu, atque ratione, 
“ It is nature, by which the whole world is contained and upheld, 
but this such a nature as is not without sense and reason.” As 
it is elsewhere said to be perfect and eternal Reason, the divine 
mind and wisdom containing also under it all the Aoyo!t omeppya- 
tixol, “ the spermatic nrnciples? by which the things of nature 
(commonly so called) are effected. Wherefore we see, that 
such naturalists as these may well be allowed to be Theists 
(Moses himself in Strabo ber! accounted one of them), whereas 


those that acknowledge no higher principle of the world than a 
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senseless nature (whether fortuitous, or orderly and methodical), 
cannot be accounted any other than absolute Atheists. More- 
over, this soul of the world was by such of these Pagans as 
admitted no ineorporeal substance, itself concluded to be a wae 
too, but Aerrérarov xal raxiorov, “a most subtle and most swift 
oat as was before observed out of Plato (though endued with 
perfect mind and understanding, as well as with spermatic rea- 
sons) which insinuating itself into all other bodies, did permeate 
and pervade the whole universe, and frame all Ba inwardly 
sepa iteelf with all; Heraclitus and Hippasus thinking this 
to be fire, and Diogenes Apolloniates air; whom Simplicius, 
who had read some of his then extant works, vindicates from 
that imputation of atheism, which Hippo and Anaximander lie 
under.*® 

Again, whereas the more sublimated Pagans* affirmed the 
supreme God to be all, so as that he was nevertheless something 
above all too, he being above the soul of the world (and probably 
Zéschylus in that forecited passage of his, is to be understood after 
this manner: Zeb¢ rot ra wavra cal tt TwVvd Ureprepov, “ Jupiter 
is the ether, Jupiter is the earth, Jupiter is the heaven; Jupiter 
is all things, and yet something higher than all, or above all”) 
those Pagans, who acknowledged no higher Numen than the soul 
of the world, made God to be all things in a grosser sense, they 
supposing the whole corporeal world animated to be also the 
supreme Deity. For though God to them were principally 
and originally, that eternal unmade soul and mind, which dif- 
fuseth itself through all things’; yet did they conceive, that as 
the human soul and body, both together, make up one whole 
rational animal or man, so this mundane soul, and its body the 
world, did in like manner, both together, make up one entire 
divine animal, or God. 

It is true indeed, that as the human soul doth principally act 
in some one part of the body, which therefore hath been called 
the ps eerie and Principale, some taking this to be the 
brain, others the heart, but Strato in Tertullian‘ ridiculously, 

? On the argument here propounded by the learned Doctor, and the passages of the 
ancients by which he supports it, we have already treated at some length. Having 
once laid down a position he is in the habit of frequently repeating it. 

* As Simplicius® describeth God to be xdvra wrpd rdyrwy, Omnia ante omnia, 
In Epictet. p. 234. 


* I have in vain sought for this definition in Simplicius, I suppose our author, 
however, to have been thinking of these verees of his, which occur p. 236: Tov wré»- 
rwy alriov, xip wavra byroc ra Gvra, obdiy lorty olxciov Syopna, “ Of the cause of 
all things, which is above all things that exist, there is no peculiar name.” 

* De Anima, cap. 15. p. 169. Nec in superciliorum, says he, meditullio cubut 
anima, ut Strato (putat) physicus, “ Neither does the soul reside in the part between 
the eyebrows, as Strato the physiologer imagines.” Strato unquestionably did suppose 
the soul to be located in the part of the head intervening between the eyebrows, iy 
pecogpby, eas Plutarch says, De Placitis Philos. lib. 4. cap. 5. p. 909. His doctrine, 
therefore, was not much more absurd than that of those who, like Herophilus, consider 
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the place betwixt the eyebrows; so the Stoics did suppose the 
great soul or mind of the world to act pene in some one 
part thereof (which what it was notwithstanding they did not 
all agree upon), as the Hegemonicon or Principale; and this 
was sometimes called by them emphatically God. But never- 
theless they all acknowledged this mundane soul, as the souls of 
other animals, to pervade, animate, or enliven and actuate, more 
or less its whole body, the world. This is plainly declared by 
Laértius in the life of Zeno:> Tow 8) xécpov siometoOar xara 
vouv xat modvotay, el¢ Grav avtrou pépoc diujxovtog rov voi, 
caQarep th nuwy tic Yuyic’ adr Hon de dv piv paddoy, & wv 
& Hrrov'déc dv piv yap we tice Kexwpnxev, we dia TOV doTwY Kal TOY 
vetowy’ oe dy d2 we vote, we dia Tov iyyEnoveKod’ OvTW OF Kat Tov 
SAov xdopov, Gwov Svra Kat Empuxov cai AoytKxdv, Exyev HryepoviKoy 
ty roy alféoa, i} Tov o’pavoy, Hh Tov HAtov’ 6 Kal mpwrov Sedy 
Neuer aicOnruxwo Worep xexwpynxévae dia rwv tv aépt, kai did 
tw Gwwy aravrwy Kal gutwy, dia 88 rie yc avrg Ka’ EEcv, 
‘The Stoics affirm, that the world is governed by mind and 
providence, this mind passing through all the parts of it, as the 
soul doth in us: which yet doth not act in all parts alike, but in 
some more, in some less; it passing through some parts only as 
a habit (as through the bones and nerves), but through others as 
mind or understanding (as through that which is called the 
Hegemonicon or Principale). _So the whole world being a living 
and rational animal, hath its Hegemonicon or principal part too, 
which according to Antipater is the ether, to Possidonius the 
air, to Cleanthes the sun, &c. And they say also, that this 
first God is, as it were, sensibly diffused through all animals and 
plants, but through the. earth itself, only as a habit.” Where- 
the whole world, being thus acted and animated by one divine 
soul, is itself, according to these Stoics, also the supreme God. 
Thus Didymus in Eusebius :° "OAov & rov xécpov rpocayoped- 
ovat Sedov, “ The Stoics call the whole world God ;” and Origen 
against Celsus:* Sagwe on rov dAov xdapov Aéyoua elvat Sedu, 
Xrwixet piv rév wpwrov, “The Greeks universally affirm the 
world to be agod, but the Stoics, the first and chief God.” And 
accordingly Manilius :7 
it to reside in the brain or about the bottom of the brain. Both look for its seat in the 
head, but they differ as to the place. 

5 Lib. 7. segm. 138. 139. p. 452. But Dr. Cudworth exhibits the sense rather than 
the very words of Laértius, as he has here and there omitted many and altered others. 
In which I should find nothing to complain of, except that he combines the words 
3 cal xpwroy Gedy, &c. with the preceding, as though they were said of the sun: which 
sense he seems also to express in his English version of these words. But on referring 
to Laértius, it will appear that they pertain not to the sun but to the ether, Chry- 
sippus asserted the ether to be the principal god, and to pervade all things: concerning 
which matter consult the commentators on this passage, 

6 Prepar. Evangel, lib, 25. cap. 15. p. 817. 


* Lib. 5. p. 235. 
7 Astronomic, lib, 1. v. 484. 485. p. 16, 
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Qua pateat, mundum divino numine verti, 
Atque ipsum esse Deum, 


‘“‘ Whereby it may appear the world to be governed by a divine 
mind, and also itself to be God.” As likewise Seneca® the philo- 
sopher: Totum hoc, quo continemur, et unum est, et Deus est, 
“This whole world, within which we are contained, is both one 
thing, and God.” Which is not to be understood of the mere 
matter of the world, as it is nothing but a heap of atoms, or as 
endued with a plastic and senseless nature sal ; but of it as 
animated by such a soul, as besides sense was originally endued 
with perfect understanding; and as deriving all its godship 
from thence. For thus vex in St. Austin* declares both his 
own and the Stoical sense concerning this point: Dicit idem 
Varro, adhuc de naturali theologia preloquens, Deum se arbi- 
trari esse animam mundi (quem Greci vocant xdopov) et hunc 
ipsum mundum esse Deum. Sed sicut hominem sapientem, 
cum sit ex corpore et animo, tamen ab animo dici sapientem ; 
ita mundum Deum dici ab animo, cum sit ex animo et corpore, 
‘The same Varro discoursing concerning natural theology, de- 
clareth, that, according to his own sense, God is the soul of the 
world (which the Greeks call Cosmos,) and that this world itself 
is also God. But that this is so to be understood, that as a wise 
man, though consisting of soul and body, yet is denominated 
wie only from his mind or soul; so the world is denominated 
on from its mind or soul only, it consisting both of mind and 

Ni ow if the whole animated world be the supreme God, it 
plainly follows from thence, that the several parts and members 
thereof must be the parts and members of God; and this was 
readily acknowledged by Seneca: Membra sumus corporis 
magni, “ We are afl members of one great body.” And,'° To- 
tum hoc Deus est, socii ejus et membra sumus, “ This whole 
world is God, and we are not only his members, but also his 
fellows or companions ;” as if our human souls had a certain 
kind of fellowship also with that great soul of the universe. 
And accordingly, the soul of the world, and the whole mundane 
animal, was frequently worshipped by the Pagans, in these its 
several members; the chief parts of the world, and the most 
important things of nature; as it were by piecemeal. Never- 
theless it doth not at all follow from thence, that these were 
therefore to them really so many several gods; for then not only 


* Civ. Dei, lib. 7. cap. 6. 
® Epistol. 92. p. 323. tom. 2. opp. A very similar passage occurs in the same 
author, Epistol. 95. p. 355. Several others have been collected by Justus Lipsius in 
his Physiol. Stoica, lib. 1. diss, 8. p. 16. &c, and Th. Gatakerus, Ad Marc. Antoninum, 
lib. 4. sect. 22, p. 110. 
® Epist. 95. p. 355. 10 Epist. 92. p. $23. 
U2 
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every man, and every contemptible animal, every plant and herb, 
and pile of grass, every river and hill, and all things else what- 
soever, must be so many several gods. And that the Pagans 
themselves did not take them for such, Origen observes against 
that assertion of Celsus: “ That if the whole were God, then 
the several parts thereof must needs be gods,”™ or divine too: 
‘Qe elvat Seta ov pdvov avSpwrove, adAd kal wavra ta aAoya 
Coa, pépy Svta rou xdopov, mpd¢ O& rovbroig Kat ra pura’ i 
62 lpn tov xdopou «at of rorapuol, Kai ra Spy, Kat ai SaAaccat’ 
ap’ éwet GAoc 6 xdopoc Sedc tory, dy Kat of worapuot xat ai 
SdXacoa Seol sictw* add’ ov? rovro ghaovow “EXAnvec’ rove 
& tmorarovyrac (i doa Satuovac, i} Seovc, we ixetvor dvopaZover) 
worayoi¢g kal SaXaccatc, trobrouc av Afyouv Seobc. Kat ro 
kaQoAuKov Kédcou ylverat xait xaS’ “EXAnvag Wevdoc, Sri av re 
SAov 9 Orde, wavrwe Ta péon Tovrou eoti Sea’ Kata rovro yap 
Stia Eorat Cwa, cal puviat, cat oxvidec, cal oxeAnxec, kal wav ro 
trav Spewv eldoc, adAa Kal 7d TwWv dpvéwr, Kal TO Tw iyObwv’ 
drep ovd of Aéyovrec Oedv elvat rov xdapov, Pyaovar, Prom 
hence it would follow, that not only men must be divine and 
gods, but also all brute animals too (they being parts of the 
world) and plants to boot. Nay rivers, and mountains, and 
seas, being parts of the world likewise (if the whole world be 
God) must, according to Celsus, needs be gods also. Whereas 
the Greeks themselves will not affirm this; but they would only 
call those spirits or demons, which preside over these rivers 
and seas, gods. Wherefore this universal assertion of Celsus is 
false even according to the Greeks themselves; that if the whole 
be God, then all the parts thereof must needs be divine or gods. 
It following from thence, that flies, and gnats, and worms, and 
all kind of serpents, and birds, and fishes, are all divine animals 
or gods: which they themselves, who assert the world to be 
God, will not affirm.” 

Wherefore, though it be true, that the Pagans did many 
times personate and deify the chief parts of the world, and 
things of nature, as well as they did the several powers and 
virtues of the mundane soul, diffused through the whole world ; 
yet did not the intelligent amongst them therefore look upon 
these as so many true and proper gods, but only worship them 
as parts and members of one great mundane animal; or rather, 
worship the soul of the whole world, their supreme deity, in 
them all, as its various manifestetions. This St. Austin inti- 
mates, when writing against Faustus the Manichsean, he prefers 
even the pagan gods before the Manichean :! Jam vero coelum, 


* Lib. 5. p. 234. 

' Contra Faustum, lib. 20. cap. 5. p. 238. tom. 8. These words however do not 
oceur in St. Augustine in continued order, but are culled by Dr. Cudworth from differ- 
ent parta of this chapter. 
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et terra, et mare, et aér, et sol, et luna, et cetera sidera omnia, 
hec manifesta oculis apparent, atque ipsis senstbus presto sunt. 
Quse cum Pagani tanquam deos colunt, vel tanquam PARTES 
UNIUS MAGNI Dl (nam universum mundum quidam eorum 
putant MAXIMUM DEvu™M) ea colunt, que sunt. Vos autem, cum 
ea colatis, que omnind non sunt, propinquiores essetis vere 
pietati, si saltem Pagani essetis, qui corpora colunt, etsi non 
colenda, tamen vera, ‘ Now the heaven, earth, sea, and air, sun, 
moon, and stars, are things all manifest and really present to our 
senses; which when the Pacaus worship. as , OF a8 PARTS 
OF ONE GREAT Gop (for some of them think the whole world 
to be the GREATEST GOD), they worship things that are; so 
that you worshipping things, that are not, would be nearer to 
true piety than you are, were you Pagans and worshipped 
bodies too; which though they ought not to be worshipped, yet 
are they true and real things.” But this is further insisted upon 
by the same St. Austin, in his book De Civ. Dei,* where after 
that large enumeration of the pagan gods before set down, he 
thus convinces their folly in worshipping the several divided 
members, parts and abide! the one great God, after that 
manner personated: Heec omnia, que dixi, et quecunque non 
dixi (non enim omnia dicenda arbitratus sum) hi omnes dii 
dexque sit unus Jupiter; sive sint, ut quidam volunt, omnia 
ista partes ejus, sive virtutes ejus, sicut eis videtur, quibus eum 
placet esse mundi animum; que sententia velut magnorum 
multorumque doctorum est. Hee, inquam, si ita sunt, quod 
quale sit, nondum interim quero, quid perderent, si unum Deum 
colerent prudentiori compendio? Quid enim ejus contemnere- 
tur, cum ipse coleretur? Si autem metuendum sit, né preter- 
misse sive neglecte partes ejus irascerentur; non ergo, ut 
volunt, velut unius animantis hc tota vita est, que omnes simul 
continet deos, quasi suas VIRTUTES, vel MEMBRA, vel PARTES: 
sed suam qusque pars habet vitam & ceteris separatam, si 
preter alteram irasci altera potest, et alia placari,-alia concitari. 
Si autem dicitur omnia simul, id est, totum ipsum Jovem potu- 
isse offendi, si PARTES ejus non etiam singillatim minutatimque 
colorentur, stulté dicetur. Nulla quippe earum pretermittere- 
tur, cum ipse unus, qui haberet omnia, coleretur, “ All these 
things, which we have now said, and many more which we have 
not said (for we did not think fit to mention all) all these gods 
and goddesses, let them be one and the same Jupiter: whether 
they will have them to be his Parts, or his POWERS, and VIR- 
TUES, according to the sense of those, who think God to be the 
soul or mind of the whole world; which is the opinion of many 
and great doctors. This, I say, if it be so, which, what it is, we 


* Lib. 4. cap. 11. [P. 76.] 
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will not now examine; what would these P s lose, if in a 
more prudent compendium, they should worship one only God ? 
For what of him could be despised, when his whole self was 
worshipped? But if they fear, lest his parts pretermitted, or 
neglected, should be angry, or take offence; then it is not, as 
they pretend, the life of one great animal, which at once con- 
tains all the gods, as his virtues, or members, or parts, but every 
part hath its own life by itself, separate from the rest, since one 
of them may be angry when another is pleased, and the contrary. 
But if it should be said, that altogether, that is, the whole Jupi- 
ter might be offended, if his parts were not worshipped all of 
them severally and singly; this would be foolishly said, because 
none of the parts can be pretermitted, when he that hath all is 
worshipped.” * 

Thus do the Pagans in Athanasius’ also declare, that they did 
not worship the several parts of the world, as really so many 
true and proper gods, but only as the parts, or members, of their 
one supreme God, that great mundane animal (or whole animated 
world) taken all together as one thing: ’AAQ’ tawe dtatpobueva 
mév, cal xa@ éaura apBavéusva, émedsy avra kal avrol cuvopo- 
Aoyovary, duov 8 wavra cuvarrovrec, cal we bv amoreAouvréec 
péya owpa, to 6Aov Geov elvar dfhoover, “ But the Pagans them- 
selves will acknowledge, that the divided parts of the world, 
taken severally, are but indigent and imperfect things, neverthe- 
less do they contend, that as they are by them joined all together 
into one great body (enlivened by one soul), so is the whole of 
them truly and properly God.” And now we think it is suffi- 
ciently evident, that though these Pagans verbally personated 
and deified, not only the several powers and virtues of the one 
supreme God, or mundane soul, diffused throughout the whole 
world, but also the several parts of the world itself, and the na- 
tures of things; yet their meaning berein was not to make these 
in themselves really so many several true and proper gods 
baci less independent ones), but to worship one supreme God 

which to them was the whole animated world) in those his 
several parts and members, as it were by piecemeal, or under so 
many inadequate conceptions. * 


2 In this passage of St. Augustine, as well as in others of the kind to be met with 
in the ancient Christian writers, these eminent men, let it be observed, by no means 
affirm, as the learned Doctor supposes, that the ancients worshipped the divine virtues 
and perfections as gods, but merely, that there were some men both in times past and 
in their own day who interpreted the absurd religions of the vulgar in this manner. 
Whereas neither St. Augustine nor any other of the Christian fathers attached much 
importance to these interpretations, To pass over others, consult St. Augustine him- 
self, Contra Faustum Manich. lib, 20. cap. 9. p. 240. tom. 8. opp. 

+ Orat. contra Grecos, p. 31. tom. 1. opp. 

‘ T have so repeatedly stated, how very little can be proved from the whole of thcse 
passages of the ancients, that there is no need of further comment. Nevertheless, I 
shall quote a remarkable passage of Arnobius, which, although confirming some of the 
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The Pagans therefore were.plainly divided in their natural 
theology, as to their opinions concerning the supreme God; 
some of them conceiving him to be nothing higher than a mun- 


learned Doctor's positions, strikes at the very foundation of the opinion he so warmly 
advocates. In lib. 3. adv. Gentes, p. 151. ed. Heraldi. Arnobius, addressing the 
Pagans, says: In philosophizs memorabili studio atque ad istius nominis columen 
vobis laudatoribus elevati, universam istam molem mundi, cujus omnes amplexibus 
ambimur, tegimur ac sustinemur, :nimal esse unum, sapiens, rationabile, consultum, 
probabili asseveratione definiunt: quorum asi est vera et fixa certa sententia, etiam illi 
continuo desinent Dii esse, quos in ejus portionibus paullo ante immutatis nominibus 
constituebatis. Ut enim homo unus nequit, permanente sui corporis integritate, in 
homines multos scindi, neque homines rursus, multitudinis, junctionis differentia con- 
servata, in unius sensus simplicitatemque conflari: ita, si mundus unum est animal, et 
unius mentis agitatione rotatur, nec in plura potest Numina dissipari, nec (si ejus 
particule Dii sunt) in unius animantis conscientiam cogi atque verti. Luna, sol, 
tellus, ether, astra membra sunt et mundi partes. Quod si partes et membra sunt, 
animalia utique sui nominis non sunt. Neque enim partes hoc ipsum esse, quod 
totum est, aliqua in re possunt, aut sibi sapere, sibi sentire, quod sine totius animantis 
assensu nullis propriis atficiatur motibus: quo constituto ac posito, summa omnis illuc 
redit, ut neque sol Deus sit, neque luna, neque ether, tellus, et cetera. Sunt enim partes 
mundi, non specialia Numinum nomina: atque ita perficitur, omnia vobis turbantibus 
miscentibusque divina, ut in rerum natura unus Deus constituatur mundus, explosis 
omnibus ceteris, ‘‘ Those who are famed for the study of philosophy, and are pane- 
gyrized by you as the most eminent of their class, with some probability define the 
whole mass of this world, by whose embraces we are all encircled, protected, and sus- 
tained, to be one animal, wise, rational, and intelligent: if which opinion be true and 
certain, those will immediately cease to be gode, which a little before by the changiag 
of names you constituted in its several parts. For as neither can one man, while the 
integrity of his body remains, be divided into many men, nor on the other hand many 
men, the difference of multitude and composition being preserved, be combined into 
the coneciousness and simplicity of one; so, if the world is one animal and turned 
round by the impulse of one mind, it neither can be dissipated into several deities nor 
(if its parts are gods) be compounded and converted into the consciousness of one 
animal. The moon, the sun, the earth, the ether, the stars, are members and parte of 
the world. But if they are parts and members, they therefore are not animals in 
themselves. For in nothing can parts be the same thing that the whole is, nor can that 
of itself know and feel, which is not affected by any motions of its own without the 
assent of the whole animal: which being established the whole amounts to this, that 
neither the sun is a god, nor the moon, nor the ether, earth and the rest. For they 
are parts of the world, not special names of deities: and thus it is brought to pass by 
your confounding and jumbling together all divine things, that the world is constituted 
the only God in the nature of things, all the others being exploded.” These words 
show Dr. Cudworth to be perfectly right in his assertion, that there existed formerly 
not a few philosophers, especially~at the period when Christianity was making rapid 
progress in the world, who regarded this universe as God and knew of no other deity 
than the soul of the world. But at the same time the other position which he endea- 
vours to establish is not equally manifest from them, that this class of men, though 
verbally acknowledging many gods, and designating not only the divine perfections 
and virtues, but also the several parts and members of this world itself, by the names 
of deities, nevertheless in reality worshipped only one God. Arnobius is disputing 
against this sect and showing it to be a necessary consequence from their own precepts, 
that there is but one God. But what need, I ask, would there have been for this dis- 
putation, if they had regarded these not as gods, but merely as the names and 
designations of gods, and had worshipped but one god in the various parts of 
the world? Men who require to have it proved to them, that if they wish to 
adhere consistently to their own dogmas, they cannot possibly help acknowledg- 
ing one God, are evidently very widely separated in opinion from those who 
already profess one God. At any rate, whoever looks upon Arnobius as no mean 
authority, must necessarily admit the following: I. That those ancient Pagans 
who subsequently to the birth of our Saviour identified God with the soul of the 
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dane soul: whereas others of them, to use Origen’s* language, 
dil wrepbalvey wacav rhv alcSyriy pba, Kat pndayov avriic 
voulZeav idpvaSa rov Oedv, avw cai d2 twep ra awuara Cyreiv 
avrov, “ transcend all the sensible nature, and thinking God not 
at all to be seated there, looked for him above all corporeal 
things.” Now the former of these Pagans worshipped the whole 
corporeal world, as the body of God; but the latter of them, 
though they had higher thoughts of God than as a mundane 
soul, yet supposing him to have been the cause of all things, 
and so at first to hare contained all things within himself; as 
Jikewise that the world, after it was made, was not cut off from 


world, accommodated the fables of the gods to physical precepts, understanding, for 
example, the earth by the name of Cerea, the ether by that of Juno, the upper air by 
Jupiter, and fire by Vulcan. But, nevertheless, II, that they regarded these natural 
things as real and true gods, and paid homage to the sun, moon, earth, &c., as though 
they had the power of working good or evil. Whence, III. it follows, that they be- 
lieved certain parts or emanations of the divine essence to reside in these several parts 
of the world, which we ought to consider separately from God and worship with the 
most devout reverence. Therefore, IV. that according to them the several gods which 
they supplicated were not merely names and designations of one supreme Being, but 
gods strictly so called. For, as those who suppose our souls to be derived and drawn 
from the divine nature, do not deny nevertheless that these souls are natures separate 
and distinct from God, from whom they flowed : a0 also those who maintained God to 
be diffused through the whole universe, considered the parts of this Deity, lying concealed 
in the several things of nature, as abstracted from God himeelf, and therefore deserving 
of particular homage and worship. [ cannot, I think, more aptly confirm and illus- 
trate the whole of this than by appealing to a still extant work of Phornutus, De 
Natura Deorum, which is included by Th. Gale in his Opuscula Veterum Mythologica, 
Physica et Ethica. Dr. Gale supposes this Phorputus to have been a Platonist, Pree- 
fat. p. 7. For my own part I should yather congider him as a Stoic, not only on 
recount of what he says on the conflagration of the world, cap. 17. p. 174. which is 
altogether at variance with Platonic principles, but from the very project itself of 
explaining the nature of the gods, as well as other things which I now pass over. Be 
this as it may, his object throughout the whole of this book is to refer the gods of the 
ancients to the nature of things, and to identify them with the parts and members of 
the visible world. The supreme God himself he at once avows to he the soul of the 
world, cap. 2. p. 141.“Qozep 2 nptic dd Wuxi¢c GtoccovpeSa, obrw rai 6 edopog 
Wuyy Zxee ry ovvixovoay adroy cai abrn caXeirat Zev, “ As we are governed 
by a soul, so also the world has a soul, which contains it: and this soul is called 
Zev¢ or Jupiter.” You might suppose this man, since he refers all things to one soul 
of the world, to have also worshipped this alone and not to have recognized a plurality 
of gods, But the contrary is evident from the close of this book, p. 236. where he 
expressly declares it to be a wise man’s part indeed to accommodate all that is recorded 
of the gods to the truth; but yet that we ought by all means “to worship the gods 
and offer prayer and sacrifice to them,” Svéiy, ebysoSIat cal wpooxuvety. And why 
many words? Any one who has at all examined the discipline of the Stoics cannot 
but be aware, that in supposing God to be a certain power diffused through the whole 
nature of things, they did not on that account discard a multiplicity of gods, For this 
sect, although believing God to be fire possessing reason and sense and permeating this 
universe, nevertheless considered it to be their duty to pay separate homage to Nep- 
tune, whom they asserted to be “‘a soul passing with intelligence through the sea,” as 
also to Ceres and the other deities. See Cicero De Natura Deor. lib. 3. cap. 25. p. 
3090. Most foolish, I own, are the whole of these conceits and fraught with the 
grossest absurdities: but in investigating the opinions of antiquity, weought by no 
means to look for what may be consistent with sound wisdom or to suppose that 
formerly men reasoned as, under better guidance, we do at the present day; but can- 
didly and honestly to record what we find handed down by ancient authors. 
* Cont. Cels. p. 260. 
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lnm, nor subsisted alone by itself, as a dead thing, but was 
closely united to him, and livingly dependent on him: these, I 
say, though they did not take the world to be God, or the bod 
of God, yet did they also look upon it as Seiov, as that whic 
was “divine and sacred ;” and supposed, that God was to be 
worshipped in all, or that the whole world was to be worshipped, 
- as his image or temple. Thus Plutarch,® though much disliking 
the deifying of inanimate things, doth himself” nevertheless ap- 
prove of worshipping God in the whole corporeal world, he 
affirming it to be isody dytwrarov xal Jeowperéctarov, “a most 
holy and most god-becoming temple.” And the ancient Per- 
sians or Magi, who by no means would allow of worshipping 
God in any artificial temples made with men’s hands, did not- 
withstanding thus worship God, sub dio, and. upon the téps of 
mountains, in the whole corporeal world, as his natural temple, 
as Cicerof testifieth: Nec sequor Magos Persarum, quibus auc- 
toribus Xerxes inflammasse templa Grecie dicitur, quod pariet- 
ibus includerent deos, quibus omnia deberent esse patentia ac 
libera, quorumque ‘hic: mundus ‘omnis templum esset et domici- 
lium, “ Neither.do I adhere to the Persian Magi, by whose 
suggestion and persuasion Xerxes is said to have burnt ‘all the 
temples of the Greeks, because they inclosed and: shut up their 
gods within walls, to whom all things ought to be open and . 
free, and whose temple and habitation :this whole world is.” 
And therefore when Diogenes Laértius® writeth thus of these 
Magi, that they did Seovc arogaivesSat wip Kak yiiv cut ddwp, 
ray 0? Eoavwy xaraywwoxey, “make fire and earth and water to 
be gods, but condemn all statues and images;” we conceive the. 
meaning hereof to be no other than this, that as they worshipped 
God in no temple, save only that of the whole world, so neither 
did they allow any other statues or images of him, than the 
things of nature and parts of the world, such as fire, and earth, 
and water, called therefore by them, in this sense and no other, 
gods. For thus are they clearly represented by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, and that according to the express testimony of Dino :f 
Ovav tv vralOpw rode Mayouc 6 Alvwy Afye, Sewy ayadAuara 
péva To wu Kal Vdwp voulZovragc. Ovx amrexovbauny ovd? rav 
rovrwy ayvotav, Ki yao cal ra pddtora aropedyey olovrat tii¢ 
wAavnc, add’ ele érépay xaroAtcSalvovow amarnv. "AydaApara 
piv Sewv ov Edda wai AcYouc vreAhgaaw, Gorep “EAAnvec. over 
piv “1Bidac xat Lyvedpovac, xaarep Alybrriet’ adda rip te Kal 
‘dup, we PtAdaogor, “ Dinon affirmeth, that the Persian Magi 
sacrificed under the open heavens, they accounting fire and 


® Sce his book De Iside et Osiride, p. 382, For, excepting this, 1 know of no other 
passage of Plutarch that can be alluded to. 

» De Leg. lib. 2. p. 335. ® Proem. Operis segm. 6. p. 5. 

¢ Protrept. p. 43. [Cap. V. p. 56. Edit. Potteri.] . 
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water to be the only statues and- images of the gods. For I 
would not here conceal their ignorance neither, who, thinking to 
avoid one error, fall into another; whilst they allow not wood 
and stones to be the images of the gods, as the Greeks do, nor 
Ichneumones and Ibides, as the Egyptians, but only fire and 
water, as philosophers.” Which difference betwixt the pagan. 
theologers, that some of them looked upon the whole world as 
God, or as the body of God, others only as the image, or the 
temple of God, is thus taken notice of by Macrobius upon 
Scipio’s dream, where the world was called a temple :* Bene 
autem universus mundus Dei templum vocatur, propter illos, 
qui estimant, nihil esse aliud Deum, nisi celum ipsum, et 
coclestia ista, que cernimus. Ided ut summi omnipotentiam Dei 
ostenderet posse vix intelligi, nunquam posse videri, quicquid 
humano subjicitur aspectui templum ejus vocavit; ut qui hxc 
veneratur ut templa, cultum tamen maximum debeat conditori ; 
sciatque, quisquis in usum templi hujus inducitur, ritu sibi viven- 
dum sacerdotis, “ The whole world is well called here the temple 
of God, in way of opposition to those who think God to be 
nothing else but the heaven itself, and those heavenly things 
which we see (or the whole sensible world animated): wherefore 
Cicero, that he might show the omnipotence of the first supreme 
God to be such as could scarcely be understood, but not at all 
perceived by sense, he calleth whatsoever falleth under human 
sight, his temple; that so he that worshippeth these things as 
the temple of God, might in the mean time remember, that the 
chief worship is due to the Maker and Creator of them; as also 
that himself ought to live in the world like a priest or mysta, 
holily and religiously.” And thus we see, that the Pagans were 
universally cosmolatre, or world-worshippers, in one sense or 
other; not that they worshipped the world as a dead and inani- 
mate thing, but either as the body of God, or at least as the 
temple or image of him. Neither of which terminated their 
worship in that, which was sensible and visible only, but in that 
great mind or soul, which framed and governeth the whole world 
understandingly ; though this was called also by them (not the 
nature of things, but dvoi¢ cov, “the common nature,” and 
giowce Tov wavroc, Or rwv SAwv, “the nature of the universe,” 
because it contained under it the spermatic reasons, or plastic 
principles of the whole world. | 
Furthermore, these pagan Theists universally acknowledging 
the whole world to be an animal, and that mundane animal alo - 
to be a god; those of them who supposed it not to be the first . 
and highest God, did consequently all conceive it, as hath been 
already observed, to be either a second or at least a third god. 


* Lib, loc. 14. 
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And thus Origen:? Zagac 8) rdv SAow xdouov Aéyovorw elvar 
Gedy, Trwikoi pév Tov [pwrov, of S2 awd T1Adrwvog row Asérepov, 
rivic 62 airway roy Tplrov, “The Greeks do plainly affirm the 
whole world to be a god; some of them, as the Stoics, the first 
God; others, as the Platonists, (to whom may be added the 
eye also) the second god; though some of these Platonists 

lit the third god.” Those of the Platonista who called the 
mundane animal, or animated world, the second god, looked upon 
that whole Platonic trinity of divine hypostases (Tayafov, Nove 
and Yuyx7) all but as one first God: but those others of them, 
who called it a third god, supposed a greater distinction betwixt 
those three hypostases, and made so many several gods of them; 
the first, a monad or simple goodness; the second, mind or intel- 
lect ; the third, psyche or the universal soul, which also without 
any more ado’ they concluded to be the immediate soul of this 
corporeal world, existing likewise from eternity with it. Now, 
this second god, which was the whole animated world as well to 
the Egyptians as the Platonists, was by them both said to be, 
not only the temple and image, but also the son of the first God. 
That the Egyptians called the animated world the son of God, 
hath been already proved; and that the: other Pagans did the 
like also, is evident from this of Celsus, where he pretends that 
the Christians called their Jesus, the Son of God, in imitation of 
those ancient Pagans, who had styled the world so:* ‘Ond0ev 82 
kal auro rovro irHAOev avroic, Oeov vidv KaAciv, onualyw’ "Avdpec 
mwadawi, roves d2 Tov KOGHOY, we eK Jeou yevduevoy, aida TE avTOU 
kal niSeov mpogeitov. Tlavy yao Suotocg ovrdé¢ re xextivoc malic 
Ocov, “ Whence these Christians came to call their Jesus, the 
Son of God, I shall now declare; namely, because our ancestors 
had called the world, as made by God, the son of God, and God. 
Now, is there not a goodly similitude (think you) betwixt these 
two sons of God, theirs and ours?” Upon which words of his, 
Origen writeth thus :f On & viov Ocov nuac A€yev, waparor)- 
savta¢ Ta WEpi TOU KdGLOV, WC EK Jeov yevopévov, kat viov Svroc 
avrov xa Seov, “ Celsus supposed us Christians to have borrowed 
this appellation of the son of God from the Pagans, they calling 
the world, as made by God, the son of God, and God.” Where- 
fore, these Pagans, who looked upon the whole animated world 
only as the second god, and son of God, did unquestionably also 
worship the first God, in the world, and that probably by per- 
sonating and deifying his several parts and members too. Thus 
do we understand what that was which gave occasion to this 
mistake of late writers, that the Pagans worshipped the inani- 
mate parts of the world, as such, for true and proper gods; viz., 


* Orig. contra Cels. p. 308. + Orig. contra Cels. 208. 
7 Contra Celsum, lib. 5. p. 235. 
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their not perceiving that they worshipped these only, as the parts 
or living members of one great mundane animal, which was to 
them, if not the first God, yet at least the second God; the 
temple, image and son of the first God. 

And now have we, as we conceive, given a full account of the 
seeming polytheism of the Pagans, not only in their poetical 
and fabulous, but also their political or civil theology; the former 
of which was nothing but fancy and fiction, and the conforming 
of divine to human things; the latter nothing but vulgar opinion 
and error, together with the laws and institutes of statesmen and 
politicians, designed principally toamuse the vulgar, and keep them 
the better in obedience and subjection to civil laws. Besides which, 
the intelligent Pagans generally acknowledged another theology, 
which was neither fiction nor mere opinion and law, but nature 
and philosophy, or absolute truth and reality ; according to which 
natural and philosophic theology of theirs, there was only one 
unmade self-originated Deity, and many other created gods, as his 
inferior ministers. So that those many poetical and political 
gods could not possibly be looked upon otherwise, than either as - 
the created ministers of one supreme God, whether taken singly 
or collectively; or else as the polyonymy and various denomina- 
tion of him, according to several notions and partial conceptions 
of him; and his several powers and manifestations of the world per- 
sonated and deified. ich latter we have already proved to have 
been the most generally received opinion of the Pagan theologers; 
according to that of Euclides,® the philosopher, év Tayadoy 
woAAote ovdéuact caXobyevoy, “there is one supreme Good (or 
hichest Deity) called by many names:” and, according to that of 
Antisthenes, before cited, “ That the many popular gods were 
but one and the same natural God,” viz. as Lactantius adds,* 
Summe totius artifex, “The maker of the whole world.” 

We shall conclude with repeating what hath been already sug- 
gested, that though the intelligent ns did generally disclaim 
their fabulous theology, St. Austin telling us, that when the ab- 
surdities thereof were urged against them, they would commonly 
make such replies as these :{ Absit, inquiunt, fabularum est ista 
garrulitas; and again, Rursus, inquiunt, ad fabulas redis, “ Far 
be it from us (say they) to think so or so, this is nothing but the 

arrulity of idle fables,” and, “ You would bring us again to 
fables.” And though they owned another theology besides their 
civil also, which was the natural and philosophical, as the only 
true; yet did they notwithstanding acknowledge a kind of neces- 
sity, that, in those times at least, there should be, besides the. 
natural and philosophical theology, which the vulgar were not so 


® Apud Diogenem Laértium, lib. 2. segm. 106. p. 142, 
* Lib. 1. cap. 5. + Civit. Dei, lib. 4. cap. 10. [P.75.] 
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capable of, another theology framed and held forth, that might be 
more accommodate to their apprehensions. Thus that Roman 
ee Scevola, in St. Austin, declareth,’ Expedire existimat, 
alli in religione civitates, “ That it was expedient (as he thought) 
that cities and commonwealths should be deceived in their reli- 
ion, or have something false or fabulous intermingled with — ;” 
e giving this reason for the same, because the natural and philo- 
sophic theology contained many things in it, which, though true, 
yet would be hurtful for the vulgar to know; as for example: 
Quod verus Deus nec sexum habeat, nec extatem, nec definita. 
corporis membra, “ That the true God, hath neither sex, nor age, 
nor bodily members; and that Hercules and /sculapiua, &c. 
were not gods, but men, obnoxious to the same infirmities with 
others ;” and the like. And the learned Varro, in his book of. 
religions,'° publicly maintained the same doctine: Varro, de reli- 
gionibus loquens, evidenter dicit, multa esse vera, que vulgo 
scire non sit utile; multaque, que tametsi-falsa sint, aliter 
existimare populum expediat: et ided Greecos teletas et mysteria 
taciturnitate parietibusque clausisse, &c. “ That there were many 
things true in religion, which it was not convenient for the vulgar 
to know ; as likewise many things false, of which it was expe- 
dient they should think otherwise: and that for this cause, the 
Greeks enclosed their Telete or mysteries within walls, and kept 
them under a seal of secrecy.” Upon which of Varro, St. 
Austin thus noteth: ‘ Hic certé totum consilium prodidit 
sapientium, per quos civitates et populi regerentur, “ Varro here 
plainly discovers and betrays the whole counsel and secrecy of 
statesmen and politicians, by whom cities and nations were 
governed, and their very arcanum of government, namely this, 
‘That people were to be deceived in their religion, for their 
own good, and the good of their governors.” The same father 
there adding, “ That evil demons were much gratified with this 
doctrine, and liked this fraud and imposture very well, which 
gave them an advantage to rule and tyrannize, as well over 
the deceivers as the deceived.” Lastly, Strabo also,’ though 
otherwise a grave and sober writer, speaks freely and broadly 
to the same purpose: Ov yap dyAdy re yuvawy Kal mavroc¢ 
xvdaiou mAfSouvc tmaydyev Adyw pee piroadgy, kai mpoo- 
cadécac Ia 1pdc ooteany kal datdrnra cal wloriv, addAd Se Kat 
dia. SetatOamsoviac, TovTo Oo? ovK avev pvOorottac Kai reparteiac, 
“It is not possible that women and others of the vulgar sort 


* De Civit. Dei. lib. 4. cap. 27. p. 84. tom. 7. opp. 

1© Apud Augustinum De Civit. Dei, lib. 4. cap. 31. p. 88. &c. But Varro did not, as 
Dr. Cudworth seems here to hint, write a specific book {On Religions. Whatever of 
his is met with in St. Augustine, on the subject of the gods and religions, is taken 
from his book of Antiquities. 

! Geograph. Jib. 1. p. 18. 
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should be conducted and carried on towards piety, holiness, and 
faith, merely by philosophic reason and truth; but this must be 
done by superstition, and that not without the help of fables 
and prodigious or wonderful narrations.” From whence it is 
plain that Strabo did not only allow a necessity of a civil theology 
besides the natural and philosophical, but also of a fabulous and 
poetical one too. And this is a thing the less to be won- 
dered at in these Pagans, because some Christians also seem 
to acknowledge a kind of truth therein; Synesius himself 
writing after this manner:* Td 6 pgorov xarayeAdosrar 6 


* In Encomio Calvitiei, p. 73. opp. ed Petavii. Svynesius, as is evident from various 
passages of his works, was convinced that the ancient poets, and especially Homer, 
concealed the most important precepts under the fablés which they recorded of the 
gods. Nay, he held the opinion common to the Platonists and Pythagoreans, in con- 
sidering it to be admissible in a philosopher to delude the vulgar with lies, if necessary, 
and to keep the philosophic truth from their knowledge. It will not be inappropriate 
to quote a striking passage of his from the Epistol. 15. addressed to his brother, p. 249, 
Nove péy ody prdoogoc, Exorric wy rdrAnIovc, ovyxwpei ry xpeig Tov PeddecIat: 
dyadoyov yao tor: g@¢ wpdc GANSaay, eai Supa xpdc Sipow Y ovy dpSarpoc tic 
kaxdy dy adrodatcuey dxdnjorov gwroc, cai 9 roic dg9adpewoe Td oxdrog dpedtpo- 
repoy rary cal rd Wevdog dperog elvac riSepar Onuw, cai BAaBEpdy THY GANSEay 
roic obk isytovow lvarivicas xpéc riy rwv dyrwy ivdpyeay, “ The philosophic 
mind, being the inspector of truth, yields to the necessity of lying. For light is aualo- 
gous to truth and the eye tothe common people. And as the eye cannot enjoy excess 
of light without injury to itself, and as darkness is better for those who are affected in 
the eyes, so I hold falsehood to be advantageous to the vulgar, and truth to be hurtful 
to those who are unable to look steadily into the clear light of things.” Add his Epist, 
142. to Herculanius, p. 279. whom he sharply rebukes for having incautiously made 
known certain philosophic doctrines to the common people, and most gravely warns him 
against divulging any mysteries of the kind for the future. Nevertheless, the learned 
Doctor does him injustice in supposing him to have countenanced this opinion as a 
Christian and a bishop. For Synesius says only that a philosopher may do so ; but 
he expressly denies it to be allowable in a Christian teacher, and openly declares, even 
with the solemnity of an oath, that should he be created a bishop, he will by no menns 
follow such a course, I shall quote his own words, from Epist. 105 p. 249. KaXot- 
pevoc dt cic lepwourny, obk akui rpocrouiy Séypara’ Taira Ordy, ravra ay- 
Spwrove papripopat’ Oixeioy ddAn9aa Oey, go Sed wavrwy dvairiog eva 
Bobdopa, “ But if called to the espiscopal office, { am determined not to feign doc- 
trines. To this I call God and men to witness. Truth is allied to God, before whom 
I wish to be ever free from blame.” And a little afterwards: Adypara 62 obec arn- 
Avydoopa, obdé cractdce por wpdc ry yAwrray 7 yvopun, “I will never 
conceal doctrines, neither shall my mind be at variance with my tongue.” There- 
fore, though Synesius considered it not to be inconsistent with the character of a phi- 
losopher to deceive the people and delude them with fables, he held it to be altogether 
unworthy of the office of a Christian bishop. And, preeminent as he was for candour, 
I have no doubt that he adhered to his promises, and always freely expressed the 
sentiments of his mind. Not long ago indeed, J. Toland, a man whose moral per- 
versity corresponded with the depravity of his doctrines, thought fit to call Synesius’ 
faith in question, and to charge him with having violated this pledge: see his 
Clidophorus, or Exoteric and Esoteric Philosophy, a dissertation occupying the second 
place in the book entitled Tetradymus, and published in London, 1720, in 8vo. p. 99. 
But all that he can bring forward in support of this accusation is, that there are certain 
traces in Synesius’ epistles, which show him to have taken the greatest care lest certain 
philosophic precepts should come to the knowledge of the public. But this most 
superficial writer, who took upon himself to ridicule the Christian religion, did not per- 
ceive that Synesius distinguishes the doctrine of Christ from the philosophy to which 
he had been devoted, and wishes himself to be regarded in a two-fold light, as a phi- 
losopher and asa Christian teacher. He considered that the truths of Christianity ought 
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djpuoc, Setrat yap reparelac, “That which is easy and ordinary 
will be contemned by the vulgar or common people; and 
therefore, there is need of something strange and prodigious 
in religion for them.” Flavius Josephus,’ making this free ac- 
knowledgment concerning the wise men among the Greeks: 
Taira rept Seov gpaveiv of copwrara: Soxover rapa rotc "EAAna, 
“That they held the same things concerning God which the Jews 
did ;” adds notwithstanding afterwards, Eic¢ rAjSo¢ SdEatce mpo- 
karetAnupévov, Thy aAdnSeuav rov doyuaroc eEeveyxeiy ovx érdApn- 
cav, “ That they were afraid to declare the truth of this their 
doctrine to the vulgar, prepossessed with other opinions.” And 
indeed, they did not think it safe to declare the natural and 
true theology promiscuously to all; Plato* himself intimating 
as much in these words: Téy roinriy cal rarfoa roves Tov wavrog 
sic wavtacg adbvaroy Atyav, “That as it was hard to find out 
the maker of this universe, so neither, being found out, could 
he be declared to the vulgar.”* Wherefore, since God was so 


by no means to be concealed from the people, or thetongue of a bishop discoursing on 
- sacred things be at variance with his real sentiments ; but, on the other hand, he held 
that all the precepts of philosophy are not adapted for the vulgar, and that it is not in- 
compatible with the character of a philosopher to keep some to themeelves and their 
disciples alone, and to delude the people with figments. I speak not of its being un- 
certain, whether those epistles which Toland appeals to were written before or after he 
was appointed to the office of bishop. We ought to check, as far as truth will permit, 
the shameless temerity of those who, in these our own times, seek to injure the sacred 
cause of Christianity, by loading the ancient prelates with every species of abuse, and 
scruple not to represent them as crafty and dishonest, because, while confining certain 
dogmas within their own breasts, they propounded others to the people. I am not 
indeed so devoted an admirer of the authority of the early fathers, as to feel disposed 
to defend them, in opposition to truth and facts ; but it is sufficient to rouse one’s in- 
dignation, when men, sheer compounds as it were of vice themselves, fasten their foul 
calumnies upon those with whose opinions and doctrines they are in many instances 
almost wholly unacquainted. 

* Contra Apionem, lib. 2. sect. 16. p. 482. tom. 2. ed Havercamp. But the learned 
Doctor does not give the words exactly as they stand in Josephus: Tavra epi Oeov 
gpoveiy of copwraroa wap’ “EdAnow bre piv bdidaySnoary,——— is viv déyery, 
“I mention not at present that the wisest of the Greeks were tafight this opinion re- 
specting God (by Moses)." But this passage of Josephus proves nothing in the present 
question. For who would consider it as conclusive that Plato, Socrates, Pythagoras, 
and the rest of the principal philosophers, secretly agreed with the Jews, merely because 
it is so asserted by Josephus, who was himself a Jew, and is here speaking in praise of 
his own nation? What reply would Josephus have given, if any one had asked him, 
how he came to know, that Plato had been instructed by Moses, and secretly favoured 
the Jewish doctrines ? 

* In Timzo, cap. 13. p. 236. ed. Fabricii. 

4 Besides the passages here adduced, many others are to be met with in ancient 
authors, to the effect that the plain and simple truth cannot at all times be disclosed to 
the common people, but ought to be conveyed to them under the guise of fables and 
symbols. Clemens Alexandr, Stromat. lib. 5. cap. 8. p. 671. tells us that this course 
was generally approved of by philosophers: O8 pévoy Alyéwreor of AoyiKwraros, 
wodc 62 cai rév GAXrAwy BapBapwy beoe girovogiac weixSnoay, rd cupBodrtKdy 
eldoc tZnAwoay, “ Not only the most intelligent Egyptians, but all those who were 
devoted to philosophy among the other barbarous nations, admired the symbolical 
mode of instruction.” And to the same purport, Origen and the other ancient Chris- 
tian fathers. Sallustius, in his book De Diis et Mundo, cap. 3, p. 246. in T. Gale’s 
Seriptor. Mythologic. Td piv wdvrag ry epi Ocwy dAnSeaay diddoneay bide, 
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hard to be understood, they conceived it necessary, that the 
vulgar should be permitted to worship him in his works, by parts 
and piece-meal, according to the various manifestations of himself; 
that is, should have a civil theology at least, distinct from the 
natural and philosophical, if not another fabulous one too. 


Toig pay dvonro, ded rd pr) SbvacSar parvSdvey, caragpdvnoy, roic de 
omovdaloc pgSupiay iurocdt? rd bt dtd ptSwy radrnSic ixuepdrray, rodc piy 
Kkaragpovety ob ig, rovc dt girocogeiy dvayxdZea, ‘To attempt to teach all 
men the simple truth, in respect to the gods, would in the unintelligent, from their 
inability to learn, breed contempt, and in the studious, indolence: whereas, to dis- 
guise the truth in fables prevents the former from despising it, and compels the 
latter to philosophize.” Phornutus, De Natura Deor. cap. 35. p. 235. Ofrw d2 ay 
eldiva cai rddXAa rev pudSunde wapadedooSate wept Oewy Soxobyrwy dvayayeiv 
Séivaio, weoSeic, bre obxy of Tuydvreg tyévoyra of wadawol, addAd cai 
curviévat ry Tov céopov pdoty ixavoi, kai wpdc Td dtd cupBdr\wYv Kai aivytypatwy 
grrocogyoas wxepi abrijc everrigopor, “In this manner you will be able to refer to 
the truth all the other fabulous accounts handed down on the subject of the gods, 
being persuaded that the ancients were men of no ordinary wisdom, but able to 
understand the nature of the world, and happy in their mode of explaining it by 
means of symbols and figures.” Dionysius Halicarnassus, or whatever other author it 
was, in his Vita Homeri, p. 323. ed. T. Gale: Ei dé dt’ aixypdruy rai puSimnoy 
Adywy revay Lugalveras rd vohnpara, o8 ypy wapddogoy HyeioQat, ‘* Moreover, 
that he (Homer) expresses his sentiments by figures and certain fabulous narratives, 
ought not to be deemed strange.” Totro yap airwy ray apxyalwy o¢, 
“For this custom of the ancients is the reason,” Swe of dpateic pr caragpo- 
veo robrwy, oy od Stvavrac cuyiéyvat, “why the ignorant do not despise those 
things which they cannot understand.” And who has not heard of the symbols of 
Pythagoras, of the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, and other things of the kind? To 
declare freely my own mind, however, I hive ever entertained very strong doubts 
on the whole of this matter. I really admit that wise men formerly kept many 
doctrines to themselves, or taught them only to their more favoured disciples, to avoid 
provoking the fury of the superstitious multitude; I grant also that moral precepts 
were frequently put forth in the garb of fable, with the view of being more readily 
instilled into men's minds; and moreover, that some philosophers were continually re- 
peating certain short and pithy sayings, in order to excite in their hearers the recol- 
lection of particular duties and doctrines, without a long circuit of words. But I 
can never bring myself to believe that any ancient philosopher was so besotted and 
insane as to impart to the people sound and noble precepts on God and divine things, 
clothed and disguised in ridiculous, obscene, and most absurd fables. In the first 
place, I question the authority of almost all the ancient writers who affirm this to 
have been the case, partly because they bring forward no argument in proof, partly 
because the very interpretations of these fables, which they foist upon their readers, 
are forced and admirably at variance with each other, and lastly, because I observe 
most of these authors to possess more ingenuity than judgment. I speak not of its 
having been manifestly the interest of almost all those who attributed so much recon- 
dite wisdom to the fables, that such should be the general belief, in order that they 
might the more easily confirm the doctrines which they themselves deemed true by the 
testimonies of the ancients, whose authority was always held in the very highest esti- 
mation. In the second place, I can see no reason why the ancients should have 
betaken themselves to this course. Wise men, we are told, were anxious to exclude 
the vulgar, rude and ignorant as it was for the most part from the knowledge of divine 
truths, which require a mind already purified and polished by learning. On that 
account they used the disguise of fables, lest these mysteries should be divulged to the 
uninitiated. If this be true, then truly these ancient professors of wisdom must have 
been wonderfully clever and ingenious! They are unwilling that the people should 
become acquainted with these mysteries: whether wisely or otherwise, I shall not now 
inquire. But in order to obtain this end, they invent the most foolish and ridiculous 
fables, and in these, conceal what they consider to be the most important of precepts ; 
a course, in my opinion, the most absurd. It certainly would have been much better 
to have kept these doctrines altogether secret, especially as they were not at all 
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XXKV. We have now dispatched the first of those three 
heads proposed to be insisted on, viz. that the Pagans worshipped 
one and the same supreme God, under many personal names, so 
that much of their polytheism was but seeming and phantastical, 
and indeed nothing but the polyonymy of one supreme God, 
they making many poetical and political gods of that one natural 
God; and thus worshipping God by parts and piece-meal, ac- 
cording to that clear acknowledgment of Maximus Madaurensis® 
before cited: Unius summi Dei virtutes, per mundanum opus 
diffusas, nos multis vocabulis invocamus; et dum ejus quasi 
quedam membra carptim variis supplicationibus prosequimur, 
totum colere videmur, “ The virtues of the one supreme God 
diffused throughout the whole world, we (Pagans) invoke under 
many several names; and so prosecuting, with our supplications, 
his as it were divided members, must needs be thought to worship 
him whole, we leaving out nothing of him.” We shall proceed 


obliged to communicate them, than to have imposed in this manner upon the mul- 
titude. But first, these clever persons disclose in a certain way that which they wish 
nobody to know, and which they had the power of keeping to themselves: secondly, 
place instead of selecting honourable and beautiful images, they clothe it in the groasest 
and most absurd fables, and subject themselves to the risk of having that brought to 
light which they wished to be unknown: and lastly, without the slightest reason, 
disgrace themselves as philosophers by contaminating the ignorant and innocent vulgar 
with the foulest errors. The man who wishes to keep all others in ignorance of philo- 
sophical truths, which he himself has discovered with great Jabour, although he may 
err, is nevertheless in some measure excusable: but he who without any necessity 
deceives those whom he is desirous of excluding from his rites, and when he might 
have been silent, fills them with impious doctrines, dangerous to the welfare of the 
state and subversive of all virtue and morality, ought to be an object of detestation to 
~ all good men, and to be ignominiously expelled from the society of philosophers. Let 
those, therefore, who assert that the ancient sages veiled great and important truth in 
evigmas and fables, consider the light they are representing them in by ascribing to 
them such fallacies and impostures. But some one will object perhaps: What do you 
say as to the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and the symbols of Pythagoras? Are not these 
proofs that there existed men who considered this mode of veiling the truths to be 
useful and beneficial ? To speak candidly, I think very Jittle of either, and am not one 
of those who are eternally labouring to discover in them hidden treasures. The symbols 
of Pythagoras I hold to be proofs not of profound wisdom but of gross superstition in 
this philosopher. For example, he forbade his disciples to eat beans. This precept, 
notwithstanding all that may be said of its*recondite sense by so many of the ancients 
and moderns, I accept without any interpretation ; and that Iam not wrong in doing 
so, I can demonstrate, if necessary, by such arguments, drawn from the history of 
Pythagoras, as no impartial man will be disposed to impugn. But, when once Py- 
thagoras had acquired a great reputation for learning and wisdom, his unthinking 
admirers easily suffered themselves to suppose that every sentence he uttered con- 
tained some recondite precept or other of wonderful importance. On the hieroglyphics 
of the Egyptians, I have already stated my opinion. Nor do I now abandon it. The 
Egyptian priests having accidentally discovered certain columns of a bygone age, 
roarked with various figures and characters, and being ignorant of this mode of ancient 
writing, rashly concluded, that the earliest inhabitants of Egypt had expressed all their 
wisdom and learning in those characters. Each therefore exercised his own genius in 
interpreting them, and conceived he would be acting wisely by following the same 
example, and making known his thoughts by signs and figures of his own. Consult 
our remarks professedly upon this subject above. 
* Apud Augustinum Epist. 16. p. 15. tom. 2. opp. 
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to the second head proposed, that besides this polyonymy of one 
supreme God in the poetical and civil theology of the Pagans, 
which was their seeming and phantastic polytheism, they had 
another real polytheism also; they acknowledging in their 
natural and philosophic theology likewise a millaphicity of gods, 
that is, of substantial understanding beings, superior to men, 
really existing in the world. Which though they were called by 
them gods, yet were they not therefore supposed to be ayévunros 
and avroyeveic, “ unmade and self-existent, or independent 
beings,” but all of them (one only excepted) yewvnrot Seot, “ ge- 
nerated gods,”"* according to the larger notion of that word 
before declared ; that is, though not xara ypdvoy, yet at least, 
am’ airfae yevvnrol, though not as “made in time,” yet as “ pro- 
duced from a superior cause.” Plutarch ape this for 
one amongst his Platonic questions, why 6 aywratw Orde, “ the 
highest and supreme God,” was called by Plato, both the father 
and maker of all things, gives this reply to it in the words 
before cited: *H rov piv Sewy trav yevynror cal tov avOourwr 
mario tari (we "“Ounpog érovouaZe) roiunrng 6& twv adéywv Kat 
apiywv, “That perhaps he was said to be the father of all the 
generated gods and of men (as he is also styled in Homer) but 
the maker of all other irrational and inanimate beings.” From 
which passage of Plutarch’s it plainly appears, that the 6 avwrarw 
Gzdc, “the one highest God,” being every way ayéfyvnroc, “ un- 
made” and “ unproduced,” was thought to be the maker or father 
of all the other gods, therefore called yevynrot. Which is further 
plainly declared elsewhere by the same Plutarch in these words :f 
TAdtrwvoe¢ waréoa cal rontyy Tov re kéopou Kal Tw GAAwy yev- 
vnTwY TOV ayEvnToY Kal aidiov Oedv erovopdZovroc, “ Plato 
calleth the one unmade and eternal God the father and maker of 
the world, and of all other things generated.” And though some 
of those many gods of Plato’s were by him also called atd:oz, or 
“ eternal,” yet were they likewise yeyvnrot too, in another sense, 
that js, “ produced” and “ derived,” by way- of emanation, from 
that one, who is every way ayévynroc, “ underived and inde- 
pendent upon any other cause,” And thus Proclus universally 
pronounces :{ T6 elvat Seove wavrec of Seol Sta Tov mpwrov Exouct 
Sedv, “ All the gods owe their being gods to the first God,” he 
adding, that he is therefore called mnyn rij¢ Sedrnroc, “ the 
fountain of the godhead.” 

Wherefore the “ many gods” of the intelligent Pagans were 


* P. 243, 254. 

6 Every one who has looked into either Plautus or Plotinus will be aware that the 
junior Platonists made this distinction between generation card yodvoy and generation 
an’ airiag. But that the same was obsefved by all the more intelligent of those who 
in a certain measure asserted a plurality of gods, as the learned Doctor seems to-assume, 
is more J think than can be proved. 

+ Sympos, lib. 8. c. J]. [P. 718.] t Theol. P. lib, 3. 07. [P. 132.] 
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derived from one God, and but tbzoupyot duvduec (as Plutarch 
somewhere calls them), “the subservient powers,” or “ ministers . 
of the one supreme, unmade Deity.” hich (as hath been 
before seed ) was frequently called by these Pagans Qeic, 
“ God,” nar’ 2ox7v, or in way of eminency ; as likewise were 
those other inferior, or generated gods, in way of distinction 
from him, called Seo, “ the gods.” And accordingly the sense 
of Celsus is thus represented in Origen:* Ozove dnutovpyove 
svar wavtTwy awudrwrv, pdovn¢g Wuxic Epyov ovanc Ccov, “ That 
the gods were the makers of the bodies of all animals, the souls 
of them only being the work of god.” Moreover, these inferior 
gods are styled by Ammianus Marcellinus,f substantiales potes- 
tates, “ substantial powers,” probably in way of distinction from 
those other pagan gods, that were not substantial, but only so 
many names and notions of the one supreme god, or his powers 
severally personated and deified, which substantial powers of 
Am. Mareellinus, (as divination and prophecy was, by their 
means, imparted to men) were all said to be subject to that one 
sovereign Deity called Themis: whom (saith he) the ancient 
theologers seated in cubili et solio Jovis, ‘“‘ in the bed-chamber 
and throne of Jupiter ;” as indeed some of the poets have made 
her to be the wife of J sien and others his sister. And Anax- 
archust in Plutarch styles her wapedpov rov Atdc, “ Jupiter's 
assessor,” though that philosopher abused the fable, and grossly 
depraved the meaning of it, as if it signified wav ré spay Giv urd 
rov kparovvroc Séurov selva xal Skaov, “ That whatsoever is 


* Lib. 4. p. 200. © + Lib. 22. 

7 Historiar. lib. 21. cap. 1. p. 268. Substantiales, says he, potestates ritu diverso 
placatee, velut ex perpetuis sortium venis vaticinia mortalitati suppeditant, ‘‘ The sub- 
stantial powers appeased by different rites supply prophecies to mortals as if from per- 
petual fountains of oracles.” Dr. Cudworth, however, appears to me to be guilty of 
two errors in interpreting this passage. I. He supposes the sudstantial powers to be 
so called by Ammianus, by way of distinguishing the really subsisting from the ficti- 
tious gods. This is a conjecture, resting upon no foundation. In this passage the sub- 
stantial powers are no doubt those demons which the Platonists, whose doctrine Am- 
mianus appears from various parts of his History to have favoured, supposed to preside 
over divination. On these gods or demons Jamblichus discourses at some length De 
Mysteriis Acgyptior. sect. 3. cap. 11. p.72. &c. But why Ammianus calls these 
demons substantial is as difficult to be understood as the whole of his style, which 
much perplexes readers by its harshness and obscurity. In lib. 14. cap. 11. p. 59. 
he calls Nemesis or Adrastea also substantialem tutelam, “substantial protection,” 
which throws no greater light upon the signification of this word. I suspect Ammianus 
means by substantial powers those which are not bound to certain parte of the world, 
but wander about freely and subeist alone. For, like the Platonists, whose precepts he 
followed, he believed certain genii or demons to reside in the stars, elements, earth, 
fountains, and the like: according to him these powers were not substantial, since they 
had no substance of their own, but made use as it were of that of others. Whereas 
the substantial powers are those which subsist independently of any body of the kind. 
II. He tells us that Ammianus makes these powers subject to Themis as their sove- 
reign deity. This, however, he states according to his own sense, and not upon the 
authority of Ammianus, with whom nothing of the kind is to be found. 

t Vit. Alex. [P. 596. tom. 1. opp.] 
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done by the sovereign power, is therefore just and right:” 
whereas the true moral thereof was this, that justice or righte- 
ousness sits in council with God, and in his mind and will, pre- 
scribes laws to nature and the whole world. Themis therefore 
was another name of God, amongst the Pagans, according to his 
universal consideration, besides those before mentioned: and 
when Plato, in his book of laws,® would have men to swear by 
the names of those three gods, Jupiter, Apollo, and Themis ;* 
these were but 30 many several partial notions of the one supreme 
Deity ; the meaning thereof being no other than this, as Pighius 
observeth, Timore divino, veritate ipsa, ac equitate sanciri 
debere juramenta. In Jove.enim summi numinis potestatem, 
falsi ac perjurii vindicem; in Apolline veritatis lumen; in 
Themide, jus, fas, atque licitum esse intelligitur. Est enim 
Themis ipsa lex xterna atque universalis, mundo ac nature pre- 
ecripta; or, according to Cicero, Ratio recta summi Jovis. And 
Ficinus, in his commentary as to the main agreeth herewith. 
So that, when the pagan theologers affirmed? the Numen of 
Themis to preside over the spirits of the elements, and all those 
other substantial powers, from whom divination was participated 
te men; their meaning thcrein was clearly no other than this ; 
that there was one supreme Deity ruling over all the other gods, ' 
and that the divine mind, which prescribeth laws to nature and 
the whole world, and contains all the fatal decrees in it, according 
to the evolution of which things come to pass in the world, was 
the fountain from whence all divination proceeded; as these 
secrets were more or less imparted from thence to those inferior 
created spirits. The philosophy of the pagan theology amongst 
the Greeks was plainly no other than this; that there is one 
unmade self-existent Deity, the original of all, and that there 
are many other substantial powers or spirits, created by it, as the 
ministers of its providence in the world: but there was much of 
poetry, or poetic fancy, intermingled with this philosophy, as 
the flourish to it, to make up their pagan theology. 


® Lib. 12. p. 685. opp. I am ignorant, however, where Dr. Cudworth discovered 
that the opinion here expressed was Plato's. 

* De Dea Themide, p. 39. , 

® In writing this the learned Doctor had in his mind Ammianus alone, whose passage 
we have just been discussing. But. as we remarked before, he is mistaken in stating 
that Ammianus speaks of the spirits of the elements: for Ammianus mentions only 
one spirit. Into the meaning of the fable concerning Themis I shall not at present 
inquire. Besides Alb, Pighius, whose book De Themide has been republished by 
J. Gronovius in his Antiquit. Greec. tom. 9. and the authors mentioned by J. Alb. 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Grae. lib. 1. cap. 35. p. 241. the celebrated Jo. Fred. Hom- 
bergk Zum Yach, in a specific work intitled Themis, seu de Ortu Legis terne 
secundum Sententiam Grecorum, Magburg. 1725. 4. has displayed much learning in 
the attempt to develope the truths of this fuble. I cannot but acknowledge, however, 
that the whole history of Themis and every thing recorded of this goddess seem to 
me to refute the opinion of those who conceive Themis to be the supreme Deity 
himeelf, or one of the names by which he was designated by the ancients. 
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Thus, as hath been before declared, the Pagans held both one 
God, and many gods, in different senses; one unmade self-ex- 
istent Deity, and many generated or created gods; Onatus'® the 
Pythagorean declaring, that they who asserted one only God, 
and not many, “ understood not what the dignity and majesty 
of the divine transcendency consisted in, namely in ruling over 
gods ;” and Plotinus' conceiving, that the supreme god was most 
of all glorified, not by being “contracted into one,” but “by 
having multitudes of gods, derived from him, and dependent on 
him ;” and that the honour done to them redounded unto him. 
Where there are two things to be distinguished; first, that, 
according to the pagan Theists, God was no solitary being; but 
that there were multitudes of gods, or substantial powers, and 
living understanding natures, superior to men, which were neither 
self-existent, nor yet generated out of matter, but all generated 
or created from one supreme. Secondly, that forasmuch as these 
were all supposed to have some influence, more or less, upon the 
government of the world, and the affairs of mankind, they were 
therefore all of them conceived to be the due objects ae men’s 
religious worship, adoration and invocation; and accordingly 
was the n devotion scattered amongst them all. Nor were 
the gods of the oriental Pagans neither mere dead statues and 
images, as some would conclude from the Scripture, but “ living 
understanding beings, superior to men,” (though worshipped in 
images) according to that reply of the Chaldeans, in Daniel to 
Nebuchadnezzar, when he required them to tell his dream, 
“ There is none other, that can show this thing before the king, 
except those gods, whose dwelling is not with flesh ;” that is, the 
immortal gods, or who are eaalied. above the condition of human 
frailty. ‘Though some conceive,® that these words are to be un- 
derstood of a peculiar sort of gods; namely, that this was such 
a thing, as could not be done by those demons and lower aérial 
gods, which frequently converse with men, but was reserved toa 

igher rank of gods, who are above human converse. Now, as 
to the former of these two things, that God is no solitary being, 
but that there are multitudes of understanding beings superior 
superior to men, the creatures and ministers of one supreme 
God ; the Scriptures both of the Old and New Testaments fully 
agree with the Pagans herein: “ Thousand thousands ministered 
unto him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stood before 


10 Libro Mepi Oeod cai Geiov apud Stoheum in Eclogis Physic. lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 4.” 

1 I should like him to have pointed out the place where Plotinus has said so. Of 
all the passages in this author, which treat of the gods, I have not been able to meet 
- with one entirely corresponding to the sentiment here given. 

2 The opinion here glanced at is that of Hugo Grotius, Comm. ad h. L p. 412. ed. 
Paris, which I should not positively reject, although I consider the interpretation of 
those, who suppose the Magians to mean the gods generally, is equally probable. 
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him ;”e and “ Ye are come to an innumerable company of 
angels.” But the latter of them, that religious worship and 
invocation doth of right belong to these created spirits, is con- 
stantly denied and condemned in these writings, that being a 
thing peculiarly reserved to that one God, who was the creator 
of heaven and earth. And thus is that prophecy of Jeremy to 
be understood, expressed in the Chaldaic tongue, that so the 
Jews might have it in readiness for those Chaldean idolaters, 
when they came into Babylon: “ Thus shall ye say unto them, 
the gods, that have not made the heavens and the earth, shall 
perish from the earth, and from under these heavens.”{ That is, 
there shall come a time when none shall be “ religiously wor- 
shipped” any where upon the face of the whole earth, save only 
that God who made the- heavens and the earth, and he without 
images too. Which prophecy, but in part yet fulfilled, shall 
then have its complete accomplishment, when the kingdoms of 
this world shall become the laneelowns of our Lord and of his 
Christ.§ And thus is the controversy rightly stated betwixt 
the Pagans and the Christians by Lactantius:* Sed fortasse 
at aliquis & nobis, quod apud Ciceronem querit Hortensius ; 
31 Deus unus est, que esse beata solitudo queat? Tanquam 
nos, qui unum esse dicimus, desertum ac solitarium esse dicamus. 
Habet enim ministros, quos vocamus nuntios. Et est istud 
verum, quod dixisse Senecam supra retuli; genuisse regni sui 
ministros Deum. Veridm hi neque dii sunt, neque deos se 
vocari aut coli volunt; quippe, qui nihil preter jussum ac volun- 
tatem Dei faciant, “ As iP we who say, there is but one God, 
therefore made a solitary and deserted Deity. Whereas we 
acknowledge, that God hath his ministers, whom we call angels: 
and we grant that to be true, which was before cited out of 
Seneca, that God hath generated or created ministers of his 
kingdom. But these are neither gods, nor would they be 
called gods, nor worshipped; forasmuch as they only exe- 
cute the will and command of God.” And again afterwards 
to the same purpose: Si eos multitudo delectat, non duodecim 
dicimus, nec trecentos sexaginta quinque (ut Orpheus) sed innu- 
merabiles, et arguimus eorum errores in diversum, qui tam paucos 
putant. Sciant tamen, quo nomine appellari debeant; né Deum 
verum violent, cujus nomen exponunt, dum pluribus tribuunt, 
&c. “If multitude delight them, we say not, that there are 
twelve, nor yet three hundred and sixty-five, as Orpheus, but in- 
numerable. And we tax their error, on the contrary, who think 
them to be so few. Nevertheless, let them know by what name 
they ought to be called, lest they violate the true God, whose 
' * Dan. vii, 10. + Heb. xii, 22. 


$ Jer. x. 11. § Rev. xi. 15. 
° Instit. Divin. lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 50. 51. 
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name is profaned when it is ouen to many.” From which pas- 
sages of Lactantius it plainly appeareth, that the main contro- 
versy between the Christians and the Pagans was then only 
this, “ Whether or no the created ministers of the supreme 
God might be called gods, and religiously worshipped.” But 
this pagan objection against the solitary Deity of the Christians 
is by some ancient Christian writers also otherwise answered ; 
namely, from those three hypostases or persons of the trinity; 
they affirming upon that account, that though Christians did not 
‘ acknowledge such a multitude of gods as the Pagans, yet did 
they not therefore make God a solitary and sterile being, before 
the creation neither, as the Jews did; but went in a middle way 
betwixt Jews and Pagans, they interpreting Moses also his 
faciamus hominem, to this sense. 

XXXVI. We shall now show particularly what these many 
gods of the Pagans were. It hath been often observed, that the 

agans were divided in their philosophic or natural theology, as 
to their opinions concerning the supreme God; some of them 
thinking, rd Octov 2Eyonuévoy elvar rng bAne i pitiese “ that the 
supreme Deity was an abstract being, elevated above nature and 
the whole world ;” but others, that he was nothing higher than 
an anima mundi, or “soul of the world.” Now the former of 
these two were chiefly amongst the Greeks, the Pythagoreans 
and the Platonists, who had accordingly several distinctions 
amongst them concerning their gods, as between the trepndaputoe 
Seot and the eykdomtot, “ the super-mundane and the mundane 
gods ;” the Scot aidio: and the yevnrot, the “ eternal” and the 
*‘ generated gods ;” that word “ latter” being now taken in a 
narrower and more confined sense, for such as were made in 
time, or had a beginning of their existence: and lastly, the 
vonrot Yeot and the aicSnroi, the “ intelligible” and the “ sen- 
sible gods."* And the trepxdopiotr, atdcoe and vonrot Seot, 
“ supermundane, eternal,” and “ intelligible gods,” of these Py- 
thagoreans and Platonists, were first of all, and principally, those 
TotIc apxtKat wroordoec (as Plotinus calls them), those “ three 
divine bopostancs,” that have the nature of principles in the uni- 
verse, viz. Tagathon or Hen, Nous and Psyche, or Monad, Mind 
and Soul. That this trinity was not first of all a mere invention 
of Plato’s, but much ancienter than him, is plainly affirmed by 
Plotinus in these words:* Kat elva: rode Adyouc rotcde pT 
' katvove, pn 6&8 viv, adda wadat piv sipjoIat wy avarerrapévwe, 
rovc O2 vuv Adyouc tEnynrac éxeivwv yeyovévat’ papruploic mioTw- 
cautvore rac dd&ac rabrac maAatag elvat, rote avrov Truv TIAarwvoe 
Yoaupacw’ iprrero piv ovv cat [lappevidne wpdrepov rig romabrne 

* On all these gods of the junior Platonists no one will be consulted to greater ad- 


vantage than Proclus in his Theologia Platonica. 
* Ennead 5, lib}. [P. 489.] 
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ddEnc, “ That these doctrines are not new, nor of yesterday, 
but have been very anciently delivered, though obscurely (the 
discourses now extant being but explications of them) appears 
from Plato’s own writings; Parmenides before him having 
insisted on them.” 

Now it is well known that Parmenides was addicted to the 
Pythagoric sect, and therefore probable that this doctrine of a 
divine triad was one of the arcanums of that school also. Which 
is further confirmed from hence, because Numenius a famous 
Pythagorean entertained it as such. And Moderatus (as Sim- 
plicius informeth us) plainly affrmeth this trinity of principles 
to have been a Pythagoric cabala:* Oiroc yap xara rove Mv@a- 
yooelouc TO pév Hpwroy tv uréip ro Sy xal wacav ovalav arogal- 
vera To 62 Acérepoy tv, Step tort rd SvTwe Sv Kat vonrov, Ta 
elon pnoty elvar’ rd 62 Tplrov Swrep tort YuyiKoy, peréyety TOU Evdg 
kal tay eidowy, ‘ This (Moderatus) declareth that, according to 
the Pythagoreans, the first one or unity is above all essence; 
that the second one, which is that which truly is, and intelligible, 
according to them, is the ideas; and that the third, which is 

sychical or soul, partaketh both of the first unity, and of the 
ideas.” Lastly, we have Jamblichus’ testimony aleo in Proclys*® 
to the same purpose: Tpei¢ elvat Yeove robrove Kat mapa Toic 
IlvSayopelorg tuvouptvouc, “That there were three gods also 
praised by the Pythagoreans.” Now we have before showed 
that Pythagoras’ hilosophy was derived from the Orphic 
cabala, whic Proclus in another placet thus fully testifieth: 
*Araca yap 9 map "EAXnat Oeodoyla rie “Opguxii¢ éort pvotaye- 
ylac Exyovoc’ mowrou piv [uaydpou rapa AyAaogpypov ra sept 
Se@v Soya dedayBevroc’ Aeuréoou 2 NAdtwvog brodeEauévou rv 
mavreAyn wept tobrwy imorhuny Ee tre twy Tlv@ayopeiwy «at 
Opgexwyv youpparwr, “ All the eno ey, of the Greeks was 
derived from the Orphic Mystagogia; Pythagoras being first 
instructed by Aglaophemus in the Orphic Orgia, or mysteries 
concerning the gods; and Plato being the next who received a 

erfect knowledge of all these divine things, both out of the 

ythagoric and the Orphic writings.” And that a trinity was 
part of that Orphic cabala, we have already proved out of 
Amelius, he affirming (in Proclus) that Plato’s three kings were 
the same with Orpheus’ trinity of Phanes, Uranus, and Cronus. 


*Moreover, since all these three, Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato, 


travelling into Egypt, were there initiated in that arcane 

theology of the Egyptians (called Hermaical), it seemeth prob- 

able (as was before observed) that this doctrine of a divine triad 

was also part of the arcane theology of the Egyptians. It hath 
* In Ar. Phys. p. 50. - | 


§ Comm. in Timeum Platon. lib. 2. p. 94. 
+ Theol. Plat. lib. 1. cap. 6. [P. 13.] 
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been also noted that there were some footsteps of siich a trinity 
in the Mithraic mysteries amongst the Persians, derived from 
Zoroaster; as likewise that it was expressly contained in the 
magic or Chaldaic oracles, of whatsoever authority they may be. 
Moreover, it hath been signified that the Samothracians had 
very anciently a certain trinity of gods, that were the highest of 
all their gods, and that called by an Hebrew name too, Cabbirim, 
or the mighty gods: and that from thence the Roman Capitoline 
trinity of gods was derived; the second whereof was Minerva, 
which among the Latins, as Athena among the Greeks, was 
understood to signify the divine wisdom. aati: the ternary, 
or triad, was not only accounted a sacred number amongst the 
Pythagoreans, but also, as containing some mystery in nature, 
was therefore made use of by other Greeks and Pagans, in their 
religious rites; as Aristotle informeth us:* Ard rapa rie picewe 
elAngpdrec Borep vdpouc ixelvng, al mpd rag aytotelacg trav Sev 
xeeuea rq apiOuq@ rodrw, “ Wherefore from nature, and as it 
were observing her laws, have we taken this number of three, 
making use of the same in the sacrifices of the gods, and other 
purifications,”® 

Now since it cannot well be conceived, how such a trinity of 
divine hypostases should be first discovered merely by human 
wit and reason, though there be nothjng in it (if rightly under- 
stood) that is repugnant to reason; and since there are in the 
ancient writings of the Old Testament certain significations of a 
plurality in the Deity, or of more than one hypostasis, we may 
reasonably conclude that which Ploclus asserteth of this trinity, 
as it was contained in the Chaldaic Oracles, to be true, that it 
was at first Seomapadoroc SeoAoyla, “a theology of divine tradi- 
tion or revelation,” or a divine cabala, viz. amongst the Hebrews 
first, and from them afterwards communicated to the Egyptians 
and other nations. Neither ought it be thought any considerable 
objection to the contrary because the Platonists, Pythagoreans, 
and other Pagan theologers, did not express this their trinity, in 
the very wor, of the Athanasian Creed, nor according to the 
form of the Nicene council. Forasmuch as this mystery was 
gradually imparted to the world, and that first but sparingly to 


* De Celo, lib. 1. cap. 5. [Car. 1, p. 610. tom. 1. opp.] . 

* On the Orphic, Persian, and Pythagoric trinity 1 have already said what will 
suffice to explain the nature of this subject. But such remarks as seem to me 
to be required by way of illustration or stricture upon the long and erudite digres- 
sion here entered into on the Platonic trinity, I purpose bringing forward altogether in 
the Preface. For as our excellent author paye but little attention to arrangement, and 
frequently separates matters which it would have been better to discuss in connexion, 
I am afraid to follow his example, and to examine all his conclusions in parts, lest I 
should confuse and perplex my readers. I pase over other reasons, which Jead me to 
consider it the preferable course to explain the whole of this disputation, which since 
Dr, Cudworth’s time has given rise to various controversies, in continued and un- 
interrupted order. 


v 
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the Hebrews themselves, either in their written or oral calaba; 
but afterwards more fully under Christianity, the whole frame 
whereof was built thereupon. Nevertheless was it not so dis- 
tinctly and precisely determined, nor so punctually and scrupu- 
lously stated among the Christians neither, till after the rising 
up of heresies concerning it. Nor when all was done, did the 
orthodox themselves at first universally agree in the signification 
of the word “Opobctog, “ co-essential,” or “consubstantial.” Nor 
lastly, is it a thing at all to be wondered at, that in such a 
difficult and mysterious point as this, there should be some 
diversity of apprehensions amongst the reputed orthodox Chris- 
tians themselves; and much less therefore amongst pagans and 
philosophers. However, we freely acknowledge, that as this 
divine cabala was but little understood by many of those who 
entertained it among the Pagans, so was it by divers of them 
much depraved and adulterated also. 

For first, the Pagans universally called this their trinity, a 
trinity of gods, rév Dpwrov, rév Actrepoy, and rév Tpfrov Sedv, 
‘‘ the first, the second,” and “the third god;” as the more philo- 
sophical amongst them called it also a trinity of causes, and a 
trinity of principles, and sometimes a trinity of opificers. ‘Thus 
is this cabala of the trinity styled in Proclus, 4 ray Toray Jewv 
mapddoate, “the tradition of the three gods.” And accordingly 
is it said of Numenius by him, that rpci¢ avupwhaa¢ Jeovc, he 
did roawydayv «xaXeiv, wamrov, tyyovoy, ardyovoy, “having 
the three gods, tragically or affectedly called them the grand- 
father, the son, and the nephew ;” Numenius thereby intimating 
that as the second of these gods was the offspring of the first 
god, so the third, called the nephew of the first, was derived 
both from him and from the second; from the first as the grand- 
father, and from the second, as the father of him. Harpocration 
likewise, Atticus, and Amelius, are said by Proclus to have 
entertained this same cabala or tradition of the three gods, the 
latter of these styling them BaciAkac rocic, and rorrrév Onutovo- 
yov, “three kings,” and “three opificers,” or makers of the 
whole world. In like manner Plotinus, speaking of the second 
of these three hypostases (that is, vote, “ the first mind” or “in- 
tellect ”), calls him dsérepov Oxdy, “the second god :”t Kai Ged¢ 
avrn y pvatc, kat Osd¢e Attrepoc, mpopalywy Eaurdv, wolv dpav 
éxeivov’ 6 82 UreoxdOnrat cat bwepldpurat ert Kadjjc¢ ovTwe olov 
kontisoc, f & avrov tEfprnrat’ ta yay éxetvoy Balvovra pr iw 
apbyou tivdc, py 8 ab eri Wye ebSde BeEnxévat, adr’ elvat 
avr xaAXoc aphyavoy rod avrov mooidy, “ And this nature is 
God, I say a second God, offering himeelf to view, before that 
other god can be seen, who is seated above, this being as it were 


* In Timawum Plat. p. 93. + Ibid. ~ Ennead 5. lib, 5. cap. 3. [P. 522.] 
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the glorious throne of him. For it is not fit that he should be 
immediately seated in any that is inanimate; nor in mere soul 
neither, but that there should be such an immense pulchritude 
and splendour shining before him, like the pomp and procession 
before the t king.” He also elsewhere mentions all these three 
gods together, making this world to be an image of them all :* 
Eixdrwo otv Abysrat ovroc 6 Kdopoc eixwy ael elxoviZopevog’ 
iotnxdtwv piv tov mpwrov, kai Seurépou, rou O2 rplrov, totnxdro¢g 
piv cat avrov, add’ év rp bAy, cal Kara cuubéEnxog Kivoupévor, 
“‘ Wherefore this world may well be called an image, it depend- 
ing upon that above (as an image in a glass), which is threefold. 
hereof the first and second God always stand immoveably ; 
the third likewise is in itself stable too, but accidentally moved 
by reason of the mobility of matter and things below it.” And 
that we may here give a taste of the mystical theology and 
enthusiasm of these Platonists too, Porphyrius in his life of 
Plotinus’ afhrmeth, that both Plotinus and himself had some- 
times experience of a kind of ecstatic union with the first of 
these three gods, that which is above mind and understanding: 
floAXdKic tvayourt éaurbv cic roy mpwroyv Kat trékewwa rdv rai¢ 
évvolatc, épavn exeivog 6 pyre mopdiy, pyre tiva idlavExwr, brip 
82 vowv cat wav ro vonroy iSauaivor @ oy Kat tye Tloppbpto¢g 
dwak \éyw tAnotacat cal EvwSnva, “ Plotinus often endeavourin 
to raise up his mind to the first and highest God, that G 
sometimes appeared to him, who hath neither form nor idea, but 
is placed above intellect, and all that ig intelligible; to whom I 
Porphyrius affirm myself to have been once united in the sixty- 
eighth year of my age.” And again afterwards: TéXo¢ air@ Kat 
axowoc Hv, rd évwSijvar cal tweAdoat Ty emt wat Jew, Ervye 82 
rerpakic wou, Ste cuviuny avTw, Tov axotou robrov, “ Plotinus’ 
chief aim and scope was, to be united to, and conjoined with the 
supreme God, who is above all; which scope he attained unto 
four several times, whilst myself was with him, by a certain 
ineffable energy.” That is, Plotinus aimed at such a kind of 
rapturous and etstatic union with the Td &y, and Tayafd», 
“the first of the three highest gods” (called the one and the 
ood), as by himself is described towards the latter end of this 
t book,® where he calls it éragijy, and rapovolay imiorhuns 
xpetrrova, and 76 éaurwy Kéyvrpov re oloy wav_.wy KeévTpy cuvaT- 
rev, “a kind of tactual union,” and “a certain presence better 


* Ennead 2. lib. 3. cap. 18. [P. 148.] 

.7 Cap. 23. p. 187. in Joh. Alb. Fabricii Biblioth. Gree. lib. 4. cap. 26. In this 
passage Dr. Cudworth has thought proper to omit some words, as not bearing upon the 
subject. Something similar to this is stated of Jamblichus by Eunapius in his Vite 
Sophistar. p. 23, and of Proclus by Marinus in his Vita Procli, cap 23. p. 26, 27. 
The truth is, the whole of the Platonic school delighted in the marvellous, and far 
surpassed any old woman in credulity. 

* De Bono vel Uno, Ennead 6. lib. 19. eap. 10. p. 772. 
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than knowledge,” and “ the joining of our own centre, as it were, 
with the centre of the universe.” Thus we see, that the Platonic 
trinity is a trinity of gods, of which three gods therefore, the 
second and the third must of necessity be inferior gods, because 
otherwise they would be three independent gods; whereas the 
pagan theology expressly disclaims a plurality of independent 
and self-originated deities. 

But since, according to the principles of Christianity, which 
was partly designed to oppose and bear down the pagan poly- 
theism, there is one only God to be acknowledged ; the meaning 
whereof notwithstanding seems to be chiefly directed against the 
deifying of created beings, or giving religious worship to any, 
besides the uncreated, and the creator of all: moreover, since in 
the scripture, which is the only true rule and measure of this 
divine cabala of the trinity, though the Adyo¢, or word, be said 
to have been with God (that is, God the father), and also itself 
to be God (that is, not a creature), yet is it nowhere called 
another, or second god. Therefore cannot we Christians enter- 
tain this pagan language of a trinity of Gods, but must call it 
either a trinity of divine hypostases, or subsistencies, or persons, 
or the like. Nevertheless it is observable, that Philo,? though, 
according to his Jewish principles, he was a zealous opposer of 
the pagan ar ere and idolatry, yet did he not, for all that, 
scruple to call the Ociov Adyov, “the divine Word,” after the 
Platonic way, Acérepov Gedy, “a second God ;” as not suspectin 
this to clash with the prjnciples of his religion, or that cond 
commandment of the decalogue, “Thou shalt have no other 
gods before my face ;” possibly because he conceived that this 
was to be understood of creature-gods only: whereas his second 


* The passage of Philo here meant is doubtless the one extracted from his first book 
of Questions and Solutions by Eusebius, Preparat. Evangel. lib. 7. cap. 13. p. 323, 
Aiari we wepl irépov Seov gnor rd, ty elxowe Seod imoinca roy dvOpwror, aX’ 
obxi ry davrov; mayKxadee nal cogwe rovri cexpnopydnrar Synrdy yap oddéy 
areKkovisSivat wpdc roy dywrarw rai rariga rwy Sdwy Ldtvaro, GAAa wpdc Toy 
Cevrepoy Sedy, dc boriy Exeivov Adyoc, “ Why as if speaking of another god does he 
say, ‘I have made man in the image of God,’ and not in hisown? This is beautifully 
and wisely proclaimed by the divine oracle. For no mortal can be made in the like- 
ness of the supreme God and Father of all things, but of the second God, who is his 
Word.” Now nothing can be more vain and contemptible than such subtlety in his 
attempting to interpret the divine writer, Moses, upon Platonic principles, with which 
he was wholly imbued. With this may be compared another passage from the same 
author, De Somniis a Deo Missis, p. 494, in which he in like manner calls the divine 
word God, but only ry caraypyoet, or by an abuse of terms: Kadi é2, he adds, Jed» 
roy roeobiraroy avdrov vuvi Adyoy, od decosatpovay repi ry Siow ray dvoparwy, 
“But he (Moses) calls his most ancient word God, being not scrupulous about the 
application of names,” This passage would in a certain measure excuse Philo, whom 
Dr. Cudworth here not undeservedly censurea, For it shows him to have used the 
word God in a very qualified sense, when he referred it to any other nature besides the 
one supreme God worshipped by the Jews, and in short to have confessed that accord- 
ing to its strict and proper meaning it is by no means applicable to what he calls the 


word. But of this argument, and of Philo’s opinion respecting God, we shall speak 
more fully by and by. 
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God, the divine Adyoc¢ or “ Word,” is declared by him to be 
aidioc, “eternal,” and therefore, according to the J ewish theo- 
logy, uncreated. However, this language of a second and third 
god is not so excusable in a Jew, as it might be in a Pagan; 
because the Pagans, according to the arinciples of their religion, 
were so far fram having any scrupulosity against a plurality of 
gods (so long as there was only one fountain of the godhead 
acknowledged), that they rather accounted it an honour to the 
supreme (God, as hath been already showed, that he should have 
many other, not only titular gods under him, but also such as 
were religiously worshipped: wherefore, besides this second and 
third god, they also ud lexurints in their other many creature- 
gods. And indeed St. Austin doth upon this account seem 
somewhat to excuse the Pagans for this their trinity of gods, 
and principles, in these words :* Liberis enim verbis loquuntur 
philosophi, nec in rebus ad intelligendum difficillimis offensionem 
religiosarum aurium pertimescunt. Nobis autem ad certam 
regulam loqui fas est, ne verborum licentia, etiam in rebus, que 
in his significantur, impiam gignat opinionem. Nos autem non 
dicimus duo vel tria principia, cum de Deo loquimur; sicut nec 
duos deos vel tres, nobis licitum est dicere, quamvis de uno- 
quoque loquentes, vel de Filio, vel de Spiritu Sancto, etiam 
singulum quemque Deum esse fateamur, “The philosophers use 
free language ; nor in these things, which are extremely difficult 
to be understood, did they at all fear the offending of any reli- 
gious and scrupulous ears. But the case is otherwise with us 
Christians; for we are tied up to phrases, and ought to speak 
according to a certain rule, ‘est the licentious use of words 
should beget a wicked opinion in any concerning those things 
that are signified by them.” That is, though this might be in a 
manner excusable in the Pagans, because each of those three 
hypostases is God, therefore to call them severally gods, and all 
of them a trinity of gods, and principles; they having no such 
rule then given them to govern their language by as this, “ That 
though the Father be God, the Son God, and the Holy Ghost 
God, yet are they not three Gods, but one God:” yet is not this 
allowable for us Christians, to speak of a second or third God or 
principle, or to call the Holy Trinity a Trinity of Gods, not- 
withstanding that when we speak of the Father, or of the Son, 
- of the Holy Ghost severally, we confess each of them to be 

od. 3 

And indeed when the Pagans thus -spake of a first, second 
and third God, and no more, though having innumerable other 
gods besides, they did, by this language, plainly imply, that these 
three Gods of theirs were of a very different kind from all the 


* De Civitate Dei, lib. 10. cap, 23. 
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rest of their gods; that is, not Scot yevynrol, but atdior, not 
“created,” but “eternal” and “uncreated ones.” And that many 
of them did really take this whole trinity of Gods for the ro 
Ozioy in general, the “divine Numen,” and sometimes call it the 
‘first God too, in way of distinction from their generated gods, 
will be showed afterward. So that the Ilopwroc Ode, “the first 
God,” was used in different senses by these Pagans, sometimes 
in a larger sense, and in way of opposition to all the yevvyrol 
Scot, the “ generated” or “ created gods,” or the gods that were 
made in time, together with the world; and sometimes again, 
more particularly, in way of distinction from those two other 
divine hypostases eternal, called by them the second and third 
God. ich first of the three Gods is also frequently by them 
called Qdc, “God,” emphatically and by way of excellency, they 
supposing a gradual subordination in these principles. 
either was this trinity of divine substances only thus ill- 

languaged by the Pagans generally, when they called it a trinity 
of Gods; but also the cabala thereof was otherwise much depraved | 
and adulterated by several of the Platonists and Pythagoreans. 
For first, the third of these three hypostases, commonly called 
“‘ Psyche,” is by some of them made to be Yuyx7} zyxdoptoc, “ the 
immediate soul of the corporeal world,” informing,-acting and 
enlivening it, after the same manner as the souls of other ani- 
mals do their respective bodies; insomuch that this corporeal world 
itself, as together with its soul it makes up one complete animal, 
was frequently called the third God. This Proclus’® affirmeth 
of Numenius the Pythagorean: ‘O yap xédopoc xar airov 6 
rolroc¢ éort Sedc, “ That the world, according to him, was the third 
god.” And Plotinus, being a great reader of this Numenius, 
seems to have been Smee hat infected by him with this conceit 
also, though cont to his own principles, from those words 
before cited out of him:! ‘O xdopoc Sede, Howrep cuvnfic Abyerv, 
. tptroc, “ The world, as is commonly said, is the third god.” 

Now, if the world be not a creature, then is there no created 
being at all, but all is God. But not only Timzus Locrus, but 
also Plato himself calls it Setov ysvvyrdy, that is, “a created god,” 
the word yevynrév being here put for that which, after it once 
was not, is brought into being; which is the proper notion of a 
creature. So that the animated world is, by Plato, made to be 
only the chief all the yevynrot Jeol, that is, the “ creature-gods.” 
Wherefore it is plain, that in this trinity of some Platonists and 
Pythagoreans, wherein the world is made to be the third god, 
there 1s a tonfused jumble of created and uncreated beings 
together. Kor the first of those Gods is the father and fountain 


10 Comm. in Timeum Platon. lib. 2. p. 93. 
1 This is a mistake, for Dr. Cudworth had not cited these words before, but they are 


to be found in Plotinus, Ennead 3. lib. 5. cap. 6. p. 296, 
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of all, or the original of the Godhead. And the second, forasmuch 
as he is called by them, both zwoimric and Symoupysc, “ the 
maker” and “ the opificer of the whole world,” he therefore can 
be no creature neither: whereas the third, which is said to be 
the world, was by Numenius himself also expressly called, both 
wolnua and rd dnutoupyobpevoy, “the work,” or “thing made,” 
that is plainly, the creature of both the former. Proclus® thus 
fully represents his sense: [larépa piv xaXei rv tpwrov, moinriy 
d? rov devrepov, wolnua S2 Tov tolrov’ Wore 6 kar avrov Syutovo- 
yoc dirrog, 6 re mpwrog kai 6 debrepog Sede, 7d S2 Snucoupyobmevov 
6 rotroc, “Numenius called the first of the three Gods the father, 
the second of them the maker, and the third the work, or thing 
made; so that, according to Numenius, there were two opificers 
or creators of the world, the first and the second God; and the 
world itself (that is, the thing made and created by them beth) 
is said to be the third god.” 

And that this notion of the trinity is an adulterated one, may 
be also further concluded from hence, because, according to this 
hypothesis, they might have said, that there were three hundred 
and more gods, as well as that there are three ; since all the other 
yevynrot Jeol, “ generated gods,” might have come into the num- 
ber. too, as well as the world, they being parts thereof, and gods 
that differ not in kind from it, but only m degree. Wherefore 
these philosophers ought not to have made a trinity of gods, dis- 
tinguished from all the rest, but rather first to have distributed 
their gods into Seol aidio:’and yevvnrol, that is, “eternal” or 
“uncreated,” and “created gods,” and then to have subdivided 
those created gods into the whole world, and the parts thereof 
animated. : 

But because it may be here alleged in favour of this spurious 
hypothesis of the trinity, that the world was accounted the 
third god, only by accident, in respect of its soul, which is pro- 
perly the third god; though Numenius, with others, plainly 
affirm the world itself, as zofnua and Snuovpyotuevoy, as the 
“work” or “thing” made, to be the third; we shall therefore 
reply to this, that even the soul of the mundane animal itself, 
according to Timzus, and Plato and others, is affirmed to be 

evynroc Sede, “a generated god,” that is, such as was produced 

m non-existence into being, and therefore truly and properly 
a creature. Which Aristotle® observing, therefore took occa- 
sion to tax Plato as contradicting himself” in making the soul of 
the world a principle, that is, the third god, and yet supposing it 
to be dcarepoy xat Gua ry obpavy, “not eternal, but made or 
created together with the heaven,” of which something before. 


? Comm. in Timwum Platon. lib. 2. p. 93. 
7 See his Metaphys. lib, 1. cap. 7. p. 298. tom. 4. opp. Auscult. Physic, lib. 8, 
cap. 1. p. 578. tom. 1. opp. bs 
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Wherefore we conclude, that this ancient cabala of the Trinity 
was depraved and adulterated by those Platonists aud Pythago- 
reans, who made either the world itself, or else Yuyjy éyxdomcov, 
“an informing soul of the world,” to be the third hypostasis 
thereof, they mingling created and uncreated beings together, in 
that which themselves, notwithstanding, call a trinity of causes 
and of principles. 

And we think it highly probable that this was the true reason 
why Philo, though he admitted the second hypostasis of the 
Platonic and Pythagoric (if not the Egyptian) Trinity, called 
by him Seiog Adyoe, “the divine Word,” and styled debrepoc 
Gedc, “the aad God;” and as Eusebius* adds, deérepov airiov, 
“‘the second cause ;” yet he would not Platonize or Pythagorize 
any further, so.as to take in that third god, or cause, supposed 
by many of them to be the soul of the whole world, as an animal ; 
because he must then have offered violence to the principles of 
his own religion, in making the whole created world a god; 
which practice is, by him, condemned in the Pagans.> It is 
true, that he somewhere® sticks not to call God also the soul of 
the world, as well as the mind thereof, whether he meant thereby 
tov mpo tov Adyou QOedr, “that God, who is before the Word,” 
or else rather the “ Word” itself, the second God (according to 
him the immediate Creator and Governor of the same); never- 
theless, he does not seem to understand thereby such a deepl 
immersed soul, as would make the world an animal, and a Bod; 
but a more elevated one; that is, Yuxiy trepedomov, “a super- 
mundane soul.? 


+ Cap. 13. lib. 7. Pyseparat. Evangel. Eusebii is thus inscribed: SiAwvoc epi 
rou devrtpov airiov; which title Dr. Cudworth was thinking of when he wrote this: 
for in no other place does Eusebius either himself say or prove by any passage of 
Philo’s that the Word was called by this Jewish philosopher dedrepoy aircoy. 

§ I should here recommend my readers to consult Philo’s book De Abrahamo, p. 
360. where he argues against those who supposed the wofld to be the supreme God, 
and declares it to be the work of God. 

* I have been unable to find any other passage in Philo at all applicable to this 
place, except the following, which occurs in his Allegor. Legis, p. 57: Ot yap ric 
idiag Wuyinc thy obciay oik ican, rw av mepl roy Brdwy Wuyic axpibwoater ; 
n yap rwy Srwy Puy?) Osd¢ tore card Evvoray, “ How can those who are ignorant 
of the essence of their own soul, have any accurate knowledge of the soul of the uni- 
verse ? For the soul of the universe is understood as God.” Compare, however, his 
De Opificio Mundi, p. 2. 

7 Long and most weighty are the controversies of learned men on the religion and 
theological opinions of Philo: on which the subject itself seems to require that we 
should here offer a few comments. Before doing 80, however, I should wish all my 
readers to bear in mind, that the question is not about the truth itself or what it 
is right and proper to believe, but merely about the doctrine of Philo, a Jew and 
tinctured with principles most foreign to the Jewish religion : which, if false and foolish, . 
cannot at all detract from the truth itself, as this rests not on the opinions of men, but 
solely upon the divine authority. If the trinity professed by Philo be altogether differ- 
ent from that which Christians have received from the lips of our blessed Saviour, the 
utmost that the Socinians, and the other adversaries of this most holy doctrine can 
infer from it is, tha, there was a Jew about the time of Christ, who does not admit of 
being classed among the professors of Christianity. Should they go farther, as many 
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To this first depravation of that Seowapdédoroc SeoXoyla, that 
“theology of divine tradition,” and ancient cabala of the 
Trinity, by many of the Platonists and Pythagoreans, may be 


of them I know have done, and argue from the opinions of Philo, that the ancient Jews 
were utterly ignorant of our doctrine of three persons in the Godhead, they would 
be deserving'of the ridicule of all sensible men. For to form a judgment of the senti- 
ments of an entire nation from the conceits and fancies of one man, who was besides 
tinctured with many other dogmas of his own, is just as wise as the attempt to ascertain 
the condition and strength of a whole army from the armour and physical powers of 
an individual soldier. In every sect there are men who either disregard the precepts 
and doctrines of the community which they wish to be members of, or accommodate 
them to opinions hastily adopted from others and to the idle fictions of gheir own 
minds. 

I shall first speak of the philosophy of Philo, and then come to his doctrine of the 
three principles of things or God. The generality of ancient authors consider Philo to 
have been a Platonist, or imbued at least with a considerable portion of the doctrines 
formerly taught by Plato to his followers. Consult Dion. Petavius, Dogmat. Theolog. 
tom. 2, lib. 1. De Trinit. cap, 2. sect. 1. p. 18. Joh. Jonsius, De Scriptorib. Histor. 
Philos, lib. 8. cap. 4. p. 14. and Joh. Alb. Fabricius, Biblioth. Grasc. lib. 4. cap. 4. 
p. 104. 105. and in a specific treatise, De Platonismo Philonis, Lips. 1693.4. Jonsius 
in particular denies this, and supposes Philo to have been devoted rather to that 
philosophy which was then in vogue among the Jews: to whose opinion J. Fr, Bud- 
deus, Intro. in Histor. Philos. Ebreeor. sect. 32, p. 216. was formerly not unfavourable, 
But Fabricius, in the treatise abovementioned, opposes Jonsius, Afterwards, when 
certain eminent and right-thinking men perceived that the enemies of the doctrine of 
the Trinity perverted the Platonism of Philo to the disparagement of this doctrine, as 
though it were Platonic or allied to Platonic principles, they adopted the same opinion. 
Among these may be mentioned Pet. Allix in his Judgment of the Jewish Church 
against the Unitarians, cap. 23. p. 354. &c. who contends that Philo was an Eclectic 
of the school of Potamon ; as indeed had the erudite author of the Preface prefixed to 
the Geneva edition of Philo’s works, 1613. fol. also Jo. Van der Wayen, in a spe- 
cific Dissertation de Ady, written in reply to J. Le Clerc, and prefixed to Steph. 
Rittangelius’s Bilibra Veritatis Franeck. 1698. in 8vo, p. 39. 54.74. These roused 
Le Clerc to set about in good earnest to prove that Philo was clearly imbued with 
Platonic principles, Epistole Critic. ep. 8. p. 210. For my own part, I consider the 
learned men who bave taken a part in this dispute are leas at issue with each other than 

robably they themselves suppose. In the first place, no man who has read Philo with an 
impartial mind can be ignorant, that a sort of peta ed predominates in his writings, 
of which not the slightest vestige can be found I& the books of the Old Testament, and 
that this Jew did not scruple to interpret and explain either the facts or the sayings 
recorded in the divine writer Moses according to the laws of this philosophy. Indeed, 
he must be altogether devoid of liberality and candour who would deny this, and 
maintain that all Philo’s opinions were derived from Moses and the sacred volumes of 
the Hebrews. It remains, therefore, to inquire, under what name this philosophy is to 
be designated. That Philo was himself the author and inventor of it, is not to be 
supposed fora moment. For he neither founded any sect whatever, nor in my opinion 
possessed such powers of intellect as to be able to reject the theories of other philoso- 
phers, and to strike out a new and hitherto untrodden path for himself. Besides, 
most of his precepts are approved of by others also, whose writings have come down to 
us, and who unquestionably never read Philo, much leas made him their master and 
instructor. It is clear, therefore, that he adopted the philosophy which at that time 
flourished at Alexandria, either universally or at least among the Jews. And what 
was the nature of this? The eminent men before spoken of maintain that it was the 
Platonic ; and not without reason, for the primary and fundamental doctrines of Plato 
are expressly put forth in this writer, as Le Clerc and Petavius have shown by nume- 
rous examples. Those who think otherwise observe that Plato is never quoted by 
Philo as the founder of his tenets, and that Plato’s philosophy cannot well be com- 
pounded and associated with the Jewish religion ; and lastly, that Plato is sometimes 
refuted by Philo. See Pet. Allix, ibid. p. 355. The first of these objections falls to the 
ground of itself, if we consider that Philo was a Jew and belonged to a nation who 
‘made it their common boast that all the wisdom of the Greeks, and especially of Plato, 
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added another, that some of them declaring the second hypoetasis 
of their trinity to be the archetypal world, or rév & row ideav 
waytvra xéopov, a8 Philo calls it,® “the world that 1s compounded 


was borrowed fron Moses. Philo’s object was to interpret Moses agreeably to the laws 
of his own philosophy, and to discover in the divine writer the Platonic doctrines to 
which he was devoted : which he every where does too. It would have been madness 
in him, therefore, to have confirmed his own opinions by the authority of Plato, whom 
he considered to owe the more excellent portion of his doctrines to Moses. The two 
last are of no weight against those who suppose Philo to have been a Platonist, since 
they refute an opinion to which these are altogether opposed. If the learned men who 
think Philo was devoted to Platonism were to assert that he received al! Lis phiiceophy 
from Plato, these two objections might in that case be most justly urged against them : 
namely, that the religion of the Jews can in nowise be combined with the Platonic philo- 
sophy, and that Philo sometimes openly rejected Plato’s dogmas. But not one of them 
that I know of has done so. The whole of their opinion amounts merely to this, that 
Philo favoured Plato as far as the Jewish religion professed by him would permit, and 
did all in his power to make Moses and this religion which rests upon the authority of 
Moses appear to agree and harmonize with the principal doctrines of Plato. Some other 
arguments of those who deny Philo to have been a Platonist, as being comparatively 
of very little force, I shall pass over without notice. 

It cannot be denied, however, that there are some dogmas in Philo which are not to 
be met with in Plato, and some also which are wholly irreconcileable with the tenor of 
his philosophy. And these, together with others, no doubt led learned men to sup- 
pose Philo to have been an Eclectic rather than a Platonist. Pet, Allix, Judgment of 
the Jewish Church against the Platonists, cap. 23. p. 357. not only strenuously main- 
tains this, but also, to give a greater show of probability, concocts an entirely new 
theory respecting the age of Potamon, the founder of the Eclectic philosophy; which the 
learned men who in our own times have written of Potamon and his period, G. Olearius, 
Jac. Haseus, and Christ. Aug. Heumann, have not touched upon. The Eclectic 
philosophy, and its founder Potamon, existed, he tells us, in the time of Plato. Which 
opinion being at variance with the passage of Suidas, which declares this man to have 
taught in the reign of the emperor Augustus, Lexicon v. Potamon, Allix takes upon 
himeelf to assert that the Augustus mentioned by Suidas is Alexander the Great. So 
rouch can the minds of the most learned men _ be influenced by the force of opinions 
which they are over desirous of being true. Diogenes Laertius alone sufficiently re- 
futes this opinion, who records that the Eclectic sect started up a little before his own 
time, wpd dXiyou, Procem. de Vitis Philos. sect,21. With-respect to the opinion 
itself, for the sake of which Allix hazarded this conjecture, there is no reason, that I 
can see, why those who hold Philo to have been a Platonist should have any material 
objection to it. For, in the first place, there is nothing to hinder one from calling a 
Jew who mingled the Platonic philosophy with the precepts of his own religion, in a 
certain sense an Eclectic. Again, that the junior Platonists and the sect called Eclectic 
or Potamonic differed in nothing but the name, is well known, and has been demon- 
strated by me in the Diss. de Turbata a Recentioribus Platonicis Ecclesia, sect. 2. 3. &c. 
The Eclectics preferred Plato to all other philosophers, and maintained his opinions to 
be more acute and sagacious than those of any one else on the subject of God and 
incorporeal things: on which account they by no means refused the name of Platonists. 
But they were not so devoted to Plato as to consider that his dogmas were in no in- 
stance to be departed from or corrected and amplified, and that all the other philo- 
sophers were to be disregarded. On they contrary, they selected from all the sects 
what they conceived to be the best parts, and endeavoured to amalgamate them with 
the precepts of Plato. And for this reason they wished to be called Eclectics, that 
they might be distinguished from the rest of philosophers who followed only one leader 
and despised all the others, Although Philo therefore may have been an Eclectic, he 
will not on that account cease to be a Platonist. In the same way, I conceive, we may 
reconcile those, who suppose Philo to have devoted himself to the philosophy of the 
Hebrews, with the others, who hold him to have maintained Platonic principles, Philo 
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and made up of ideas,” and containeth in it all kinds of things 
intelligibly, that are in this lower world sensibly; and further 
concluding, that all these several ideas of this archetypal and 


no doubt adopted the doctrine which was profeesed by those Jews who at that time 
inhabited Alexandria. But who is not aware that, long before the birth of our Saviour, 
these Alexandrine Jews had suffered themselves to be imbued with the precepts which 
were taught at Alexandria in the schools of the philosophers? Which precepts being 
either altogether Platonic, or very closely allied to the Platonic, as is testified even by 
the books usually termed Apocryphal, it is self evident that it can make very little 
difference whether Philo be supposed to have philosophized after the manner of Plato 
or of the Alexandrine Jews. Wherefore, to put an end to the whole dispute on the 
philosophy of Philo, I think we ought to conclude as follows: That Philo, like the rest 
of the Jews, had adopted the doctrine which was inculcated at that time by the gene- 
rality of the Alexandrine philosophers : but that this doctrine agreed for the most part 
with the principles of Plato, although it was mixed up with some other dogmas pro- 
bably derived from oriental sources, of which at least no explicit mention is to be found 
in Plato: and yet that Philo was not exclusively devoted to this philosophy, but did 
all in his power to accommodate it to the law and religion of the Jews. 

Enough has been said on Philo’s philosophy : let us now proceed to explain, as far as 
his obscurity will permit, the sentiments entertained by him on the nature and virtues of 
God. Being a Jew he moet unquestionably professed one God, and could admit of 
nothing repugnant to this doctrine. But still he every where speaks of three natures 
or divine principles, and associates two virtues with the supreme Being. It becomes, 
therefore, the chief point of dispute, what were these three principles of Philo, and in 
what sense he wished this doctrine of his to be understood. And here I observe three 
opinions in particular to be maintained among those who have taken a part in the 
debate upon this question. Some of the early fathers of the Christian church enter- 
tained no doubt of Philo’s having taught the very same as Christians on the subject of 
one God and of three persons in one divine nature, and of his having derived this doctrine 
from the books of the Old Testament and the traditions of his ancestors. So especially 
Eusebius, Presparat. Evangel. lib. 7. cap. 13. p. 322. and lib. 11. cap. 15. p. 533. with 
whom may be joined Isidorus Pelusiota, Epistol. lib. 2. ep. 143. p. 188. who, however, 
is a little more cautious than Eusebius and acknowledges that Philo in a certain mea- 
sure adulterated the truth. Of the moderna, many have adopted this opinion, aupposing 
that the Socinians and Jews might be more easily refuted, if it could be shown that the 
most eminent of the Jews, previously to the introduction of Christianity, entertained the 
same sentiments as ourselves on the doctrine of the Trinity. See, among others, Pet. 
Allix and J. Van der Wayen, in the places above indicated ; Rich. Kidder, Demon- 
stration of the Messias, par. 3. cap. 5.6. p. 246. and Georg. Bull, Defensio Fidei 
Niceena, sect. 1. cap. 1. sect. 16. p. 12. opp. And this opinion Dr. Cudworth espouses ; 
which appears also to have been held by Hugo Grotius, De Verit. Religion. Christ. 
lib. 5. sect. 21. p. 352. To these others are wholly opposed, who flutly deny Philo to 
have distributed the divine nature into three principles, and suppose that what he says 
of three divine natures is to be understood merely of the three divine virtues and per- 
fections, which are sometimes personified by Plato. This opinion is most warmly 
supported by Souverainius, whose book Le Platonisme Devoilé is well known, and by 
Stephen Nye, in an English work, The Judgment of the Fathers concerning the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, Lond. 1794, 4to. p. 4. &e. [By Faydit, Apologie pour les S. 
Peres.] The same is also muintained, although less openly, by Jac. Basnage, Histoire 
de Juife, livr. 4. cap. 5. &c p. 102. &c. Between these dissentient parties there is a 
third, holding as it were the middle place, which grants Philo to have acknowledged 
three natures in God, but denies that these natures ure to be confounded with the three 
equal persons in the Godhead, adopted by Christians on the authority of sacred writ ; 
maintaining on the contrary that these natures of Philo are altogether unequal, and 
therefore, that his trinity ought rather to be classed with the errora of the Arians than 
with the doctrine of true believers. [See Carpzov. Exercit. in Ep. ad Hebrzeos ex 
Philone Prolegom. p. 135. on the twofold word of Philo, and other matters] This 
opinion had already been defended to a certain extent by Isidorus Pelusiota, as above 
quoted ; but more openly and learnedly, at a later period, by the moet learned Jesuit, 
Dion. Petavius, who, Dogm. Theolog. tom. 2. lib. 1. de Trinit. cap. 2. p. 19. after 
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intelligible world are really so many distinct substances, ani- 
mals and gods, have thereby made that second hypostasis, not to 
be one God, but a congeries and heap of gods. These are those 


citing some of Philo’s sayings on the word of God, subjoins: Talibus de Filio Dei 

reconiis Arianorum Philo perfidiam armavit. Neque, he adds, quibusdam ex nostris, 
id est, Catholicis, assentiri possum, qui et hujus et aliorum, maxime gentilium, ejus- 
modi scita, que de divinis personis utcumque aliquid tinniunt, cupide deoeculantur, 
atque ad Christiani integritatem dogmatis accommodare student, Iabe omni erroris et 
invidia fuco quodam false ac violente interpretationis obducta, “ By such professions 
concerning the Son of God, has Philo fortified the unbelief of Arians. Neither can I 
agree with some of our own, that is, the Catholic community, who eagerly welcome 
suchlike dogmas both of this and other pagan writers, which in the slightest degree 
savour of the divine persons, and endeavour to accoromodate them to the purity of the 
Christian doctrine, veiling every stain and blemish of error under a certain disguise of 
false and forced interpretation.” In our own times the most perspicacious writer, J. 
Le Clerc has followed the footsteps of Petavius, and in his Explic. Principii Evangelii 
Jobannis, and Epistol. Critic. ep. 8. has laboured moet strenuously to show that Philo 
was closely allied to the principles of the Arians. The supporters of this opinion hold 
Philo to have been a Platonist ; from which they infer that his three natures do not 
differ from Plato's three first principles of things, at the same time supposing Plato’s 
three principles to be vastly different not only in order but in degree also, and therefore 
to be very similar to the three persons of the Ariana. 

Before inquiring as to which of these opinions comes nearest to the truth, I should 
observe, that Philo belongs to that class of writers who often purposely affect ob- 
scurity, and funcy themselves to be most wise when they are perplexing the under- 
standings of others by their incomprehensible subtleties. It is therefore the less to be 
wondered at that men, in other respects the most learned, should sometimes misap- 
prehend his meaning, and attribute opinions to him to which, if his more obscure 
passages be compared with others that are more intelligible, he will be found to be 
altogether a stranger. In the next place, it ought most certainly to be borne in mind, 
that Philo considered religion and divine worship to be of two kinds, one civil and 
popular, and adapted to the comprehension of men engaged in the ordinary affairs of 
life, the other sublime and recondite, and capable of being understood by none but the 
wise and contemplative; that the popular and civil religion inculcates many things 
which according to the strict words and expressions are by no means conformable to 
the truth ; but that so great is the weakness of mankind that these things ought to be 
tolerated by wise men; nay, that it is even imprudent to communicate the true and 
natural religion to the vulgar. In short, that those more gross and crude notions of God 
and divine things are to be left to the multitude, while the mysteries which the purified 
mind can alone comprehend, are to be cautiously treasured up and kept from the eyes 
of the ignorant. [See what I have observed of his secret discipline on Sac. 1. H. E.} 
This doctrine is every where propounded by Philo, so that I am surprised that learned 
men should have taken little or no account of it in explaining his opinions. Lest I 
should be supposed to be speaking here at random, I shall quote a remarkable passage 
from his book De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini, p.139: Td pe» rad rpla pirpa raira 
caddy iv Wuyy worep a oe e. pa Trey réedeiwy ptoric yevopivyn 
rederay, pndive xpoxeipwe éxdady rd Seia prvornpia, Taptevoplvn 02 av’rd rai 
iyepvSovca iy i A gvrdrry’ yiyparra yap iycpugiag woseiy, Sri cixpvpIace 
Sei roy lepdy wepi rot dyevyhrov ral rev suvdpewy abrov piorny Adyoy, ixei 
Seiwy wapaxcaradncny dpyiwy od wayvréc tort gudadzae rd ydp rij¢ dxparopoc 
Wuyic vapa tw piwy did oréparde re cai yAwrrne waoate dxoaic bxayrheirat’ 
wy al ply, eipuywpove Jelapevde Zyovoa, rd ixsyedpevoy gurdrrovey dpec- 
ceig, al 82 did crevérnra xépwv ddvvarovow ApdecSar rd bé twepBrvloy 
dcaracyirwe ixyedpevor, oxidvarar xdvrn, we travamrdtiy cai trwnyecIa ra 
Kexpuppéva, kal gopvrov rpdroyw elxaiov, rd xdonc dkia oroveiic pera ovppov 
raragipecSar, “ It is good for these three measures to be mixed and fermented as it 
were in the soul, . . . . that becoming initiated in the most perfect rites, it may not 
readily divulge the divine mysteries to any one, but treasuring them up and main- 
taining silence may enjoy them in secret. For Scripture speaks of making eyepugiat, 
or cakes baked in the hot ashes, because the sacred and mystical doctrine of the 
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gods commonly called by them, vonrot Seot, “ intelligible gods,” 
not as before in any way of distinction from the aloSnroi, the 
“ sensible gods” (which is a more general notion of the word) 


unmade and his powers ought to be concealed ; since it is not every one who can keep 
the deposit of the divine orgies. For the streams of the incontinent soul flowing out 
through the mouth and the tongue are discharged into the ears of all. Of which those 
that have more capacious neceptacies willingly keep what is poured in. But others, 
on account of the narrowness of the passages, are incapable of being watered; and 
that which overflows being incontinently poured forth, is scattered every where, so that 
that which was hidden rises up and swime on the surface, and the most grave and pre- 
cious things, like vile mud, are carried away in the flood.” If we reject the figures of 
which Philo is full, I do not think it will require many words to show, that the opinion 
I have expressed above is contained in this passage. Similar ones are met with in 
various places, especially in the book De Abrahamo, p. 367. 368. of which passage I 
shall take some notice by and by. Whoever loses sight of this distinction in Philo’s 
religion and theology, will necessurily fail in interpreting him. For many sayings occur 
in him which are conformable to{the precepts and laws of the popular theology; and 
again not a few which pertain to what he supposed to be the more secret and arcane 
religion and philosophy. Which two sciences being widely different, it therefore hap- 
pens that Philo sometimes appears to be wonderfully at variance with himself; and 
there are not wanting learned men even who deny it to be possible at this day to 
determine what opinions and sentiments this Jew was imbued with. But to do away 
with this discordance, we ought above all things to examine with attention those 
passages in which he recalls and accommodates the precepts of the popular religion to 
the principles of the more sublime theology, and explains the opinions of the vulgar 
according to the doctrines of wise men; with these for guides it will be possible, I 
fancy, to reach the interior recesses of his philosophy, 

I will try whether I can by this mcthod explain what were Philo’s sentiments on the 
divine nature. In the first place then, I do not scruple to charge all those with error 
who have hitherto supposed that Philo acknowledged three natures in one God in the 
same way as we Christians. For he does not reckon three principles, like most of the 
Platonists, but four, or to express his meaning more clearly, above the triad of divine 
natures, which he introduces, he places a supreme and principal God. This is evident 
both from many other passages and especially from the following, which occurs in his 
De Profugis, p. 465: ‘O péy ody dvev rpomijc éxovciou piv, dwaye, dd\dAd cai 
Tic akxovciov yeyovws, avréy roy Gedy KAnpoy Exwy, ty atry pbyw carounoe 
ot G2 ote x mwpovoiac, adr’ aBovdrnrowg ypnodpevor opdrApact, caragvydc 
Sover rac sipnpivac agSdvovg cai wrovciag obrw 62 rév xpd¢ caraguyny 
wokewy Tpeic piv eict wipay, at paxpdy npwy rov ykivouc agecrac rivec 
avrat; 0 Tov nyepdvog Adyog, Kal  wotnrixr) cai Bacrdixr) Svvapi¢ abrov- 
rotrwy ydp & re olpardc cal otpwac 6 xdopog sori, “ He therefore who is 
without offence, not only voluntary but involuntary, shall have God himself for his 
portion, and shall dwell in him alone; but those who commit not wilful but involuntary 
errors, shall have for refuge the happy and rich cities. Therefore of these cities of 
refuge there are three beyond, which are far removed from our race. What are these ? 
The word of the supreme ruler, and his creative and kingly power; for of these are 
both heaven and all the world.” Here Philo openly speaks of four natures: God 
himself, the word of God, the maker or framer of the world, and the king or governor 
of the world. The two latter are called by him in his book De Abrahamo, p. 367. ‘‘ the 
God by whom all things were made,” and “the lord” or “ king.” The man being 
wholly made up of allegory, transfers what Moses says of the cities of refuge to moral 
things. He distributes men into three classes: those who do not sin at all, those who 
contaminate themselves with involuntary errors, and those who wilfully offend. The 
first, according to his opinion, become partakers of God alone; to the second he pro- 
mises the communion of the three natures which he supposes to be associated with 
God, the word, the creator, and the lord; to the third he points out a little afterwards 
three other powers to which they may fly, the propitious, the imperative, and the pro- 
hibitory. But as these powers are placed by him out of God, and said to be allied and 
contiguous to the human race, they do not pertain to the matter in hand. Kotwwvyal 
6, says he, cai xpocexeic Hiv cai igarrépsvar rod rév avSpérwy bruchpov 
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but from those other gods of theirs (afterwards to be insisted on 
also) called voepot Seo, “ intellectual gods.” Proclus upon 
Plato’s Politia® concludes, that there is no idea of evil, for this 


yivouc, @ pdvy ovpBéBynxe Srapapraéven, ai ivrdc elor rptic, 4) ewe, 7 xpoo- 
TAKTiK) THY TOINTEwY, 7 ANoyopturiKy TOY ph Tontiwy avrat yap Hon nuwy 
igaxrovra, “ But associated with and adjoining and bordering upon the mortal race 
of men which alone is liable to error, are three within, the propitious, the imperative, 
and the prohibitory. For these pertain to us.” The meaning of this passage will 
be made appear from what we shall advance hy and by; for it possesses no slight 
weight towards confirming the remarks we are about to offer on the real opinions of 
Philo. Hence, if I am not altogether mistaken, those men labour to no purpose who 
attempt to identify the doctrine of this Jew either with the dogma of right-minded 
Christians on the three persons in the Godhead, or with the errors of the Arians, as he 
altogether deviates from the rule of both, and subjects three inferior natures to the 
principal and supreme God. Neither is this a peculiar opinion and confined to Philo 
alone. For some of the Platonists held the same; of whom Proclus, Comm. in 
Timeum Platonis, lib. 2. p. 93. contends that Plato himself placed the supreme 
Deity over three principles of things. Nor did Synesius, although he had already 
enrolled himself among Christians, dissent from it, as is evident from his first Hymn on 
the Trinity, wherein he openly asserts three natures to have flowed from one God. 
But, dismissing these matters, let us revert to the three natures connected by Philo 
with one God, and endeavour to explain their relation and character. To begin with 
the two last, which he calls God and King: it is unquestionable that Philo often 
speaks of them in such a way as though he regarded them as real persons. But since, 
as we have already observed, he very frequently expresses himself according to the 
opinion and senee of the vulgar, it will be proper to look for those passages in which 
he as it were tempers the popular doctrine with the religion of the wise, or interprets 
the one from the other. There is a passage of the kind in his book De Sacrificiis 
Abelis et Caini, p.139: ’ABpadp perd onxovdiic cai rdyovc cal rpoSrpiag ixwyr, 
Wapacedeverat ry apergGg Lapa, owedaat cai gupaoa rpia pirpa cepdarewe, cai 
Tojo syepudiag, yvixa 5 Osd¢e Sopvpopovpevog Ud dueiy Tey avwrarw dvu- 
vapewy, apyync re avd cai ayaSérnroc, ele wy 6 pioog rpirrdc gavraciag 
ivetpyatero ry dparug Wuy%, wy ixdorn pepirpnrat ply obdapuc: dwepiypagos 
yap xui at fuydueg avrov. pepitpnee C& ra dAa" 9 piv ovY ayaSérne avrod 
pérpoy dyaSay tory 4 dé kovoia pirpoy Urncowy 6 Ot nyipwy adric anay- 
Twy Kai cwpdrwy Kai dowparwy.... Td piv 6) rpia pirpa ravra caddy 
by Poyy dorep gupadihvai re cal ovveveySivat, iva Xeoreioa Troy aywrarw 
elvar Ordy, 3¢ Urepxixuge Tac Cuvdperg avrov, Kai xwpic abroy dpwpevog, cai 
by ravratc bugatvépevoc, CéEnrat yapacrijpac tEouciac re cai ebepyeotac abrov, 
kal roy reXtiwy pboric yevouévn, ‘“‘ For Abraham coming with great haste and 
alacrity, commands virtue, Sarah, to hasten and ferment three measures of meal, and to 
make cakes under the ashes, when God, attended by two supreme powers, dominion 
and goodness, being himself one in the middle, produced a threefold fancy in the visual 
soul, each of which it is impossible to measure (for his powers also are not to be circum- 
scribed), but they measure all things. His goodness is the measure of the good, his 
power the measure of things subject ; and the ruler himeelf is the measure of every 
thing corporeal and incorporeal. . . . . It is good for these three measures to be fer- 
mented, as it were, and commingled in the soul, that being persuaded of the existence 
of a supreme God, who surpasses his powers, and is either seen without them or 
appears with them, it may receive impressions of his power and beneficence and be 
initiated in the most perfect mysteries.” Although this passage is exceedingly obscure, 
neither am I one who is either able or willing to divest it of all its darkness, still it evi- 
dently shows that the two natures associated by Philo with God are not persons, but 
divine virtues and perfections only, which he represents in the character of persons, 
In the first place we learn from it, that God excited in Abraham rpirrd¢ gayvraciac, 
“‘a threefuld phantasy,” not in the contemplative soul, but only in his Wuy éparixy, 


® This at the present day is intitled Procli in Platonis Politiam Commentarius, and 
is appended to bis Comm. in Timeum. The passage alluded to by Dr. Cudworth 
occurs p. 857, 
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reason, because if there were, nat # rw xaxwy idda Sede Eorat, 
érclrep waca idea Jedc, we Tlappevidne etonxev, “ that very idea 
of evil also would itself be a god, because every idea is a god, 


or that soul in which the senses reside; which according to Philo is muth inferior to 
that which is wholly abstracted from the senses and external things. See his De 
Allegor. Legis. lib. 2. p. 74. and elsewhere. These three natures, therefore, are merely 
three notions or images, produced in that part of the soul which is subject to the 
control of the senses. And could he speak in this manner of three natures in reality 
distinct and separate from each other? In the next place we may observe, that he 
openly asserts these two natures to be dyaSdérnra, “ goodness,” and lotcay, 
“power.” And who, I ask, would believe that goodness and power are things and 
natures distinct and separate from God? Lastly, the very allegory which Philo here 
frames according to his own wont, plainly settles the question. According to him, 
Sarah is the image of virtue, or of a wise and contemplative man. The three mea- 
sures of meal, which she is commanded to mix, are symbols of the three divine 
natures introduced by him. The action of Sarah mixing the three measures typifies 
the function of the soul elevated above vulgar things, which by contemplation combines 
Within itself and us it were commingles the three divine natures, so that all distinction of 
them is done away with. The allegory would have been altogether absurd, if Philo 
had supposed the two powers which accompany God to be self-existent natures or 
persons. On the contrary, his opinion is evidently this: that men subject to the 
empire of the senses are accustomed to distinguish three natures in God; but that a 
wise man and a soul powerful and free can well understand that the divine virtues are 
God himself, and ought in no wise to be separated from his essence. Whoever is not 
convinced by this passage will probably be more powerfully impressed by another one 
from his book De Abrahamo, p, 367. where he declares his mind more clearly. Philo is 
there treating of the same subject which he discusses in the former passage, and has no 
doubt of a great mystery being concealed in Moses’ account of the three men who 
appeared to Abraham. He first lays down Moses’ meaning to be that the soul 
enlightened by God perceives his three images: ’Ewesddy ody Puy, cadamep ty 
peonuGBpig, Oep weprrappOy Kal Sry de Suv vonrod gwrdc dvawhnodeica raic 
dy xucdw cexupévatc abyaic doxiwg yivynra:, rpirriy gayraciay évic Uroxetpivou 
caradapBdver rov ply we dyrocg, Trav 32 GAAwy Svoiy, wo uy adxavyalopivwy 
axd rovrou oxusy, “ When therefore the mind is illuminated by God, and, being 
wholly filled with intellectual light, becomes divested of darkness by the splendours 
poured around, it perceives the three images of one subject, one of the thing itself, the 
other two as shadows cast forth from this.” The same, he adds, occasionally happens 
to men in corporeal light, of whom a twofold shadow sometimes strikes our eyes. Clear 
evidence this of the opinion which we before attributed to Philo! The three divine 
natures, which he exhibits, are merely three notions or images of one thing. The two 
latter bear the same relation to God as shadows to the body they proceed from. 
Hence as no one regards a body accompanied by a double shadow as a threefold body, 
or looks upon the shadows as real natures, so neither would he consider the two 
virtues which Philo associates with God, to be individual persons or self-existent 
natures, They are rays of the divine nature and perfections of God. Indeed, should 
any one attribute the same similitude to the three persons of the godhead professed by 
Christians on the authority of sacred writ, which Philo ascribes to his three principles, 
he would grossly err against the truth, and might justly be accused of Sabellian unbe- 
lief. But let us again hear Philo, who a little afterwards thus explains his own mean- 
ing respecting this Trinity: Tarp piy rev Srwy 6 peo, d¢ bv raic lepaic ypagaic 
wupiy dyépare cadsiras 6 wy ai dt wap’ éxadrepa xpecBvrarat cal éyyvraras 
rov ovrog duvdpec, wy » pey wonrix?, 7 dt Baoricy Tpovayopeberav’ cain piv 
Twownrich O86 ravry yap EInxi re cai diexdopnoe rd war 7 dt Bact? Kvpioc, 
‘“‘ The middle one is the father of all, called properly in scripture J am; on each side 
are the most ancient and nearest powers of the I am, of which one is called creative, 
the other kingly : the former is God, for by it he made and disposed all things, the 
latter is lord.”. These words considered in themselves might lead an incautious reader 
to suppose that Philo associates two persons with God: but they will by no means 
deceive the circumspect. The three names of the Deity mentioned in sacred writ, I 
am (or Jehovah), God (Elohim) and Lord (Adonai), are referred by our Jew to the. 
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but from those other gods of theirs (afterwards to be insisted on 
also) called voepot Sect, “ intellectual gods.” Proclus upon 
Plato’s Politia® concludes, that there is no idea of evil, for this 


yévouc, @ pdvy ovpBEBnxe Stapaprave, at ivrdéc¢ elo rpeic,  Aewe,  Tpoo- 
TAKTiKI) THY ToinTEwY, 9 AXoyopevrixy TOY ph Towntiwy avrat ydp Hon nowy 
igawrovra, “ But associnted with and adjoining and bordering upon the mortal race 
of men which alone is liable to error, are three within, the propitious, the imperative, 
and the prohibitory. For these pertain to us.” The meaning of this passage will 
be made appear from what we shall advance hy and by; for it possesses no slight 
weight towards confirming the remarks we are about to offer on the real opinions of 
Philo. Hence, if I am not altogether mistaken, those men labour to no purpose who 
attempt to identify the doctrine of this Jew either with the dogma of right-minded 
Christians on the three peraons in the Godhead, or with the errors of the Arians, as he 
altogether deviates from the rule of both, and subjects three inferior natures to the 
principal and supreme God. Neither is this a peculiar opinion and confined to Philo 
alone. For some of the Platonists held the same; of whom Proclus, Comm. in 
Timsum Platonis, lib. 2. p. 93. contends that Plato himself placed the supreme 
Deity over three principles of things. Nor did Synesius, although he had already 
enrolled himself among Christians, dissent from it, as is evident from his first Hymn on 
the Trinity, wherein he openly asserts three natures to have flowed from one God. 
But, dismissing these matters, let us revert to the three natures connected by Philo 
with one God, and endeavour to explain their relation and character. To begin with 
the two last, which he calls God and King: it is unquestionable that Philo often 
speaks of them in such a way as though he regarded them as real persons. But since, 
as we have already observed, he very frequently expresses himself according to the 
opinion and sense of the vulgar, it will be proper to look for those passages in which 
he as it were tempers the popular doctrine with the religion of the wise, or interprets 
the one from the other. There is a passage of the kind in his book De Sacrificiis 
Abelis et Caini, p.139: ’ABpadp peta oroudiicg cai raxoug Kai xrpoIupiag Exwy, 
wapakeheberat Ty aperg Lapa, oxedaat cai gupacat rpia pirpa cepwadrewe, cal 
rosa: lyxpugiag, yvina 6 Ged Sopypopodpevog vd Suciv Trav dywrarw dv- 
vapewy, apync Te av Kai ayaYdérnroc, ele wy 6 péicog rpirrdg pavraciac 
ivespyaZero ry dparicy Wuxy, wy ixdorn pepirpynrar ply obdapec amepiypapos 
yap wai ai fvyduace adrod' pepirpnee Gi Tad Sra’ 9 pév ody ayaSérng avrod 
pérpoy dyaSav torw 7 bt Lovcia péirpoy drncowy 0 6 nyipwy avric amay- 
rwy cai cwrarwy rai dowparwy.... Td piv oO) rpia pirpa ravra caddy 
by Woxg worep dupadihvai re cal auveveySivat, iva wecreioa Toy dywraTw 
slvat Gedy, O¢ Umepxixuge Tdc duvapery auvrov, cai ywpic avroy dpwpevoc, Kai 
by ravrace iugavopevoc, diEnrat yapacrijpac tEouciac re xai evepyeciac abrod, 
kal rwy reXeiwy pyloric yevouéyn, ‘‘ Fur Abraham coming with great haste and 
alacrity, commands virtue, Sarah, to hasten and ferment three measures of meal, and to 
make cakes under the ashes, when God, attended by two supreme powers, dominion 
and goodness, being himself one in the middle, produced a threefold fancy in the visual 
soul, each of which it is impossible to measure (for his powers also are not to be circum- 
scribed), but they measure all things. His goodness is the measure of the good, his 
power the measure of things subject ; and the ruler himself is the measure of every 
thing corporeal and incorporeal. . ... It is good for these three measures to be fer- 
mented, as it were, and commingled in the soul, that being pereuaded of the existence 
of a supreme God, who surpasses his powers, and is either seen without them or 
appeara with them, it may receive impressions of his power and beneficence and be 
initiated in the most perfect mysteries.” Although this passage is exceedingly obscure, 
neither am I one who is either able or willing to divest it of all its darkness, still it evi- 
dently shows that the two natures associated by Philo with God are not persons, but 
divine virtues and perfections only, which he represents in the character of persons, 
In the first place we learn from it, that God excited in Abraham rpirrd¢ gayraciag, 
“a threefuld phantasy,” not in the contemplative soul, but only in his uy dparicn, 


* This at the present day is intitled Procli in Platonis Politiam Commentarius, and 
is appended to his Comm. in Timeum. The passage alluded to by Dr. Cudworth 
occurs p. 357, 
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reason, because if there were, xat 1) Trav xaxwv ldda Sedc¢ Eorat, 
éxelrep waca lea Sedc, we Tlappevidne elpnxev, “ that very idea 
of evil also would itself be a god, because every idea is a god, 


or that soul in which the senses reside; which according to Philo is muth inferior to 
that which is wholly abstracted from the senses and external things. See his 
Allegor. Legis. lib. 2. p. 74. andelsaewhere. These three natures, therefore, are merely 
three notions or images, produced in that part of the soul which is subject to the 
control of the senses. And could he speak in this manner of three natures in reality 
distinct and separate from each other? In the next place we may observe, that he 
openly asserts these two natures to be dyaSérnra, “ goodness,” and é£ovoay, 
‘* power.” And who, I ask, would believe that goodness and power are things and 
natures distinct and separate from God? Lastly, the very allegory which Philo here 
frames according to his own wont, plainly settles the question. According to him, 
Sarah is the image of virtue, or of a wise and contemplative man. The three mea- 
sures of meal, which she is commanded to mix, are symbols of the three divine 
natures introduced by him. The action of Sarah mixing the three measures typifies 
the function of the soul elevated above vulgar things, which by contemplation combines 
within itself and as it were commingles the three divine natures, so that all distinction of 
them is done away with. The allegory would have been altogether absurd, if Philo 
had supposed the two powers which accompany God to be self-existent natures or 
persons. On the contrary, his opinion is evidently this: that men subject to the 
empire of the senses are accustomed to distinguish three natures in God; but that a 
Wise man and a soul powerful and free can well understand that the divine virtues are 
God himself, and ought in no wise to be separated from his essence. Whoever is not 
convinced by this passage will probably be more powerfully impressed by another one 
from his book De Abrahamo, p. 367. where he declares his mind more clearly. Philo is 
there treating of the same subject which he discusses in the former passage, and has no 
doubt of a great mystery being concealed in Moses’ account of the three men who 
appeared to Abraham. He first lays down Moses’ meaning to be that the soul 
enlightened by God ae his three images: ’Ewesddy ody Wuyi), caddrep by 
peonuGpig, Oe reprappOy ral brn dt SrAwy vonTOd pwrd¢ dvanAnodEica Taic 
éy every xexupivate abyaicg doxiog yivnra:, rpirriy gavraciay ivdc UmoKeipivov 
karadapBave’ rov péy we Syroc, rey dt d\Awy dvoiy, wo uy adravyalopivwy 
axd rovrov oxy, “ When therefore the mind is illuminated by God, and, being 
wholly filled with intellectual light, becomes divested of darkness by the splendours 
poured around, it perceives the three images of one subject, one of the thing itself, the 
other two as shadows cast forth from this.” The same, he adds, occasionally happens 
to men in corporeal light, of whom a twofold shadow sometimes strikes our eyes. Clear 
evidence this of the opinion which we before attributed to Philo! The three divine 
natures, which he exhibits, are merely three notions or images of one thing. The two 
latter bear the same relation to God as shadows to the body they proceed from. 
Hence as no one regards a body accompanied by a double shadow as a threefold body, 
or looks upon the shadows as real natures, so neither would he consider the two 
virtues which Philo associates with God, to be individual persons or self-existent 
natures, They are rays of the divine nature and perfections of God. Indeed, should 
any one attribute the same similitude to the three persons of the godhead professed by 
Christians on the authority of sacred writ, which Philo ascribes to his three principles, 
he would grossly err against the truth, and might justly be accused of Sabellian unbe- 
lief. But let us again hear Philo, who a little afterwards thus explains his own mean- 
ing respecting this Trinity: Tlarnp péy rev drwy 6 phaoc, d¢ iv raic lepaic ypagaic 
kuply dvéuare wadeirat 6 wy ai 63 wap’ éxadrepa wpeoBiraras cal byybraras 
Tov Ovroc duvdpec, Oy 4) ply Tounrixcn, 7 St Baoixn xpocayopeberar Kain piv 
wownrixn Oeé¢’ rabry yap EIné re wai duexdopnoe rd war" q 62 Bact?) Kvpioc, 
“The middle one is the father of all, called properly in scriptare J am; on each side 
are the most ancient and nearest powers of the I am, of which one is called creative, 
the other kingly : the former is God, for by it he made and disposed all things, the 
latter is lord.”. These words considered in themselves might lead an incautious reader 
to suppose that Philo associates two persons with God: but they will by no means 
deceive the circumspect. The three names of the Deity mentioned in sacred writ, I 
am (or Jehovah), God (Elohim) and Lord (Adonai), are referred by our Jew to the. 
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as Parmenides hath affirmed.” Neither was Plotinus himself, 
though otherwise more sober, altogether uninfected with this 
fantastic conceit of the ideas being all of them gods, he writing 


three divine natures into which he divides the Deity. But these three names designate 
only one God, Therefore Philo’s three natures also represent but one God, considered 
in a threefold manner and respect, namely as the nature which existed of itself from all 
eternity, as the creator of the universe, and lastly as the king and governor. A clearer 
aber of this is afforded in the words immediately folowing: Aopvgopotpevoc ody 

piooc t¢’ ixaripac rev duvdpewy, wapéxes ry dparcey Cravoig, rére pty évdc, 
rére 02 rey rpieyv gavraciay® vic piv, dray Expwe carapceica 4 Wuyn, cai pp 
povoy ra xArAN9n rev .dptpey, ddA cai thy yelrova povadog dudda UrepBaca, 
apoc Ty dutyy cai dovprdocoy eai caQ’ avriy obtivog ixmdea Td Tapaway 
Wiay ireiynrav rpy ot, Sray pnw rd¢g peyddag redeoSeioa rederae, Ere iy 
raic Spaxvripate dpyidlnrat, cai pr) dbynra rd dy advev irépou rivdc LE gurod 
povov caradapeiy, dd\AG Cid ror Spwpivwy, } criZuy, } dpxow debrepoc piv ody, 
@c gan, hove ovroc, peréxet O° oddity Hrrov bdEnc SeoguAr0¥e, ** And so thus the 
one in the middle, attended on each side by his powers, exhibits to the perspicacious 
mind sometimes the image of one, sometimes of three: of one, when the soul being 
thoroughly purified and having passed over not only the other multitude of numbers, 
but also the dyad which is next to unity, hastens on to the simple and unmixed idea, 
altogether perfect in itself; of three, when being not yet initiated in the great myste- 
ries but still occupied in the inferior orgies, it cannot comprehend the I am by himself 
alone without some other, but only by his acts, either the creator or the king of all. 
But this secondary sailing, as it is called, partakes nevertheless of pious opinion.” 
We here have the whole mystery revealed. There are, Philo openly tells us, two 
classes of men, one rude, vulgar, and led by the eyes, the other perspicacious, and 
contemplative, and thoroughly purged of the popular doctrines and opinions. The 
latter, according to him, clearly understand these three powers to be merely three 
notions of one God, and worship God as he is in himself, namely, most simple and 
devoid of all composition whatever; the former on the contrary possessing much less 
penetration, are unable to know God otherwise than by his works, and from that cause 
distinguish in him, as it were, three persons, God himself, the virtue by which he 
created al} things, and the goodness by which he governs and administers the universe. 
The latter he considers to entertain better and more exalted notions of God, although 
the former, he says, are not to be despised, as they cherish an opinion by no means 
inconsistent with piety towards God. Then follows a comparison drawn from the 
usages of mankind, by which he attempts to exhibit this doctrine concerning God 
in a clearer point of view. There is, he informs us, a threefold gradation in human 
habits, and this gradation is adapted to illustrate the dogma of the three notions of 
God. Some men worship God without any hope of reward, and these correspond to 
the Father, who according to him occupies the middle place between the two other 
virtues. Others are excited by benefits to pay homage to the supreme Being: this 
class he refers to the power which he places on the right side of the Father. 
Lastly, many are kept in their duty towards God by the fear of punishment : these he 
compares with the third or kingly virtue. This comparison is neither elegant nor 
ingenious; and besides Philo is any thing but consistent in his explication of it. Still 
there is sufficient light and force in it to confirm what we have stated, as to his mean- 
ing being no other than this: that God, though free from all concretion, can neverthe- 
leas be considered in a threefold relation and is in reality so considered by men. But 
the figurative mode of writing in which he wonderfully delights, and the multitude of 
subtleties, too far removed from vulgar conception, have led men of great perspicacity 
in other matters to ascribe to him more sound and correct sentiments than he ever 
entertained, and to place among the professors of three persons in one Godhead a man 
whom probably it would be much more proper to class among the precursors of the 
Sabellians. I shall add only one more passage, although many are at hand, which is 
of itself sufficient to decide the matter. It is evident from thore which we have 
adduced, that Philo attributed the construction of this world to a certain virtue, which 
is placed as he says on the right of the supreme Being and which he calls God, and 
committed its governntent to the other power on the left hand of God, and denomi- 
nated by him, Zord. But in the passage I am now about to bring forward, he refers 
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thus concerning the second god, the first mind or intellect :* 
Tevduevov d& 40n 7a Svta ody abty yevvijoa, wav piv Td TOV 
idewy KadXog, mavrac 8% Jeode vonrode, “That he, being begotten 


both these actions, the construction and the government of the word, to that God alone 
who really ts, no other power being associated with him: ‘O dx) ravra dcoty, says he, 
—— ri Fi tort Kal Uxdpys: Sede, cal Bre weroinxe roy xcdcpoy——cai Bre dei 
xpovost rov yeyovdroc, paxapiay cal sbdaipova wy Bidoerar, ‘“‘ Whoever 
shall hear these things, that God is and exists and that he made the world, 
and that he always superintends and governs that which is made, will lead a happy 
and blessed life,”-De Mundi Opificio, p. 40. If this passage be attentively considered, 
it will be obvious to every one that Philo, when he added to the God who is, two 
powers, the creative and the governing, was speaking merely according to the sense of 
the vulgar, and that in reality he acknowledged no distinction and no divine pereon in 
this God. 

Let us now turn our attention to that reason or divine word, 80 often magnificently 
spoken of by Philo, and endeavour to explore its nature. The force and meaning of 
the names by which he designates this word in several passages, is such, that, if esti- 
mated according to the received usage of the language, they would naturally lead to 
the notion of a person, although one inferior to the supreme Being. This Adyog is 
called by him apyayyeXoc, “‘ the prince of angels,” who is not dyéyynrog or “ unmade,” 
as God, nor yet yewynrdc or “ made,” as men, and who discharges the functions of 
divine ambassador amongst men and those of hostage and mediator with God ; see his 
book, Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres, p. 501. Compare his De Somniis, p. 601. 602, 
and Eusebius, Preparat. Evangel. lib. 11. cap. 15. p. 533. It is styled, Mpwréyovog 
Gov vidc, to whom God has committed the care of the sacred flock, De Agricultura, 
lib. 1. p. 152. dpycepedc, or “ high-priest” of this world, De Somniis, p. 510. and other 
names of the kind. Which modes of speech bearing a close resemblance to those b 
which the writers of the divine covenant are wont to celebrate the son of God and his 
eternal word, a great many of the earlier as well as later fathers of the Christian 
church were the more easily induced to believe that this Jew proclaimed the true 
doctrine concerning the son of God and that the word he speaks of is the same with 
Christ our Saviour. I very much fear, however, that if the shadows be dispelled with 
which he has obscured his diction, and the meaning of the words he makes use of be 
estimated by the standard of those passages which are less figurative, we shall have to 
conclude the same of his word as of his two powers of which we have already treated. 
What first excites one’s suspicion on this subject, is that Philo asserts the world to have 
been made according to the image of this word. For so in his first book of Questions 
and Solutions in Eusebius, Preparat. Evangel. lib. 7. cap. 13. p. 323. O»nroy ydp 
obdly drexonoSivat pbc roy dvwrarw cai raripa Trey Brdwy idbvaro, ddAd 
awpoc roy devrepoy Sedv, S¢ toriw ixeivou Adyoc, “ For nothing mortal can be 
fashioned according to the image of the Supreme and Parent of all things, but accord- 
ing to that of the second god, which is his word.” The same he states more plainly, 
De Opificio Mundi, p. 5. &c. in which passage, after saying that man according to the 
authority of Moses was formed after the likeness of the second god or the word, imme- 
diately adds, that this saying pertains to the whole universe, which more than man 
expresses the divine image. And he forthwith explains what god he supposes this 
world to have been framed in the likeness of, in the following words: AjAoy d2, Sre 
cai 9 dpxéruroc ogpayic, by gapuer elvat xdopov vonrdv, abroc ay tin rd dp- 
xéruroy wapddaypa, dia THY idedv, 6 Tov Geov Aédyoc, “ But it is evident, that 
the archetypal seal, which we say is the intelligible world, would be the archetypal 
model, the idea of ideas, the word of God.” Which dogma I cannot at all under 
stand upon the hypothesis of so many grave and eminent men that Philo’s word is a 
divine person. The world was made after the example of this word; hence there must 
necessarily be the closest resemblance between it and the world. Now the world 
manifestly consists of elements, stars, animals, plants, trees, men, mountains, rivera, 
valleys, and an infinity of other things of the kind. Consequently, the whole of these 
of which our world is composed are unquestionably in this word, in short, the divine 
word must of necessity be the same kind of thing, the same kind of spirit or genius as 











* Ennead 5. lib. 1. cap. 7. [P. 489.] 
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by the first God (that is, by way of emanation, and from 
eternity) generated all entities together with himself, the pul- 
chritude of the ideas, which are all intelligible gods. Apuleius’° 


the world. Let others see whether they can fancy to themselves such a person or 
spirit, resembling in form and appearance the sensible world. For my own part, I 
am utterly unable to comprehend the nature of a person, whose form and image the 
supreme Being could have placed before bim in the construction of the universe and 
imitated in fashioning and disposing its various parts. A centaur, I should say, or 
chimera, or any other monster more terrible and hideous than these, such as the poets 
have feigned, would be a truer representation of the figure and form of the world, 
than a person begotten of the Supreme. But if we suppose the word to be 
merely a certain exemplar produced in the mind by the supreme Being, by thought 
and reason, if we may so speak, before the creation, and afterwards really expressed 
in this world, I should find no greater difficulty in this hypothesis than if any one were 
to say, that an architect caused a royal palace to be erected according to a certain 
model, which he had at first designed in his own mind and subsequently committed to 


fr. 

What is less intelligible in Philo’s doctrine on God’s creation of the world after the 
image of the Word, is expressed more clearly by himself in his book, De Opificio Mundi; 
from which we shall endeavour, as far as is possible to explain his meaning. In the 
first place, he tells us, p. 3. 4. that God, long before proceeding to the construction of 
the visible world, formed a vonrdy, or “intelligible” world, that is, conceived by 
thought and reflection a specimen or image of the world he was about to form. This 
dogma he illustrates by a comparison drawn from human affairs. He compares God 
with a wise architect, who, being commissioned to build a great and splendid city, first 
of all designs and as it were fabricates in his mind an image and model of the whole 
work, and when he comes to the operation itself, continually inspects and refers to this 
mental model. Ta wxapamrAnora, says he, 61) cai wepi Seod dofacrioy, d¢ dpa 
peyardrorey criley dtavonSeic, ivevédnoe xpdrepoy rode rirouc atric, i wy 
cdopoy yvonrdy avornodpevog dworsXci roy alcSnrdv, wapadeiypare ypwpevoc 
éxeiv, “The same is to be supposed of God, who, having designed to build this 
mighty city, first conceived its forms, from which having fashioned an intelligible 
world he constructed this sensible one, using the other as a model.” Philo always 
attached the highest importance to this dogma of a model world having been conceived 
in the mind of God before the construction of the corporeal one, and considers it im- 
possible to refute either the Epicureans or those who hold the world and God to be the 
same, unless its truth beadmitted. Wherefore, in his De Victimas Offerentibus, p. 857. 
he contends that those who discard the ideas or forms of things, are the eunuchs whom 
Moses reproaches, and does not scruple to consider such men guilty of the greatest 
impiety towards God. But these matters I now pass over, and come to what he says of 
the vonréc, or “ intelligible” world. This world, then, he pronounces to be situated in 
the word of God, But to enable us to form a clearer conception of his opinion, let 
us hear his own words, KaSamrep ody 1 iv rp dpxirexrovecy roodtaruTwitica 
wohkic xwpay icrdc obx elyey, GX’ ivecgpdytoro TH Tov rexvirov Wuyy roy 
abroyv rpdroy otd 6 ix roy idedy eécpog AAXow dy Exo rérov, H Tdyv Seioy 
Adyoyr, rdw ravra dstaxoopnecavra, “ As therefore, that city prefigured and pre- 
designed in the architect, had no place externally, but was impressed merely in the 
mind of the artificer, in like manner, the world consisting of ideas could have no other 
place except in the divine word which disposed all these things.” Now, any one, on 
attentively examining this passage, will easily perceive, if I mistake not, that accord- 
ing to Philo the word of God is nothing more than the wisdom and reason of God, 
and not a person procreated and generated by him before the creation of the world. 
He compares this word with the mind of a man about to build a certain city. As the 


10 De Deo Socratis, p. 43. But I see no reason why Apuleius’ words, which are 
applied to all the celestial gods, should be referred to ideas, or what the Platonists call 
intelligible Gods. We have already treated of this passage of Apuleius, as also of 
Julian’s dogmas, and the Egyptian worship of beasts, which the learned Doctor here 
again touches upon, 
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also (as hath been already noted) grossly and fulsomely imputes 
the same to Plato, in those words: Quos deos Plato existimat, 
veros, incorporales, animales, sine ullo neque fine neque exordio, 


model of the future city resides in that faculty of the architect which we call intellect, 
so the form of this world is said to have resided in the word of God. This being the 
case, the word of God is the same in the supreme Being as intellect and reason in 
the architect, namely, his supreme wisdom and science, by which he figured and 
designed the world he was at a definite time about to create. But Philo more ex- 
plicitly declares this to be his opinion in what follows, p. 5. El d& ric éSeAnoee 
yupvoriposs yonaacSat roic bydpacy, obdey Ay Frepoy elroe roy vonrdy elvat 
cécpoy, Sev Adyor bn Kxooporotodvrocg’ ovdE yap % vonri) wédic Erepdy ri 
iorey, 6 rov dpxtrixrovog Noyiopdc, Hon Thy vonrny wérty KriZey dcavooupsyov, 
“* But if any one wishes to employ plainer words, he would say that the intelligible 
world is nothing else than the word of God now forming the world : for neither is the 
intelligible city any thing more than the reasoning of the architect, who is already 
meditating the building of the city conceived in his mind.” These words put an end 
to all doubt, and suffer no one to remain in ignorance as to the nature of Philo’s 
Adsyoc. The vonrdg and intelligible world, or the form and idea of the world contained 
in the divine mind, before he commenced its construction, does not differ from the 
Adyoc, or word of God, The word of God has the same relation to the intelligible 
world, as the reasoning of the architect to the form conceived in his own mind of the 
city he is about to build. But these two are in reality not distinct things, but are 
separated only by thought. Wherefore, neither are the intelligible world and the word 
of God two really different things, although they can be distinguished by reason and 
intellect. Which being so, he who should assert Philo’s word to be a person or a self- 
existent nature, would act as wisely as if he were to call the architect's cogitation upon 
the forthcoming city a distinct nature or individual person. On the contrary, the 
divine word is nothing but the wisdom and reason itself of the supreme Being, which 
Philo for certain reasons has clothed in the dress and garb of a person. Should any 
one fail to be convinced by these considerations, conclusive as they are, and deem the 
names applied by Philo to his word, of ambassador, king, angel, high-priest, firstborn 
son, to be much too explicit to admit of being understood of a certain mental notion or 
virtue of the Deity, I would simply ask them to pay some attention to Philo’s style, 
and to mark its redundance in figures and bold metaphors. A writer who departs so 
far from the vulgar usage of speech, as to say that God consorted with his own science, 
and from it, as from a wife, generated his only son, namely, this world, can occasion 
us no surprise when he speaks of divine wisdom as of s certain divine person. And 
that he clearly expresses himself in the above manner, witness his book, De Temu- 
lentia, p. 244. To» yovw rdde rd way ipyacdpevoy Snutovpydy dpov cal ma- 
ripa elvac row yeyovdrog sbavc ly sixy gnooper pynripa dt Tov wemoinndrog 
imcornunyv, 9 cvvay 6 Sede, ody we GvIpwmroc, ioreipe yiveots’ 4 St wapade- 
Eapuivn 1d rot Jsov owrippa, redecpdporc Sates roy pévoy cal dyarnréy aicdn- 
roy vidy dwexinos, rovde roy xéopor, “ Therefore, we can justly call the artificer 
who made all things, the father alao of his creature, and his science its mother, with 
which God having consorted, not after the manner of man, procreated the creature. 
But it having received the divine seed brought forth at matnre birth the only 
begotten and beloved sensible son, this world.” I have cited this passage the more 
willingly, as it not only shows that probably no writer abounded more in the meta- 
phorical, and consequently, that his style is not to be estimated according to the 
ordinary rules of speech, but also makes that evident which we have hitherto put 
forth as proved, that the word of God means in Philo the reason and wisdom of the 
supreme Being. For as every one must see, the érsornun or “science” which God 
is stated in this passage to have espoused, is that very thing which he calls in so many 
other passages the word or reason. Whether Philo says: “The word or reason of 
God made the world,” or expresses himself thus: ‘‘God consorted with his own 
science, and from it begat the world,” his opinion is all the same, nafhely this: “ God 
created this world most wisely, and did not perform the work at random or fortui- 
tously.” I shall add another peculiarity of his style, which will be of equal utility 
tous in deciding upon this question. Philo is accustomed to call the thoughts and 
dogmas of men, especially the wise, their spiritual sons. Thus, in his De Vita Con- 
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sed prorsus ac retrd xviternos, ingenio ad summam beatitudinem 
porrecto, &. And he, with Julian and others, reduces the greater 
part of the pagan gods to these ideas of the intelligible, or 


tenpist. p 899. when commending the continence of the Therapeutide, he tells us 
they despised bodily pleasures, that by the divine virtue they might conceive and 
bring forth more holy and celestial sons. Toy wipi cwpa Hlovey hoyHeay, ob 
Svgréy ixyéver; GX’ GSavdrey dpsyStioa, 2 pbvq ricrey old ri tory § 
Seogarre Yuyxy, oxeipavrog tig abriy darivag voyrdg row rarpic, ale duvaceras 
Seapeiy ra eogiag béypara, “ They despised the pleasures of the body, being desi- 
rous, not of mortal, bat of divine offspring, which the pious soul alone can bring forth, 
Feceiving as seed the intelligible rays of the Father, by which it will be able to contem- 
plate the dogmas of wiedom.” He who philosophizes so refinedly and figuratively on 
the thoughts of men, is not departing from his wont, when he calls the reason and 
wisdom of God, or the divine thoughts and decrees, the first-born son of God. One 
figure is not more harsh and exceptionable than the other. 

I have been led to continue this discussion to a greater length than I had at first 
intended, as well on account of those notable controversies agitated long ago among 
learned men on the Theology of Philo, as also for the sake of enabling others to 
correct certain errors committed by Dr. Cudworth in his explication of it, both in this 
and in other places. I speak not of my having considered it worth while to bestow 
some labour upon the task of explaining the doctrines of a man to whose authority 
the learned are in the habit of appealing on the various departments both of sacred and 

fane knowledge, although they do not sufficiently guard themselves against the snares 
in which his tumid and highly figurative style is calculated to entangle his readers. If 
there be any force m what we have advanced, the opinion of Philo was as follows: 
That God, as considered by a wise and contemplative man, is a nature so simple as to 
admit of no distinction even in thought ; but that all men are not eo happy as to be able 
to contemplate with eyes so pure, and a mind eo serene and perspicuous : hence, that 
it is permitted to most men, by reason of their great mental infirmity, to divide in a 
certain way the divine nature, and to subject to the supreme Being, as far transcendi 
all virtues, three inferior powers, namely the word, God or the beneficent virtue, an 
the king; which, however, are nothing more than his wisdom, goodness, and power ; 
or, which is the same thing, that it is allowable to regard the one God in a threefold 
relation, as the god who most wisely pre-ordamed all things before the creation of the 
world, as the most powerful maker and creator of the world, and lastly, as the ruler 
and governor of the same. 

+ But it is not sufficient to know Philo’s opmion: we ought also to examine into the 
causes which led him to entertain it. Before I conclude, therefore, I shall offer a few 
remarks on this subject. I consider him, then, to have derived his notions not only 
from the philosophers in whose society he mixed at Alexandria, but also from the 
Jews themselves, In the first place, with respect to the Egyptian philosophers, it will 
be known, that prior to the birth of our Saviour they had already begun to descant 
in their schools upon the three principles of things. From what source they obtained 
this dogma, whether from Plato or from others more ancient than Plato, and in what 
sense they understood it, it is not our purpose to inquire in this place. Philo, there- 
fore, having learnt it from these philosophers, and fearing lest the three principles 
should corrupt or altogether subvert the sacred doctrine of Moses concerning God, he 
considered that these were to be accommodated to the Jewish religion, and not to be 
received by him otherwise than in conformity with the law of Moses. With this 
idea, in place of three real and eelf-existent principles, as inculcated by the philoso- 
phers, he substituted three notions of the mind, or exchanged a trinity of pereons, so 
to speak, for a trinity of names or divine perfections. In this manner he appeared to 
himself to pay proper regard both to the philosophy he was an admirer of, and to the 
religion of his ancestors, which he was anxious by all means to preserve inviolate. 
I can hardly believe, however, that Philo would have attempted any thing of the kind, 
and spoken of three divine natures, if he had known this doctrine to be unpalatable to 
his own nation. The Jews at that time took every precaution not to admit any thing 
injurious to Moses’ dogma concerning one God, which they held in the highest reve- 
rence, Beyond question, therefore, they would have been grievously offended, if Philo, 
in opposition to the opinions of his own nation, and unsupported by the testimony or 
authority of any Jew, had dared to speak thus boldly though obscurely of three divine 
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archetypal world, as making Apollo, for example, to be the 
intelligible syn, the idea of the sensible ; and Diana the intelli- 
gible moon, and the like for the rest. Lastly, it hath been 
observed also, that the Egyptian theologers pretended, in like 
manner, to worship these intelligible gods, or eternal ideas, in 
their religious animals, as symbols of them. 

Philo indeed Platonized so far, as to suppose God to have 
made an archetypal and intelligible world, before he made this 
corporeal and sensible :* BovAnOete (6 Gzdc) rov dpardv rovrort 
Kéopov Onutovpyioat, mposkerérrov Tov vonrov, iva ypwpuevoc, 
aowuaty Kal Seoedeordty wapadelyuari, Tov cwpatTiKoy amep- 


natures. Consequently, he must necessarily have been convinced that in dividing the 
divine nature as it were into three persons he was about to broach nothing which would 
be offensive or dangerous to the Jews. But why many words? We may learn from 
Philo himself that the Jews of his time made common mention of three persons in one 
God. For in his De Abrahamo, p. 367. he declares that the opinion of those who 
hold three natures in one God contains nothing injurious to piety, although those are 
to be preferred who entirely discard all division from the divine nature. Aedbrepoy, 
savs he, ply ody, Wo pact, AOE OVTOC periyer Ct ObdtyY Hrrov SbEnC Jeogir0de, 
“This is, as the proverb calls it, a second sailing: nevertheless, it is not foreign to 
pious sentiment.” In the first place, these words can be understood of none but the 
Jews. For who would suppose a Jew to have ranked philosophers averse to the true 
religion, among the patrons of piety and of a true sense of God? The philosophers’ 
opinion concerning three principles was not such as to admit of being called holy, 
good and pious by a Jew ; as it rather favoured a multitude of gods. In the next 
place, these words of Philo must not be accepted as though these Jews, who at that 
time professed something threefold in God, understood merely three notions or three 
virtues of God. For I see no reason why he should have affirmed, that those who 
separated the divine virtues from the divine nature merely in reason and thought, and 
considered them separately, although they ought to be tolerated, hold improper and 
unwise notions concerning God; inasmuch as the most acute theologians and philoso- 
phers, Jews as well as Christians, including even Philo himself, have done the same, 
neither is any mortal gifted with such powers of intellect as to be able to comprehend 
the nature of God by one act of the mind, and without making any distinction. 
Besides, there are more than three virtues and perfections in God, and consequently 
there appears no reason why these Jews, in reckoning them, may not have exceeded 
the ternary number. I am convinced, therefore, that in Philo’s time, most of the 
Jews, though acknowledging God to be one by nature, at the same time believed him 
to be in a certain respect threefold; which dogma, in all probability, they received 
partly from sacred writ, and partly from the first founders of their race. - But Philo, 
being anxious to connect the precepts of scripture and the traditions of his ancestors, 
and fearing moreover, lest the enemies of the Jews, whom he frequently came in con- 
tact with, should make this dogma a pretext for accusing them of worshipping a 
plurality of gods, considered it the safest course to convert the trinity of persons, com- 
monly professed by his countrymen, into a trinity of names and notions. And when 
we consider that, subsequently to the doctrine of three persons in the Godhead being 
more clearly expounded by our Saviour, Sabellius and so many others besides him did 
not scruple notwithstanding to substitute three names and notions of God in lieu of 
the three persons, can it appear strange or wonderful, I would ask, that the same 
thing should have been done by a Jew, who was an ardent admirer of philosophy P 
I have now given what I consider to be Philo’s doctrine concerning God. I have also 
given the causes which, in my opinion, led him to adopt it. Although, therefore, Philo 
is to be excluded from the number of those who profess the Christian dogma of a triune 
God, and, on the contrary, is favourable rather to the Sabellians, still he furnishes us 
with abundant evidence that, previously to the introduction of Christianity, most of the 
Jews, at least of Alexandria, were imbued with this doctrine. 
* De Mun. Opif. p.6. [P. 3. 4.] 
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sed prorsus ac retré xviternos, ingenio ad summam beatitudinem 
porrecto, &c. And he, with Julian and others, reduces the greater 
part of the pagan gods to these ideas of the intelligible, or 


tenplat. p 899. when commending the continence of the Therapeutide, he tells us 
they despised bodily pleasures, that by the divine virtue they might conceive and 
bring forth more holy and celestial sons. Tw» repli cdpa ydovay hroyHoay, ob 
Synréy ixyévwys GAX’ &3avdrwy dpsySeioa, A péyvn ricray old ri torw 4 
Seogire Wux7), oreipavrog eic abriy derivac vonrdc rov rarpdc, ale duyycerat 
Sewpeiy rd cogiac Odypara, “They despised the pleasures of the body,’ being desi- 
rous, not of mortal, but of divine offspring, which the pious soul alone can bring forth, 
receiving as seed the intelligible rays of the Father, dy which it will be able to contem- 
plate the dogmas of wisdom.” He who philosophizes so refinedly and figuratively on 
the thoughts of men, is not departing from his wont, when he calls the reason and 
wisdom of God, or the divine thoughts and decrees, the first-born son of God. One 
figure is not more harsh and exceptionable than the other. 

I have been led to continue this discussion to a greater length than I had at first 
intended, as well on account of those notable controversies agitated long ago among 
learned men on the Theology of Philo, as also for the sake of enabling others to 
correct certain errors committed by Dr. Cudworth in his explication of it, both in this 
and in other places. I speak not of my having considered it worth while to bestow 
some labour upon the task of explaining the doctrines of a man to whose authority 
the learned are in the habit of appealing on the various departments both of sacred and 

rofane knowledge, although they do not sufficiently guard themselves against the snares 
in which his tumid and highly figurative style is calculated to entangle his readers. If 
there be any force in what we have advanced, the opinion of Philo was as follows: 
That God, as considered by a wise and contemplative man, is a nature so simple as to 
_ admit of no distinction even in thought ; but that all men arenot so happy as to be able 
to contemplate with eyes so pure, and a mind so serene and perspicuous : hence, that 
it is permitted to most men, by reason of their great mental infirmity, to divide in a 
certain way the divine nature, and to subject to the supreme Being, as far transcending 
all virtues, three inferior powers, namely the word, God or the beneficent virtue, and 
the king; which, however, are nothing more than his wisdom, goodness, and power ; 
or, which is the same thing, that it is allowable to regard the one God in a threefold 
relation, as the god who most wisely pre-ordained all things before the creation of the 
world, as the most powerful maker and creator of the world, and lastly, as the ruler 
and governor of the same. 
t. But it is not sufficient to know Philo’s opmion: we ought also to examine into the 
causes which led him to entertain it. Before I conclude, therefore, I shall offer a few 
remarks on this subject. I consider him, then, to have derived his notions not only 
from the philosophers in whose society he mixed at Alexandria, but also from the 
Jews themselves, In the first place, with respect to the Egyptian philosophers, it will 
be known, that prior to the birth of our Saviour they had already begun to descant 
in their schools upon the three principles of things. From what source they obtained 
this dogma, whether from Plato or from others more ancient than Plato, and in what 
sense they understood it, it is not our purpose to inquire in this place. Philo, there- 
fore, having learnt it from these philosophers, and fearing lest the three principles 
should corrupt or altogether subvert the sacred doctrine of Moses concerning God, he 
considered that these were to be accommodated to the Jewish religion, and not to be 
received by him otherwise than in conformity with the law of Moses. With this 
idea, in place of three real and self-existent principles, as inculcated by the philoso- 
phera, he substituted three notions of the mind, or exchanged a trinity of persons, so 
to speak, for a trinity of names or divine perfections, In this manner he appeared to 
himself to pay proper regard both to the philosophy he was an admirer of, and to the 
religion of his ancestors, which he was anxious by all means to preserve inviolate. 
I can hardly believe, however, that Philo would have attempted any thing of the kind, 
and spoken of three divine natures, if he had known this doctrine to be unpalatable to 
his own nation. The Jews at that time took every precaution not to admit any thing 
injurious to Moses’ dogma concerning one God, which they held in the highest reve- 
rence. Beyond question, therefore, they would have been grievously offended, if Philo, 
in opposition to the opinions of his own nation, and unsupported by the testimony or 
authority of any Jew, had dared to speak thus boldly though obscurely of three divine 
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archetypal world, as making Apollo, for example, to be the 
intelligible sun, the idea of the sensible ; and Diana the intelli- 
gible moon, and the like for the rest. Lastly, it hath been 
observed also, that the Egyptian theologers pretended, in like 
manner, to worship these intelligible gods, or eternal ideas, in 
their religious animals, as symbols of them. 

Philo indeed Platonized so far, as to suppose God to have 
made an archetypal and intelligible world, before he made this 
corporeal and sensible :* BovAn@eic (5 Gedc) rov dpardv rovrort 
kdopov Snutovpyiicat, mposterbrov rdv vonrov, iva xpwpevoc, 
aowpaty Kal Jeodeorary wapadelypati, Tov awpuatiKdy arrep~ 


natures. Consequently, he must necessarily have been convinced that in dividing the 
divine nature as it were into three persons he was about to brouch nothing which would 
be offensive or dangerous to the Jews. But why many words? We may lear from 
Philo himself that the Jews of his time made common mention of three persons in one 
God. For in his De Abrahamo, p. 367. he declares that the opinion of those who 
hold three natures in one God contains nothing injurious to piety, although those are 
to be preferred who entirely discard all division from the divine nature. Acdrepoy, 
savs he, ply ody, we pact, TAOVE oVTocg’ peréixes Ot Odey Hrrov BdEne Seogidrode, 
“This is, as the proverb calls it, a second sailing: nevertheless, it is not foreign to 
pious sentiment.” In the first place, these words can be understood of none but the 
Jews. For who would suppose a Jew to have ranked philosophers averse to the true 
religion, among the patrons of piety and of a true sense of God? The philosophers’ 
opinion concerning three principles was not such as to admit of being called holy, 
good and pious by a Jew ; as it rather favoured a multitude of gods. In the next 
place, these words of Philo must not be accepted as though these Jews, who at that 
time professed something threefold in God, understood merely three notions or three 
virtues of God. For I see no reason why he should have affirmed, that those who 
separated the divine virtues from the divine nature merely in reason and thought, and 
considered them separately, although they ought to be tolerated, hold improper and 
unwise notions concerning God; inasmuch as the most acute theologians and philoso- 
phers, Jews as well as Christians, including even Philo himeelf, have done the same, 
neither is any mortal gifted with such powers of intellect as to be able to comprehend 
the nature of God by one act of the mind, and without making any distinction. 
Besides, there are more than three virtues and perfections in God, and consequently 
there appears no reason why these Jews, in reckoning them, may not have exceeded 
the ternary number. I am convinced, therefore, that in Philo’s time, moet of the 
Jews, though acknowledging God to be one by nature, at the same time believed him 
to be in a certain respect threefold ; which dogma, in all probability, they received 
partly from sacred writ, and partly from the first founders of their race. -But Philo, 
being anxious to connect the precepts of scripture and the traditions of his ancestors, 
and fearing moreover, lest the enemies of the Jews, whom he frequently came in con- 
tact with, should make this dogma a pretext for accusing them of worshipping a 
plurality of gods, considered it the safest course to convert the trinity of persons, com- 
monly professed by his countrymen, into a trinity of names and notions. And when 
we consider that, subsequently to the doctrine of three persons in the Godhead being 
more clearly expounded by our Saviour, Sabellius and 60 many others besides him did 
not scruple notwithstanding to substitute three names and notions of God in lieu of 
the three persons, can it appear strange or wonderful, I would ask, that the same 
thing should have been done by a Jew, who was an ardent admirer of philosophy P 
I have now given what I consider to be Philo’s doctrine concerning God. I have also 
given the causes which, in my opinion, led him to adopt it. Although, therefore, Philo 
is to be excluded from the number of those who profess the Christian dogma of a triune 
God, and, on the contrary, is favourable rather to the Sabellians, still he furnishes us 
with abundant evidence that, previously to the introduction of Christianity, most of the 
Jows, at least of Alexandria, were imbued with this doctrine. 
* De Mun. Opif. p.6. [P. 3. 4.] 
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yaonra, rpecburépou vewrepov amexdviopa, Tocaura weptkEovra 
aiaOnra yévn, woaTep bv ixelvy vonra’ rov 82 ik Twv idewv, auvEec- 
rwra kécpov ty réry tint brovosiy adbvarov, “ God intending to 
make a visible world, first formed an intelligible one; that so 
having an incorporeal and most god-like pattern before him, he 
might make the gel when world agreeably to the same, this 
younger an image of that older, that should contain as many 
sensible kinds in it, as the other did intelligible. But it is not 
possible sis he) to conceive this world of ideas to exist in any 
place.” Nay, according to him, Moses himself philosophized 
also after the same manner in his Cosmopeeia, describing, in the 
first five verses of Genesis, the making of an intelligible heaven 
and earth, before the sensible: [Ipwrov otv wapa rov vonrov 
xéanou 6 roiwy érofe ovpavdv adowuaroy Kal yiv adparoyv, cat 
alpog ldtav xat xevov, &f tdarog acwparou ovciav xal mvebua- 
roc, Kat émt maow Ebddpou gwrodc, 6 radw aowparov hy Kal vonrov 
HAlov wapddeaypa, &c. “ The Creator first of all made an incor- 
poreal heaven and an invisible earth; the ideas of air and 
vacuum; incorporeal water and air; and last of all light, which 
was also the incorporeal and intelligible paradigm of the sun and 
stars, and that from whence their sensible light is derived.” But 
Philo does not plainly make these ideas of the intelligible and 
archetypal world to be so many distinct substances and animals, 
much less gods; though he somewhere! takes notice of those, 
who admiring the pulchritude of both these worlds, did not only 
deify the whole of them, but also their several parts; that is, the 
several ideas of the intelligible world also, aa well as the greater 
parts of the sensible, an intelligible heaven and earth, sun and 
moon ; they pretending to worship those divine ideas in all these 
sensible things. Which high-flown Platonic notion, as it gave 
sanctuary and protection to the grossest and foulest of all the 
pagan superstitions and idolatries, when the Egyptians would 
worship brute animals, and other Pagans all the things of nature 
(inanimate substances, and mere accidents), under a pretence of 
worshipping the divine ideas in them ; so did it directly tend to 
absolute impiety, irreligion, and atheism; there being few that 
could entertain any thoughts at all of those eternal ideas, and 
scarcely any who could thoroughly persuade themselves that 
these had so much reality in them as the sensible things of 
nature; as the idea of a house in the mind of an architect hath 
not so much reality in it as a material house made up of stones, 
mortar, and timber; so that their devotion must needs sink 
down wholly into those sensible things, and themselves naturally 
at length fall into this atheistic persuasion, that the good things 
of nature are the only deities. 


* P. 6. 1 De Confusione Linguarum, p. 345. 
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Here therefore have we a multitude of pagan gods supermun- 
dane and eternal (though all depending upon one supreme), the 
gods by them properly called vonroi, “ intelligible,” or the divine 
ideas, And we cannot but account this for another depravation 
of the ancient Mosaic cabala of the trinity, that the second 
hypostasis thereof is made to be the archétypal world, and all 
the divine ideas as so many distinct substances, animals, and 
gods; that is, not one God, but a whole world of gods,* 


2 I confess, if we insist upon the words of the Platonists, and deal with them 
according to strict justice, the whole of the corollaries here laid to their charge by Dr. 
Cudworth may fairly be attributed to them. I know also that some of this sect enter- 
tained opinions so glaringly absurd and ridiculous, that any one who should attempt to 
defend or excuse them, would do great injustice to his own intellect and to truth iteelf. 
But if the discipline of this school be considered generally and as a whole, and not 
estimated from the commentaries of this or that writer, something perhaps will admit 
of being said in their favour. It is true that what they believed to be the second 
hypostasis of the divinity was called by them the archetypal or intelligible world : 
which doctrine, if taken strictly, is very foolish and absurd. For no one would be able 
to understand how the exemplar of this world, being compounded and made up of 
ideas, can be adivine person. But if we examine a little more minutely the dogmas and 
language of the more intelligent members of this sect, we shall find that they did not assert 
this in the strict and proper sense. These obscure masters mean nothing more than 
this : that the form of what they call the archetypal world lies hid in the second divine 
hy postasis, in the same way, for example, as the form and idea of the books De Natura 
Deorum existed in the mind of Cicero before he committed them to writing, or that in 
this hypostasis are the forms and images of all things which can in any manner take 
place or exist. This being the case, the first charge brought against this sect by Dr. 
Cudworth falls to the ground, that the second person of their trinity was a thing com- 
pounded and made up of many natures, or a certain heap and congeries of gods. As 
the learned Doctor himself, whose mind is stored with infinite notions and images of 
things, is not on that account regarded by any one in his senses as a man concreted and 
compounded of multifarious natures, so neither is it right to consider the divine reason 
or the second person of the Platonic trinity as a certain congeries of gods, because it 
contains the forms and images of a}! things of which this world is composed. I am 
now assuming this second hypostasis of their trinity to be a person properly and truly 
so called, reserving to myself the inquiry in another place, whether or not there is 
more truth in the conjecture of those who suppose it to be merely a divine virtue 
personified by philosophers. 

But some will say: that all the forms, or ideas, were called gods by this sect, and 
consequently that no one can doubt but that this second person we are speaking of 
contained in: his bosom an immense crowd of gods. I confess, indeed, that some 
passages can be produced wherein all the forms of things are called gods. In the first 
place, however, these are very few in number ; in the next place, they are taken solely 
from those philosophers, of this sect, who seem to have run mad with these very con- 
ceits ; and lastly, they are unquestionably figurative. Indeed, I can by no means 
imagine that any man in his right mind ever seriously believed, that the form and 
image of a tree, or a fox, or a lion, although eternal, and generated from the divine 
reason itself, is in the proper and strict sense a god. If there have been any Platonista, 
whoee doctrines admit of being expounded in no other manner than this, which how- 
ever I doubt, I should rather have to do with Phrygians, who are late indeed in 
becoming wise, but nevertheless do become so at last, than with such philogophers, 
who I am certain did not understand the meaning of their own words. 

But still the Platonists all speak of »oyroi, or “ intelligible ” gods ; and what else 
are these than the forms or ideas of things? So indeed among others, asserts the 
learned Doctor, in order to add weight to bis opinion. But here again I am at 
issue with him. I will explain in three words what these vonroi, or “ intelligible” 
gods are according to the doctrine of the Platonists, provided the extreme obscurity of 
this sect has allowed me to ascertain their meaning. The voyro/ gods are not generally 
the forms and images of all things whatever, but of those only, which the Platonists 
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But over and besides all this, some of these Platonists and 
Pythagoreans did further deprave and adulterate the ancient 
Hebrew or Mosaic cabala of the Trinity (the certain rule whereof 
is now only the scriptures of the New Testament), when they 
concluded, that as from the third hypostasis of their trinity, 
called 1) rpwrn Wuxn, “the first soul,” there were innumerable 
other particular souls derived, namely the souls of all inferior 
animals, that are parts of the world: so in like manner, that 
from their second hypostasis, called 6 wowroc vote, “the first 
mind or intellect,” there were innumerable other pepixoi Ndec, 
‘particular minds,” or intellects substantial derived, superior to 
the first soul; and not only so, but also, that from that first and 
highest hypostasis of all, called Td tv, and Taya@ov, “ the one,” 
and “the good,” there were derived likewise many particular 
“Evadeg and ’Aya@drnrec, “unities ” and “goodnesses substan- 
tial,” superior to the first intellect. Thus Proclus in his Theo- 
logic Institutions:5 Mera 82 rd Ev dpa 7rd mrpewroy, ivadec’ Kal 
META vOUY TOV TpWToY, vdEC’ Kal pera THY Puy THY TOWN, 
Wuxat' cat pera tiv SAnv pbow, pbouc, “ After the first one (and 
from it), there are many particular Henades or unities; after 
the first Intellect and from it, many particular Noes, minds or 
intellects; after the first Soul, many particular and derivative 
souls; and lastly, after the universal Nature, many particular 
natures, and spermatic reasons. Where it may be obiter ob- 
served, that these Platonists supposed, below the universal 
Psyche, or mundane soul, a universal gtorc, or “substantial 
nature” also; but so as that besides it there were other. par- 
ticular Ad-yor orepparixol, “seminal reasons,” or plastic principles 


BO. 

As for these Noes, and that besides the first universal mind or 
intellect, there are other particular minds or intellects substan- 
tial, a rank of beings not only immutably good and wise, but 
also every way immoveable, and therefore above the rank of all 
souls that are self-moveable beings; Proclus was not singular in 
this, but had the concurrence of many other Platonists with 


ranked in the number of gods, [In Porphyry, De Abstinentia, lib. 2. sec. 34. p. 75, 
the voyrol gods seem to be real gods, who confer benefits upon mortals. They are 
opposed to statues: from which it would appear that they are deities, which are to be 
comprehended by thought alone.] It was an axiom of this sect, that there are in God 
eternal models and forms of all the things that constitute the universe. But many 
parts of this universe, especially the stars, sun, moon, &c., which they supposed to 
possess soul and life, were regarded by them as gods. Hence they necessarily sup- 
posed also that the forms and images of these gods had existed from eternity in the 
divine mind. These forms and images of deities are those gods which the Platonic 
school calls yonroi. Such vagaries of idle minds, absurd and ridiculous as they are, 
would little deserve the attention bestowed upon them by the learned Doctor, were it 
not that even Christians are to be found, who abuse them to the corruption of the. truth 
and for acorns like these almost reject the fruit of true wisdom. 

> These ard appended to Proclus’ Introduction to the Platonic Theology, and con-. 
sist of 211 chapters. The words here quoted occur cap. 11. p. 426. 
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him; amongst whom Plotinus* may seem to be one, from this 
passage of his besides others : “Ore aSdvaror 82 ai Wuyat, cai vovg 
mac, tv addAog era TAROYwy eipyrat, “That souls are immortal, 
and every mind or intellect, we have elsewhere largely proved.” 
Upon which words Ficinus thus: Hic, et supra et infra sepé, 
per verba Plotini notabis, plures esse mentium animarumque 
substantias inter se distinctas, quamvis inter eas unio sit 
mirabilis, “‘ Here, and from many other places, before and after, 
you may observe that, according to Plotinus, there are many 
substantial minds, distinct from souls, though there be a won- 
derful union betwixt them.” Moreover, that there was also 
above these nocs, or immovyeable but multiform minds, not only 
one perfect Monad, and first Good, but also a rank of many 
saderita Henades or Monades, and Agathotetes, was, besides 

roclus and others, asserted by Simplicius also:* ’Aq@’ éavrov rd 
ayabov ravra mapaye, ra Te TpwTa, Kal Ta péoa, Kal Td Ecyara’ 
adda tra piv mowra cal tauvty traoaye, pa ayabdrng moAddc 
aya0dérnrac, cat pla évdg 4 trep wacac, rodAac éivadag, “ The 
highest good (saith he) produceth all things from himself, in 
several ranks and degrees; the first, the middle, and the last or 
lowest of all. But the first and the next to himself doth he 
produce like himself, one goodness many goodnesses, and one 
unity or henade many henades.” And that by these Henades 
and Autoagathotetes he means substantial beings, that are con- 
scious of themselves, appears also from these following words :t 
Ta piv ovy mpwra Tey Urb TOU ToWTOV ayaBov mapayoutvwr, did 
ro mpoc aurd éudguec, ove tEkorn tov elvat ayaa, axlynra Svra 
kal auerabAnra, cal év Tp aura ae paxaptdrnyre idpupéva, ovK evden 
tov ayabou, brit avroayaQdrnréc ict, “ Those beings, which are 
first produced from the first good, by reason of their sameness of 
nature with him, are immoveably and unchangeably good, 
always fixed in the same happiness, and never indigent of good 
or falling from it, because they are all essential goodnesses.” 
Where afterward he adds something concerning the veg also, 
that though these were a rank of lower beings, and not avroaya@a, 
not essentially goodnesses, but only by participation; yet, being 
by their own nature also immoveable, they can never degenerate, 
nor fall from that participation of good. Notwithstanding which, 
we must confess, that some of these Platonists seem to take the 
word Henades sometimes in another sense, and to understand 


* Ennead b. lib. 4. cap. 10. p. 653. But it will require much ingenuity to prove 
from these words of Plotinus, that this philosopher was addicted to all those meta- 
physical subtleties in which Proclus wonderfully delighted. Plotinus is not a man that 
I should feel disposed to praise, or consider never to have violated the laws of sound 
and pure reason. On the contrary, I am aware he is frequently so hurried away by a 
sort of philosophic fury as almost to lose his understanding. But still he is much more 
perspicuous than Proclus, and does not abound with so many absurd conceits. 

* In Epict. Ench. p. 9. + P.11 
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nothing else thereby but the intelligible idea before mentioned ; 
though the ancient Platonists and Pythagoreans were not wont 
to call these unities, but numbers. 

And now have we discovered more of the Pagans’ inferior 
gods, supermundane and eternal, viz. besides those vonrot Seo}, 
those “intelligible gods;” troops of Henades and Autoaga- 
thotetes, unities and goodnesses; and also of Noes, immoveable 
minds or intellects; or, as they frequently call them, Seot éxaitor, 
and ol voegot, “henadical (or monadical) gods,” and “intel- 
lectual gods.” 

But since these Noes, or voepot Seo?, are said to be all of them 
in their own nature a rank of beings above souls, and therefore 
superior to that first soul, which is the third hypostasis of this 
. trinity ; as all those Henades or émato: Scot, those simple mona- 
dical gods, are likewise yet a higher rank of beings above the 
Noes, and therefore superior to the second hypostasis also, the 
first mind; and yet all these Henades and Noes, however sup- 
posed by these philosophers to be eternal, forasmuch as Oy oe 
pda beings only, and not universal, cannot be placed 

igher than in the rank of creatures; it follows from hence 
unavoidably, that both the second and third hypostasis of this 
trinity, as well the first mind as the first soul, must be accounted 
creatures also ; because no created being can be superior to any 
thing uncreated. Wherefore Proclus, and some others of those 
Platonists, plainly understood this trinity no otherwise, than as 
certain scale or ladder of beings in the universe; or a gradual 
descent of things from the first or highest, by steps downward, 
lower and lower, so far as to the souls of all animals. For which 
cause, Proclus to make up this scale complete, adds to these 
three ranks and degrees, below that third of souls, a fourth of 
natures also; under which there lies nothing but the passive 
part of the universe, body and matter. So that, their whole 
scale of all that is above body was indeed not a trinity, but a 
quaternity, or four ranks and degrees. of beings, one below 
another ;.the first of Henades or nities, the second of Noes, 
Minds or Intellects, the third of Souls, and the last of Natures ; 
these being, as it were, so many orbs and spheres, one within 
and below another. In all which several ranks of being, they 
supposed one first universal, and unparticipated, as the head of 
each respective rank, and many particular, or participated ones: 
as one first universal Henade, and many secondary particular 
Henades; one first universal Nous, Mind or Intellect, and many 
secondary and particular Noes or Minds; one first univeral 
Soul, and many particular souls; and lastly,-one universal 
Nature, and many particular natures. In which scale of beings, 


* On these gods see Proclus, Thcolog. Platonic. lib. 1. cap. 13. p. 88, &c. 
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they deified, besides the first Ts tv and Taya@év, “one” and 
“good,” not only the first mind, and the first soul, but also 
those other particular Henades and Noes universally ; and all 

rticular souls above human: leaving out, besides them and 
inferior souls, that fourth rank of natures, because they conceived 
that nothing was to be accounted a god but what was intellectual 
and superior to men. Wherein, though they made several de- 
grees of gods, one below another, and called some aidfouc, and 
some yevunrove, some “eternal,” and some “generated,” or made 
in time; yet did they no where clearly distinguish betwixt the 
Deity properly so called, and the creature, nor show how far in this 
scale the true Deity went, and where the creature began. But 
as it were melting the Deity by degrees, and bringing it down 
lower and lower, they made the juncture and commissure betwixt 
God and the creature so smooth and close, that where they 
indeed parted was altogether undiscernible; they rather im- 
plying them to differ only in ceeree®s or that they were not 
sbeolute but comparative terms, and consisted but in more and 
less. All which was doubtless a gross mistake of the ancient 
cabala of the Trinity.® 


¢ The learned Doctor inveighs with equal force and justice against these metaphysical 
refinements of the modern Platonists, which are of themselves futile and obscure, and if 
accurately examined border closely upon the impious opinion of those who deny any 
difference between God and the universe of things. But still in canvassing the whole 
theology and philosophy of this sect, it appears to me we ought to lay it down as a 
rule, that their sayings are to be understood in a milder sense than the words at first 
view might seem to require: which if taken in their ordinary acceptation certainly 
savour of the rankest folly. The diction employed by this sect is peculiar, and far 
removed from the received usage of language, from not observing which learned men 
have ascribed to them the moat foolish opinions, to which however they seem to have 
been strangers. Despising and neglecting almost all corporeal things, and wholly 
absorbed in contemplation, these philosophers cared about nothing but the forms, 
notions, and ideas of things, of which, moet fertile as were their imaginations, they 
invented not a few distinctions. But the more easily to philosophize upon these 
notions and models of things, it was their custom to transform the notions of their own 
mind into persons and gods, and to speak of them no otherwise than as of gods and 
animals, The same, we may observe, obtains with our own philosophers, who fre- 
quently represent the forms and notions of things conceived in the mind as self-existent 
natures, and discourse of the virtues, of that which is called beautiful, good, just, 
infinite, exactly as though they were discoursing of men. He who does not keep this 
constantly before his eyes in reading the books of the Platonists, will sometimes, I am 
afraid, be a very imperfect interpreter of them. And in this light, in my opinion, 
ought we to view all that Proclus and his class tell us about the essential, intellectual, 
heniean, and I know not what other gods. To look at the words themselves one 
might swear they were treating of gods truly eo called, and of self-existent natures; 
but if we examine the whole tenor and context of their doctrine, and inquire what 
they say of these gods, it will s00n become apparent that they speak figuratively, and 
clothe mere notions in the dress of persons and gods. In a word, the whole of these 
. Platonic gods are nothing but the notions and multiform ideas of things in the divine 
intelligence. For such was the boldness of this sect. that they scrupled not to meddle 
with divine intelligence itself, and like mathematicians with their rod and sand, to 
describe the infinite science of the Supreme Being by their petty distinctions and un- 
meaning words, But I shall readily forego this opinion if convinced to the contrary 
by any one who has read their principal authors: nay, I should be inclined even to 
agree with those who, on well considering the matter, may conclude that these 
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This is therefore that Platonic trinity, which we oppose to the 
Christian, not as if Plato’s own trinity, in the very essential 
constitution thereof, were quite a different thing from the 
Christian ; itself in all probability having been at first derived 
from a divine or Mosaic cabala; but because this cabala (as 
might well come to pass in a thing so mysterious and difficult to 
be conceived), hath been by divers of these Platonists and 
Pythagoreans misunderstood, depraved, and adulterated, into 
such a trinity, as confounds the differences between God and 
the creature, and removes all the bounds and land-marks betwixt 
them ; sinks the Deity lower and lower by degrees (still multi- 
plying of it, as it goes), till it have at length brought it down to 
the whole corporeal world; and when it hath done this, is not 
able to stop there neither, but extends it further still to the 
animated parts thereof, stars and demons; the design or direct 
tendency thereof being nothing else but to lay a foundation for 
infinite polytheism, cosmolatry (or world-idolatry), and creature- 
_ worship. Where it is by the way observable, that these Platonic 
Pagans were the only public and professed champions against 
Christianity ; for though Celsus were suspected by Origen to 
have been indeed an Epicurean, yet did he at least personate a 
Platonist too. The reason whereof might be, not only because 
the Platonic and Pythagoric sect was the divinest of all the 
Pagans, and that which approached nearest to Christianity and 
the truth (however it might by accident therefore prove the 
worst, as the corruption of the best thing), and by that means 
could with greatest confidence hold up the bucklers against 
Christianity and encounter it; but also because the Platonic 
principles, as they might be understood, would, of all other, 
aac most plausibly to defend the pagan polytheism and 
idolatry.7 : 

Comore the Christian Trinity, we shall here observe only 
three things; first, that it is not a trinity of mere names or 
words, nor a trinity of partial notions and inadequate con- 
ceptions of one and the same thing. For such a kind of trinity 
as this might be conceived in that first Platonic hypostasis itself, 
called Té &y and Taya@ov, “the one” and “ the good,” and per- 


philosophers by understanding too much at last came to that pass that they did not 
understand themselves, Compare, however, what Dr. Cudworth a little afterwards 
remarks respecting the style of the Platonists, in their vindication. 

7 On the philosophy of the Celaus, whom Origen chastises, it is my intention to treat 
professedly in a comment on the books of Origen. Dr. Cudworth is correct in his 
remark, that this foe of the Christians did not belong to the Epicureans. Origen, no 
doubt, made one Celsus out of two, and confounded the Epicurean with the Platonic 
Celsus. The principal cause why scarcely any philosophers except the Platonists 
wrote against the earliest Christians, was unquestionably that at that time this sect 
overspread almost the whole of the Roman world, the others being neglected, or 
a extinct. The reasons, however, here given by the learned Doctor are deserving 
of attention. 
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haps also in that first person of the Christian Trinity; namely, 
of goodness, and understanding or wisdom, and will or active 

wer, three inadequate conceptions thereof. It is true, that 
Plotinus was so high flown as to maintain, that the firat and 
highest principle of all, by reason of its perfect unity and simpli- 
city, is above the multiplicity of knowledge and understanding, 
and therefore does not so much as vogiy éauré, in a proper sense, 
“understand itself;” notwithstanding which, this philosopher 
himself adds, that it cannot therefore be said to be ignorant nor 
unwise neither; these expressions belonging only to such a 
being as was by nature intellectual,* vovc piv yap pi voy, 
avontog, intellectus, nisi intelligat, demens meritd judicatur. 
And he seems to grant, that it hath a certain simple clarity and 
brightness in it, superior to that of knowledge; as the body of 
the sun has a certain brightness superior to that secondary hght 
which streameth from it; and that it may be said to be vdnae 
avrn, “knowledge itself,” that does not understand, as motion 
itself does not move. But this can hardly be conceived by 
ordinary mortals, that the highest and most perfect of all beings 
should not fully comprehend itself, the extent of its own fecun- 
dity and power, and be conscious of all that proceedeth from it, 
though ahter the most simple manner. And therefore this -high- 
flown conceit of Plotinus (and perhaps of Plato himself too) has 
been rejected by latter Platonists, as fantastical'and unsafe; for 
thus Simplicius: t "AAAd kat yvoorr tye avaynn tiv axporarny, 
ov yao ay rt trwy bm’ avTov mapayouévwy ayvoijcuev, “ But it 
must needs have also the most perfect knowledge, since it cannot 
be ignorant of any thing that is produced from itself."* And 
St. Rustin? in hke manner, contites that assertion of some 
Christians, that the Adyoc, or “eternal Word,” was that very 
wisdom and understanding, by which the Father himself was 
wise ; as making it nothing but an inadequate conception of God. 


* Ennead 6. lib, 7. c. 37. [P. 729.] + In Epict. p. 235. 

® This may be taken as a specimen of the bombast and insane philosophy of the 
Platonists, Plotinus wanted merely to inculcate what is acknowledged by every one 
having a right conception of the divine nature, that God does not understand like 
miserable mortals, but in a much more perfect manner, and cannot be comprehended 
by any human intellect. If he had expressed bimself so, he would have been under- 
stood by every body, and would have given no cause for censure. But the Platonists 
could not condescend to talk like the rest of men, nor admit any thing to be too recon- 
dite and abstruse for them to explain and make clear. Hence, if they had nothing to 
say on the subjects themselves, they amused mankind with obscure words, and con- 
cealed their ignorance in splendid figures and similitudes. In the last century, Thom. 
Hobbes imitated Plotinus, and denied knowledge, properly so called, in God ; which, 
although admitting of easy explanation, it is much safer to leave alone, as it may give 
rise to the gravest errors. ; 

® See the beginning of lib. 6. De Trinitate, cap. 2. 3. &c. p. 598. 599. tom. 8. opp. 
where he is arguing against those who asserted the Son to be that wisdom which is in 
the Father: from which doctrine St. Augustine reminds them it would follow, that the 
the Father without the Son is not wise. 
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But this opinion, that the Christian Trinity is but a trinity of 
words, or mere logical notions, and inadequate conceptions of 
God, hath been plainly condemned by the Christian church in 
Sabellius and others. Wherefore we conclude it to be a trinity 
of hypostases, or substances, or persons. 

The second thing that we observe concerning the Christian 
Trinity is this, that though the second hypostasis, or person 
thereof, were begotten from the first; and the third proceedeth 
both from the first and second; yet are neither this second nor 
third creatures; and that for these following reasons. First, 
because they were not made é ov« dSvrwy, as Arius maintained, 
that is, from an antecedent non-existence brought forth into 
being, nor can it be said of either of them, Erat quando non erant, 
‘“‘ That once they were not,” but “Their going forth was from 
eternity,” and they were both coéve and co-eternal with the 
father. Secondly, because they were not only eternal emanations 
(if we may so call them) but also necessary, and therefore are they 
both also absolutely undestroyable and unannihilable. Now, 
according to true philosophy and theology, no creature could 
have existed from eternity, nor be absolutely undestroyable; and 
therefore that which is both eternal and undestroyable, is ipso 
facto uncreated. Nevertheless, because some philosophers have 
asserted (though erroneously) both the whole world’s eternity, 
and its being a necessary emanation also from the deity, and 
consequently, that it is undestroyable; we shall therefore fur- 
ther add, that these second and third hypostases or persons of 
the holy Trinity are not only therefore uncreated, because they 
were both eternal and necessary emanations, and likewise are 
unannihilable; but also because they are universal, each of them 
comprehending the whole world, and all created things under it: 
which universality of theirs is the same thing with infinity ; 
whereas all other beings, besides this holy Trinity, are particular 
and finite. Now we say, that no intellectual being, which is not 
only eternal, necessarily existent, or undestroyable, but also uni- 
versal or infinite, can be a creature. 

Again, in the last place, we add, that these three hypostases, 
or persons, are truly and really one God. Not only because 
they have all essentially one and the same will, according to that 
of Origen:* Gonoxedbopey oty roy warépa ric aAnOeiac, Kat Tov 
viby tiv adnPaav, Svra S60 1H Urooracen mpaypyata, tv O2 Ty 
duovolg cal tT) cuugwvia Kal TH TavTdérnti Tic BovAjoewc, “We 
worship the Father of truth, and the Son the truth itself, bein 
two things as to hypostasis, but one in agreement, consent, an 
sameness of will:” but also because they are physically (if we 
may so speak) one also; and have a mutual reptympnoe and 


* Con. Cele. p. 386. [Liv. 8.] 
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ivéwaptc, “ inexistence” and “permeation of one another,” 
according to that of our Saviour Christ, “I am in the Father, 
and the Father in me; and the Father that dwelleth in me, he 
doeth the works.” We grant indeed, that there can be no in- 
stance of the like unity or oneness found in any created beings; 
nevertheless, we certainly know from our very selves, that it is 
not impossible for two distinct substances, that are of a very 
different kind from one another, the one incorporeal, the other 
corporeal, to be so closely united together as to become one 
animal and person; much less therefore should it be thought 
impossible for these three divine hypostases to be one God. 

Ve shall conclude here with confidence, that the Christian 
Trinity, ones there be very much of mystery in it, yet is there 
nothing at all of plain contradiction to the undoubted principles 
of human reason, that is, of impossibility to be found therein, as 
the Atheists would pretend, who cry down all for nonsense and 
absolute impossibility, which their dull stupidity cannot reach to, 
or their infatuated minds easily comprehend, and therefore even 
the Deity itself. And it were to be wished, that some religion- 
ists and Trinitarians did not here symbolize too much with them, 
in affecting to represent the mystery of the Christian Trinity as 
a thing directly contradictious to all human reason and under- 
standing ; and that perhaps out of design to make men surrender 
up themselves and consciences, in a blind and implicit faith, © 
wholly to their guidance; as also to debauch their understandings 
by this means, to the swallowing down of other i a of 
theirs, plainly repugnant to human faculties. As who should 
say, he that believes the Trinity (as we all must do, if we will be 
Christians), should bogyle at nothing in religion never after, nor 
scrupulously chew or examine any thing; as if there could be 
nothing more contradictious, or smn possible to human understand- 
ing propounded, than this article of the Christian faith.'° 

But for the present, we shall endeavour only to show, that 
the Christian Trinity (though a mystery, yet) is much more 
agreeable to reason, than that Platonic, or Pseudo-Platonic 
trinity before described ; and that in those three particulars then 
mentioned. For first, when those Platonists and Pythagoreans 
interpret their third god, or last hypostasis of their trinity, to be 
either the world, or else a Yuyy eyxdopiog, such an “immediate 
soul” thereof, as, together with the world its body, maké up one 
animal god; as there is plainly too great a leap here betwixt 
their second and third hypostasis, so do they debase the Deity 


10 In these words he most justly censures the English Catholics, who at that time, in 
order to recommend their absurd dogma of transubetantiation, were greatly exaggerating 
the difficulties connected with the doctrine of the Trinity. Thus are these patrons of 
error accustomed to seek the interests and welfare of their own gect at the expense 
even of the Christian religion. 
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therein too much, confound God and the creature together, 
laying a foundation, not only for cosmo-latry, or world-idolatry 
in general, but also for the grossest and most sottish of all idola- 
tries, the worshipping of the inanimate parts of the world them- 
selves, in pretence as parts and members of this great mundane 
animal aad sensible god. ° 
It is true indeed, that Origen and some others of the ancient 
Christian writers have supposed, that God may be said, in some 
sense, to be the soul of the world. Thus in that book, Peri 
Archon,* Sicut corpus nostrum unum ex multis membris apta- 
tum est, et ab una anima continetur, ita et universum mundum, 
velut animal quoddam immane, opinandum puto; quod quasi 
ab una anima, virtute Dei ac ratione teneatur. Quod etiam & 
sancta scriptura indicari arbitror per illud, quod dictum est per 
prophetam ; Nonne celum et terram ego repleo, dicit Dominus ? 
et coelum mihi sedes, terra autem scabellum pedum meorum ; 
et quod Salvator, cum ait, Non esse jurandum neque per ceelum, 
quia sedes Dei est, neque per terram, quia scabellum pedum 
ejus. Sed et illud quod ait Paulus, Quoniam in ipso vivimus 
et movemur et sumus. Quomodo enim in Deo vivimus, et 
movemur, et sumus, nisi quod in virtute sua universum con- 
stringit et continet mundum? “ As our own body is made up 
of many members, and contained by one soul, so do I conceive, 
that the whole world is to be looked upon as one huge, great 
animal, which is contained, as it were, by one soul, the virtue 
and reason of God. And so much seems to be intimated by the 
scripture in sundry places; as in that of the prophet, Do not I 
fill heaven and earth? And again, Heaven is my throne, and 
the earth my footstool. And in that of our Saviour, Swear not 
at all: neither by heaven, because it 1s the throne of God; nor 
by the earth, because it is his footstool. And lastly, in that of 
Paul to the Athenians, For in him we live, and move, and have 
our being. For how can we be said to live, and move, and have 
our being in God, unless because he, by his virtue and power, 
does constringe and contain the whole world? and how can 
heaven be the throne of God, and the earth his footstool, unless 
his virtue and power fill all things both in heaven and earth ?” 
Nevertheless, bod is here said by Origen to be but quasi anima, 
‘Cas it were the soul of the world:” as if he should have said, 
that all the perfection of a soul is to be attributed to God, in 
respect of the world; he quickening and enlivening all things, 
as much as if he were the very soul of it, and all the parts 
thereof were his living members. And perhaps the whole Deity 
ought not to be looked upon, according to Aristotle's notion 
thereof, merely as axlynto¢ ovola, an “immoveable essence ;” 


* Lib, 2. cap. I. 
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for then it is not conceivable, how it could either act upon the 
world, or be sensible of any thing therein; or to what purpose 
any devotional addresses should be made by us to such an un- 
unaffectible, inflexible, rocky and adamantine Being. Where- 
fore all the perfection of a mundane soul may perhaps be attri- 
buted to God, in some sense, and he called, quasi anima mundi, 
“as it were the soul thereof:” though St. Cyprian! would have 


1 The learned Doctor is mistaken: for St. Cyprian neither entertained this opinion 
respecting the Holy Spirit, nor consistently could have entertained it. In his book, Ad 
Demetrianum, p. 216. 217. he writes that the world is daily getting old, and every year 
loses much of its pristine virtue. Which doctrine cannot well be maintained by one 
who supposes the power which animates and rules the world to be the Holy Ghost 
itself, The truth is, that opinion was put forth in a sermon on the Holy Ghost, by 
Ernaldus or Arnaldus, an abbé living in the twelfth century, and published in a book, 
De Cardinalibus Christi Operibus; which is usually appended to the works of St. 
Cyprian ; and formerly, when the art of criticism had as yet made but little progress, 
was universally ascribed to him: hence arose the error. In Dr. Cudworth’s time, 
however, it had already been shown by learned men, that it could by no means be a 
work of St. Cyprian’s, and P, Labbe, De Scriptor. Ecclesiz, quos attigit Bellarminus, 
tom. 1. p. 239, on the testimony of many manuscripts, had named Arnaldus as its 
author, Compare Casim. Oudinus, Comm. de Scriptor. Eccles. tom. 2. p. 1291. 
This Amaldus, in the first place, declares the Spirit, which, as Moses records, Gen. i. 2. 
brooded over the face of the waters, to be the Holy Ghost ; which opinion he holds in 
common with many other early writers ; on whom consult J. Casp. Suicer, Thesaur, 
Ecclesiast. tom. 2. verb, ryvedpa, p. 755. 756. and Dan. Petavius, Dogm. Theol. tom. 3. 
De Opificio sex Dier. lib. 1. cap. 3. sect. 5. p. 128. In the next place, he tells us 
that the ancient philosophers had some sort of idea of this, and therefore spoke of a 
soul of the world, whose power is diffused through the universe: this soul of the world 
being the Holy Ghost under another name. The same opinion was entertained by 
many of those who, at a later period, contended for the truth of the Christian reli- 
gion, and sought for traces of the Trinity among pagan nations, us St. Augustine, 
Steuchus Eugubinus, Phil. Morneus, and others ; of whom it is not now our intention 
to say any thing. He then boldly asserts the Holy Ghost to be that power or spirit 
which confines, contains, animates, rules and vivifies all things. Hic Spiritus Sanctus, 
omnium viventium anima, ita largitate sua se omnibus abundanter infundit, ut habeant 
omnia rationabilia et irrationabilia secundum genus suum ex eo, quod sunt, et quod 
in suo ordine sue nature competentia agunt: non quod ipse sit substantialis anima 
singulis, sed in se singulariter manens de plenitudine sua distributor magnificus pro- 
prias efficientias singulis dividit et largitur, “This Holy Spirit, the soul of all living 
things, thus by its own bounteousness, abundantly infuses itself into all things, rational 
and irrational, according to their own kind, so that all things have from it their exist- 
ence, and their acting in their own order conformably to their own nature: not that it 
is the substantial soul in each, but remaining singly in itself, the magnificent dispenser 
of its own fulness, it distributes and gives to each their proper efficiencies.” This was 
written in the twelfth century, by a man famed for his eanctity ; in which century, 
however, the dogma was severely censured in others, and branded as infamous. So 
true it is, that two who think alike do not, however, always think alike, and that in a 
question as to the truth or falsehood of opinions and doctrines, a great deal depends 
upon the authority and credit of the party who broaches them. 

I fancy I shall render an acceptable and not unprofitable service to many, by briefly 
showing that this Arnaldus taught nothing new: especially since Dr. Cudworth regards 
this opinion as singular and confined to St. Cyprian, and the subject has not, to my 
recollection, been touched upon by any one of the writers who have explained the 
doctrines of the ancient Christians. [Ephrem. Syri Testim. in Assemanni Biblioth. 
Orient. tom. 1. This opinion undoubtedly flowed from the Jews. See Beausobre 
Hist. de Manich. tom. 2. p. 171.] Almost all those whose monuments have come 
down to us from the earliest ages of Christianity, suppose the supreme Deity to have 
associated with the matter of which the world is composed a certain spirit, by whose 
power and influence all things are generated, governed and sustained. Whether they 
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this properly to belong to the third hypostasis or person of the 
Christian Trinity, viz. the aed Ghost, But there is some- 
thing of imperfection also plainly cleaving and adhering to this 


derived this doctrine from Platonic precepts, or invented it themselves, has nothing to 
do with the present question. On the nature of this spirit, they are of various opinions. 
Some maintain the soul or spirit of the world to be a nature created by God, and 
different from the third Person of the Divinity. But they are outweighed both in num- 
ber and authority by those who deny this difference, and contend that the same spirit 
which animates and inspires the minds of holy men, controls and contains the universe. 
The former opinion was held by Theophilus of Antioch among others, who, lib. 2. 
Ad Autolyc. sect. 18. p. 139. thus writes: [TIveipa d2 rd ixigepdpevoy ixavw rov 
Udaroc, 9 Edweev 6 Otd¢ tle Cwoydynow ry crise, xabaxep Sriew ne Wuyy 
ry XAexry rd Aexrdy ovyKepacac, “ But that which brooded over the waters, he 
(Moses) calls Spirit, which God gave to the creation for the production of living things, 
as the soul to man, commingling the subtle with the subtle.” Theophilus, therefore, 
supposed the same kind of soul to be in the world asin the body of man. But he 
held this spirit to be widely distinct from the Holy Spirit ; as is sufficiently shown by 
these words of his, lib. 1. sect. 8. p. 25.°H wdoa criow wepuixerac vrd Mvedparoc 
Tov Oeod, cai rd weptiyor ody TY Kricee weptéyerae Ud yELpdc Oeor', “ The whole 
creation is contained by the Spirit of God, and the containing Spirit, together with 
created things, is contained by the hand of God.” Compare lib. 1. sect. 11. p. 31. 
This no one would conaider to be applicable to the Holy Spirit. The same was 
held by Tatian, who, Orat. ad Grecos, cap. 7. p. 19. explicitly declares as follows: 
Ivedpa yay 7d ded rig bAne dtieoy, LAdrroy brdpye Tov Jaorépou Mvetparog, 
“ For the spirit which pervades matter is much inferior to the Divine Spirit.” Jrensus 
supplies more obscure traces of the same opinion, which, to avoid prolixity, I shall not 
waste time by repeating. The latter opinion was maintained by many grave and 
eminent men, distinguished alike for purity of doctrine and for intellectual ability. 
We shall adduce the testimony of some of these, in order to establish the truth of what 
we have stated ; beginning with St. Gregory, of Nazianzen, whose theological science 
most of the ancients consider to have been unsurpaesed, and who does not hesitate to 
affirm that the Holy Spirit is that soul of the world discoursed of formerly by the 
Platonists and other philosophers, Orat. 37. de Spirit. S. tom. 1. opp. p. 595: ‘EAAq- 
vw, says he, of Seodoyexwrepor, ai padXov Hiv apoceyyicarrec, ipavrdoOncay 
piv, orc pot doxet, wepi 2 ry crow dinvixOnoay, vouy rov wavroc, Kai rdy 
Supabey wuty, cai rd rotavra xpocayopevcarrec, “ The more intelligent theologians 
of the Greeks, and such as come nearer to ourselves, had, in my opinion, a just con- 
ception (of the Holy Ghost), but disagreed as to the name, calling it the mind of the 
universe, the external mind, and the like.” With him join St. Cyril, whom no one 
‘was supposed to excel in devotion to the pure doctrine, and who, Contra Julianum, 
lib. 8. p. 275. thus speaks: Ot 62 ray "EAAnvay Noyateg avri Tov ayiov Mvev- 
Paroc tpirov, wo igny, tioxopifouce Puyny, vp Ho cai ray Wvyovrat Zwor, 
byteiong abroic, ry Gwiy, cai rdg rov ayiov Mvebparog duvdpecc re wai ivepyeiac 
epoovevepnxacty abry, “The principal of the Greeks in place of the Holy Spirit 
introduce, as I have said, a third soul, by which all animals are animated and vivified, 
and have attributed to it the powers and energies of the Holy Spirit.” This is suffi- 
ciently plain, and places it beyond all doubt, that St. Cyril held the Holy Spirit and 
the soul of the world, which fills all things with spirit and life to be the same. But 
I shall add, from what follows, where he illustrates and explains this opinion, some 
other words of his, even more clear and explicit than these: Kevei yap, says he, ré 
yoy Wvetpa ra cevobpeva, cai cvviyes Td wav, eal Wuyot, cai Cworol, cai ody 
tripa gto lori rapa ye rhv rov Marpdc, 7 your rov Yiov, dAX’ olov abroc ty 
Hply, ara yé, onpt, Td dpodvec, Hrot 7d dpootooy, “ For the Holy Spirit moves all 
things that are moved, and contains, and animates, and vivifies the universe, neither is 
it another nature different from that of the Father or the Son, but as he is in us, 
nainely, according to identity of nature or of substance.” In the same century lived 
fEneas Gazeeus, an acute and eminent Christian philosopher, who, in a Dialogue, 
entitled Theophrastus seu de Immortalitate Anime, p. 55, philosophizes thus concern- 
ing the Holy Spirit: Marjo dua ry récw rijg adrijg otciag Gysoy Lvetpa rpo- 
nveyne. cai rovrp ro [Ivedpart ra re vonrd cal alcOnra ipwviwy, duvdpswe 
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notion of a mundane soul, besides something of paganity like- 
wise, necessarily consequent thereupon, which cannot be admitted 
by us. Wherefore God, or the third divine hypostasis, cannot 


wAnpat, Kai ouviyer, cai wpdc gavrdy Dxes’ pap td yap del rpdc roy rartpa 
Td Tyeipa, eal way arédce, ov av tvyaynrat, “ The Father, together with the Son, 
produced the Holy Spirit of the same substance, and inspiring al) things, intel- 
lectual and sensual, with this Spirit, fills them with power, and contains and draws 
them to himself. For the Spirit reverts always to the Father, and draws with it every 
thing it is instilled into.” A philosophy, it must be owned, sufficiently harsh and absurd, 
but familiar neverthelees to the times in which A=neas lived. At the close of the Dia- 
logue, p. 83. he addresses to the Holy Spirit the following prayer, embodying the same 
doctrine: "OQ Ivetpa “Aytoy, ds’ od 6 Oedc, EAracw inrviwy cuvixs, wai dracwZet, 
wai éwi rd ridecoy dyes, “O Holy Spirit, by which God inspires, contains and pre- 
serves all things, and leads them to perfection.” To these, who, in former times, were 
held free from all taint of heterodoxy, we shall add another, not equally pure, but yet 
erudite and not unacquainted with philosophy, the author of the Clementines, who 
wrote, I suspect, in the third century. For he entertains the same opinion although 
he represents it somewhat differently, supposing the soul or spirit not to reside in the 
whole universe, but in water, and by water to impart motion, life and health to all 
things. This spirit, which be supposes to be in water, he holds to be the spirit by 
means of which men are purified and regenerated in baptism, namely, the Holy Spirit. 
I shall quote some of his words from Homil. 12. sect. 24. p. 204. tom. 1. Patr. Apostol. 
Ta xdvra rd bowp woud rd bt Bdwp Ved rrebparog Kivhoews ite bh Aapbaver 
rd dt rvedpa awd rotrwy Sdrtwy Geo riy dpxny Exe, “ Water produces all 
things: but water receives the principle of motion from spirit ; and spirit has its begin- 
ning from the God of the universe.” Relying on this doctrine, he afterwards exhorts 
men to see that they are sprinkled with water according to the precept of the 
Saviour: for in water is the Holy Spirit, which not only generates and moves the 
whole nature of things, but also restrains in the mind the influence of all evil pro- 
pensities: A:d mpootidSere, iors yap re ict dwapyic Detjpov, bxipepdutvoy 
re bears, rove paxrZiulovee iwi ry roropaxapig twovopacig Kai pierat rij¢ 
lcopéivng coddoewc, “ Come. therefore, for something merciful from the beginning 
is there (i, e. the Holy Spirit) borne upon the water, and frees those who are ba 

tized, by a thrice happy invocation, from future punishment.” Which argument this 
author considered to be most powerful towards rebutting those who at that time 
scoffed at Christians because they taught on the authority of holy writ, that by water 
men are thoronghly changed and obtain the hope of future life. There is no need, 
I conceive, of further evidences, although more are not wanting, to show that anciently 
many of the most eminent doctors of the Christian church assigned the same office to 
the Holy Spirit that philosophers ascribed to the soul of the world, and that this 
dogma was branded by no one with the stigma of heresy. The ardent desire which 
most of the early fathers were inflamed with, of identifying the philosophers, especially 
the Platonists, with the Christians, was the cause, if I mistake not, that prevented these 
good men from penetrating all the recesses of this doctrine; from which, by the law of 
consecution many things can be deduced not only abeurd in themselves, but injurious to 
the Deity. But those of succeeding ages were so far from following their ancestors in 
this respect, that they on the contrary ranked all who asserted the Holy Spirit 
to be the soul of the world among the worst corruptors of the heavenly truth. 
Bernard, a contemporary with the Abbé Arnaldus, severely condemns this opinion in 
Abelard : Omitto, says be, Epistola 190. p. 1583. 1584. opp. quod dicit, . . . Spiritum 
Sanctum esse animam mundi: mundum juxta Platonem tanto excellentius animal 
esse, quanto meliorem animam habet, Spiritum Sanctum, ubi dum multum sudat, 
quomodo Platonem faciat Christianum, se probat ethnicum, “I pass over his asserting, 
.... that the Holy Spirit is the soul of the world: that the world according to Plato 
is an animal so much the more excellent, the better the soul it possesses, namely, 
the Holy Spirit ; where, while he labours hard to make Plato a Christian, he proves 
himeelf a heathen.” Jo. Sarisberiensis, a celebrated doctor of that age, gives a some- 
what milder judgment ; and yet he affirms, that those who profess such a sentiment 
respecting the Holy Spirit lie like the heathens. Metalogic. lib. 4. cap. 16. p. 897. 
Quod tamen, says he, aut errori gentilium accommodandum est, qui animam mundi 
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be called the soul of the world in this sense, asif it were so 
immersed thereinto, and so passive from it, as our soul is 1m- 
mersed into, and passive from its body; nor as if the world, and 
this soul together, made up one entire animal, each part whereof 
were incomplete alone by itself. And that God, or the third 
hypostasis of the Christian Trinity, is not to be accounted, in 
this sense, properly the soul of the world, according to~Origen 
himself, we may learn from these words of his :* ius Dei, id 
est, Patria, et Bilt et Spiritus Sancti, nature, id proprium est; 
ut sine matcriali suvstantia, et absque ulla corporex adjectionis 
societate, intelligatur subsistere, “It is proper to the nature of 


God alone, that is, of the Father, and of the Holy Ghost, to 


. »». mentiebantur esse Spiritum Sanctum, ‘* Which, however, is either to be re- 
ferred to the error of the Gentiles, who falsely asserted the soul of the world to be the 
Holy Spirit.” They who are aware of the high authority in which St. Bernard was 
always held will easily conceive that his opinion was most extensively adopted, and 
that from that period no one who consulted his own safety ventured to resuscitate the 
ancient doctrine respecting the Holy Spirit ; in the condemnation of which they un- 
questionably would have been somewhat more cautious, if they had read the works of 
the early Christian fathers. Nevertheless, even after the repurgation of religion, one or 
two started forth out of the ranks of those philosophers, called Paracelsists, Rosicru- 
cians, or Fire-philosophers, who attempted to revive this doctrine among many other 
conceits of the Platonic school. Of these I shall notice only Robt. Fludd, a mighty 
oracle of this class, who in various writings seems to have openly maintained that God 
himself, in particular the Holy Spirit, constitutes the soul of the world, Anima 
mundi, says he, in his book De Medicina Catholica, lib. 2. cap. 1. est purior natura 
catholics spiritus, lucis divinee radiis immediate a monade eterna emanantibus for- 
matus, vivificatus, atque amoris sacrosancti unione seu glutine cum ipsis in naturam 
quandam vivam et spiritualem redactus, “‘ The soul of the world is a pure spirit of 
universal nature, formed and vivified by rays of divine light, emanating immediately 
from the eternal monad, and reduced with them by the union or cement of holy love 
into a living and spiritual nature.” This doctrine has been eruditely chastised by 
Pet. Gassendi in his Examen Philosophie Fluddane, cap. 1. sect. 1. 11. 12. p. 222. 
&c, and cap. 2. sect. 13. p. 236. tom. 3. opp. Although Fr. Lanovius, Epistol. ad 
Marinum Mersennum in the same Gassendi, ibid. p. 267. affirms that Fludd’s error in 
this matter would appear to consist in the mere form of expression ; into the truth of 
which statement I am not now disposed to inquire. Others of this sect handle the 
subject somewhat more skilfully, or perhaps more clearly explain Fludd’s opinion. 
They assert that the Holy Spirit made this world, or to use the words of J. Sperberus, 
a philosopher of some eminence in this school: Tanquam architectum, ideas in filio 
reconditas mundo typice impressisse et infixisse, “ As an architect, typically impressed 
and imprinted upon the world the ideas hidden in his son.” Also that the first 
operation of the Holy Spirit was the production of light, and that this light first pro- 
duced by the Holy Spirit is the soul of the world. Hec lux, says Sperberus in his 
Isagoge in Veram Triunius Dei et Nature Cognitionem, Hamb. 1674. 8vo. p. 2. est 
anima mundi catholica, vel est ipsa natura universalis. Que natura est fluvius ille 
ex Eden (hoc est, filio Dei, qui est patris voluptas et delicium, per Spiritum Sanctum 
in paradisum, hoc est, universum mundum) derivatus, “ This light is the catholic soul 
of the world, or it is universal nature itself. Which nature is that river flowing out 
of Eden (that is, out of the Son of God, who is the pleasure and delight of the 
Father, through the Holy Spirit, into paradise, that is, into the whole world).” Ac- 
cording to these, therefore, the soul of the world is not the Holv Spirit, but the first 
emanation which flowed from it. But let others ascertain what is the real opinion of 
this sect which surpasses the Platonists in obscurity of style, and speaks as if unwilling 
to be understood by those who wish to have clear and distinct notions of the mind 
expressed in clear and intelligible words, 
* Tlepi ’Apxdy, lib. 1. c. 6. 
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subsist without any material substance, or body vitally united to 
it.” Where Origen affirming, that all created souls, and spirits 
whatsoever, have always some body or other vitally united to 
them ; and that it is the property only of the three persons of” 
the holy Trinity, not to be vitally united to any body, as the 
soul thereof; whether this assertion of his be true or no (which 
is a thing not here to be discussed) he does plainly hereby declare, 
that God, or thé third hypostasis of the Trinity, is not to be 
accounted, in a true and proper sense, the soul of the world. 

And it is certain, that the more refined Platonists were them- 
selves also of this persuasion ; and that their third God, or divine 
hy postasis, was neither the whole world (as supposed to be ani- 
mated) nor yet Puy zyxdomioc, “ the immediate soul of this 
mundane animal,” but only Yuy7 trepxdaptog, “ a supermundane 
soul ;” that is, such a thing as though it preside over the whole 
_ world, and take cognizance of all things in it, yet it is not pro- 
perly an essential part of that mundane animal, but a being 
elevated above the same. For thus Proclus* plainly affirmeth, 
not only of Amelius, but also of Porphyrius himself, who like- 
wise pretended to follow Plotinus therein: Mera 8? rov ’ApéAtov 
5 Tloppbprog oiduevoe ro TlAwrivy ovvgdsiv, tiv piv poyny rv 
vmepkdopiov amrokaX Snptoupyoy, Tov Oo? vovy adric, mode Ov 
anéotpanrat, TO avToGwor, we elvat To wapaderypa TOU OnuLovpyod 
xara tourov, “ After Amelius, Porphyrius thinking to agree 
with Plotinus, calls the supermundane soul the immediate opi- 
ficer or maker of the world, and that mind or intellect, to which 
it is converted, not the opificer himself, but the paradigm thereof.” 
And though Proclus there makes a question, whether or no this 
was Plotinus’ true meaning, yet Porphyrius is most to be credited 
herein, he having had such intimate acquamtanee with him. 
Wherefore, according to these three Platonists, Plotinus, Ameliur, 
and Porphyrius, the third hypostasis of the Platonic trinity is 
neither the world, nor the immediate soul of the mundane 
animal; but a certain supermundane soul, which also was ony 
oupyoc, “ the opificer and creator of the world,” and therefore no 
creature. Now the corporeal world being supposed, by these 
Platonists also, to be an animal, they must therefore needs ac- 
knowledge a double soul, one Puxty éyxdopuov, “ the immediate 
soul” of this “ mundane animal,” and another ~uyiy taepxdapoy, 
“ a supermundane soul,” which was the third in their trinity of 
gods, or divine hypostases, the proper and immediate opificer of 
the world. And the same, in all probability, was Plato’s opinion 
also; and therefore that soul, which is the only Deity, that in 
his book of laws he undertakes to prove, was Yuxni UTEOKOOMLOC, 
a “supermundane soul,” and not the same with that yuy7 


* In Timaur, p. 93. 94. 
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éyxdoptoc, “that mundane soul,” whose “ genesis,” or “gene- 
ration,” is described in his Timzus; the former of them being a 
principle and eternal; and the latter made in time, together 
with the world, though said to be older than it, because, in order 
of nature, before it. And thus we see plainly, that though 
some of these Platonists and Pythagoreans either misunderstood, 
or depraved the Cabala of the trinity, so as to make the third 
hypostasis thereof to be the animated world, which themselves 
acknowledged to be wrolnua and Snuovpyobpevor, “a creature” 
and “thing made;” yet others, of the refined of them, sup- 
posed this third hypostasis of their trinity to be not a mundane, 
but a supermundane soul, and dnuovpydy, not a creature, but 
“creator” or “ opificer of the world.* 

And as for the second particular proposed ; it was a gross ab- 
surdity in those Platonists also, to make the second, in their 
trinity of gods, and hypostases, not to be one God, or hypostasia, 
but a multitude of gods and hypostases; as also was that a 
monstrous extravagancy of theirs, to suppose the ideas, all of 
them, to be so many distinct substances and animals. Which, 
besides others, Tertullian in his book de Anima* thus imputes 
to Plato: Vult Plato esse quasd:m substantias invisibiles, incor- 

rales, supermundiales, divinas, et seternas, quas appellat ideas, 
id est, formas et exempla, et causas naturalium istorum mani- 
festorum, et subjacentium corporalibus; et illas quidem esse 
veritates, hec autem imagines earum, “ Plato conceiveth, that 
there are certain substances, invisible, incorporeal, supermundial, 
divine and eternal; which he calls Ideas, that is, forms, ex- 
emplars and causes of all these natural and sensible things; they 
being the truths, but the other the images.” Neither can it be 
denied, but that there are some odd expressions in Plato, 
sounding that way, who therefore may not be justified in this, 
nor J think in some other conceits of his, concerning these ideas : 
as when he contends, that they are not only the objects of 
science, but also the proper and physical causes of all things here 
below; as for example, that the ideas of similitude and dissimi- 
litude are the causes of the likeness and unlikeness of all thin 
to one another by their participation of them. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be at all doubted, but that Plato himself, and most of his 
followers very well understood, that these ideas were, all of 
them, really nothing else but the noémata, or conceptions, of 
that one perfect intellect, which was their second hypostasis; 
and therefore they could not look upon them in good earnest, as 
60 many distinct substances existing severally and apart by 


? On this question: Whether or not Plato and his principal followers professed two 
souls of the world, one placed above the world, the other immersed in matter and 
combined with the world, we shall discourse in the sequel. | 

* P. 820. Rig. 
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themselves out of any mind, however they were guilty of some 
extravagant expressions concerning them. Wherefore, when 
they called them ovatac, “ essences or substances” (as they are 
called in Philo avayxaidrara: ovola, ‘‘ the most necessary es- 
sences”), their true meaning herein was only this, to signify, 
that they were not such aoewental and evanid things as our con- 
ceptions are; they being the standing objects of all science, at 
least, if not the causes also of existent things. Again, when 
they were by them sometimes called animals also, they intended 
only to signify thereby, that they were not mere dead forms, 
like pictures drawn upon paper, or carved images and statues. 
And thus Amelius** the philosopher plainly understood that 
passage of St. John the Evangelist, concerning the eternal 
Adyoe, he pointing the words otherwise than our copies now do, 
§ yeyovey tv atry Zw fv, “that, which was made, in him was 
life :” this philosopher, glossing after this manner upon it, éy » 
rd yevduevoy Zev, xa Zwiv, xa Sv wepuxévat, “in whom what- 
soever was made, was living, and life, and true being.” Lastly, 
no wonder, if from animals these ideas forthwith became gods 
too, to such men as took all occasions possible to multiply gods; 
in which there was also something of that scholastic notion, 
Quicquid est in Deo, est Deus, “ Whatsoever is in God, is God.” 
But the main thing therein was a piece of paganic poetry ; these 
pagan theologers being jae) possessed with that poetic 

umour of personating things and deifying them. Wherefore, 
though the ideas were so many titular gods to many of the Pla- 
tonic pagans, yet did Julian himself, for example, who made the 
most of them, suppose them all ouvuTr doy ety kal ivurdpyety, 
“ to co-exist with God and in-exist in him,” that is, in the first 
mind, or second hypostasis of their trinity.‘ 


3 Apud Eusebium Preeparat. Evangel. lib. 11. cap. 19. p. 540. This interpunctuation 
of the words of St. John was approved of by many enlightened members of the early 
church, and is adopted also by some of the ‘moderns. Consult the authors mentioned 
by the venerable J. Christ. Wolf, in his Cure Philologice ad Johannem, p. 783, There 
are some things which might be added to the observations of learned men on the 
subject; but I fear I have already become tedious by my numerous digressions. 
With the favour of Providence, therefore, I shall in another place bestow some dili- 
gence upon the solution of the question: Whether our present copies or those followed 
by Amelius give the more correct reading. 

* So Clem. Al. St. Cyril, St. Aug. and other Latins. 

4 They who have paid any attention to the remarke offered by us a little above, on 
the peculiar style of expression adopted by the Platonists and its causes, will readily 
acknowledge our learned author’s present defence of this sect to be reasonable and 
judicious. Not only the ancients but the moderns also are greatly at issue with one 
another upon the question whether the forme and ideas of things which Plato and 
his followers make a leading point in their philosophy are natures produced from the 
divine intelligence, and consequently existing separately out of God, or mere notions of 
the divine mind, and therefore having no such separate and external existence. A 
long array of authors of each of these opinions is enumerated by J. Bruncker, a man 
unsurpassed in the present day in the etudy of philosophical history, Historia Doc- 
trine de Ideis, sect. 1. sect. 5. p. 58. &c. who joins himself with those that suppose 
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Lastly, whereas Proclus, and others of the Platonists, inter- 
mingle many particular gods with those three universal prin- 
ciples or hypostases of their Trinity, as Noes, Minds, or Intellects 


Plato’s forms to be natures distinct and separate from the divine intelligence. The 
latter opinion is here adopted, and learnedly defended by Dr. Cudworth ; with whom, 
after having bestowed no slight care upon the investigation of the Platonic principles, 
I do not hesitate to express my concurrence. This controversy will never be decided 
by the authorities and sayings of the ancients, nor indeed ought it to be so decided. 
For in the first place, the authorities here conflict with authorities, and as many 
learned and ingenious men are to be found on one side as on the other ; and where 
evidence is so nicely balanced, nothing can be more difficult to a man, however acute 
and observant of the rules of fair reasoning he may be, than to determine which is to 
preferred. Again, the statements of others respecting the opinion of any philosopher 
do not explain what the philosopher himself meant, but merely show the sense in 
which his dogmas were understood by the author whose words are quoted. Lastly, a 
philosopher’s own expressions and maxims are not always to be estimated from the 
ordinary power and meaning of words, but are very frequently to be expounded ina 
much milder sense than would appear at first view, from the general tenor of his 
doctrine, and from the peculiarity of style adopted by him. For, let it be observed 
in passing, none more readily incur reprehension, or are accused of graver errors, than 
those who philosophize upon things abstracted from men’s eyes and senses, and cog- 
nizable to reason alone ; who being unable to find in the popular language that store 
of words and phrases which is requisite towards expressing the contemplations and 
images of their own mind, however anxious they may be to make their thoughts 
intelligible to all, are compelled sometimes to attach a new and unusual power to 
words, sometimes to employ many words improperly, and in a sense unknown to the 
vulgar usage, and sometimes to have recourse to figures and metaphors, and to speak 
of mental images and notions no otherwise than of persons. Hence it frequently 
happens, when they meet with unthinking and inexperienced readers, that they are 
accused of the most pernicious errors, and charged with the gravest crimes, of which, 
however, they are sometimes altogether guiltless. I do not wish to be understood as 
advocating the cause of the Platonists, against those who consider them to have in 
many instances broached impious and absurd doctrines ; for, by doing so, I should be 
liable to the charge of inconsistency, having so frequently pointed out the greatest 
folly and levity in this sect: my object is merely to show the necessity of great 
caution being exercised in expounding the opinions of others, especially of the more 
subtle and abstruse kind. Therefore, if regard be paid not so much to the words of 
Plato and the Platonists, which it must be acknowledged frequently betray great 
temerity, as to the whole nature and tenor of his discipline, most men I consider will feel 
disposed to adopt the opinion of Dr. Cudworth respecting their images and eternal forms 
of things. Indeed, when I see imputed to a man neither obtuse nor unlearned an 
opinion, which is altogether foolish and absurd, and at the same time not required by 
the rest of his doctrine, I cannot easily suffer myself to suppose that no injustice is 
done to him, although some passages of his may be adduced which seem clearly to 
substantiate such a charge. It would be better, I imagine, to put a more favourable 
interpretation upon passages of the kind, especially if others are to be found which 
bear out this interpretation, than to accuse a wise, acute, and erudite philosopher as 
the author and promulgator of flagitious and insane doctrines. Let us apply this to 
Plato, and his defenders will be in no lack of materials necessary for his vindication. 
That he was a philosopher gifted with a sagacious and discerning mind, and possessing 
no ordinary knowledge of things, will be denied by no one. But the opinion he is 
said to have entertained is so absurd and ridiculous, that, if expressed only in apt and 
perspicuous words, its folly would at once be apparent to every man not entirely des- 
titute of common understanding. Any one indeed would be held by me in the light 
of an idle trifler who should seriously assert, that of the moon which illumines our 
nights, or of horses which draw our chariots, there exist eternal exemplars or ideas, 
which are substantial, animated, and external to the divine intelligence. The very 
word idea implies a certain notion or image present to the mind, and not a certain 
nature really existing and living; wherefore I should regard a man discoursing of a 
self-existent and animate idea, as ignorant of his own meaning, and as either misap~ 
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superior to the first soul; and Henades and Agathotetes, Unities 
and Goodnesses superior to the first Tatelloct too; thereby 
making those particular beings, which must needs be creatures, 
superior to those hypostases that are universal and infinite, and 
by consequence creaturizing of them: this hypothesis of theirs, 
I say, is altogether absurd and irrational also; there being no 
created beings essentially good and wise, but all by participation, 
nor any immoveable natures amongst them, whose ovofa 1s their 
évépyeta, their “ essence,” their “ operation ;” but all mutable and 
changeable, and probably, as Origen and others of the fathers 
add, lapsible and peccable:* Nulla natura est, que non recipiat 
bonum et malum, excepta Dei naturi, que bonorum omnium 
fons est; et Christi sapientia, sapientis enim fons est, et sapientia 
utique stultitiam recipere non potest; et justitia est, que nun- 


prehending or perverting the notions and powers of words, Knowing what is meant 
by an idea, and what ie meant bya horse, if any one says that the idea of a horse 
existed from all eternity, I can without difficulty understand him. But if he adds 
that this idea of a horse wanders about, lives and subsists independently in boundless 
space, or in the intellectual world, I hear things connected together which are in their 
whole nature distinct, and which no one would associate, who would not confound even 
and odd, straight and crooked, beautiful and deformed ; of such a man’s opinion, there- 
fore, 1 am unable to form to myself any notion or conception. In short, although 
himself fancying he is saying something, he appears to me to say nothing. Neither 
would all this, however, prevent me from ascribing so foolish and futile an opinion to 
Plato, if I perceived that the rest of the philosophy inculcated by him required any 
thing of the kind to be instilled into the minds of his followers. For the most learned 
of men, I am aware, in order to support other dogmas once adopted by them, have 
not unfrequently broached opinions the most extravagant and senseless. But here 
I have been unable to observe this. Plato’s sole objeet in being so diligent and 
copious in inculcating the doctrine of eternal ideas and images of things was to refute 
those who at that time supposed either the world itself to be God, or the nature of 
things to have been formed fortuitously; as is evident from his tenth Book De Legibus, 
and many other parts of his works. To restrain this class of men, it was sufficient to 
show that God, like a wise architect, before creating the world, designed in his mind, 
as it were, its entire form, and the forms and images of its various parts, But if he 
had added, that these forms were really generated from God, and long before the 
creation lived in a certain intelligible world, he would have afforded matter enough for 
cavil and ridicule to the men he was anxious to confute, but he would have brought 
forward nothing in aid of the cause he was advocating. Moreover, seeing that there 
- occur in Plato and his disciples a great number of passages which show the meaning of 
this sect to have been simply, that the forms of all things existed in the divine intelli- 
gence from all eternity, as the form of any meditated work exists in the mind of a 
smith, I know of nothing more that should prevent us from acquitting, if not the 
school, at least its principal masters, of so absurd and insane an opinion. Not now to 
speak of other passages to the same effect, I should wish my readers to examine with 
attention what Plato says of the nature of ideas in the sixth Book De Republica, and 
what Proclus advances in his master’s behalf in his Comm. 1. in Parmenidem. I am 
aware, high authorities, including Aristotle himself, can be appealed to in support of 
those most learned mén who dissent from this opinion; with whom were I to wish to 
hold myself up in comparison, I should be as foolish as Plato would have been, if he 
supposed his ideas to be animals. I neither commend nor excuse that poetic and 
figurative style of expression indulged in by the Platonists, by which even perspicacious 
men have been so far misled as to regard ideas as persons. But neither the authority 
of the most weighty, nor the faults of careless writers, ought to deter us from bringing 
the truth to light, especially in a cause from which great help may be obtained towards 
a right discrimination upon matters of no ordinary importance. 
* Tlepi dpyséy, lib. 1. c. 8. p. 685. 
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quam profecto injustitiam capiet; et verbum est vel ratio, que 
utique irrationalis effici non potest; sed et lux est, et lucem 
certum est, quod tenebre non comprehendent. Similiter et 
natura Spiritus Sancti, que sancta est, non recipit pollutionem; 
naturaliter enim vel substantialiter sancta est. Biaks autem 
alia natura sancta est, ex assumptione hoc vel inspiratione 
Spiritus Sancti habet, ut sanctificetur, non ex sud natura hoc 


! possidens, sed ut accidens; propter quod et decidere potest, 
i quod accidit, ‘‘ There is no nature, which is not capable both of 


Gees and evil, excepting only the nature of God, who is the 
ountain of all good; and the wisdom of Christ, for he is the 
fountain of wisdom, and wisdom itself never can receive folly ; 
he is also justice itself, which can never admit of injustice; and 
the reason and word itself, which can never become irrational; 
he is also the light itself, and it is certain that darkness cannot 
comprehend this light, nor insinuate itself with it. In like 
manner the nature of the Holy Ghost is such as can never 
receive pollution, it being substantially and essentially holy. 
But whatsoever other nature is holy, it is only such in way of 

rticipation and by the inspiration of this Holy Spirit; so that 

oliness is not its very nature and essence, but only an accident 
to it; and whatsoever is but accidental, may fail. All created 
beings therefore a but accidental goodness and wisdom, 
may degenerate and fall into evil and folly.” Which of Origen’s 
is all one, as if he should have said, there is no such rank of 
beings as Autoagathotetes, essential goodnesses, there being 
only one Being essentially good, or goodness itself. Nor no 
sich particular created beings existing in nature, as the Pla- 
tonists call Noes neither, that is, minds or intellects immoveable, 
perfectly and essentially wise, or wisdom itself, whose ovata is 
their éveoyela, whose essence is their operation, and who conse- 
quently have no flux at all in them, nor successive action (only 
the eternal Word and Wisdom of God being such); who also 
are absolutely ununitable to any bodies. It is true, that Origen 
did sometimes make mention of Nde¢, “ minds” or “intellects,” 
but it was in another sense, he calling all souls, as first created 
by God, and before their lapse, by that name; which was as 
much as if he should have said, though some of the Platonists 
talk much of their Noes, yet is there nothing answerable to that 
name, according to their notion of them; but the only Noes 
really existing in nature are unfallen, but peccable souls; he 
often concluding, that the highest rank of created beings are 
indeed no better than those which the Platonists commonly call 
yuyal, or “souls.” By which souls he understood first of all, 
beings in their own nature self-moveable and active; whereas 
the Noes of the Platonists are altogether immoveable and above 
action. And then again, such beings or spirits incorporeal, as 
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exist not abstractly and separately from all matter, as the Noes 
of the Platonists were supposed to do, but are vitally unitable to 
bodies, so as, together with those bodies, to compound and make 
up one animal. Thus, I say, Origen conceived even of the 
highest angelical and arch-angelical orders, that they were all 
of them yvyat, “souls,” united to bodies, but such as were 
pure, subtle and ethereal: however, he supposed it not im- 
ssible for them to sink down into bodies, more gross and 
eculent. And it is certain, that many of the ancient Christian 
writers concurred with Origen herein, that the highest created 
spirits were no naked and abstract minds, but souls clothed with 
some corporeal indument. Lastly, Origen’s souls were also sup- 
posed to be, all of them, endowed with liberum arbitrium, or 
“ free-will,” and consequently to be self-improvable and self- 
impairable ; and no particular created spirits to be absolutely in 
their own nature impeccable, but lapsible into vicious habits: 
whereas the Platonic Noes are supposed to be such beings as 
could never fall or degenerate. And the generality of the 
Christian writers seemed to have consented, or conspired with 
Origen in this also, they supposing him, who is now the prince 
of devils, to have been once an angel of the highest order. Thus 
does St. Jerome’ determine: Solus Deus est, in quem peccatum 
non cadit ; ceetera, cim sint liberi arbitri, sunt in utramque 
em suam flectere voluntatem, “ God is the only being that 
is absolutely incapable of sin; but all other beings, havin free- 
will in them, may possibly turn their will to either way ;” that 
is, to evil as well as to good. It is certain that God, in a sense 
of perfection, is the most free agent of all, neither is contingent 
liberty universally denied to him; but here it is made the only 
rivilege of God, that is, of the Holy Trinity, to be devoid of 
iberum arbitrium, namely, as it implieth imperfection, that is, 
peccability and lapsibility in it. 

It is true, that some of the Platonic philosophers suppose, 
that even in that rank of beings called by them Souls, though 
they be not essentially immutable, but all self moveable and 
active, yet there are some of them of so high a pitch and ele- 
vation, as that they can never degenerate, nor sink down into 
vicious habits. Thus Simplicius for one:* ’A)Aa ai piv rowrat 
tav Puxov. dre mpoaexwc brs abroayaDay mapayDeiaat, nav Eoxov 
Tt TpoG exeiva Upemtvor, dia TO pH elvac ayadrnrsc, adda dpé- 
yeo8at rov ayalov, tAnY we cuvyEvEig WOdG avTO, gUUUWE TE 

5 Epistola 141. On this passage of St. Jerome, and other similar ones of the ancient 
fathers consult Dion. Petavius, Dogmat. Theolog. tom. 3. de Opificio sex Dierum, 
lib. 3. cap. 13. sect. 9. p. 230. &c. On the opinions of Origen, which Dr. Cudworth 
here compares with the figments of the Platonists, it will be of advantage to read Pet, 
Dan. Huet’s Origeniana. An opportunity will perhaps be afforded us in another 


place of offering a few remarks upon them. 
* In Epist. p. 12. 13. 
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quam profecto injustitiam capiet; et verbum est vel ratio, que 
utique irrationalis effici non potest; sed et lux est, et lucem 
certum est, quod tenebra non comprehendent. Similiter et 
natura Spiritus Sancti, que sancta est, non recipit pollutionem; 
naturaliter enim vel substantialiter sancta est. Siqua autem 
alia natura sancta est, ex assumptione hoc vel inspiratione 
| Spiritus Sancti habet, ut sanctificetur, non ex su naturé hoc 


; possidens, sed ut accidens; propter quod et decidere potest, 


quod accidit, ‘‘ There is no nature, which is not capable both of 
ood and evil, excepting only the nature of God, who is the 
ountain of all good; and the wisdom of Christ, for he is the 
fountain of wisdom, and wisdom itself never can receive folly; 
he is also justice itself, which can never admit of injustice; and 
the reason and word itself, which can never become irrational ; 
he is also the light itself, and it is certain that darkness cannot 
comprehend this light, nor insinuate itself with it. In like 
manner the nature of the Holy Ghost is such as can never 
receive pollution, it being substantially and essentially holy. 
But whatsoever other nature is holy, it is only such in way of 
articipation and by the inspiration of this Holy Spirit; so that 
oliness is not its very nature and essence, but only an accident 
to it; and whatsoever is but accidental, may fail. All created 
beings therefore ae but accidental goodness and wisdom, 
may degenerate and fall into evil and folly.” Which of Origen’s 
is all one, as if he should have said, there is no such rank of 
beings as Autoagathotetes, essential goodnesses, there being 
only one Being essentially good, or goodness itself. Nor no 
such particular created beings existing in nature, as the Pla- 
tonists call Noes neither, that is, minds or intellects immoveable, 
perfectly and essentially wise, or wisdom itself, whose ovata is 
their éveoyefa, whose essence is their operation, and who conse- 
uently have no flux at all in them, nor successive action (only 
the eternal Word and Wisdom of God being such); who also 
are absolutely ununitable to any bodies. It is true, that Origen 
did sometimes make mention of Néeg, “ minds” or “ intellects,” 
but it was in another sense, he calling all souls, as first created 
by God, and before their lapse, by that name; which was as 
much as if he should have said, though some of the Platonists 
talk much of their Noes, yet is there nothing answerable to that 
name, according to their notion of them; but the only Noes 
really existing in nature are unfallen, but peccable souls; he 
often concluding, that the highest rank of created beings are 
indeed no better than those which the Platonists commonly call 
Yuyal, or “souls.” By which souls he understood first of all, 
beings in their own nature self-moveable and active; whereas 
the Noes of the Platonists are altogether immoveable and above 
action. And then again, such beings or spirits incorporeal, as 
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exist not abstractly and separately from all matter, as the Noes 
of the Platonists were supposed to do, but are vitally unitable to 
bodies, so as, together with those bodies, to compound and make 
up one animal. Thus, I say, Origen conceived even of the 
highest angelical and arch-angelical orders, that they were all 
of them yvyai, “souls,” united to bodies, but ack as were 
pure, subtle and ethereal: however, he supposed it not im- 
sible for them to sink down into bodies, more gross and 
eculent. And it is certain, that many of the ancient Christian 
writers concurred with Origen herein, that the highest created 
spirita were no naked and abstract minds, but souls clothed with 
some corporeal indument. Lastly, Origen’s souls were also sup- 
posed to be, all of them, endowed with liberum arbitnium, or 
“ free-will,” and consequently to be self-improvable and self- 
impairable ; and no particular created spirits to be absolutely in 
their own nature impeccable, but lapsible into vicious habits: 
whereas the Platonic Noes are supposed to be such beings as 
could never fall or degenerate. And the generality of the 
Christian writers secnied to have consented, or conspired with 
Origen in this also, they supposing him, who ia now the prince 
of devils, to have been once an angel of the highest order. Thus 
does St. Jerome* determine: Solus Deus est, in quem peccatum 
non cadit; ceetera, cm sint liberi arbitri, unt in utramque 
rtem suam flectere voluntatem, ‘“ God is the only being that 
is absolutely incapable of sin; but all other beings, having free- 
will in them, may possibly turn their will to either way ;” that 
is, to evil as well as to good. It is certain that God, in a sense 
of perfection, is the most free agent of all, neither is contingent 
liberty universally denied to him; but here it is made the only 
rivilege of God, that is, of the Holy Trinity, to be devoid of 
iberum arbitrium, namely, as it implieth imperfection, that 18, 
peccability and lapsibility in it. 

It is true, that some of the Platonic philosophers suppose, 
that even in that rank of beings called by them Souls, though 
they be not essentially immutable, but all self moveable and 
active, yet there are some of them of so high a pitch and ele- 
vation, as that they can never degenerate, nor sink down into 
vicious habits. Thus Simplicius for one:* ’AAdd al piv rowrat 
tay Puyo. are roogexwc bd abroayawy rapayOeica, Kav toyov 
Tt Wpo¢ éxeiva vperutvory, da TO pH elvat ayaOdrnrec, adda dpé- 
yeo0a rov ayabov, wARY We auVysveig Tod¢ AUTO, cUUHUwWE TE 

® Epistola 141. On this passage of St. Jerome, and other similar ones of the ancient 
fathers consult Dion. Petavius, Dogmat. Theolog. tom. 3. de Opificio sex Dierum, 
lib. 3. cap. 13. sect. 9. p. 230. &e. On the opinions of Origen, which Dr. Cudworth 
here compares with the figments of the Platonists, it will be of advantage to read Pet. 
Dan. Huet’s Origeniana. An opportunity will perhaps be afforded us in another 
place of offering a few remarks upon them. 

* In Epist. p. 12. 13. 
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aurov kal avatoordotwe épéyovrat, Kal THY alpeoty povodwe 
moog éxeivo rerauéynv Eyouot, ovdérore amoxAlvovoat mpoc TO 
XElpov’ Kal eitep 7) mooalpectc avr’ adAov Tivéc oT aipeoic, Taxa 
ovK ay ein mpoalpeate éxelvoic, ei pyti¢c avTny mpoalotaty we Ta 
twowra ayaba alooupévny xadoi, “ But the first and highest of 
souls, which were immediately produced from what are essentially 
good, although they have some abatement in them, they being 
not goodnesses essentially, but desirous of good, nevertheless are 
they so near a-kin to that highest good of all, as that they do 
naturally and indivulsively cleave to the same, and have their 
volitions always uniformly directed towards it, they never de- 
clining to the worser. Insomuch that if Prozresis be taken for 
the choosing of one thing before another, perhaps there is no 
such thing as Proeresis to be imputed to them, unless one should 
call the choosing of the first goods Prowresis.” By these higher 
souls Simplicius must needs understand, either the souls of the 
sun, moon and stars, or else those of the superior orders of 
demoniac or angelic beings. Where though he make a question, 
whether Proeresis or Deliberation belongs to them, yet does he 
prny imply, that they have none at all of that lubricous 
iberum arbitrium or free-will belonging to them, which would 
make them capable of vice and immorality as well as virtue. 
But whatever is to be said of this, there seems to be no neces- 
sity at all for admitting that assertion of Origen’s, that all 
rational souls whatsoever, even those of men and those of the 
highest angelical orders, are universally of one and the same 
nature, and have no fundamental or essential difference in their 
constitution; and consequently that all the difference that is 
now betwixt them, did arise only from the difference of their 
demeanour, or use of that power and liberty, which they all 
alike once had. So that thrones, and dominions, and principali- 
ties, and powers, were all made such by their merits; and 
human souls, though now sunk so low, yet are not absolutely 
incapable of commencing angels, or ascending to those highest 
altitudes: as it is not impossible, according to him neither, but 
that the highest angels also, the seraphim and cherubim might, 
in length of time, not only degenerate into devils, but also sink 
down into human bodies ; his reason for which monstrous para- 
dox is only this, that the divine justice cannot otherwise well be 
salved, but God must needs be a rpoowroAtnrne, “an accepter 
of persons,” should he have arbitrarily made such vast differences 
amongst intellectual beings. Which ground he also extendeth 
so far as to the human soul of our Saviour Christ himself, as 
being not partially appointed to that transcendent dignity of its 
pd gear union, but by reason of its most faithful adherence to 
the divine word and wisdom, in a pre-existent state, beyond all 
others souls; which he endeavours thus to prove from the scrip- 
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ture:* Quod dilectionis perfectio, et affectus sinceritas, ei inse- 
parabilem cum Deo fecerit unitatem, ita ut non fortuita fuerit, 
aut cum persone acceptione anime ejus assumptio, sed virtutum 
suarum sibi merito delata; audi ad eum prophetam dicentem, 
Dilexisti justitiam et odisti iniquitatem; propterea unxit te 
Deus, Deus tuus, oleo letitiz pre participibus tuis: dilectionis 
ergo merito ungitur oleo letitiz anima Christi, id est, cum verbo 
Dei unum efficitur. Ungi namque oleo letitiz, non aliud intel- 
ligitur quam Spiritu Sancto repleri. Pre participibus autem 
dixit ; quia non gratia spiritus sicut prophetis ei data est, sed 
ipsius verbi Dei in ea substantialis inerat plenitudo, “That the 
perfection of love, and sincerity of divine affection, procured to 
this soul its inseparable union with the Godhead, so that the 
assumption of it was neither fortuitous nor partial, or with pro- 
sopolepsy (the acception of persons) but bestowed upon it justly 
for the merit of its virtues; hear (saith he) the prophet thus de- 
claring to him, ‘Thou hast loved righteousness and hated ini- 
quity; therefore hath God, even thy God, anointed thee with 
the oil of gladness above thy fellows.’ The soul of Christ there- 
fore was anointed with the oil of gladness, or made one with the 
Word of God, for the merits of love and faithful adherence to 
God, and no otherwise. For to be anointed with the oil of 
gladness here properly signifies nothing else but to be replenished 
with the Holy Ghost. But when it is said, that he was thus 
anointed above his fellows, this intimateth, that he had not the 
Holy Ghost bestowed upon him, only as the prophets and other 
holy men had, but that the substantial fulness of the Word of 
God dwelt in him.” But this reason of Origen’s seems to be 
very weak; because if there be a rank of souls below human, 
specifically differing from the same, as Origen himself must 
needs confess (he not allowing the souls of brutes to have been 
human souls lapsed, as some Pythagoreans and Platonists con- - 
ceited, but renouncing and disclaiming that opinion, as mon- 
strously absurd and irrational) there can be no reason given, 
why there might not be as well other ranks and orders of souls 
superior to those of men, without the injustice of prosopolepsy ; 
as, besides Simplicius, Plotinus and the generality of other Pla- 
tonists conceived. 

But least of all can we assent to Origen, when from this prin- 
ciple, that souls, as such, are essentially endowed with liberum 
arbitrium, or “free will,” and therefore never in their own 
nature impeccable, he infers those endless circuits of souls up- 
wards and downwards, and so makes them to be never at rest, 
denying them any fixed state of holiness and happiness by divine 
grace ; such as wherein they might be free from the fear and 


* Tept dpxwy, lib. 1. cap. 6. 
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danger of ever losing the same. Of whom St. Austin® therefore 
thus: Illum et propter alia nonnulla, et maximé propter alter- 
nantes sine cessatione beatitudines et miserias, et statutis secu- 
lorum intervallis ab istis ad illas, atque ab illis ad istas itus ac 
reditus interminabiles, non immerit6 reprobavit ecclesia; quia 
et hoc, quod mis2ricors videbatur, amisit, faciendo sanctis veras 
miserias, quibus poenas luerent, et falsas beatitudines, in quibus 
verum ac securum, hoc est, sine timore certuin sempiterni boni 

udium non haberent, “The church hath deservedly rejected 
Oa both for certain other opinions of his, and especially for 
those his alternate beatitudes and miseries, without end, and for 
his infinite circuits, ascents and descents of souls from one to 
the other, in restless vicissitudes and after periods of time. 
Forasmuch as hereby he hath quite lost that very title of pitiful, 
or merciful, which otherwise he seemed to have deserved, b 
making so roany true miseries for the best of saints, in whic 
they should successively undergo punishment and smart; and 
none but false happiness for them, such as wherein they could 
never have any true or secure joy, free from the fear of losing 
that good which they possess.” For this Origenical hypothesis 
seems directly contrary to the whole tenor of the gospel, promis- 
ing “ eternal and peal rete life” to those who believe in Christ, 
and perseveringly obey him, 1 John ii. “ This is the promise, 
that he hath promised us, even eternal life ;” and Titus i. 2, “ In 
hope of eternal life, which God, that cannot lie, hath promised ;” 
sn, “God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life:” and lest this should be taken for a peri- 
odical eternity only, John ii. 26, “He that believeth in me 
shall never die.” And possibly this might be the meaning of 
St. Paul, 2 Tim. i. 10, when he affirmeth of our Saviour Christ, 
that “he hath abolished death, and brought life and immortality 
to light through the gospel ;” not -because he was the first who 
had discovered and published to the world the soul’s immortality, 
which was believed before not only by all the Pharisaic Jews, 
but also by the generality of Pagans too; but because these, for 
the most part, held their endless circuits and transmigrations of 
souls: therefore was he the first who brought everlasting life to 
light, and gave the world assurance, in the faith of the gospel, of 
a fixed and permanent state of happiness, and a never tad g 
crown of glory to be obtained: “ Him that overcometh, will 
make a pillar in the temple of my God, and he shall go no more 
out,” Apoc. i. 12.7 


© De Civit. Dei, lib. 21. cap. 17. p. 481. tom. 7. opp. 

7 To this new interpretation of St. Paul's words, 2 Tim. i. 10. I should prefer the 
old and vulgar one, which Dr. Cudworth here thinks proper to abandon. My reason 
for doing 80 is, that those circuits and transmigrations of human souls, which the 
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Now the reason why we mentioned Origen here, was because 
he was a person not only thoroughly skilled in all the Platonic 
learning, but also one who was sufficiently addicted to those 


learned Doctor supposes to be meant by the apostle, were not believed in by all those 
who before the birth of our Saviour held the souls of men to be immortal, but only by 
some belonging to the class of philosophers. But St. Paul speaks of a certain benefit 
conferred by the doctrine of our Saviour not upon a certain class of men. Besides, in 
St. Paul's passage, S4varog and 2w7) are opposed to each other. For Jesus is first 
said to have abolished death, and then to have brought to light Jife, which is contrary 
to death. But the various wanderings and ascents and descents of souls, such as 
Origen imagined, are by no means opposed to death: for according to him the souls 
continue to live, although they are sometimes exalted on high and at others sunk to 
the earth. Wherefore the words Zw1) and d¢3apcia, which here manifestly signify 
something opposed to death, cannot mean those fictitious circuits of soula, I speak 
not of the very great obscurity under which these words would labour, if St. Paul had 
said what the learned Doctor attributes to him. Neither is the vulgarly received in- 
terpretation militated against by what he calls our attention to, that a great many 
taught the soul's immortality even prior to the birth of our Saviour, and therefore that 
Jesus cannot be said to have been the first who brought that doctrine to light. For 
the word gwriZer» used by St. Paul does not mean to propose and inculcate a thing 
before unheard of, but to clear of all doubt and to throw new light upon a doctrine 
already propounded, but not yet sufficiently confirmed and established. That such is 
the case is shown by the very metaphor contained in the word, drawn from light. 
For that which illumines any thing does not produce and make it, but by bringing 
light causes a thing already made to be more clearly seen and to be better compre- 
hended in all its parts than before. Wherefore the meaning of the apostle’s words is 
necessarily as follows: Although much was said and written by many in times past on 
the immortality of human souls, yet the whole of this was not sufficiently clear and 
established, but Jesus our Saviour, by the rays of his divine doctrine, first dispelled all 
doubts and caused the truth of this dogma to appear as clear as noon-day.— And that 
this opinion is most true any one will acknowledge who attentively examines the rea- 
sonings of the ancient philosophers on the soul’s immortality, and compares them with 
the arguments of our Saviour. 

But this being the case, still I consider interpreters have not exhausted the full 
force of St. Paul’s words: being convinced indeed that the passage is to be understood 
not only of the eternal and happy life of souls, but also of the resurrection of our 
bodies, I will state my opinion a little more explicitly. In the first place St. Paul 
says that our Saviour carapyijoat, “ abolished,” “destroyed,” death: which mani- 
festly means, that Jesus by his doctrine first caused men to be freed from the fear of 
' death, by which they had hitherto been grievously tormented. In the next place he 
declares by what means Jesus accomplished this, namely, by putting an end to those 
things which usually excite the fear of death in men’s minds, and by clearly revealing 
the things opposite to these: @wricavrog dt Cwny wai apSapciay did rot edayye- 
Aiov. In order to learn therefore the full force of these words, it will be proper for us 
to consider the causes, why men entertain so great a fear of death. These are chiefly 
three. I. They are afraid that the soul will altogether perish and be destroyed. 
together with the body, or that they shall be altogether annihilated. II. Although 
entertaining no doubt perhaps of the soul’s immortality, they nevertheless dread the 
fate of the soul after death, from a consciousness of their own sins, and stand in awe of 
the divine justice. III. If they happen to have overcome this fear, still they are 
grievously alarmed at the destruction of the body, and shudder to think that their 
members shall one day be scattered and turned into dust. If Jesus, as St. Paul 
declares, destroyed death and the fear of death, he must necessarily have destroyed 
also these three things, which foster and excite this fear; consequently, it is beyond 
question, that these three are intended by the apostle in what follows. The word fw») 
removes from men’s minds two of the above causes of fear. There are, as is well- 
known, numerous passages in the New Testament wherein this word is used absolutely 
to denote not only the natural but that eternal and happy life which will be enjoyed by 
the faithful. See Matt. vii. 14—18. viii. 9. and many other passages, In the same sense 
it ought to be understood also in this passage: as is evident not only because the fear 
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dogmata, he being commonly conceived to have had too great a 
kindness for them; and therefore, had there been any solidity of 
reason for either those particular Henades or Noes of theirs, 
created beings above the rank of souls, and consequently, accord- 
ing to the Platonic hypothesis, superior to the universal Psyche 
also (which was the third hypostasis in their trinity, and seems 
to answer to the Holy Ghost in the Christian), Origen was as 
likely to have been favourable thereunto as any other. But it 
is indeed manifestly repugnant to reason, that there should be 
any such particular, that is, created Henades, and avroayaSérn- 
rec, “essential goodnesses,” superior to the Platonic first Mind; 
or any such Noes, and avrocogia, “ essential wisdoms, superior 
to their universal Psyche ; it being all one as if,in the Christian 
Trinity, besides the first person, or the Father, one should sup- 
pose a multitude of particular paternities superior to the second ; 
and also, besides the second person, the Son, or Word, a multi- 
tude of particular sons, or words, all superior to the third person, 
the Holy Ghost. For this is plainly to make a breach upon the 
Deity, to confound the Creator and creature together; and to 
suppose a company of such creaturely gods as imply a manifest 
contradiction in the very notion of them. 


of eternal punishments is one of the principal causes why men dread death, and from 
which Jesus is said to have taken away all power, but also because the apostle has added 
the words dca rov ebayyeAlov. For the first and chief doctrine revealed in the gospel, 
is not natural life or the immortality of souls, but the eternal and blessed life promised to 
all who put faith in the merits of the Redeemer. St. Paul himself briefly and most beau- 
tifully explains the whole canon of the gospel, when he says, Acts xvi. 31: [icrevcor 
8xi xiptoy 'Inoody Xpicroy, rai cw3noy, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved.” This eternal and happy life, however, comprehends at the same time 
that other natural life: for unless souls were immortal, they could not live in eternal 
felicity. There is nothing therefore to prevent us from understanding the word Zw7 
ef both kinds of life, and from supposing St. Paul to have meant as follows: “Jesus 
took away all the causes for which men fear death. For he taught by the gospel that 
God will pardon all the sins of those who have a lively faith in the merits of Christ, 
and will not only grant life and immortality to their souls on leaving the body, but 
also will bestow upon them perfect and eternal felicity." The word adg¢@apcia per- 
tains, I am convinced, to the third cause of fear. The apostle on the approach of 
death recalls every thing to his mind which tends to remove the weakness of men who 
fear death, and as the corruption of the body is commonly no slight cause of terror’ in 
them, he shows that Jesus has abolished this also, proving by unanswerable arguments 
that our bodies, although about to perish for a time, will notwithstanding at last gain 
a&¢3apcia, or a state much better than this and free from all corruption. This expo- 
sition is considerably strengthened by the fact, that St. Paul elsewhere applies the 
same term d¢3apcia to the state in which the bodies of the pious will exist after resur- 
rection, 1 Cor. xv. 53: Aci yap 7d p@aprdy (cwpa) rovro tydtcacSa dpBapciay, 
‘‘ For this corruptible (body) must put on incorruption ;” and a little afterwards : 
“Oray 62 1rd pOapriy rovro ivdtonra dgSapciay, rére ytynoerar 6 Adyog 
yeypappévog’ earerd3n ei¢ vixoc, “ When this corruptible shall have put on in- 
corruption, then shall be brought to pass the saying that is written: death is 
swallowed up in victory.’’ To these latter words nothing can be more similar than the 
passage we are now explaining. In my opinion, therefore, the phrase, gwriley ry 
oF eb tee signifies, to purge from all impurity the doctrine of the future restoration 
of bodies to a better life, (which had been variously contaminated by the Jews, espe- 
cially the Pharisees,) and to place it beyond all controversy by the moat convincing 
and irrefragable arguments. 
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Wherefore, we shall here observe, that this was not the 
catholic doctrine of the Platonic school, that there were such 
Henades and Noes, but only a private opinion of some doctors 
amongst them, and that of the latter sort too. For first, as for 
those Henades, as there are not the least footsteps of them to be 
found any where in Plato’s writings, so may it be plainly 
gathered from them, that he supposed no such thing. Foras- 
much as, in his second epistle, where he describes his Trinity, 
he doth not say of the first, rept rd wpwrov ra mowra, “ about 
the first are the first ;” as he doth of the second, detrepor wept ra 
debreoa, and of the third, rpfrov wept ra rofra, “ about the second 
are the second, and about the third the third :” but of the first he 
saith, wept rov mavrwy BaoiAfa wavr’ éori, wal éxelvou fvexa 
wavrTa, kal ékeivo alriov aravtwy rwv kaAwy, “about the king of 
all things are all things, and for his sake are all things; and he 
is the cause of all things, that are good.” Wherefore here are 
no particular Henades and Autoagathotetes, “ Unities” and 
‘“‘ Goodnesses,” about the first To “Ev and Taya%év, “ One” and 
“ Good ;” but all good things are about him, he being both the 
efficient and final cause of all Moreover Plotinus, throughout 
all his works, discovers not the least suspicion neither of these 
Henades and Agathotetes, this language being scarcely to be 
found any where in the writings of any Platonists senior to 
Proclus; who also, as if he were conscious that this assumentum 
to the Platonic theology were not so defensible a thing, doth 
himself sometime, as it were, tergiversate and decline it, by 
equivocating in the word Henades, taking them for the ideas, or 
the intelligible gods before mentioned. As perhaps Synesius 
also uses the word, in his first hymn, when God is called by him: 


‘Evornrwy tvdg ayy), 
Movddwy povds re rpwrn, 


‘The first Henad of Henades, and the first Monad of Monades;” 
that is, “the first idea of good, and cause of all the ideas.” And 
as for the particular Noes, Minds, or intellects, these indeed 
seem to have crept up somewhat before Plotinus’ time; he, be- 
sides the passage before cited, elsewhere giving some intimations 
of them, as Ennead 6. lib. 4. cap. 4:* ’AAAa mac Yuyxal wodAat 
kat vot 7oAAol, “ But how can there be many souls, and many 
minds, and not only one, but many entia ?”® From which, and 


* P. 847. 848. 

® Dr. Cudworth has given the sense, not the very words, of Plotinus; which in hig 
Book Quod ens usum idemque simul totum est ubique, p. 647. run as follows: Iéc¢ 
ovy 7d Oy, kai ra Gyra, Kai voc wodAOUG, Kai Wuyde wodAdc, ei 7d dy wayvrayou 
ty, Kal pi) Opoedéc, cai vov¢ elec, nai Puy pia, ‘ But how can there be ens and 
entia, and many minds and many souls, if ens is every where one and not merely 
of the same form, and mind is one, and soul is one ?” 
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other places of his, Ficinus? concluded Plotinus himself really to 
have asserted, above the rank of souls, a multitude of. other 
substantial beings, called vdec, or vot, “ minds” or “ intellects.” 
Nevertheless, Plotinus Arar of them so uncertainly, and 
making such an union betwixt all these Noes and their particu- 
lar respective souls, it may well be questioned, whether he really 
took them for any thing else but the heads and summities of 
those souls; he supposing, that all souls have a mind in them, 
the participation oF the first Mind; as also unity too, the parti- 
cipation of the first Unity ; whereby they are capable of being 
conjoined with both :'° Ac vovv év nutv elvat, cal vou apxnr, 
cal airiav, xal Sesv" Gowep 1d xbvroov ép éavrov ori’ Exe Oe 
kat Exagrov Twy év TH KOKAW onueiov tv auTyw’ Kai ai ypaupat Td 
ldtov mpoadepovar Tpde TLUTO’ TY yao TOLOUTW THY ev Huy NuEC 
ipawroueda, Kai obveopev, kal avnornueOa tvidpdpeda 82, of av 
cuvvebwuev exet, “There must needs be mind in us, as also the 
pons and cause of mind, God. Not as if he were divided, 

ut because, though remaining in himself, yet he is also consi- 
dered in many, as capable to receive him. As the centre, though 
it remain in itself, yet is it also in every line drawn from the 
circumference, each of them, by a certam point of its own, 
touching it. And by some such thing in us it is, that we are 
capable of touching God, and of being united to him, when we 
direct our intention towards him.” And in the next chapter he 
adds: “Eyovre¢ rd rovadra ov« avriAauBavduesa, add’ agyoupuev 
ratc Trotavrace évepyelaic ra woAAa’ of 8 ovd SAwe évepyovor* 
exeiva pv gory év raic éavroy évepyelate aie, vovce S% cal Td Td 
vou éy éaury, &c. “ That though we have these things in us, yet 


9 The words of Ficinus here meant are no doubt those which he has prefixed to the 
cap. 4. of the book just quoted : Sunt enim et mentes et anime suis proprietatibus in 
se ipsis inter se differentibus etiam ante corpora, suntque in se invicem naturali quadam 
cognatione et officii communione conjuncte, et interea alteritate proprietatis eassen- 
tieque distincte, non loco, ‘“ For minds and souls are in themselves ditferent from 
each other by their own properties, even before the bodies, and are in themselves 
mutually connected by a certain natural affinity and communion of office, and never- 
theless distinct by the difference of property and essence, not by place.” In these 
words indeed Ficinus distinguishes minds from souls: but on well examining the 
whole it will appear that he entertained no other opinion than the one which Dr. 
Cudworth attributes immediately after to Plotinus, For mind and soul are two pro- 
perties of the same thing, which can be distinguished in thought, and are distinguished 
by the Platonists, but in reality notwithstanding reside in one and the same nature. 
This, if I mistake not, is meant by Ficinus, when he says: Alteritate proprietatis 
essentizque distinctee, non loco. There are therefore as many minds as souls: nor 
was Ficinus, I consider, when he wrote this, thinking of those »éde¢c of Proclus and 
others. And this certainly was the opinion of Plotinus himself 

10 ‘These occur Ennead 5. lib. 1. De Tribus Hypostatibus Archicis, cap. 11. p. 492. 
I wish it to be observed, however, that Dr. Cudworth has not quoted the entire words 
of I lotinus, but merely culled out those which he supposed would serve his own pur- 
pose. In the English version given by him there are more words than correspond to 
the Greek: it being a frequent custom with him, as we have already remarked else- 
where, to exprese in his translation what he has omitted in the Greek. This he has 
done also in the words immediately following. 
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do we not perceive them, being for the most part idle and 
asleep, as to these higher energies; as some never at all exercise 
them. However, those do always act; mind, and that which is 
before mind, Unity; but every thing which is in our souls is not 
perceived by us, unless come to the whole, when we dispose 
ourselves towards it,” &c. Where Plotinus seems to make the 
Noes, or “Minds,” to be nothing else but something in souls, 
whereby they partake of the first Mind. And it 1s said of 
Porphyrius,' who was well acquainted with Plotinus’ philosophy, 
that he quite discarded and rejected these Noes or “ Intellects,” 
as substances really distinct from the first Mind, and separate 
from souls. And it js certain, that such minds as these are no- 
where plainly mentioned by Plato, he speaking only of minds in 
souls, but not of any abstract and separate minds, save only one. 
And though some might think him to have given an intimation 
of them in his éedrepow wept ta Seérepa (before mentioned) his 
“second about the second things, or second things about the 
second ;” yet by these may very well be understvod the ideas; 
as by the third things about the third, all created beings. 
Wherefore we may conclude, that this Platonic, or rather Pseudo- 
Platonic trinity, which confounds the differences betwixt God 
and the creature, and that probably in favour of the pagan 
polytheism and idolatry, is nothing so agreeable to reason itself, 
as that Christian Trinity before described, which distinctly 
declares how far the Deity goes, and where the creature begins ; 
namely, that the Deity extends so far as to this whole Trinity 
of hypostases; and that all other things whatsoever, this Trinity 
of persons only excepted, are traly and properly their creatures, 
produced by the joint concurrence and influence of them all, 
they being really but one God. . 

ut it 1s already manifest, that all the forementioned depra- 


1 I am not aware of any record, in which Porphyry has discarded and rejected the 
véec, imagined by Proclus and others. But it appears from his other writings, espe- 
cially his ’Agopyal mpd¢ ra vonra, or “ Guides to things intelligible,” that he enter- 
tained much better and sounder notions upon many things than Proclus, or at least 
expressed himeelf more carefully and perspicuously. He distinguishes yvowvc, or 
“mind,” from Wuyx7, or “soul.” See sect. 5, p. 220. sect. 17. p. 225. sect. 30. 
p. 230. &c. His vou, however, if I rightly understand the meaning of a man who 
deals so plentifully in subtleties, is nothing but a certain simple nature, in which 
reside the notions and forms of things, such as the Platonists supposed the soul to 
bring with it into the world; whereas his yux?), or soul, is a nature occupying a middle 
station between body and mind, or, as he himself says, rij¢ aduepicrov cal pepiorijc 
oiciac pecdy re, “ something intermediate between indivisible and divisible substance,’’ 
sect. 5. p. 220. and diffused through the whole body, which reasons and uses to a good 
or bad purpose the notions stored up in the mind, sect. 17. p. 225. Whether Porphyry 
supposed these two to be separate natures, or merely two faculties of one nature, 
which a wise man distinguishes mentally and by reason, I would not undertake to say. 
The Platonists are wonderfully obscure in their explications of things removed from 
the senses ; concerning which they are accustomed to speak, as though they were self- 
existent and acted in the same way as persons. But this has already been stated in 
another place. 
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vations and adulterations of that divine Cabala of the trinity, 
and that spurious trinity, described (which, because asserted by 
some Platonists, was called Platonical, in way of distinction 
from the Christian) cannot be justly charged, neither upon 
Plato himself, nor yet upon all his followers universally. But, 
on the contrary, we shall now make it appear, that Plato and 
some of the Platonists retained much of the ancient genuine Ca- 
bala, and made a very near approach to the true Christian Tri- 
nity; forasmuch as their three hypostases, distinguished from 
all their other gods, seem to have been none of them accounted 
creatures, but all other things whatsoever the creatures of them. 

First, therefore, we affirm that Plato himself does, in the be- 
ginning of his Timzus, very carefully distinguish betwixt God 
and the creature, he determining the bounds between them, after | 
this manner:* “Eorw ovv & kar gunv dd€av mpwroy diaiperéov 
rade Tl Td Sv piv adel, yéveoty O& OUK Exov' Kal rl Td yryvdpeEvo 
piv, Ov O2 ovdérore’ TO pov OS? vothoe pera Adyou wepiAnnToy, ae 
cata tavra Sv’ rd © av dd&y per aliacInaewe aAddyou, Sokacrov, 
yryvduevoy kal aroAAtpevov, Gvtwe 82 ovdérore bv" wav Sd? ad Td 
yeyvduevov, wm’ airlov rivdc 2 avaykne ylyverSa, “We being 
here to treat concerning the universe, judge it necessary to begin 
with a distinction, betwixt that which always is, and hath no 
ortus or generation; and that which is made, but never truly is. 
The former of which, being always like itself and the same, is 
comprehensible by intellection with reason, or is the object of 
knowledge; the latter of them, that which is made and perisheth, 
but never truly is, is not properly knowable, but opinable only, 
or the object of opinion, together with irrational sense. Now, 
every thing that is made, must of necessity be made by some 
cause.” The reason why Plato, being to treat of the universe, 
begins here with this distinction, was, as Proclus* well observes, 
because, "ky rai¢ xowate nuwy étvvolae amdxerat, TO elval re at 
év, “It is either one of our common notions, or a thing mathe- 
matically demonstrable, that there must be something eternal, or 
which was never made, but always was, and had no beginning.” 
And it is evident by sense and experience, that all things are 
not such, but that some things are made and perish again, or 
generated and corrupted. Now, the latter Platonists, being 
strongly possessed with a prejudice of the world’s eternity, or 
that it had no beginning, have offered strange violence to Plato’s 
text in this place, and wrested his words to quite a different 
sense from what he intended: as if by his ré yeyvdpuevoy, “ that 
which is made,” he did not at all mean that which had a beginning, 
but only that whose duration is flowing and successive, or tem- 


2 Cap. 12. p. 235. ed Fabricii. 
® Comm. in Timessum Platon. lib. 1, p. 10. 
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porary, which might notwithstanding be without beginning; and 
as if he supposed the whole corporeal world to be such, which, 
though it hath a successive and temporary duration, yet was 
without any beginning. And the current ran so strong this way, 
that even Boétius, that learned Christian philosopher, was 
himself also carried away with the force thereof, he taking it 
for granted likewise, that Plato held the eternity of the world in 
this sense, that is, its being without beginning:* Non recté 
quidam (saith he) qui cum audiunt visum Platoni mundum hunc 
nec habuisse initium temporis, nec habiturum esse defectum, hoc 
modo conditori conditum mundum fieri coeternum putant. 
Aliud est enim, per interminabilem duci vitam, quod mundo 
Plato tribuit ; aliud interminabilis vite totam pariter complexum 
esse presentiam; quod divine mentis proprium esse manifestum 
est. Neque Deus conditis rebus antiquior videri debet, temporis 
quantitate, sed simplicis potius proprietate nature, ‘Some, 
when they hear Plato to have held that the world had no be- 

inning, nor shall ever have an end, do not rightly from thence 
infer, that Plato therefore made the world co-eternal with God, 
because it is one thing always to be, and another thing to possess 
an endless life all at once, which is proper to the divine mind. 
Neither ought God to be thought aldse than the world, in re- 
spect of time, but only in respect of the simplicity of his nature.” 
To which purpose he adds afterwards, Itaque si digna rebus 
nomina velimus imponere, Platonem sequentes, Deum quidem 
eternum, mundum vero dicemus esse perpetuum, “ Therefore, 
if we would give proper names to things agreeable to their 
natures, following Plato, we should say, that God was eternal ; 
but the world only perpetual.” But as this doctrine of the latter 
Platonists quite frustrates Plato’s design in this place, which 
was to prove or assert a God, because if the world had no be- 
ginning, though its duration be never so much successive, yet 
would it not follow from thence, that therefore it must needs 
have been made by some other cause; so is it directly contrary 
to that philosopher's own words, himeelf there declaring, that by 
his 7d yryvduevov, “ ortum,” or “that which is made,” he did not 
understand only that whose duration is successive, but also 
7o yevésewo apynv Eyov, “that which had a beginning of its 
generation,” and rd am apxii¢ tivog ap&apuevov, “ that which 
- begun from a certain epocha of time ;” or that which once was 
not, and therefore must needs be brought into being by some other 
cause. So that Plato there plainly supposed all temporary beings 
once to have had a beginning of sheit duration, as he declareth in 
that very Timeus of his, that “ Time itself was not eternal, or 
without beginning, but made together with the heaven or world ;” 


* Consol. Phil. lib. 5. Pro. 6. 
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and from thence does he infer, that there must of necessity be 
another eternal being, viz., such as hath both a permanent 
duration, and was without beginning, and was the cause both 
of time and the world: forasmuch as nothing can _ possibly 
be made without a cause; that is, nothing which once was not, 
could of itself come into being, but must be produced by some 
other thing; and eo at last we must needs come to something 
which had no beginning. Wherefore Plato, thus taking it for 
granted, that whatsoever hath a temporary and flowing duration, 
was not without beginning; as also, that whatsoever was without 
beginning, hath a “permanent duration or standing eternity ;” 
does thus state the difference betwixt uncreated and created 
beings, or betwixt God and creature; namely, that creature is 
that, whose duration being temporary or successive, once had a 
beginning; and this is his rd yeyvdpuevov piv, Sv d& oddérore, 
“that which is made, but never truly is,” and that which un’ 
airtov rivde t& avaykne ylyverat, “ must of necessity be produced 
by some cause ;” but that whatsoever is without beginning, and 
hath a permanent duration, is uncreated or divine; which is his 
rd Sv piv ast, yéveow 2 ovK Eyov, “ that which always is, and 
hath no generation, nor was ever made.” Accordingly, as God 
is styled in the septungint translation of the Mosaic .writings, 
6*Qy, “ He that truly is.”* 

Now, as for this sBioe ovala or géarc, “ this eternal nature,” 
which always is, and was never made, Plato speaks of it, not 
_ singularly only, as we Christians now do, but often in the 
paganic way plurally also; as when, in this very Timeus, he 
calls the world rav aitlwy Sewv yeyovdc ayaAua, “a made or 
created image of the eternal gods.” By which eternal gods he 
there meant doubtless that rd prov, and rd debrepov, and rd 
rotrov, “that first, and “ s@€ond,” and “third,” which, in his 
second epistle to Dionysius, he makes to be the principles of all 
things; that is, his trinity of divine hypostases, by whose con- 
current efficiency, and according to whose image and likeness, the 
whole was made; as Plotinus also plainly declareth in these 
words of his before cited: Otroc piv 6 xdouoc sik aed eixove- 
Zépevoc, Eatncdtwy piv Tov wpwrov, kat Tov Seuréoouv, cal Tov 
tolrov, “ This world is an image always iconized, or perpetually 
renewed (as the image in a glass is) of that first, second, and 
third principle, which are always standing ;” that 1s, fixed in 
eternity, and were never made. For thus Eusebius records, 
that the ancient interpreters of Plato expounded this first, second, 


* Much more is adduced from Plato to show that this philosopher carefully distin- 
guished God from matter and created things, by Jo. Zimmerman, in his Exercit, de 
Atheismo Platonis, published in J. Georg. Schelhorn'’s Amanitates Litterarie, par. 9. 
sect. 5. &c. p. 847. &c. and in his learned Defence of this Exercit. against B, Nic. 
Hieron. Gundlingius, ibid. p. 12. sect. 10. &c. p. 398, &c. 
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and third of his in the forementioned epistle, of a “trinity of 
Gods ;”* Tatra of rév HAdrwva ctacageivy repwpevor, etl rdv 
wputov Sedov avayovory, irl re rd Atibrepov airiov, xa Tplrov ry 
Tov Koopou Vuxnv, Oedyv Tplrov xal aurny dprZdpevor elvat, “These 
things do the interpreters of Plato refer to the firat God, and to 
the second cause; and to the third the soul of the world, the 
calling this aleo the third God. Wherefore we think there is 

ood reason to conclude, that those eternal or uncreated gods of 

lato in his Timezus, whose image or statue this whole gene- 
rated or created and created world is said by him to be, were no 
other than his trinity of divine hypostases, the makers or creators 
thereof. And it was before (as we conceive) rightly guessed, 
that Cicero also was to be understood of the same eternal gods, 
as Platonizing, when he affirmed: A diis omnia a principio facta, 
“That all things were at first made by the gods:” and a provi- 
dentia deorum mundum et omnes mundi partes constitutas esse, 
“‘ That the world and all its parts were constituted by the provi- 
dence of the gods.” 


* Prep. Evan. lib. 11. cap. 20. [P. 541.] 

5 The words of Plato, in which Dr. Cudworth fancies he has discovered his three 
hypostases, are the following from the Timeus, p. 529. opp. "Qc d2 ceynSév re abrd 
kai fav ivevdnae roy didiwy Gedy yeyovdg dyahpa 6 yevvnoag xarThp, HydoSy 
re cai ebgopareic, ‘‘ When, therefore, the Father who made it, perceived this beau- 
tiful image of the eternal Gods, which he had made, to be moved and live, he was 
pleased and delighted.” This passage of the philosopher presents two difficulties, 
First, it is a question what Plato means by the dyadpa, or image of the gods ; se- 
condly, it is uncertain who are those efernal gods, in whose likeness the thing we are 
speaking of was expressed. Each of them has furnished matter for controversy to the 
various interpreters of Plato. As the philosopher in the preceding words is discoursing 
of the soul of the world, some Platonists suppose this soul of the world to be that 
image of the divinity, by the motion of which Plato tells us God was delighted. Nor 
does this opinion appear to be entirely destitute of probability : to which, indeed, 
Chalcidius, no indifferent expositor of the Timeus, was so favourable as not to scruple 
to accommodate his own version of the Timzus to it. For he thus translates the 
Greek words: Qux quidem omnia in anima fieri, palam est. Quam quum 
moveri et vivere animadverteret, factum a se simulacrum immortalis divinitatis, genitor 
suus hilaratus impendio, “ That all which things take place in the soul————is mani- 
fest. Which soul when the father perceived to be moved and live, being an image 
made by him of the immortal divinity, he was exceedingly delighted.” I consider, 
however, that with Dr. Cudworth we ought to give preference to the opinion of those 
who suppose Plato to be speaking of the world. For the thing itself requires this inter- 
pretation. According to Plato, every soul is endowed with an internal power of 
exciting and moving itself: which motive power, as most persons are aware, he held to 
be a proof of the soul’s immortality. How, therefore, could God be said to be greatly 
delighted at seeing the soul of the world move, when he must have known that it pos- 
sessed an inward power of moving itself? Besides, Plato had shown a little before, 
that the soul of the world was generated out of the mind and divinity of the supreme 
Being itself, and was antecedent to all bodies. And such being the case, how could 
the motion of this soul be the cause of such exceeding delight in God? Did the 
Deity happen to be ignorant that a thing generated and derived from himself would 
be able to move itself? or was he afraid lest a portion of his own nature had been 
lying torpid and dead? But if we assume the world to be here meant by Plato, his 
opinion will be sufficiently intelligible. When God, says he, saw that the mass of 
matter which before had been rude and unformed, and tossed about by disorderly 
motions, after receiving the soul generated from himself was excited by a tranquil and 
orderly motion, he experienced great delight. 
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But that the second hypostasis in Plato’s trinity, viz., Mind 
or Intellect, though said to have been generated, or to have pro- 
ceeded by way of emanation from the first, called Tagathon, “ the 


But what are those efernal gods, in whose image Plato tells us the world was made ? 
I shall spare paper and time, and shall not bring forward all the subtle conceits of the 
Platonists respecting them: in few of which is there any thing sound or consistent. 
Suffice it that I examine Dr. Cudworth’s opinion, and afterwards declare my own 
thoughts on the matter. The learned Doctor thinks that these aidtot Geol of whom 
Pilato asserts this world to be the image, are the three persons of the divinity or Aypos- 
tases, as the Platonists callthem. But what makes, I consider, against this opinion, is 
first, that Plato speaks of them in such a way as to show that he meant natures dis- 
tinct and separate from the supreme and Almighty God who made the world. For the 
supreme God he tells us was greatly pleased when he beheld the world, which he had 
made after the image of the eternal gods, moved and agitated. Now, if the eternal 
gods were the supreme God himself, consisting of three persons, and the Creator of the 
universe, Plato would undoubtedly have said that God was delighted when he saw the 
orderly motion of the world, which he had made after his own image. But as he 
names distinctly both God himself, the creator of the world, and the eternal gods, he 
evidently means the latter to be those gods which the opificer and architect of the 
world used as models in creating it. Again, let any one show how this sensible and 
visible world can be the express image of the three persons of the Godhead or supreme 
Being, which is devoid of all body, figure, and form: for my part, I confess myself 
unable to understand it. What similitude, pray, can there be between a corporeal 
and changeable nature, endowed with form and figure, and compounded of various 
parts, and a nature moet simple and immutable, devoid of all concretion, and wholly 
incomprehensible to the human intellect ? Dr. Cudworth's quotation from Eusebius is 
of no use towards proving the truth of this opinion, as it treats, not of this passage of 
the Timeus, but of the one which occurs in the epistle to Dionysius; which no one 
will deny is understood by most of Plato’s interpreters, as referring to the three prin- 
ciples of things. Neither is there the slightest weight in what he brings forward from 
Cicero ; upon which we have already commented before. 

The eternal gods of Plato, if I am not wholly mistaken, are nothing else than 
the eternal forms or ideas of all things, according to whose exemplar he supposed 
the supreme Being to have made the world. Lest any should consider this a strange 
interpretation, [ would remark in the first place, that the whole of this world, and its 
more important parts, the sun, moon, and earth, were regarded by Plato as gods: of 
which, indeed, if any one were at all sceptical upon the matter, ample testimony might 
be produced even from the Timzus alone. It ought to be borne in mind, however, 
that Plato sometimes applies the term God in the singular number to the whole 
universe, or to the world considered conjointly, and sometimes speaks of several, and 
calla the sun, moon, earth, and other parts of the world, individually gods, He is 
speaking of the whole universe, when in the Timzus, p. 524. he discourses as follows: 
Obrwe bx) wag Sytwe dei Aoytopde Oeod wepi rév wore itdpevoy Osdy ANoyiaSeic, 
“ The God who always was, thinking of the god (namely, the world) which was some- 
time about to be made.” I pass over other passages of the same kind: nor do I think 
it necessary to cite any one of the numerous passages wherein he speaks of the sun, 
moon, and earth as gods. But, corresponding to this world, which is perceived by the 
eyes and senses, there was from all eternity, according to Plato, another one intelligible 
to the mind alone, after which, as a model, God created this visible universe: of which 
world he copiously discourses both in other places, and especially towards the beginning 
of his Timreus. Whether this vo7ro¢ or intelligible world was placed by him within 
or without God and the divine intelligence, it is not necessary now to inquire: let us 
consider merely the matter itself. If then, according to Plato's opinion, this visible 
world is God, and its more important parts are gods, that eternal model world, which 
is cognizable only to the mind, and of which this world of ours is the express image, 
. gs also its nobler parts will deserve to be called gods. Granting that the sun is a god, 
and that of this sun, as Julian and so many other Platonists say, there exists an eternal 
model, whatever may be its nature, will not this eternal idea of the sun be called God, 
with equal propriety as the sun itself, which was formed after its image? Let us sup- 
pose that there existed a city depicted on a tablet from all eternity, and that an archi- 
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Good,” was notwithstanding unquestionably acknowledged to 
have been eternal, or without beginning, might be proved by 
many express testimonies of the most genuine Platonists: but 
we shall here content ourselves only with two, one of Plotinus 
writing thus concerning it, Ennead 5, lib. 1. cap.6: "Exrodwv & 
Hyuty Eotw yéveotc n év ypdvy, toy Adyov wepl Twv ae GvTwY 
wowoupivorc, &e. ““ Let temporal generation here be quite 
banished from our thoughts, whilst we treat of things eternal, or 
such as always are, we attributing generation to them only in 
respect of eausality and order, but not of time.” And though 
Plotinus there speak particularly of the second hypostasis 
or Nous, yet does he afterwards extend the same also to the 
third hypostasis of that trinity, called Psyche, or the mundane 
soul; which is there said by him likewise to be the word of the 
second, as that second was the word of the first: Kat rd yeyva- 
pevov amo xpelrrovog Nov, Novy elvat, cat xpelrrwy amrdavtwy 
Nove, Gre 7” adAa per’ avrov, olov xat 4 Wuyi) Adyoe vow, Kal 
évipyed tic, @omep avTog éxstvov, “ That which is generated 
from what is better than mind, can be no other than mind, 
because mind is the best of all things, and every thing else is 
after it, and junior :to it, as Psyche or Soul, which is in like 
manner the word of mind, and a certain energy thereof, as Mind 
is the word and energy of the first Good.” The other testimony 
is of Porphyrius, cited by St. Cyril out of the fourth book of 
his philosophic history, where he sets down the doctrine 


tect at a certain time built a real city after this model ; would it not be proper for any 
one to call the city so built an image of that eternal city? Hence, as Plato therefore 
supposed the existence of certain ideas or forms of gods, he does not speak altogether 
foolishly, when he asserts this world to be the d@yaApa of the eternal gods. These 
eternal forms of the world, the stars, and the elements, therefore, are unquestionably 
the Seoi dtdio1, of which Plato held this world to,be the dyaApa. Other Platonists 
call these gods Seoi vonrei: of whieh matter I have already spoken elsewhere. This 
interpretation is admirably confirmed by the concluding words of the*Timezus, in 
which the philosopher thus describes the world: ‘O céapocg Zwov dpardy, ra dpara 
weptixov, El’KQ'N TOY” NOHTOY’, aloSyric, péytorog cai ddpioroc, “ The 
world is a visible animal, comprehending things visible, an image of the intelligible 
God, sensible, immense, boundless.” And what, pray, is this Oed¢ vonrdc, of which 
he calls this world the image ? Undoubtedly that ideal world, so much admired by the 
whole of this school. And such heing the case, it must be evident that the efernal 
gods, of which Plato declares this world to be the image, are the more important of 
those parts, of which thay vonré¢ world consists. There is no difference between this 
passage and the one we are treating of, except that he there speaks of several gods, 
and here only of one. But we have already shown it to be a custom with Plato 
when discoursing concerning the world, to make mention sometimes of one, and some- 
times of several gods. The difference between the words yonrdc and didetog I shall 
not dwell upon: as all attentive readers of Plato must know, that according to the 
laws of his discipline these words are equivalent in meaning. This interpretation 
will, I venture to say, be found of use, not only towards elucidating many of 
Plato’s opinions, which occasionally cause much unprofitable labour to men not suffi- 
ciently accustomed to his phraseology, but also towards inducing those to be more 
cautious, who idly faney-they can discover in many of -his passages the three persons of 
the divinity. 
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of Plato after this manner:* Eimdvroc [Adrwvo¢ rept rov 
’"Ayabow otrwe’ ard 82 robrou rpdémoy tia avOpwroe averdnroyv 
vouy yevéoSa re SXov cal cad éaurov bpeotwra, ev w 8? ra SvTWE 
Svra, xal 9 vaca ovola Trav Svrwv’ 5 02 Kal wpwrwe Kaddv Kal 
avroxaXdy, wap’ Eavtov rij¢ KaAAovitg Exov rd eldoc’ weonAGe 82 
wooawviog ar airlov rov SJeov wounutvoc, avroyévnroc wv cat 
avromatwp’ ov yap éxelvou kivoupuévou mpdc yévecty THY TovTOU 7 
mpdodog ytyovev, adda tobrov mwapeXOdvTo¢ abroydvwe e& 
Seov, wapeA\Qdvrog 62 ovK am apxiig Tiwog xpoviKng, odmrw 
yap xodvog fv" adda ovd? yodvou yevoutvou mpoc aitdéy éorl 
tt & xpdvoc, axpovoc yap asi xat pdvoc alwvio¢g 5 voc, “ Plato 
thus declareth concerning the first Good, that from it was 
generated a certain mind incomprehensible to mortals; in 
' which subsisting by itself, are contained the things that truly are, 
and the essences of all beings. This is the first fair, and pul- 
chritude itself, which proceeded or sprung out of God from all 
eternity as its cause, but notwithstanding after a peculiar manner, 
as self-begotten, and as its own parent. For it was not begotten 
from that, as any way moved towards its generation; but it pro- 
ceeded from God as it were self-begottenly. And that not from 
any temporal beginning, there being as yet no such thing as 
time; nor when time was afterwards made, did it any way affect 
him; for Mind is always timeless, and alone eternal. Here, 
besides the eternity of Mind or Intellect, the second divine 
hypostasis in the Platonic trinity, there are other strange and 
unusual expressions concerning it ; for though it be acknowledged 
to have been generated from the first original Deity, yet is it 
called abromarwp and avroyévyroc, its “ own-parent,” and its 
‘ own-offspring,” and said to have sprung out avroydywe, “ self- 
begottenly. 

ow, because this is so great a riddle or mystery, it is worth 
the while to consider its true meaning and the ground thereof; 
which is thus declared by Porphyrius. Mind, though it “sprung 
from the first good” or “supreme Deity” from “ eternity,” yet is 
it said to be “self begotten,” because it did not spring from that, 
as any ways moved towards its generation, but as always stand- 
ing still or quiescent. Which doctrine was before delivered by 
Plotinus after this manner :f Ov xiwnBvroc gardov ylyveoSat, él 
yap xivyBvrog avbrov tt ylyvorro, rpfrov an’ ixeivou 7d yuvdpEvon 
pera THY Klvnow av ylyvoiro, cal ov Sebrepov" Sei oy axtvhrou 
Svroc, et re SebrEooy per avo, ov Tp0avEbaavToOc, OvdEs BovANDEvroc, 
ove? bAwe xivnGévroc, broorjvat aird, ** That which was imme- 
diately generated from the first, did not proceed from it as any 
ways moved towards its generation, because then it would not 
have been the second, but the third after that motion. Where- 


* St. Cyril. C, Jul. lib, 1. p. 32, + Ennead 5. lib. 1. cap. 6, [P. 487.] 
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fore, if there be any second after that first good, it must needs 
proceed from that first, as remaining immoveable, and not so 
much as actively consenting thereto, nor willing it, which would 
be motion. Now, this in Porphyrius’ language is paraphrased 
to be, a being produced from the first good or eae Deity, 
avroydvwe, “self-begottenly,” or in a way of self-generation. 
But the plain meaning thereof seems to be no other than this, 
that though this second divine hypostasis did indeed proceed from 
the first God, yet was it not produced thence after a creaturely, 
or in a creating way, by the arbitrary will and command thereof, 
or by a particular fiat of the supreme Deity, but by way of 
natural and necessary emanation. Neither was Porphyrius sin- 
gular in this language, we finding the very same expression; 
of avrordrwp and avrdéyovoc, “ self-parent” and “ self-begotten,” 
in Jamblichus’ mysteries: where it is likewise by him applied 
not to the first principal of all, but to a second divine hypostasis :6 
"Ard d& row ivdc robrov, & abrdpkne Yedc Eauvrov édAample, did 
cal avrordrwp kai avroyovoc, “ From this one, the self-sufficient 
God made himself to shine forth into light; and therefore is he 
called Sui-Pater, and Seipso-genitus, his own father, and self- 
begotten.” But of this God or divine hypostasis in Jamblichus 
more afterward. We cannot justify such kind of language as 
this in the Christian Trinity, because we have no warrant for 
it from the scripture; though we are not ignorant that some late 
divines have ventured to call the Christian Logos after the same 
manner, avréSeov, and ex seipso Deum, * God from himself.” 


6 De Mysteriis Agyptior. sect. 8. cap. 2. p. 158. In Jamblichus, however, we do 
-not find the word abr b vive: as given by Dr. Cudworth, but adrapene, “ self-suffi- 
cient.” Probably, he considered the reading avrapxnc¢ of the copies to be a mistake 
for abréyovoc, as the word abrapeng is used by Jamblichusa little before. 

7 In this disquisition upon the mind of Plato, there are some things perhaps which 
will be objected to. JI. The question is solely as to Plato's opinion, which the learned 
Doctor affirms to be much purer than the doctrine of the junior Platonists. And yet he 
endeavours to show us what Plato thought, not from Plato himself, but from two disciples 
of the later Platonic school. Ifthe doctrine of the junior Platonists on the three princi- 
ples of things is in many respects corrupted and depraved, how can this sect be fairly 
taken as the interpreter of the doctrine professed by Plato? In my opinion we ought 
to go to Platohimself, and to dismiss those who, as is notorious, found whatever doc- 
trines they liked in that philosopher. But all indeed who venture to write any thing 
upon Plato’s three principles, finding that nothing certain and satisfactory respecting 
them has been inculcated by himself, are obliged to have recourse to his followers for 
information : which course I hold to be exceedingly slippery and unsafe. II. The 
precepts of Plotinus and Porphyrius on the three principles, if accurately examined, 
seem to be of such a character, as to savour of the doctrines of the Sabellians, much 
more than the true doctrine of the Trinity, as revealed in sacred Writ. For vouc¢ 
and Wvx7), which they speak of as though they were distinct natures, are described by 
them in many other passages, so as to make it appear that nothing but the divine 
reason or intelligence, and the power of God exerting itself in the world and created 
things, or two properties and perfections of the supreme Being, are meant by these 
words. And what is no slight confirmation of this opinion is, that they place three 
such hypostases in the soul of man, as well as in God himeelf, ‘and speak of vote and 
yWvux7) in a man almost in the same words that they use in reference to the divine mind 
and soul. No one, however, I should imagine, would believe these philosophers to have 
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Dionysius Petavius having rightly declared the doctrine of 
Arius, after this manner, that the Pather was the only eternal 
God, and that the Son, or Word, was a creature made by him in 
time, and out of nothing; that is, after he had not been, produced 
into being; subjoins these words :* In ea vero professione, quod 
supra memoravi, planissimé constat, germanum Platonicum 
Arium extitisse, “ From the profession of this doctrine, it is 
most undeniably manifest (what was before affirmed) that Arius 
was a german or genuine disciple of Plato’s.” But from what 
we have now cited out of Plato himself, and others of his most 
genuine followers, it is certain, that Petavius (though otherwise 
learned and industrious) was herein grossly mistaken, and that 
Arius was no Platonist at all. And indeed for either Plato or 
Plotinus to have denied the eternity of that second hypostasis of 
his, called Nous, or Logos, and the son of the first, would have 
been all one as if they should have denied the eternity of Wis- 
dom and Understanding itself; because, according to them, this 
second hypostasie is essentially nothing but avrocogia, “ original 
Wisdom itself,” and consequently, that very Wisdom by which 
God himeelf is wise. Which how far, or in what sense it is true, 
we do not here-dispute. Nevertheless, Athanasius seems to have 
been fully of the same opinion with them herein, from this pas- 
sage of his:+ Kat cogla cai adnbead torev & Kiproc, cat ovx tori 
adAng coglag Sebrepoc, GAA pdvoe Ovrog St OV Ta TaVTa TWeTOlnKEV 


supposed that three hypostases, truly so called, reside in the souls of men. But I 
purpose examining into this matter more minutely in another place: at present it will 
be sufficient to know, that we ought to estimate and judge of any apparent affinity 
between our own doctrines and those of the Platonists, not so much from their words, 
as from the whole tenor of their discipline. III. I am aware that the junior Platonic 
school applied the same phraseology to the three principles they are continually incul- 
cating, as the Christian theologers of that period were in the habit of using in reference 
to the eternal generation of the Son of God, and the nature and properties of the Holy 
Spirit. But it has not yet been shown, whether these Platonic philosgphers invented 
these expressions .themselves, or borrowed them from the Christians. It is certain, 
and shall be demonstrated at greater length in another place, that the Platonists of 
the second and.third century after Christ, both laboured with great zeal to accommo- 
date their discipline generally to the doctrines of the Christian religion, and in par- 
ticular strove hard to make it appear, that there was but little difference between the 
three persons of the Godhead, as professed by Christians, and their own three prin- 
ciples. For as the Christians were daily gaining strength, and their own numbers 
proportionably diminishing, they thought they would best consult the interests of their 
religion by adopting to a certain extent the more important of the Christian precepts, 
which all confessed to be sublime, and connecting them with the ancient superstitions. 
1 consider it most probable, therefore, that these philosophers were imitators of the 
Christians in this matter also, and that in order to persuade people the more easily 
of their being little or no difference between their three principles and the three divine 
persons of the Christians, they readily adopted those forms of expression by which 
the latter were accustomed to explain their doctrine of the Trinity. I have observed 
this in Jamblichus particularly, who was yet living at the time of the Arian contro- 
versies, and consequently uses many phrases not of earlier origin than these contro- 
versies, 
* De Trin. lib. 1. cap. 8. sect. 2. [Tom. 2. Dogmat. Theolog. p. 38.] 
_ ‘+ De Sent. Dion. tom. 1. p. 567. - ; 
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6 zarnp, &c. “ Our Lord is both wisdom and truth, neither is he 
second from any other wisdom; but it is he alone by whom the 
Father made all things.” And again: Otre yap Adyoe ioriv 6 
tov Adyou warnp, “ For the Father of the Word is not properly 
himself the Word.” And: Ovx. jv Adyog 6 rév Adyor mooguevoc, 
jv yao 56 Adyog mode tov Oedv. Logla yeyévunra 6 Kbpioc’ ov« 
iv ovv aodla 6 thy codlav avelc’ tyw yap Huny, onotyv, o mpocé- 
atpev, “ That was dag Word, which Talucedl the Word, for the 
ord was with God. The Lord is Wisdom, therefore that was 
not Wisdom, which produced Wisdom, that speaks thus of her- 
self, His delight was with me.” But those latter words he citeth 
with approbation out of Dionysius bishop of Alexandria. And 
the same Athanasius affirmeth Arius, on the contrary, to have 
maintained, that there was another Word and Wisdom senior to 
that Word and Wisdom in our Saviour Christ. To conclude, . 
no Platonist in the world ever denied the eternity of that Nous, 
or universal Mind, which is the second hypostasis of their 
trinity; but, on the contrary, as hath been already observed, 
some of them seemed rather to attribute too much to it, in 
calling it avrorarwp and airdyovog, its “own parent” and its 
“own offspring,” as that which was self-begotten, though this 
but in a certain mystical sense; they otherwise not denying it 
to have proceeded also from the first good, and to be the off- 
spring thereof. Wherefore Plato, who supposed the world not 


® Dr. Cudworth himself seems to perceive here, that the Trinity professed by Plotinus 
and others of the Platonists, is not so much a trinity of persons as of divine notions 
and virtues, and therefore widely distinct from the Christian doctrine of three divine 
persons. For if Plotinus’ second hypostasis is that wisdom by which God is wise, is it 
not merely a divine perfection which cannot be distinguished from God himself except 
in thought? For who would assert the reason or wisdom by which a man is wise to 
be a distinct and real person in that man? But we ought by no means to confound 
this doctrine of the Platonists, as the learned Doctor appears here to do, with that 
style of expression common to Athanasius, who represents Christ our Saviour td be the 
reason and wisdom hy which God reasons and is wise. Although such was by wo 
means the opinion and phraseology of Athanasius alone, but of a great many of the 
learned fathers who contended with the Arians, from most of whom testimonies have 
been collected by Dion. Petavius, De Trinitate, lib,6. cap.9. p. 347, tom. 2. Dogm. 
Theol. As many other things escaped those incauttious but deserving men, who for- 
merly combated the opinions of the Arians, the propriety and accuracy of which is at 
this day justly called into question, so this phraseology also, it must be confessed, if 
considered apart from that controversy, might lead to a suspicion of impure and unsound 
doctrine. I do not hesitate therefore to agree with St. Augustine, who argued with 
great zeal against those who had thought proper to adopt it. See De Trinit. lib. 6. 
cap. 1. p. 598. and lib. 15, cap. 7. p. 689. t.8. opp. For although it admits of easy 
explanation, and has long ago been explained by many, still it is safer, I consider, to 
abstain altogether from expressions, the ambiguity of which might mislead the less 
sagacious and intelligent. If we look, however, to the meaning and intention of those 
eminent men, rather than to the words themselves which they employed, in my opinion 
we shall not find much to condemn in them. The fathers in their contest with the 
Arians appealed particularly to the celebrated passage of Solomon, Prov. viii. on the 
divine wisdom, which passage almost all the ancients usually interpret in reference 
to Christ, and attempted to prove from this and some other passages the eternity of the 
Son of God. Out of many see Athanasius, Orat, 2. contra Arianos, lib. 1. p. 319. 
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to have been eternal, asserting the eternity of that second 

hypostasis of his trinity, thereby plainly made it to be no 

creature, according to Athanasius’s own doctrine:* Ei aidide 

arty 6 vidc, ovK hy xriopa, ci 62 xrloua ruyyave, obx Fv aidiog, 

‘© If the Son be eternal, he was no creature; and, on the con- 
, if he be a creature, he was not eternal.” 

Neither is there any force at all in that testimony of Macro- 
bius,? which Petavius urgeth to the contrary ; wherein the first 
Cause is said de se mentem creasse, “to have created Mind 
from itself ;” and again this Mind, animam de se creasse, “ to have 
created from itself soul;” because it is certain that these ancient 
Pagans did not then so strictly confine that word creare (as we 
Christians now do) to that narrow sense and notion, of the pro- 
duction of things in time; but used it generally for all manner 
of production or efficiency. But the chief ground of Petavius’ 
mistake herein, besides his prejudice against Platonism in 
general, was his not distinguishing betwixt that spurious trinity 
of some Platonists, wherem the third hypostasis was the whole 


opp. To evade the force of this argument, Arius, although not denying Christ to be 
called wisdom in the sacred volumes, and even to be in a certain sense God's wisdom, 
nevertheless contended that the wisdom discoursed of by Solomon is not Christ, but 
another wisdom residing in God from all eternity, as a perfection or quality ; and 
that this is always meant by Solomon and other sacred authors who make mention 
of eternal wisdom ; in short, that the wisdom and reason by which God is wise, 
is different from the word which St, John and the wisdom which St. Paul speaks 
of; that this is external to God and produced by the internal wisdom or Aédyog. 
See Athanasius, Orat. 1. adv. Arian, p. 124. and De Sententia Dionysii contra 
Arianos, p. 507. tom. 1. opp. But the champions of the true faith would not 
allow this doctrine of Solomon to be wrested from them. Inflamed with the heat 
of debate, therefore, they did not hesitate to go so far as to assert that Christ our 
Saviour is that very wisdom and reason, by which the Father is wise and reasons. A 
bold assertion, it must be confessed; especially as they might have answered Arian in 
@ far different manner without causing offence to any one: but still not altogether 
perverse and absurd. For those who talked in this manner by no means used the 
word wisdom in what is called the formal sense, like the Platonists, with whom 
Dr. Cudworth here classes them, nor ranked this wisdom among the divine qualities ; 
by doing which, indeed, they would have approached more closely to the Sabellians 
than they themselves supposed. For wisdom, considered as a virtue and perfection of 
God, is manifestly the same as his essence. The Son, therefore, if these doctors had 
spoken properly, would according to their opinion be the essence of the Father, and 
the Father receive his essence, that is, his being and wisdom, from the Son. But 
Athanasius, to avoid falling into these snares, expreesly excluded wisdom from the order 
of divine qualities: Ei d2 ¢yoatey, says he, Orat. 5. contra Arian. p. 523. tom. 1. opp. 
we wodrnra elvar ivy rp warp) rev cogiay, } abrogogiay slvat, dxodovdncn 
ra ty roicg turpootey adrowa eiphueva, “ But if they assert that wisdom is a 
quality in the Father, or that he is his own wisdom, the absurdities above-mentioned 
will follow.” Ido not approve of every thing of the kind that we meet with in 
Athanasius and others; nor was it approved of by all the Christian fathers who lived 
in his time. My object here is merely to show that the Platonic philosophers, although 
they used the same forms of expression as the Nicene fathers, nevertheless widely 
differed from them in opinion. Compare our remarks upon this subject a little below. 

* P. 119. [Tom. 1. opp. in Disput. cum Ario.] 

* In Somnium Scipionis, cap. 14. p.73. But Petavius does not urge this passage of 
Macrobius where he is maintaining Arius to have been a Platonist, but in another 
place, when explaining the Platonic dogma concerning three principles, lib. 1. De 
Trinitate, cap. 1. sect. 4. p. 17. 
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animated world (which gave him occasion to write thus, Tertius 
verd Deus manifesté creatus ab iisdem Platonicis putatur, quem 
et ro{nua nominant), and that other doctrine of those who made 
it not to be the world itself, that is a creature, but the opificer or 


creator thereof.’° 


© The question respecting the Platonism of Arius is doubtful and uncertain, nor 
have learned men who have touched upon it separated those things, which decidedly 
ought to be separated, before a correct judgment can be arrived at. Hence it comes to 
pass that they sometimes bring forward arguments which have little bearing upon the 
point. In my opinion the question, Whether Arius was a Platonist or not? may be 
taken in a three-fold sense. First, Whether Arius was devoted to the Platonic phi- 
losophy 2? Secondly, Whether Platonic principles led him to broach his new doctrine 
on the Trinity? Thirdly, Whether Arius’ doctrine respecting the three persons in the 
Godhead is entirely similar to the Platonic dogma of three principles? As respects 
the first question, it being manifest that Arius was imbued with philosophy, I do not 
hesitate to affirm that that philosophy was no other than the later Platonic, or that 
new discipline which firet originated from Ammonius, and recommended a reconciliation 
and union of all sects, especial regard being had, however, to the doctrines of Plato. 
For Arius lived and was educated from boyhood at Alexandria ; in which city, as is 
known to every one acquainted with such matters, no other description of philo- 
sophy was at that time taught even among Christians. Besides, some of his precepts 
evidently savour of the Platonic school ; such as that famous dogma of souls existing 
before the bodies from all eternity, in the defence of which Arius was as zealous as all 
the rest of the Platonists. In short, the most eminent fathers openly charge Arius and 
his disciples with Platonism, St. Jerome, in his Dialogue Adv. Luciferianos, p. 142. 
tom. 2. opp. says: Subtilis est heresis (Ariana), et ideo simplices anime facile deci- 
piuntur. .... Re vera de Pilatonis et Anstophanis in episcopatum alleguntur. 
Quotus enim quisque est, qui non apprime in his eruditus sit? ‘ The (Arian) heresy 
is subtle, and therefore simple souls are easily deceived. .... In truth they are sent 
into the episcopacy from the bosom of Plato and Aristophanes. For how few are 
there, who are not eminently versed in these ?” In this passage of St. Jerome, let me 
observe in passing, that instead of Aristophanis I should prefer reading Aristotelis. 
For I have no recollection of an Arian being reproached with the study of Aristophanes; 
but of their unbounded devotion to the subtleties of Aristotle we are told every where. 
And St. Jerome himself, a little afterwards, has the following words: Accedit ad hoc, quod 
Ariana heeresis magis cum sapientia seculi facit, et argumentationum rivos de Aristotelis 
fontibus mutuatur, “ Besides, the Arian heresy is more in accordance with the wisdom 
of the age, and borrows its ratiocinative streams from the fountains of Aristotle.” 
Gregory of Nazianzen, Orat. 26. De Moderatione in Disputationibus Servanda, tom. 1. 
opp. p- 458: ‘O dé bdiyog tori riy didvotay, . . . . Kat obk olde Adywy orpoddc, 
- 000 Tey "Aptororédoug Teyvay THY Kaxorexviay, ) Tic WAdrwrvog ebydwr- 
riacg rd yonrebpara, Borep Atyurriacai riveg pdortyec, “ Another, on the con- 
trary, is of feeble intellect, and knows not the quirks of words, or the crooked artifice 
of Aristotelic arts, or the wiles of Platonic eloquence, like certain Egyptian plagues.” 
That these Egyptian plagues, of whom St. Gregory complains as being too fond of 
Aristotle and Plato, are the Arians, no one acquainted with ancient matters will doubt. 
I am aware that not a few testimonies can be adduced from the early fathers, in which 
they reproach Arius and his followers with an insane love of Aristotelic subtleties, and 
that Epiphanius expressly calls them Aristotelians. Heres. 66. Arianor. sect. 69. 
. 795: “Opoiwe, says he, d2 ratry AkEe GdAAny piv idevploxovory ol vior 
Apiororedxol: ixelvov yap axeudkavro rv ioBoriay, cai KarétAiroy rod 
“Aylov Lvebparog rd dxaxoy rai rd mpgor, &c. “ Similar to this is another mode of 
argument invented by these new Aristotelians ; for they have exhibited all the venom 
of that philosopher, and have forsaken the simplicity and mildness of the Holy 
Spirit,” &c. To which effect passages are every where to be found also in Gregorius 
Nyssenus, Socrates, Sozomenus, and others. But these testimonies do not prove that 
Arius did not belong to the sect in which we hare placed him. For it was usual with 
these junior Platonists, as is evident from the examples of Porphyry, Ammonius, Sim- 
licius, and so many others, to unite the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, and to 
ollow the latter as their principal master and guide in matters pertaining to the art of 
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But we grant that there may be some more reason to make a 
question vhethar Plato himself held the eternity of the mundane 
soul (commonly said to be the third hypostasis of his trinity) or 


reasoning and dialectics, upon which Plato had written scarcel} any thing. Nor did 
these ancient fathers charge the Arians with having imbibed all the philosophy of 
Aristotle, but merely with conducting their arguments upon Aristotelic principles, and 
with adapting his rules upon syllogisms and the whole art of disputation to religious 
controversies, where they ought rather to have studied simplicity as recommended by 
the sacred writers. Hence it is that the ancients in so many places upbraid this sect 
with a predilection both for Aristotle and Plato. The French whiter, P. Faydit, 
betrayed his own ignorance, therefore, when not long ago, upon the strength of these 
passages, he not only made Arius to be an Aristotelian, but even contended that his 
doctrine concerning the Trinity was to be derived from Aristotelic sources, Apologie 
du Systeme des S. Peres sur la Trinité, dans la Preface, p. 24. &c. [See also his 
Alteration du Dogme, p. 855. &c.] Those are not necessarily Aristotelians who, in 
contending with their adversaries, obey Aristotle’s rules on the art of reasoning ; much 
less is it fair to infer that the opinion which we see them defending upon Aristotelic 
principles was borrowed from Aristotle. Otherwise we should have to refer to the same 
philosophy the errors both of the Nestorians and Eutychians, who we are told made 
very frequent use of Aristotle's rules and distinctions in their disputations. Besidea, 
there is nothing in this philosophy at all corresponding to Arius’ doctrine concerning 
the three persons in the Godhead. Consequently he was in a certain respect a Pla- 
tonist ; although it does not follow from thence that his doctrine of the Trinity also 
was Platonic. For it is possible for a man to have approved of the major part of 
Plato’s discipline without being altogether a Platonist ; in which sense, indeed, most of 
the early fathers of the church were Platonists, who, although adopting many of this 
philosopher's principles, nevertheless on some points not only abandon but often 
severely censure him. 

Such being the case, let us now inquire, in the second place: Whether the Platonic 
discipline professed by Arius was the cause of his error respecting the Trinity. If his 
doctrine were in all respects similar to Platonic decrees, no one could entertain any 
doubt upon the question. For who, on seeing a disciple of Plato defend a dogma 
entirely in accordance with the principles of this philosopher, could deny its origin to 
be Platonic ? I¢ is manifestly impossible, therefore, to come to any conclusion upon 
this point, unless by first deciding that which we propounded as the third question. 
I must confess I by no means approve of those who are more ingenious than necessary 
in hunting after causes of errors, and who, if they only detect any similitude between 
two dcctrines, cry out immediately, This is Platonic, this Aristotelian, this Cartesian, 
this Hobbesian. There is corruption and folly enough in the minds of men to enable 
them to fal] into errors of themselves, by their own perverse reasoning ; nor is it neces- 
sary for those alwaysto have had a master, who reject the truth, and disturb religion 
with errors and abeurd questions, But as most men, from various causes, are prone to 
imitation, it a0 happens that they consider it scarcely possible for any one to be emi- 
nently good or evil, unless he be influenced by the force of example. Hence if there 
existed merely a certain affinity between the doctrines of Plato and Arius, and we had 
no information from other sources that the latter was imbued with Platonic precepts, I 
should not regard such affinity as sufficient proof of his having been corrupted by 
Plato. But it being notorious that he was a devoted Platonist, if his opinion con- 
cerning the Trinity were the same as Plato’s, there would be no reason for doubting 
that Plato was the author of the error. 

Let us inquire therefore: Whether Plato’s doctrine of three principles accords 
with Arius’ opinion on the divine Trinity. Petavius maintains the affirmative and 
Dr, Cudworth the negative of this question ; the latter indeed holding it to be more 
proper to associate even Athanasius with the Platonists. But few men of high emi- 
nence and authority have adopted Dr. Cudworth’s view; a great majority, both of 
Protestants and Catholics, taking the side of Petavius, Christoph. Sandius himself, an 
Arian, does not hesitate to concur with Petavius, and pronounces Arius to be a genuine 
Platonist, Nucl. Histor. Eccles. lib, 1. p. 140, Although those who hold this to be a 
proof of Sandius’ candour, as I perceive some to have done, are I fear deceived, and do 
not see the drift of this astute man. Sandius was aware that most of the Christian 
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no; because in his Timeus, though he acknowledged it to be 
senior to the world, yet does he seem to attribute a temporary 
generation, or nativity to it. Nevertheless, it is no way prob- 


fathers who wrote previously to the time of the Nicene Council’ were accused of 
Platonism ; and relying on the testimonies collected by Petavius, asserted that they all 
entertained the same opinion as Arius, To establish this he frankly conceded that Arius 
was a genuine Platonist, that is, an abettor of the same doctrine that had been main- 
tained by the earliest dignitaries of the Christian church ; from which it follows, that 
he inculcated nothing new, but merely revived what all the most eminent had professed 
prior to the Nicene council. Sand would have been as ready to give his assent, if any 
one had gone: farther and declared Plato to have been a genuine disciple of Moses. 
But I now pass over this subject, and come to the solution of the question itself, 
which I consider to be of some moment. Those that assert Arius’ doctrine of the 
Trinity to be Platonic ought first to explain, whether they mean this man to be an 
imitator of Plato himself or of his-later disciples, who lived subsequently to the birth 
of our Saviour; for, as has long ago been observed, there is a considerable difference 
between the doctrine of Plato and that of the junior Platonic sect. If they mean 
Plato himself, I confess my ignorance, whether Arius was a Platonist or not. For 
whatever Dr. Cudworth and other excellent men may think, what Plato writes on the 
subject of three principles is-‘so obecure-and ambiguous that it is impossible to ascertain 
his real sentiments respecting them ; and to attempt to settle the question by vague 
conjectures and surmises, I consider to be rash and unsafe. Let us appeal, therefore, 
to the junior Plutonists, and see what agreement there is between them and Arius. 
But here we meet again with two obstacles, which it will be difficult altogether to 
remove. In the first place, the discordance of the junior Platonists on the three 
principles of all things is incredible: whose various opinions are in part enumerated by 
Proclus, Comm. in Timwum Platonis, lib. 2. p. 98. Secondly, the principal masters 
of this sect speak so inconsistently and doubtfully upon this subject that they seem to 
have been unwilling to be understood, and supply us with the means of maintaining 
either position, namely, that they were or were not the precursors of Arius. Take, for 
example, the book of that corypheus of the Platonists, Plotinus, De Tribus Hyposta- 
tibus Archicis, a remarkable work of its kind, which at this day occupies the first place 
in the fifth Ennead, and try to ascertain the writer’s opinion from it: having perused 
the book you will confess, if I mistake not, that you are now more uncertain than 
before. Sometimes he will appear to you to be narrating fables and to be discoursing 
of notions of the mind, not of natures and persons, sometimes to be speaking of persons 
truly so called and their actions. If you read cap. 3, 4. 5. with attention, you will 
strenuously contend perhaps that the vov¢ of Plotinus is much inferior to what he calls 
ro dy and rd mpwroy Seiov, and his uy) again far below this yovg. And such 
being the case, a disciple of Plotinus might with some truth be termed an Arian. 
But proceed to cap. G. and you will fear perhaps on reading it that you have done the 
man an injustice. For so magnificently does Plotinus discourse of vovg in this chapter, 
that it seems not to differ from the first principle either in eternity or any thing else. 
Nevertheless, when all things are considered, I am almost inclined to, agree with Dr. 
Cudworth in opposition to Petavius and ,others, who hold Arius to have been a Pla- 
tonist. For in the first place the early fathers who were well acquainted with the 
doctrine of the Platonists do not commonly refer Arius’ error to their school, but 
rather to the Valentinians and ancient Gnostics. Athanasius, Orat. 2. adv. Arianos, 
tom. 1. opp. p. 263. thus writes of the Arians: Aicyuy3hoorvrat piy mponyoupivwe, 
we ta Ovadevrivov cal Kaproxpdrov cai rv GAdwy aiperixiy Endrovvrec rai 
POcyydpevor, “ They will at least be ashamed, as imitating and echoing Valentine and 
Carpocrates and other heretics.’’ And that this opinion of the ancients is not destitute 
of truth, a modern writer, Geo. Bull, has elaborately attempted to show, Defensio 
Fidei Niczenm, sect. 2. cap. 1. sect. 15. p. 184. opp. Another reason for my supposing 
Arius not fo have been a Platonist is, that the very men who condemned him assert 
Plato to have entertained much better opinions on the three principles than he did, 
and reckon it as not the least of his faults that he surpassed Plato himself in 
error. After the Nicene Council, in which we know Arius’ heresies were proscribed, 
Constantine the Great wrote the Oration, Ad Cetum Sanctorum usually appended 
to Eusebius’ Histor. Eccles. as we learn from this author’s Life of Constantine, 
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able, that Plato’s third principle of all things, in his i ang to 
Dionysius, and that Psyche, or Soul of his, which is the only 


lib. 3. cap. 28. p. 496. In this oration, cap. 9. p. 576. 577. the Emperor bestows 
great commendation upon Plato’s doctrine of three principles, and acknowledges this 
philosopher to have had a glimpse of the truth, although he obscured it with numerous 
errors: II\drwy, says he, among other things, rpwroyw pity Sedy Von ynoaro rdy vxip 
ry ovciay’ ratee roy vrirage St robrp cai debrepoy, cai db0 obciac Te 
apeIp~ deeide, prac ovong rev aud ripwy rededrnroc, “ Plato indeed first taught 
the existence of a God above all substance: in which he was right. To this he sub- 
jected a second, and in number distinguished two substances, the perfection of both 
being one.” Having explained this at some length, he adds: Meypi piv ody rovrov 
TlAdrwy cd¢pwy iv, “Thus far Plato thought wisely." Would Constantine, I ask, 
have written in this way to the Egyptians, if the Christian fathers of that period had 
as much as suspected even that the opinions of the Arians and Platonists were 
altogether in unison? Socrates, after stating that-Georgius, one of the main pillars 
of the Arian sect, was wholly absorbed in the study of Aristotle and Plato, won- 
ders how it happened that this man remained an Arian, as he might have been recalled 
to his right mind by the reading of Plato alone, Histor. Eccles, lib. 2. cap. 7. p. 343, 
Oaupzdoat ovy pos Exerot, THE OvTot of dvdpec TG Apcavay Spnoxeig waptpevay. 
——ovd? ydp WAdrwy rd debrepoy cai rd rpiroy atrioyv—apyny vadpkewe 
eAngiva dno, “ 1am surprised, how these men could remain in the Arian sect.——. 
For Plato does not say that the second and third cause had any beginning of exist- 
ence.” Either Socrates was ignorant and altogether unacquainted with the history 
and opinions of his own time, which no one I think will assert, or these words of his 
are a strong proof that no one at that day ever dreamt of any affinity between the 
Platonists and Arians. But the schools of the Platonists were every where open, nor 
was any concealment made of the books of this sect ; so that all could easily learn their 
opinions. It follows therefore, that at that time they expounded their doctrine con- 
cerning three principles in such a way as to show an obvious difference between it and 
the novel conceits of Arius. And of this doubtless Arius was well aware, as we no- 
where find him appealing to Plato in support of his opinion, although he might have 
done so not only without any danger, but even very opportunely and advantageously 
to himself, as Clemens, Origen, and so many other authors of the highest eminence 
Rad long before publicly testified to Plato’s having taught correctly and wisely on the 
subject of the Trinity. To confess the truth, indeed, in whatever sense the doctrine 
of the Platonists be interpreted, we shall never be able to establish an agreement 
between them and the Arians truly so called. For suppose the common opinion to be 
true, that the three Platonic principles are natures or persons in the proper sense of 
the word : add also, that these persons are different in order, degree, and dignity, in 
which difference Petavius and his party fancy they have discovered the bond of agree- 
ment between the Platonists and Arians: still there wil] be a grave contest between 
them respecting the origin of the two latter persons, which, if the principles of each 
sect be adhered to, will never admit of being decided. The Platonists consider yvovc, 
or “ mind,” as well as yuyx7), to have proceeded from the very essence or bosom of 
God, or to have been procreated and generated from God: for which reason they 
totally exclude them from created things, and pronounce them to be of the same nature 
as God himself. Far otherwise Arius, who declared the son not to have been generated 
from God, but made by God i& otc éyrwy, or “out of things not existing,” and 
placed both the second and third person in the order of created things: with which it 
was in strict accordance that he should hold the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to be 
three distinct, dissimilar, and independent natures. The great difference of which two 
opinions must be clear to all who are not ignorant of the true meanings of words. For 
these and other reasons I am unable J confess to agree with those who suppose 
Arius to have been misled by the precepts of the Platonists, or his dogma borrowed 
from the schoo] of Plotinus: nevertheless I do not go to the full extent 6f Dr. Cud- 
worth’s opinion, who holds Athanasius to have been a Platonist: on which I purpose 
offering some remarks in the Preface. On the paseage of St. Cyril, which in a certain 
respect associates the Platonists and Arians together, I shall speak in the sequel. If 
thoroughly examined, it will be found to contain nothing at variance with what we 
have brought forward. 
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God, that in his tenth De Legibus he goes about to prove 
against the Atheists, should ever not have been; and therefore 
it is most reasonable to compound this business, thus, by su 
posing, with Plotinus and others, that Plato held a double 
syche, or soul, one éyxdojcov, or mundane, which is, as it were, 
the concrete form of this corporeal world; whereby this world 
is properly made an animal, and a second, or created God; 
another wreoxdocoy, “ supramundane,” or separate ; and which 
is not so much the form, as the artificer of the world. The first 
of which two Plotinus, calling it the heavenly Venus, thus 
describeth:* Tyv 8? ovpaviav 5 eee ae tx Kopdvov, vov ovroc 
&xelvou, avayxn Wuyi Jeorarny elvat, evIde 2B auToU akhpatov 
axnpdrov, péelvacay avw, we my 88 eic ra THdE 2AOEiv, phre EIEAT- 
gacayv pire Suvamévny, Ste nv Pioewe py Kata Ta KaTw gdvoav 
Balvav. Xwopioriy oteay riva tréoracty, cal auéroxov Ane 
ovotav’ 60ev avriy robrw yvirrovro, Ty aptropa Elva, hy dt Kal 
Seov av rig Stxalwe, ov Saluova etzrot, apecroyv ovcay, cal Kadapav 
tg’ iaurinc, &c. 5Sev ovd Gv éxréoo, pov tEgornuévn word paddov, 
fi NAtoe Gv Exot 2& avrov, Scov avrov me Gua: gac, tic avrov 
ouvyotnuévoy’ éperouevyn Oe TY Kpdvy, fj, si BobdAu, ry warpi Tov 
Kpdvov ovpavy, évnpynct te rpdc avrov kat qkelwOn, nai toac- 
Stica Epwra eyévunos, “ This heavenly Venus, which they affirm 
to have been begotten from Saturn, that is, from a perfect Mind 
or Intellect, must needs be that most divine soul (the third 
archical hypostasis) which being immediately begotten, pure 
from that which is pure, always remains above, so that it neither 
can, nor will ever descend down to these lower things, so as to 
be immersed in them; it being of such a nature, as is not inclin-- 
able to sink, or lapse downward. <A. certain separate substance, 
which doth not at all partake of matter, as the fable intimated, 
when it called it motherless; and therefore may it well be styled 
by us, not a demon, but a god. Whence it comes to pass, that 
this soul can never fall, it being much more closely united and 
connected with that immoveable Mind or Intellect, than that 
light which is circumfused about the sun, is connected with the 
sun. ‘This Venus therefore following Cronus, or rather the- 
father of Cronus, Uranus, acting towards it, and being ena- 
moured with it, begat love:” Xwpiarjy S82 ixelvny tiv ypuxiv 
ALyovrec, THY TOWTwWE EAAGuTOVCAY TY OvpaVY, XweLoTOY Kal TOV 
Epwra tovroy Inodueda, “ Moreover, as we call thie soul itself 
separate, so is this love of it, or begotten by it, a separate love.” 
After which, he speaks of another soul of the world, which is not 
separate from it, but closely conjoined therewith, he calling it a 
lower Venus and Love; namely, that other Venus, which in the 
fable is said to have been begotten from Jupiter himself (the 
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superior soul of the world) and Dione, a watery nymph. We 
conclude therefore, that though this lower mundane soul, might, 
according to Plato, have a temporary production together with 
the world, or before it, yet that other superior and most divine 
soul, which Plotinus calls the heavenly Venus and Love, the son 
of Cronus without a mother, and which was truly the third 
hypostasis of Plato’s trinity, was eternal, and without beginning. 
And thus, according to the forementioned principle of Athana- 
sius, none of these three hypostases of Plato’s trinity were crea- 
tures, but all of them divine and uncreated.! 


1 According to the promise given by me above, I shall here inquire as briefly 
as possible into the truth of Dr. Cudworth’s position, that Plato assigned two 
souls to this world, one vwepxdéepioc, or placed above the world, the other éyxoo- 

coc, or immersed in the world and produced from the former. This opinion 
long ago been rejected by J. Le Clerc, Epistole Critic. ep. 7. p. 203. J. Bas- 
nage, Histoire de Juifs, livr. 4. chap. 4. sect. 19. p. 97. and Nic. Hieron. Gund- 
lingius, Otia, Fascic. 2, p. 18. We shall bestow somewhat more diligence than they 
have done upon the consideration of this question, especially as it will enable us 
to ascertain whether or not what is talled Plato’s trinity accords with that of Chris- 
tians. Plato’s doctrine concerning the soul of the world is unquestionably to be looked 
for in the Timeus: if therefore what is said on the soul of the world in the Timzus be 
altogether at variance with the doctrine of the junior Platonists of a twofold soul of the 
world, every candid man will acknowledge that that doctrine is to be ranked among the 
figments with which this sect contaminated the philosophy of Plato. First of all, 
therefore, it behoves us to examine the opinion put forth by Plato in the Timzus. 
After speaking of the construction of the world, sect. 18, p. 242. ed. Fabricii, he goes 
on to the generation of the soul of the world, and commences the disputation by 
assigning a reason why he has deferred discoursing of this soul, till he had explained 
the structure of the corporeal mass, seeing that the soul is more ancient than all body. 
He then describes the generation of this soul in the following manner, sect. 19. Tij¢ 
Gpuepicrov cal asi card ravra txotong otolag cai rij¢ ad mepl ra owpara 
ytyvopivnc ptporig, rplroy t augoiy by piow ocuverepdoaro ovdciac eldoc, rTij¢ re 
Tavrov pictwe av wipt Kai Tij¢ Tov érépov, Kai Kard ravrd Evviornoey ly plow 
rou Te duepovc abray cai Tov card ra cwpara peptorov' Kai rola AaBwy ad ra 
éyra, cuvexipacaro ee piay wavra (diay, rny Saripou guow Stopuroy odcay 
ic raurd Evvappdérrwy Big, peyvde dt eard rijc obciac, cai ix rpidy momnodpevoc 
ty, wddew Sov rovro poipac, dc0acg mwpocijne, diéveruev, exdorny Gi Ex Te TavToU 
cai Saripou cai rig odciac pepcypévny, “ Out of that matter which is indivisible and 
always in the same state, and that which is divisible and produced in bodies, he formed 
by admixture a third intermediate kind of matter, baving the nature both of the same 
and of the different: and this he placed between the indivisible and that which is 
divided in bodies: and having taken the three, he mingled them all into one form, 
forcibly uniting the nature of the different, being difficult of admixture, with the same, 
mingling it in matter, and having formed the three into one, he again distributed this 
whole into suitable parts, each compounded of the same and of the different and of 
matter.” The same subject Plato pursues at greater length in what follows, and goes 
on to explain or rather mystify it by arithmetical illustrations. But these things I 
now pags over, as they have little to do with our question and cannot at this day be 
understood. I am not one to suppose myself capable of divesting these words of Plato 
of all the darkness that envelopes them: a task I leave to others much superior tu me 
in mental acumen: this however, I consider to be clear from them, that Plotinus’ 
conceit of a twofold soul of the world can in no way be reconciled with this doctrine. 
In the first place, Plato speaks of only one soul of the world : nor does Dr. Cudworth 
deny this, although it may be said perhaps that he is treating in this place only of the 
éyxdopto¢c or mundane soul, all mention of the other being omitted. But the fallacy 
of this objection may be easily made appear. The tyxdopiog soul of Plotinus, is 
supposed by him to have been generated in some way or other from the wrepedoptog 
soul or third hypostasis of the divine nature, when this looked upon and was 
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Which to make yet more evident, we shall further observe, 
first, that Plato himself, in that second epistle of his to Diony- 
sius, after he had mentioned his first, second, and third; that 1s, 


enamoured with the firet principle. But Plato positively affirms, that the soul of 
which he spenks was made and created by the supreme Being or principal God. 
Whoever therefore is disposed to maintain that the discourse here is only of the inferior 
soul of the world, must at the same time undertake to prove, that all that Plato says 
in the Timzus respecting God and the works of God pertains solely to the third 
person or Wuyx7) vrepxooptoc, the supramundane soul. For to that'God, of whom 
the philosopher is speaking throughout the whole of the Timeus, he also attributes the 
procreation of the soul of the world. This, however, I think, will be attempted by no 
one, who does-not consider himself at liberty to pervert the whole of Plato’s doctrine, 
and to convert light into darkness, for the sake of upholding his own precanceived 
opinions, For the opificer and creator of the universe, who, as Plato tells us in the 
Timeus, looking upon that form or idéa, which is always the same, fabricated this 
world, that is to say the visible God, and the other gods, is understood by every one 
to be the first and supreme God. Which, if all other proofs were wanting, is manifest 
even from this, that, cap. 13. p. 236. he affirms “that it is difficult to find out this 
parent of the universe, and that if found out it is impossible to declare him to the vul- 
gar.” Some one perhaps will meet us by saying, that the God whose works Plato is 
extolling in the Timaus is all the three hypostases or the entire divinity: but even 
this will not much avail him. For in that case he will be under the necessity of 
asserting that the uy) éiyxdéopsoc was generated by the three hypostases conjointly; 
which is totally at variance with the opinions of Plotinus and Dr. Cudworth, In addi- 
tion to this there are other things which make it impossible for us to interpret Plato as 
saying that the inferior world was generated from I know not what superior one. 
Plato absolutely severs and disconnects the soul, whose origin he is describing, from its 
parent: as every one will acknowledge, who only considers, that this soul is stated by 
him to have been compounded by God out of an indivisible and a divisible nature. 
This divisible nature, whatever it may be, is beyond all question a thing placed out of 
God, and therefore this soul cannot be associated with God, in whom Plato will not 
allow of any division whatever. But that new soul of the world imagined by Plotinus 
remains most intimately connected with its parent, and cannot be separated from it 
except in thought. Besides, Plato’s soul is not of the same nature as its maker: he is 
pure, simple, indivisible; while it is concrete, mixed and compounded and made up 
by God, of things indivisible and divisible. See Chalcidius, in Timzum Platonis, cap. 
1. sect. 33. p. 288. 289. But the soul of Plotinus has nothing concrete, but retains 
the simple nature of its parent. Lastly, Who would readily believe that Plato was so 
forgetful of himself and so indifferent about the matter he was engaged upon as to omit 
all mention of that nobler soul of the world upon whose virtue the whole universe of 
things depends, and yet be so copious and elaborate in describing the origin of the 
inferior and more ignoble soul ? 

What Dr. Cudworth brings forward from Plato or the Platonists in support of his 
opinion, may be disposed of without the least difficulty. I. It is incredible, he tells 
us, that the third principle which Plato speaks of in his epistle to Dionysius, is not of 
the same nature as the first and second: but these are eternal: therefore that also 
is eternal. For my part, however, I do not see why it should be incredible that 
Plato united three principles differing from each other in degree and order. Besides, 
the passage in this epistle to Dionysius respecting three kings is so short and obscure, 
that no wise man has ever yet been found to say that he thoroughly understood its 
meaning. On the third king, Plato expresses his mind in these few words: Kai 
Tpiroy bbl za rpirra. And who, I ask, can make out from them, whether Plato 
supposed this third king to be eternal, or made and procreated? In short, if I am not 
greatly mistaken the philosopher clearly lays down a wide distinction between his three 
kings. For the first of them he extols in the following magnificent terms: ’Exeivou 
tvexa wavra, wai ixtivog airiyv andvrwy rev radov, “ For his sake are 
all things ; and he is the cause of every thing beautiful.“ But of the other two he 
says nothing of the kind, contenting himself with merely a passing notice of them : 
which to me seems to be a proof that they were by no means placed by Plato in the same 
rank as the first king. LI. He tells us, that Plato, De Legibus, lib. 10. proves, in 
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his trinity of divine hypostases, immediately subjoins these 
words: ‘H ovy avOpwrivn yuyn, rent ra abra dptyerat pabciv, ror 
drra tori, BAéwovea tic ra adtiig ovyyevit, Ov ovdey ixavag Eyer 


opposition to the enemies of the divine nature, the existence of a certain soul of the 
world ; and that this soul is called by him God: consequently, that it is eternal, and 
not the éyxdopuog but the dwepxdoptog soul. The argument is at once divested of 
all force, when it is replied, that in Plato’s discipline every thing that is called god is 
not necessarily to be considered eternal. The world, the sun, the heavens, or rather 
the souls residing in the world, the sun, and the heavens, are gods in Plato’s opinion, 
and yet not on that account eternal, but created by God. Nor can any one at all 
conversant with the ancient philosophy be ignorant of the distinction observed by 
Plato between the eternal and the made gods. But I shall show from the tenth 
book De Legibus itself, that the learned Doctor betrays too great a partiality for his 
own opinions, when he fancies he discovers in this book an eternal soul of the world. 
Plato, in opposition to those who at that time sought the downfall of all religion, 
proves the existence of gods, De Legibus, lib. 10. p. 667. drawing his principal argu- 
ment from motion. Matter, he says, is moved: but the power of moving does not 
naturally exist in matter; from which he concludes that a soul and minds reside in 
matter: and these minds are undoubtedly gods. This is the substance of Plato’s 
argumentation, by which he supposes those were to be put down who at that day 
discarded gods. Let it be observed, however, in the first place, that in it Plato is not 
attempting to demonstrate the existence of one supreme and principal God, but simply 
of gods: consequently, this argument of his affords no support to Dr. Cudworth’s cause. 
Again, he is speaking not of a vrepxdéopuoc, but of an éyxdoptog soul, or a soul residing 
in the world, the sun and the stars. Hear his own words, p. 669. Wuyry dé deor- 
sotcay cai "ENOIKOY SAN ’EN “AIIASI roic wrdvrn xevouptvore piv ob 
«ai roy otpavdy avdyen Stoweiy davar; “ Must not we necessarily say, that the 
soul which governs all things, and dwells in all things that are moved, governs also 
the heavens?” And to remove all cause for doubt, let us add what he subjoins a 
little afterwards: KA. "OQ Eéve, dd\Ad Ex ye rev viv elpnpivwy, ot5 Soiov GrAwe 
Aéyety, ) wWaoayv aperny Exovsay Wuyny play  wreloug wepidyey adrd. 
AQ. KddXtora, & KAavia, vancovoag roicg Adyog’ réds mpoournxovooy Ere. 
KA. Td wotov; AQ. “HAsoyv cai cernyny, cai rd dAd\a dorpa eirep uy?) 
wepiaya xdyra, ap ot cai fy txacroy; “Cl. But, my friend, from what has 
been said, it would impious to say otherwise than that these things are carried 
round by one or more souls possessing every virtue. Ath. You have understood these 
words admirably, O Clinias: but understand also this. Cl. What? Ath. If the sun, 
moon and all the stars are moved round by a soul, is not each individually also ?” 
Any one who can perceive in these words an eternal soul, disconnected from the world 
and corporeal things, in short jxepcocpeoc or supramundane, must in truth be more 
than ordinarily keen-sighted. Besides, Plato’s chief object is not to prove that there 
is one soul of the world : for the question, whether there be only one or more than one 
soul of the world, he leaves undecided. This is already evident from the words I have 
just quoted: but I shall add another passage, p. 670. from which it is still more 
apparent: ‘Qc éweidn uy?) piv 4 pvyal rotrwy alriat ig¢dvncay, dyaSal 
St racay dperny, Seovc airag elvat dnooney, “Since a soul or souls endowed with 
all virtue have been shown to be the causes of all these things, we shall affirm them to 
be gods,” Indeed, Plato seems to be inclined rather to the opinion of those who 
‘suppose a plurality of souls to reside together in the world: he certainly declares 
expressly, that there are two souls in the world, one beneficent, the other malignant, 
but not dxrepxdopioc and éyxdoptoc, p. 669. But of these it is not necessary now to 
speak, especially as we have already commented at great length upon the subject in 
another place. Lastly, it ought not to be overlooked, that in some parts of this de- 
monstration against the Atheists, Plato states it to be his only wish to prove that soul 
i8 more ancient than matter and body : he does not let fall a single word about eternity. 

It now remains for us to speak of the authority of the junior Platonists, in which the 
learned Doctor places a third confirmation of his opinion respecting a twofold soul. 
In this place he shows us that Plotinus agrees with him: having before made it appear 
from Proclus, that those great luminaries of the Platonic school, Porphyry and 
Amelius, are on his side. But it has long ago been evident to men conversant with 
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rou 6: BucAlwe wépi, kal dy elxov, ovdty roovro, “ The mind of 
man (as parturient) has always a great desire to know what 
these things are, and to that end does it look upon things cognate 


these matters, that the later Platonic sect dealt with Plato as the scholastic doctors 
have done with Aristotle, and expounded, not the opinions really entertained by 
Plato, but such as he would have entertained if he had been instructed in the schools 
of Ammonius and Plotinus. If all the junior ‘Platonists assert with one consentient 
voice, that Plato held this or that doctrine, and no traces of such doctrine are to be 
found in his writings, I consider they are by no means to be believed : but if, more- 
over, the books of Plato now extant contain the very contrary doctrine, in that case I 
do not hesitate to chatge the whole of them with falsehood. So are learned men 
accustomed to decide on the question regarding the eternity of the world, which these 
new teachers do not scruple to foist upon their master, although at variance with 
the whole of the Timzus: nor ought we to determine otherwise in the present 
question. In order to throw greater light upon the subject, however, I shall add a 
couple of observations drawn from the interior discipline of Plato: which I am con- 
vinced, had they occurred to the minds of Dr. Cudworth and those who have followed 
his footsteps in this matter, would have led them to the same conclusion as ourselves, 
One will explain the cause why the junior Platonists feigned a twofold soul of the 
world : the other will show that this dogma, even if maintained by all the Platonists, 
affords not the slightest aid to those who deny all difference in the doctrine of the 
Platonists and Christians on the Trinity. 

I. The Platonists who began to make their appearance in the second century after 
Christ, and proceeded chiefly from the school of Ammonius, meditated a sort of har- 
mony of all sects, and even of the Christian religion and their own. For the Christian 
religion, as there is abundant evidence to show, they regarded in no other light than as 
a new philosophical sect, and ranked its founder, our Saviour, in the class of supremely 
wieo and divinely inspired men. Hence they strove to reconcile their own doctrines 
with the Christian discipline, and in particular to exhibit their celebrated dogma of 
three principles of things, which, previously to our Saviour’s time, had been held in 
immense estimation among philosophers, in such a light that there should appear to be 
as little difference as possible between it and the most holy Christian tenet of three 
persons in the Godhead. The one and good of Plato, they identified with God the 
Father ; his Adyoc, or reason, with the eternal Son ; and his Yuy7, or soul of the 
world, with the Holy Spirit: and that too in so artful and plausible a manner as to 
deceive even many of those who were justly regarded as the chief supporters of Chris- 
tianity. This scheme nowhere presented greater difficulty than in the comparison of 
the soul of the world and the Holy Spirit ; inasmuch as what Plato says of this soul in 
the Timzus appeared to be altogether against it. About the eternity of the soul of 
the world, there was indeed little controversy between them and the Christians : for, 
holding the whole world to be eternal and without beginning, they would be compelled 
to maintain the eternity also of the soul of the world. Indeed, if they had asserted 
the world to be without beginning, but that its soul was made and created at some 
finite period, they would have talked just as foolishly as a person who should say, that 
man existed from all than bs but that his soul was of recent generation. As this 
opinion of the eternity of the mundane soul seemed to be opposed to the authority of 
Plato, who discourses largely in the Timeeus of its generation, they insisted that in this 
disputation their master accommodates his language to the capacity of the vulgar and 
uninformed. See Chalcidius, In Timsum Platon. cap. 2 sect. 26. p. 285. 286. On 
this point, therefore, their identification of the Holy Spirit and the soul of the world 
was an easy task. But the rest of the offices which philosophers, after the example of 
Plato, commonly attributed to the soul of the world, such as its being diffused through 
all parts of the universe, its being mingled in a respect with matter, and its being the 
producer and nurse of all plants and trees: these, I say, seemed to be too much at 
variance with what the Christians, taking scripture for their guide, proclaimed respect- 
ing the Holy Spirit and its offices. To get rid, therefore, of this difficulty, some 
members of the sect invented a twofold soul of the world; one devoid of all matter 
and concretion, removed from the world, and associated by an indissoluble bond with 
the Adyogc, or Eternal Reason ; the other produced from this simple soul, and diffused 
through the world: the former of which, but not the latter likewise, they compared 
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to it, which are all insufficient, imperfect and heterogeneous. 
But in that King of all things, and in the other, second and third, 
which I spake of, there is nothing of this kind ;” that is, nothing 
like to these created things. 

Secondly, the three hypostases of Plato’s trinity are not only 
all eternal, but also necessarily existent, and absolutely undestroy- 
able. For the first of them can no more exist without the 
second, nor the first and second without the third, than original 
light can exist without its splendour, coruscation, or effulgency. 
And Plotinus, writing against some Gnostics in his time, who 
would make more of these divine hypostases, or principles, than 
three, concludes that there can be neither more of them, nor 
fewer, in this manner:* Ov rolvuv Sei ig’ Erépac apyadg itvar, 
adAd rovTo To0Snoapévouc, elra voy per avrd cal vouv Tpwrwe, 
elre. puyijy perd vevv' arn yap raétc cata pbow, pare wrElw 
riOecBa tv ry vonTw, unre 2Adrrw* eire yao éAdtTu, fh Wuyi Kar 
vouv raurdO ghaoovoly,  vouy cat 7d Towrov' GAA’ Gre Ereoa 
adAnrwy eéelySn rodAayi, Accrbv 88 ?rioxhpacBa ev ry wapdvri, 
ei wAclw robrwy, &c. “ Wherefore we ought not to entertain any 
other principles, but having placed first the simple good, to set 
Mind, or the supreme Intellect, next after it, and then the 
univessal soul in the third place. For this is the right order, 
according to nature, neither to make more intelligibles (or uni- 
versal principles), nor yet fewer than these three. For he that 
will contract the number, and make fewer of them, must of 
necessity either suppose Soul and Mind to be the same, or else 
Mind and the first Good. But that all these three are diverse 


with the Haly Spirit professed by Christians. In this way, indeed, all discrepancy 
between the Holy Spirit and the soul of the world seemed at first sight to be done 
away with: but, not to mention that only few of the Platonists were found willing to 
have recourse to such a remedy, the learned of that age could easily have seen that 
this dogma increased rather than diminished the difference between the Platonic and 
the Christian Trinity. In the firet place, this soul of the world which they call éy«éo- 
toc, and separate from the vxepxdepcoc or supramundane soul, is a0 intimately asso- 
ciated with it, that no union can be more complete: secondly, like this it is eternal 
and void of all beginning. For as this sect held all things to be eternal, they must 
necessarily have acknowledged the soul immersed in matter to have been generated 
from all eternity. Lastly, this same soul of the world, as being generated out of the 
third essence of the hypostasis, ought to be excluded from the order of those things 
which the Platonists call created, concrete and mutable: and if so there is an end of 
the Platonic trinity, and we must abandon all hope of establishing an agreement 
between their precepts and the Christian doctrine. For according to this, there will 
not be three but four hypostases in the Deity, the one and good, as they call it, reason, 
the celestial soul or architect of the world, and the mundane soul or simple and eternal 
nature connected from infinity with matter. This second soul certainly differs in 
degree from that other more sublime one.which-has no connexion with matter: but 
it pertains notwithstanding to the divine nature, and is, so to speak, a necessary portion 
of it: consequently we are not in error in ranking it as a fourth person of the Divinity. 
Many of the Platonists, indeed, were by no means averse to a multiplication of the 
divine persons: and some of them, Proclus among the number, are inclined to make 
the divine essence consist of four rather than of three persona, 
* Ennead 2. lib, 9.c,1. [P. 199.] 
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from one another hath been often demonstrated by us. It 
remains now to consider, that if there be more than these three 
principles, what natures they should be,” &c. 

Thirdly, as all these three Platonic hypostases are eternal and 
necessarily existent, so are they plainly supposed by them, not 
to be particular, but universal beings; that is, such as do wepr- 
yew rd SXop, “ contain and comprehend the whole world under 
them,” and preside over all things; which is all one as to say, 
that they are each of them infinite and omnipotent. For which 
reason are they also called by Platonic writers, apyat, and atria, 
and Snovpyot, “ principles,’ and “ causes,” and “ opificers” of 
the whole world. First, as for Nove, “ Mind,” or “ U nderstand- 
ing ;” whereas the old philosophers before Plato, as Anaxagoras, 
Archelaus, &c., and Aristotle after him, supposed Mind and 
Understanding to be the very first and highest principle of all; 
which also the magic or Chaldee oracles take notice of, as the 
most common opinion of mankind,* 


“Ov xpiroy wdniZerat Ovea dvdpwy, 


That ‘‘ Mind is generally by all men looked upon as the first and 
highest God :” Plato considering, that unity was, in order of 
nature, before number and sie mene and that there must be 


Nonrov before Nove, an “ Intelligible” before “Intellect ;” so 


that knowledge could not be the first; and lastly, that there is a 
good transcending that of knowledge; made one most simple 
good, the fountain and neue of all things, and the first divine 
hypostasis; and Mind or Intellect only the second next to it, 
but inseparable from it, and most nearly cognate with it. For 
which cause, in his Philebus,’ though he agrees thus far with 


2 The sense of this oracle, however, is doubtful and uncertain ; as will be evident 
if we quote the entire verses, sect. 2. v. 27. 28. p. 372. ed. Clerici. 


Havra v4p &erbrecoe Tarp, cal vp rapidwre 
Asuripy, dy mpwrov ednilerac tOvea avipwy, 


“The Father perfected all things, and delivered them to the second Mind, whch man- 
kind call the firet.” These verses are a proof that the author of the oracles assigned 
the first place in the Trinity to the Father, the second to mind. But it is not clear 
from them that others were of a different opinion, and supposed mind to hold the first 
place. Dr. Cudworth indeed so interprets the latter verse: but those who are dis- 
posed to agree with him must regard the word xpwroy as having the noun dirioy 
understood with it. For my part, however, I see no necessity for this. It would 
be equally, nay, I should say, more convenient and more in accordance with the words 
of the author to supply the word vot» to xpwroyv, making the whole run thus: “Oy 
wpwroyv your xrnilerac 2Ovea dydpey, to this purport: “ Mankind are wont to 
call the second principle the first mind:” namely, to distinguish it from the other 
minds. Consequently, the meaning of the writer of the oracles will not be, that he 
himself is accustomed to assign the second place in the Trinity to mind, while the 
rest of men give it the first place, but simply that this mind which holds the second 
place in the principles of things is commonly called the first mind: from which it by 
no means follows that there were some who supposed it to be the first and highest 
principle. 

> Opp. p. 80, ed. Ficini. 
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those ancient philosophers, we aet rov wavroc Nove apxet, “ that 
Mind always rules over the whole universe ;” yet does he add 
afterwards,* 571 Nove gore yevobarne rov tmavrwy airtou, “ that 
Mind is (not absolutely the first principle, but) cognate with 
the cause of all things;” and that therefore it rules over all 
things, with, and in a kind of subordination to that first prin- 
ciple, which is, “‘ Tagathon,” or the “highest Good.” Where, 
when Plato affirms that Mind, or his second divine hypostasis, is 
yevoborne with the first, it is all one as if he should have said, 
that it is ovyyeviic, and dyoedijc, and déuoyerne, with it; all 
which words are used by Athanasius, as synonymous with dy0- 
obctocg, “co-essential,” or “ con-substantial.” So that Plato here 
plainly and expressly agrees, or symbolizes, not with the doctrine 
of Arius, but with that of the Nicene council and Athanasius; 
that the second hypostasis of the Trinity, whether called Mind, 
or Word, or Son, is not érepoéatoc, but yevobarne or épuoodcioc, 
“ eo-essential ” or * con-substantial” with the first; and there- 
fore not a creature.‘ 


* Page 30. ; 

‘ Whother this passage of Plato on yvodc, or mind, and on its most intimate ass cia- 
tion with what he calls the good, will much assist the cause of Dr. Cudworth, I am 
very much disposed to doubt. For if what he says in the part of his Philebus referred 
to be attentively examined, the vod; or mind he speaks of, is not a person or divine 
hy postasis, but the wisdom of God which cannot be separated from his easence except 
in thought. In the beginning of the disputation, indeed, the philosopher ‘expresses 
himeelf as if he was speaking of a person: for he cites the wise men who had asserted 
vovc, or mind, “to be the king of heaven and earth:” IIdvrec ydp, ovpgwvovor, 
says he, p. 79. of cogol, we voic tors Baorredc hyiv obpavot cai yiic: passages 
similar to which are to be met with also in other parts of the disputation. But when 
the whole tenor and cuntex of his discourse is examined, it becomes sufficiently obvious 
that he meant simply to inculcate that that the entire universe was framed and -s 
administered by mind or supreme wisdom, and consequently, that the fountain of all 
science and wisdom is in God. And, indeed, he sometimes pretty clearly professes 
this. For example, p. 80. he says: Ovdxoty dy pi» rp rod Aide ipeic pdoet Bacirirny 
pay Woy, Bacrexdy 82 voty iyylyveoSat dtd ay ric airiag d0vapey, “ There- 
fore you will say that a kingly soul and a kingly mind exist in the nature of Jupiter 
(or God) himself, by virtue of the cause.” He is speaking therefore of a mind that is 
in God, as a quality or virtue. Nay, the very scope of the entire dialogue shows this 
to be the case. In it he compares voice or mind with pleasure, and inquires which of 
the two is preferable and more conducive to a happy life. Now, if vot¢ were a 
person, such a comparison would be absurd and futile, and the philosopher would be 
proposing the most ridiculous question; Whether pleasure or the son of God contri- 
butes more to human felicity. The doy), or pleasure, which Plato speaks of must 
necessarily be of one and the same nature as the vov¢ or mind it is compared with : 
and therefore, as no one in his senses would pronounce pleasure to be a person, so 
neither would he assert mind to be such. But what is of still greater weight, Plato 
denies the supreme felicity of man to consist in yot¢ or mind alone ; and at the close 
of the dialogue mentions many other things, which in addition to mind are necessary 
towards a happy life. But if mind were a person and that the second person of the 
divinity, xesociated by an indissoluble bond with the first, it would have been insane in 
Plato to require anything more towards perfect human happiness than the | ossesaion of 
wove or the second person in the Deity. To those who are not yet satisfied that 
Plato’s voiic, which he discourses of in his Philebus, is not a person but a mental 
notion and virtue, perhaps no argument will be sufficiently convincing ; nevertheless, 
I shall add one or two things, which, if I mistake not, will remove the doubts of the 
most sceptical. In the first place, I would call attention to this philosopher's own 
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And then, as for the third hypostasis, called Psyche, or the 
superior mundane soul, Plato, in his Cratylus; bestowing the 
name of Zeus, that is, of the supreme God upon it, and etymo- 
logizing the same from Zyv, adds these words concerning it: 
Ov yao éorty nuiv wat roic GAAote mao, daTic.éoriy atriog waXAov 
rov Cov, 7} 5 dpywy re xat Baowsic twv wavtwr, “There is 
nothing which is more the cause of life to us and other animals, 


definition of mind ; which is to be found in p. 94. not far from the end of the 
dialogue. Nove 62, says he, #rut rauréy cai ddnSeud sory, } ravTwy dpodraroy 
cai d\n9ioraroy, ‘* Mind is either the same as truth, or the mcst similar to it of all 
things, and most true.” Let us suppose mind to be a person: therefore, if we are to 
follow this definition, truth, to which mind is said to be most similar, will also be a 
person, Consequently, those who consider this to be absurd, and are unwilling to rank 
truth among persons, must also exclude Plato’s mind from the same category. Aguin, 
the words vouc, ixtornun, gpdynocg, I observe are used by Plato in this dialogue in- 
discriminately, and as possessing one and the same signification. I shall give some 
examples from p. 94. where he frequently confounds and interchanges these terms. 
Piato is inquiring, whether there is more moderation in mind or in pleasure. But in 
this question he employs the word ¢péynorc instead of votc, which he otherwise 
makes use of. Odxoty rd pera rovro ry perpiornra we obrwe oxias, wérepoy 
900v7) ppdynoewc, 7) gpdynoic Hdovijc wAciw kéernrat, “ The next thing to be in- 
quired into is moderation, whether plensure possesses more of it than wisdom, or 
wiedom than pleasure.” Some will suppose perhaps. that gpdynorc is here different 
from vovc, but such supposition is completely overthrown by the answer to the 
question, which proves beyond a doubt that in Plato's discourse, értor-gun, vovc, and 
gpdynoig are synonymous: Oluar yap, ydovi¢ piv cai weptyapetac obdiy Tor 
Gyrwy wepucdc dperporepoy evpeiy dy reva’ NOY” dé cai 'EDMZETH MHS dyupe- 
rpérépoy ond Av dy wore, “ I consider, indeed, that nothing can be found more im- 
moderate than pleasure and jay ;.and on the contrary, nothing more moderate than 
mind and wisdom.” A Kittle afterwards, he so associates mind and gpdyneig together, 
as to leave no room for doubt that he meant one and the same thing by them : 
*Ap’ ody ®PO'NHEIN piv cai NOYN obddlc wwrore aioypdy eldev, “ No one ever 
saw mind and wisdom deformed.” And again: Td roivuy rpiro»y NOY"N «ai 
®PO'NHEZIN rideic, ove ay pbya re rig ddnSeiac wapeFiAQaic, “ Putting mind 
and wisdom as the third, you will not depart fur from the truth.” Lastly, I shall 
appeal to certain queries concerning mind proposed by Plato at the close of the 
dialogue. .Socrates asks, whether mind or pleasure is more nearly allied to truth. 
Secondly, whether mind or pleasure is more beautiful. ‘Thirdly, in which of the two 
tt.ere is more moderation. Now, who.on hearing these questions will not immediately 
decide that it is impossible for the mind introduced by Plato in his Philehus to be a 
divine hypostasis or person? I have been perhaps somewhat prolix on so plain and 
easy a matter: but I have had my reasons for bemg so. Those who elicit a trinity 
from the writings of Plato, reckon his Philebus and the disputation concerning mind 
in this dialogue among the principal supports of their cause. Hence it was necessary 
to show at some length that the Platonic trinity would be to be despaired of, if its 
abettors were in possession of no other arguments in its favour. Besides, I considered 
it to be worth while to caution the readers of Plato by an example against a hasty and 
inattentive perusal of the books of a philosopher, whose diction approaches closely to 
the poetic, and has deceived more than one of the learned even by its flowers and 
figures. Not to mention that the persons who are once seized with an extravagant 
adwiration of Plato, are generally of that class that they rarely renounce their opinions 
unless overwhelmed as it were by arguments. 

The fallacy of what the learned Doctor here advances respecting the agreement of 
Plato and Athanasius on the subject of the second person of the divinity, is already 
apparent from these observations: nor indeed would there be much weight in it, even 
supposing mind in Plato's Philebus to bea divine person. For what sort of reasoning 
is this: The word yevovorn¢g employed by Plato, and ovyyerrjc and dpoedyc used 
by Athanasius, are pretty nearly synonymous: therefore Plato and Athanasius do not 
differ in opinion P 
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than this prince and ae of all things; and that therefore God 
was called by the Greeks Zeus, because it is by him that all 
animals live.” And yet that all this was properly meant by him 
of the third hypostasis of his trinity, called Psyche, is manifest 
from those words of his that follow; where he expounds the 
poetic mythology before mentioned, making Zeus to be the son 
of Chronos: EvAoyoy 62, weyaAnc tivdc S caciae Exyovov elvat 
rov Ala, “It is agreeable to reason that Zeus should be the 
progeny or offspring of a certain great mind.” Now ixyovoc 
and yevoborne are equivalent terms also; and therefore Plato 
here makes the third hypostasis of his trinity likewise to be 
éuootvaioc, “co-essential” with the second; as he elsewhere 
made the second co-essential with the first.? 

It is true, that by the Snufoupyoc, or “ Opificer” in Plato, is 
commonly meant Nous or Intellect, his second hypostasis ; 
(Plotinus affirming as much,* 8yuovpyoe 6 vote TAdrww, “ The 
Demiurgus to Plato is Intellect.”) Nevertholess both Amelius, 
and Plotinus, and other Platonists, called his third hypostasis 
also Snulovpyov, “the artificer” or “opificer” of the whole 
world; some of them making him to be the second from Mind or 
Intellect; others the third from the first Good, the supreme 
cause of all things; who was by Atticus and Amelius styled 
Demiurgus also. Wherefore, as was before suggested, according 
to the genuine and ancient Platonic doctrine, all these three 
hypostases were the joint-creators of the whole world, and of all 
things besides themselves, as Ficinus more than once declares 
the tenor thereof,t Hi Tres uno quodam consensu omnia pro- 
ducunt, “ These three with one common consent produce all 


8 These passages which occur in Plato’s Cratylus, a book replete with various etymo- 
logical absurdities, p. 262. opp. are dragged into the present question without the Icast 
reason, I. Dr. Cudworth assumes that Plato is speaking in the first passage of the 
third person of his Trinity, or supramundane Wuy7. This, however, he assumes, not 

roves. For Plato neither makes any mention of a soul or Puy, nor pronounces the 
nature which he calls Zeus to be the soul of the world. If the learned Doctor conjec- 
tures that Plato is here speaking of the soul of the world, merely because he asserts 
Jupiter to be the cause of life to all, the conjecture is certainly a bold one. The 
figment of the junior Platonic school respecting the two souls of the world has already 
been disposed of by us a little above. II. In the other passages wherein Jupiter is 
called the progeny of a certain great mind, our excellent author does three things 
which the lovers of truth will not very readily approve of. 1. He takes it for granted 
that Zeus or Jupiter is the soul of the world: which Plato, however, by no means 
states. 2. He makes the peydAn didvoua, of which Zede is called the offspring, to be 
the second person of the Trinity: but again without the least authority. He would 
have repudiated this opinion, I imagine, if he had only paid due attention to the word 
rivdc: which shows that the discourse is of one thing out of many, and not ofa 
singular and unique nature, such as the second divine hypostasis. 3. He manifestly 
abuses the word éxyovoc. For who would easily tolerate this reasoning: Exyovo¢g and 

evoborne are pretty nearly equivalent in sense: therefore, the third hypostasis of the 
hrinity, which is called by Plato ao ie is equal to the second hypostasis, to which 
heapplies the term yevoverne ? mething has already been said respecting this 

of Plato elsewhere. 

> * Ennead 5. lib. 1. [Cap. 8. p. 489.]. + In Plotinus, Ennead 1. lib. 2. 
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things ;” and before him Proclus, [avra avfprnrat rov ivoc dia 
vou pév cal Yuxiic, “ All things depend upon the first One, by 
Mind and Soul ;” and accordingly we shall conclude in the words 
of Porphyrius, that the true and real Deity, according to Plato, 


extends to three divine hypostases, the last whereof is Psyche 
or Soul.® 


From all which it appears, that Arius did not so much 
Platonize, as the Nicene fathers and Athanasius; who notwith- 
standing made not Plato, but the Scripture, together with 
reason deducing natural consequences therefrom, their founda- 
tion. And that the Platonic trinity was a certain middle thing 
also betwixt the doctrine of Sabellius and that of Arius, it being 
neither a trinity of words only, or logical notions, or mere modes, 
but a trinity of hypostases; nor yet a jumbled confusion of God 
and creature (things heterodaoas) together; neither the second 
nor third of them being creatures, or made in time, but all 
eternal, infinite, and creators. 


But that it may yet more fully appear how far the most 
refined Platonic and Parmenidian, or Pythagoric trinity, doth 
either agree or disagree with the Scripture doctrine, and that of 
the Christian church in several ages; we shall here further 
observe two things concerning it. The first whereof is this, that 
though the genuine Platonists and Pythagoreans supposed none 
of their three archical hypostases to be indeed creatures, but all 
of them eternal, necessarily existent, and universal or infinite, 
and consequently creators of the whole world; yet did they 


6 It is so, as the learned Doctor states. There is a mighty conflict among the 
Platonists as to which place in the Trinity is to be assigned to the architect or 
Snprovpyoc of all things. We have already shown from the Timeus that Plato did 
not distinguish this Creator of the world from the Supreme God : and that many others 
agreed with him in this opinion is beyond question. But the emperor Julian makes 
him to be the second from the supreme God ; and Plotinus, Porphyry, and others, the 
third. Nay, Proclus even goes so far as to rank the opificer of the world in the fourth 
place from the first cause. On which dissension and its causes I am not disposed to 
waste space and time by entering into a lengthened comment. I cannot, however, but 
admire the conclusion which the learned Doctor draws from this discord of the 
Platonists in respect to the opificer of the world and its place in the Triad. He sup- 
poses it to be a proof that they ascribed the construction of the world to all the three 
persons of the divinity, and therefore, may not improperly be classed with the Chris- 
tians, who it is well-known refer the works which they call external to the whole of the 
most Holy Trinity. We shall easily be enabled to judge whether he is right or not in 
this supposition by merely exhibiting his argument in its naked furm. The Platonists 
are at variance as to which of their three hy postases, the name of opificer or architect 
of the world is to be assigned: therefore, they considered this name to belong to all 
the three persons conjointly and not to any one of them in particular. Most assuredly, 
if there is no fault in this logic, I should think we ought to approve also of the 
following: Critics disagree among each other as to the authorship of the dialogue, De 
Caussis Corrupte Eloquentiz, usually appended to Quinctilian: some suppose 
Quinctilian, some Tacitus, some Suetonius to be the writer: it is evident therefore, 
from this contest that the work is not to be attributed to any one of these men but to 
all of them together. The Platonists, I fancy, would have abstained from this contro- 
versy, and not spent much thought upon the place of the dnpcovpydc in their Trinity, 


if they had been unanimous in supposing this office to be, not proper to one person, but 
common to all. 
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nevertheless assert an essential dependence of the second hypos- 
tasis upon the first, as also of the third both upon the first and 
second; together with a gradual subordination in them. Thus 
Plotinus, writing of the generation of the eternal Intellect, 
which is the second in the Platonic trinity, and answers to the 
Son or Word in the Christian:* Td 82 aet réAgov, aet cai aidioy 
yevvg, kal "EAA'TTON 02 iaurod yevvg. Tl odv xox wept rov 
reXetordrou Adyetv; pndéy am avrev yevvav, fh tra weytora per’ 
avrov’ Méyioroy 82 per’ avrov Novg nat Acbrepov. Kat yap opg 6 
Noite éxsivoy, xat detrat avrov pdvov' ixeivog 6&2 robrou ovdev. Kai 
TO yevvemevoy amo Koslrrovoc vou, vovv elva. Kat xostrrwy 
anavrwy @ Novc, drir aGAAa per avrov. Olov cal 7 Yuy7 Adyog 
vou kat évépyed ric, “ That which is always perfeet, generates 
what is eternal, and that which it generates, is always less than 
itself. What shall we therefore say of the most absolutely 
perfect Being of all? Does that produce aaa from itself? 
or rather does it not produce the greatest of all things after it? 
Now, the greatest of all things after the most absolutely perfect 
Being, is Mind or Intellect; and this is second to it. For Mind 
hehofdeth this as its father, and standeth in need of nothing else 
besides it: whereas that first princtpal standeth in need of ne 
mind or intellect. What is generated from that which is 
better than mind, must needs be mind or intellect; because 
mind is better than all other things, they being all in order 
of nature after it and junior to it: as Peyche itself, or the 
first soul; for this is also the word or energy of mind, as 
that is the word and energy of the first good.” Again, the same 
is more particularly declared by him, concerning the third hypos- 
tasis called Psyche, that as it essentially dependeth upon the se- 
cond, so is it gradually subordinate, or some way inferior to 
it:¢ Puyny yap yevva Nove, vove dv réAog. Kat yap réAgoy dvra, 
evvav Se, kai 7) Sbvauy ovcay rocabrny ayovoy elva’ Kpeirroy 
2 ovy oldv re iy elvat, ovd ivravOa rd yevvwpevov, add’ 
"EAA TTON 5dy, efSwAov elvae avrav, “ Perfect Intellect gene- 
rates soul; and it being perfect, must needs generate, for so great 
a power could net remain sterile. But that which is here be- 
gotten also cannot be Saka than its begetter; but must needs 
be inferior to it, as being the image thereof.” Elsewhere the 
same philosopher, calling the first hypostasis of this trini 
Uranus, the second Chronos, and the third Zeus, (as Plato had 
done before) and handsomely allegorizing that fable, concludes 
in this manner concerning Chronos, or the second of these :} 
Meratd ov mwarpd¢ re apelvovoc, kat Hrrovocg vituc, ‘ That he is 
ina middle state or degree betwixt his father, who is greater, 
and his son, who is less and inferior.” Again, the same thing is 


* Ennead 5, lib. ]. cap. 6. [P. 487. + P. 489.. 
y P. 554 [Ennead 5. lib. 8. cap. 13.] 
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by that philosopher thus asserted in general :* "Ey roi¢ yevvw- 
pévotc, ovK Eart rpdc TO dvw, adAd Tpd¢E Td Kdrw ywpety, “ In the 
things generated from eternity, or produced by way of natural 
emanation, there is no progress upwards, but all downwards, 
and still a gradual descent into greater multiplicity.” We shell 
cite but only one passage more out of this philosopher, which | 
containeth something of argumentation in it also:t Ov ravroy 
TO 2& exselvov éxelvy, ti ov pn TavToy, obdé ye BéATiov, “ That 
' which is generated or emaneth immediately from the first and 
highest Being, is not the very same thing with it, as if it were 
nothing but that repeated again and ingeminated; and as it 1s 
not the same, so neither ean it be better than it.” From whence 
it follows that it must needs be gradually subordinate and inferior 
to it.’ 

Which gradual subordination and essential dependence of the 
second and third hypostases upon the first, is by these Platonics 
illustrated several ways. Ficinus resembles it to the circulation 
of water when some heavy body falling into it, its superficies is 
depressed, and from thence every way circularly wrinkled. 
Alius (saith he) sic fermé profluit ex alio, sicut in aqua circulus 
dependet a circulo, “One of these divine hypostases doth in a 
manner so depend upon another, as one circulation of water 
depends upon another.” Where it is observable also, that the 
wider the circulating wave grows, still hath it the more subsi- 
dence and detumescence, together with an abatement of celerity, 
till at last all becomes plain and smooth agai. But, by the 
pagan Platonists thetaselves, each following hypostasis is many 
times said to be tyvoc xat réwog, “a print, stamp, or impression” 
made by the former, like the signature of a seal upon wax. 
Again, it is often called by them, elxwv, and etdwAoy, and ulunpa, 
“an image,” and “representation,” and “imitation ;” which if 
considered in audibles, then will the second hypostasis be looked 
upon as the echo of an original voice; and the third as the 
repeated echo, or echo of that echo: as if both the second and 
third hypostases were but certain replications of the first original 


7 As this disputation is solely upon the nature of that Trinity which Dr. Cudworth 
styles the genuine Platonic, and not of the one which was inculcated by the Alexan- 
drine school subsequently to the birth of Christ, and which the learned Doctor acknow- 
ledges to be miserably corrupt and wholly unlike the true Platonic, it will doubtless be 
asked by many, why he explains that Trinity by reference to passages of Piotinus, a 
man deserving of almost the first place among those whom he calls the corruptors of 
the old Platonic discipline. Is not this a silent confession that owing to the lack 
of ancient monuments, and the obscurity of Plato, it is uncertain what this phi- 
losopher's opinion was upon the three principles, and that he who attempts any thing 
on this subject must have recourse to the junior Platonists rather than to Plato 
himself? But such being the case, what becomes of the whole of the distinction 
between the genuine opinion of Plato, and the spurious doctrine of the Platonists on 
the three persons in the Deity ? 

* P, 513. [Ennead 5, lib. 8. cap. 16.) + Ennead 5. lib. 3. cap. 15. [p. 512.) 
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Deity with abatement: which though not accidental or evanid 
ones, but substantial, yet have a like dependence one upon 
another, and a gradual subordination. Or if it be considered in 
visibles, then will the second hypostasis be resembled to the 
image of a face in a glass, and the third to the image of that 
image reflected in another glass, which depend upon the original 
face, and have a gradual abatement of the vigour thereof. Or 
else the second and third may be conceived as two Parhelii, or as a 
second and third sun. For thus does® Plotinus call the universal 
Psyche, or third hypostasis, cixdva vod awlovody re pic exelvou, 
“the image of Mind (which is the second) retaining much of the 

lendour thereof.” Which similitude of theirs, notwithstanding, 
they would not have to be squeezed or pressed hard; because 
they acknowledge that there is something of dissimilitude in 
them also, which then would be forced out of them. Their 
meaning amounts to no more than this, that as an image in a 
glass is said érépou elva:, essentially to belong to something else, 
and to depend upon it; so each following hypostasis doth essen- 
tially depend upon the former or first, and hath a subordination 
to it. Bat we meet with no expression in any of these pagan 
Platonists so unhandsome and offensive as that of Philo’s, in his 
second book of allegories: Yxfa d? Seov &6 Adyoc avrov éorty, » 
xafarrep Ooyavy mpocyoncdpevoc éxooporole, “The Word is the 
‘ shadow of God, which he made use of as an instrument in the 
making of the world.” Notwithstanding which, the same writer 
doth call him elsewhere, more honourably, “a second God,” and 
“the son of the first God.” As in the same place he doth also 
declare, that this shadow and image of God is itself the arche- 
type of other things: Airn && 7 oxla, cai woavel amendviopa, 
ittpwy toriv aoxérurov, worep 6 Sede wapaderypa tic eixdvoc, Hv 
oxian vuvt KékAnka, otrwe 7 etxwv GAAOo ylverat wapaderyua, 
*‘ This shadow and as it were, image (of the first God) is itself 
the archetype and pattern of others things below it. As God is 
the pattern of this image, (which we call his shadow,) 80 is this 
image itself another pattern or paradigm also.”? But this depen- 
dence and subordination of the divine hypostases is most fre- 
quently illustrated in Platonic writings, by the ExAauyic or 
aravyacua, the effulgency or out-shining of light and splendour 
from the sun, and other luminous bodies ; the “ Nous,” or second 

Ennead. 5, lib. 1.cap. 6. p. 487. ; 

® Both these passages of Philo occur lib, 2. Allegor. p. 79. opp. But the second is 
exhibited here in a more correct form than in the editions, which have the reading 
Erepoy and cixAncoy instead of érépwy and xéxAnxa, as required by the context. I have 
explained Philo’s opinion of the Word at great length above, and any one who reads my 
remarks will easily understand the force and meaning of the words quoted from him in 
this place. For the learned Doctor's reprehension of them, as harsh and offensive, pro- 


ceeds solely from his supposing Philo’s sentiments concerning the Word to be far diffe- 
rent from that which we have shown by most weighty arguments he really entertained. 
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hypostasis being resembled to that radious effulgency, which 
immediately encompassing them, is beheld together with them, 
and, as the astronomers tell us, augments their apparent diameter, 
and makes it bigger than the true, when they are beheld through 
telescopes, cutting off those luxuriant and circumambient rays. 
And the third hypostasis is resembled to the remoter and more 
distant splendour, which circling still gradually decreaseth. Thus 
Plotinus,* [lee otv kat ri det vonoat rept ixetvo pévov, weplrambiv 
%E abrov piv, 2 avrov 62 ubvorrog, olov nAiov rb wept avro Aap- 
mpov, warep mepiséov, 2& avrov asl yevywuevoy pévovroc, “ How 
should we consider this second hypostasis otherwise than as the 
circumfused splendour which encompasseth the body of the sun ; 
and from that always remaining is perpetually generated anew.” 

But this essential dependence, and gradual subordination of 
hy postases, in the Platonic trinity, will yet more fully appear 
from those particular distinctive characters which are given to 
each of them. For the first of these is often said to be“Ev mpe 
wavrwy, “one before all things ;” a simple unity, which virtually 
containeth all things. And as Plotinus writes,f Otrwe «ye 
mavra we pr Staxexpyuéva, ra O& ev Seurépw Stexékpiro Ty Adyy, 
“This so containeth all things, as not being yet secrete and 
distinct; whereas in the second they are discerned and dis- 
tinguished by reason:” that is, they are actually distinguished 
in their ideas ; whereas the first is the simple and second power 
of all things. Wherefore the second was called by Parmenides, 
“Evy wayra, “one actually all things ;” that is, in their distinct 
ideas. And the third, according to the same philosopher, as 
Plotinus’® tells us, was“Ey xat aavra, “one and all things ;” as 
having still more multiplicity and alterity in it. One effectively 
all things. That which doth actively display, and produce into 
being, what was virtually or potentially contained in the first ; 
and ideally or exemplarily in the second. Accordingly, the first 
of these is sometimes said to be [ldvra évxiwc, “all things 
unitively ;” the second IIdvra voepwe, “all things intellectually ;” 
and the third, Ilavra Yuym«wc, “all things ‘animally ;” that is, 
self-moveably, actively, and productively.” Again, the first of 
these is commonly styled T’ aya@ov, “the Good, or Goodness 
itself, above Mind and Understanding,” ‘and also drepodctoy, 
“above essence,” inetfable and incomprehensible. And some- 
times also gwc amrAovrv, “a simple light;” the second Noig, 
Adyog, Zoopla, “ Unity and Goodness” only by participation, or 
"AyaSoedijc, “ Boniform,” but essentially and formally ; Mind, 
or Understanding, Reason, and Wisdom, all-comprehending, or 
infinite Knowledge. The third, Wuyy, ‘Self-moveable Soul ;” 

* P. 487. [Ennead 5. lib. 1. cap. 6.] 


+ P. 513. [Ennead 5. lib. 3. cup. 15.) 
‘© Ennead 5. lib. 1. De Tribus Hypostas. cap. 8. p. 490. opp. 
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Goodness and Wisdom by participation, but essentially and 
formally, infinite Self-activity, or Effectiveness; infinite, active, 
perceptive, and animadversive power. Sometimes it is styled 
also *Agpodirn and “Eowe, “ Venus” and “Love ;” but differently 
from that of the first Good, which is Love too; but a Love of 
redundancy, or overflowing, fulness and fecundity :* “Oy yap 
réAslov, TH pndey CSyrety, pe) dt Exery, py OF SetoDat, olov.bwrepepptn, 
kal td vmeprApsec avrov memrolnce wavra, “ That which being 
absolutely perfect, and seeking, or wanting nothing, as it were, 
overflowed; and by its exuberant redundancy produced all 
things.” Whereas this latter is a Love of infinite activity. Of 
the first, it is said, by Plotinus, that it is avevépynroc, “ above 
all manner of action,” for which cause, the making of the world 
is not properly ascribed to him, though he be the original foun- 
tain of all: according to that of Numenius,t Kat yap obre dn- 
puoupysiv tort xpewy tov mpwrov, kal Tov Snmuoupyovvreg Oeov 
(rov viov) xpy elvat, cat voulZecSac waripa rov mpwrov Sedv, 
‘“‘ Neither is it fit to attribute the architecture of the world to 
the firat God, but rather to account him the father of that God 
who is the artificer.” Who again speaks further to the same 
purpose thus: Toy piv rpdrov Oedv apyor evat toywy Euprav- 
twy xal Baorka, “It is to be acknowledged, that the first God 
is void of all manner of work or action, he being the king of all 
things.” Of the second, to whom the energy of intellection is 
attributed, it is said, notwithstanding, that his ovcfa is his 
évépyesa, his “ essence” his “ operation ;” and that he 1s axfynroc 
ovola, though a “multiform,” yet an “immoveable nature.” 
He therefore is properly called the Demiurgus, as the ee 
architect, or artificer, in whom the archetypal world is contained, 
and the first paradigm, or pattern of the whole universe. But 
the third is a kind of moveable deity: Td qept vowy xvob- 
pevov (as Plotinus speaks) cat vow duc, cat tyvoe eEnornutvow 
éxsivov, “ That, which moveth about Mind, or Intellect, the 
light or effulgency thereof, and its print, or signature, which 
always dependeth upon it, and acteth according to it.” This 1s 
that which reduces both the fecundity of the first simple Good, 
and also the immoveable wisdom and architectonic contrivance 
of the second into act or energy. This is the immediate, and, 
as it were, manuary Opificer of the whole world, and rd myeuo- 
vouv rou ravréc, “that which actually governs, rules, and pre- 
sideth over all.” Amelius, in that passage of his before cited 
out of Proclus, calling these three divine hypostases three 
Minds, and three Kings, styles the first of them, Tov Syra, 
‘‘ Him that is;” the second Toy ixovra, “ Him that hath;” and 
the third Tdév épavra, “Him that beholds.” In which ex- 


* Plotinus 494, [Ennead 5. lib. 2. cap, 1. 
+ Eusebius, Prep. Evan. lib. 2, cap. 18. [{P. 537.] 
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pressions, though peculiar to himself, he denotes an essential 
dependence, and gradual subordination in them. 

Now that which is most liable to exception, in this Platonic 
scale, or gradation of the Deity, seems to be the difference 
betwixt the first and the second. For whereas the essential 
character of the second is made to be understanding, reason, and 
wisdom, it seems to follow from hence, that either the first and 
the second are really nothing else but two different names, or 
inadequate conceptions of one and the same thing; or else, if 
they be distinct hypostases, or persons, that the first of them 
‘must needs be avovce and dAoyoe, “devoid of mind, reason,” and 
“‘ wisdom ;” which would be very absurd. To which, all the 
reply we can make is as follows: first, that this is indeed one 
peculiar arcanum of the Platonic and Pythagoric theology 
(which yet seems to have been first derived from Orpheus and 
the Egyptians, or rather from the Hebrews themselves), that 
whereas the pagan theologers generally concluded, voty ravrwy 
mooyevicratov, “that Mind and Understanding, properly so 
called, was the oldest of all things,” the highest principle and 
first original of the world; those others placed something above 
it, and consequently made it to be not the first, but the second. 
Which they did chiefly upon these three following grounds. 
First, because understanding, reason, knowledge, and wisdom, 
cannot be conceived, by us mortals, otherwise than so as to con- 
tain something of multiplicity in them; whereas it seems most 
reasonable to make the first principle of all, not to be number or 
multitude, but a perfect Monad, or Unity. Thus Plotinus :* 
"Adpiotoy piv vénatc wamep Sic, dptZopévn 82 bd Tov vonrov" 
8d kat eionrat tk rig aoplatou duadog Kal rov ivde ra edn Kal of 
apOpnol rovro yao 6 voc, &d ody amXdovc, addAa wodAd, &c. 
‘ Intellection, as well as vision, is in its own nature an indefinite 
thing, and is determined by the intelligible: therefore it is said, 
that ideas, as numbers, are begotten from infinite duality and 
unity ; and such is intellect, which consequently is not simple, 
but many, it contemplating many ideas; and being compounded 
of two, that which is understood, and that which understands.” 
And again elsewhere:t Td wpd rov xdcpov vonrov, obre vou 
Sure xdapoc vonroc, awAoborepoy Sé° ov yap é« mwoXdAov Todd, 
aXAa 7d word rovro 2 ov woddoi, &c. “ The a i of every 
thing is more simple than the thing itself. herefore the sen- 
sible world was made from Intellect, or the Intelligible; and 
before this, must there needs be something more simple still. 
For many did not proceed from many ; but this multiform thing 
Intellect proceeded from that which is not multiform, but simple, 
as number from unity.” To this purpose does he also argue in 


* Pp. 518. [Ennead 5. lib. 4. cap. 2.] 
+ P. 514. [Ennead 5. lib. 3. cap. 16.] 
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these words :* Ei rd voovy re wAnBoc, det dv 7 an wAHOE 7d voety 
py elva’ fv 62 rovTO To Tpwroy’ év ToOi¢g baTipolc apa auTOU TO 
voriy Kat vove Eora, “If that which understands be many, or 
contain multitude in it, then that which contains no multitude, 
does not properly understand ; and this is the first thing: but 
intellection and knowledge properly so called are to be placed 
among things which follow after it, and are second.” And he 
often concludes: ’Ev rq devréng pice eivat ro yivwoxey, “That 
knowledge (properly so called, by reason of its multiplicity) 
belongs to the second rank of being, and not the first.”1 Another 
ground or reason is, because, in order of nature, there must be 
Nonrov before Novg, something “ Intelligible ” before “ Intellect ;” 
and from hence does Plotinus conclude :f To voeiv ov rpwrov; ore 
Tw Elvat, ovTE Tw Tiuiov Elvat’ GAAG SebrEpov, Kat yevduevor, eredy 
uréorn TO ayabby’ Kal yevdpevov éixlynce mpocg avrd, &c. “That 
to understand is not the first, neither in essence, nor in dignity, 
but the second; a thing in order of nature, after the first Good, 
and springing up from thence, and that which is moved with 
desire towards it.”* Their third and last ground of reason is, 
because intellection and knowledge are not the highest Good, 
that therefore there is some substantial thing, in order of hature 
superior to Intellect. Which consideration Plato much insisteth 
upon, in his sixth book De Republica. Now upon these several 
accounts do the Platonists confidently conclude:{ “Ore Ode 
xpetrrwy Adyou xat vou kal aicSicewc, wapacxywv tata, ovK 
avrocg wv tavra, “ That the supreme Deity is more excellent and 


* P. 535. [Ennead 5. lib. 6. cap. 3.] 

1 If the Platonists were induced to exclude all knowledge and science from the first 
person, on the ground that science, as consisting of many ideas, would appear to be 
incompatible with the dignity and perfection of the first person, they indeed consulted 
ill both for themselves and the Deity. For although they place science in the second 
person, and discard it from the first, still that second person was eternally generated 
from the first, and remains indissolubly connected with it. Consequently, if there is 
any fault, or rather imperfection, in science and knowledge, that will belong equally to 
the first person, from which the second proceeded and with which it is eternally 
associated, as it will to the second. But this opinion and reason ought probably to 
be classed among the subtleties of the Platonic school, which are so plentifully 
scattered through their books, and in which it is useless to look for any sense or mean- 
ing. For my part, indeed, I have by no means so high an estimation of my own 
powers as to believe myself capable of penetrating into these mysteries, and I leave it 
to othera to consider whether it will be worth their while, or not, to exercise their 
sagacity in an attempt to unravel them. . 

+ P. 536. 

2 Neither of this reason, owing probably to my own ignorance, am I able to com- 
prehend the full force. There must be something vonréy, or intelligible, before vouc, 
or intellect: that is, I suppoee, if intellect which reasons exists, there must necessarily 
have been something before intellect, which supplied it with matter to reason upon ; 
therefore the first person of the divinity is without science or knowledge. Let others 
display their mental acumen in illustrating and explaining this logic: for myself, I 
am almost inclined to think that those Platonists, if any there were, who delighted in 
it, from their too great anxiety to appear more than ordinarily wise, had become 
more than ordinarily foolish. 

+ Plotinus, p. 512. (Ennead 5. lib. 3. cap.. 14.] 
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better than the Adyoc (Reason, or the. Word) Intellect and 
Sense, he affording these things, but not being these himself.” 
And:* Té yevduevoy & avrov Adyoc woAdde Kal rag’ rd 82 Hv 
SnAovére ov Adyog* ra¢ ovv && ov Adyou Adyoc’ xa wwe 7rd 
ayaoudic t& ayalov, “That, which was generated from the 
first principle, was Logos (Word or Reason) manifold; but the 
first principle itself was not Word: if you demand therefore, 
how Word, or Reason, should proceed from that which is not 
Word or Reason? we answer, as that, which is boniform, from 
goodness itself.” With which Platonic and Pythagoric doc- 
trine exactly agreeth Philo the Jew also:> ‘O 26 row Adyov, 
Gzdc xpelacwy éativ 7 raca Aoytxy dbate, ry Sé UTEO TwY TaVTWY 
vy rp BeArlory wal tin Raper naIeorore tka, ovdiy Skate Fv 
yevynroy zEonowdqvat, “ That God which is before the Word or 
Reason, is better and more excellent than all the rational nature; 
neither is it fit that any thing, which is generated, should be 
perfectly like to that which is originally from itself and above 
all.” And indeed, we should not have so much insisted upon 
this, had it not been by reason of a devout veneration that we 
have for all the scripture-mysteries; which scripture seem to 
give no small countenance to this doctrine, when it makes in like 
manner an eternal Word and Wisdom to be the second hypos- 
tasis of the divine Triad, and the first-begotten Son, or Off- 
spring of God the Father. And Athanasius, as was before 
observed, very much complieth here also with the Platonic 
notion, when he denies that there was any Adyog¢ or co¢gia, any 
‘ Reason” or “ Wisdom,” before that Word and Son of God 
which is the second hypostasis of the Holy Trinity. What 
then, shall we say that the first hypostasis, or person in the 
Platonic trinity (if not the Christian also) is avove and aAoyog, 
*‘ senseless ” and “ irrational,” and altogether devoid of mind and 
understanding? Or would not this be to introduce a certain 
kind of mysterious atheism; and under pretence of magnifying 
and advancing the supreme Deity, monstrously to degrade the 
same? For why might not senseless matter as well be supposed 
to be the first original of all things as a senseless, incorporeal 
being? Plotinus therefore, who rigidly and superstitiously 
adheres to Plato’s text here, which makes the first and highest 
principle of all to be such a being as, by reason of its absolute 
and transcendent perfection, is not only above understanding, 
knowledge, and reason, but also above essence itself (which 
therefore he can find no other names for, but only Unity and 


* P. 514. [Cap. 16.] 

? This passage of Philo is extracted from his unpublished first book of Questions and 
Solutions, by Eusebius, Preparat. Evangel. lib. 7. cap. 13. p. 323. It 18 quoted here, 
however, incorrectly ; for in Eusebius the reading is, not uxip rév ravrwy, but vmip 
roy Adyor. 
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Goodness substantial), and consequently, knowledge and wisdom 
to be but a second, or postnate thing, though eternal; but not- 
withstanding, does seem to labour under this metaphysical pro- 
fundity ; he sometimes endeavours to solve the difficulty thereof 
after this manner, by distinguishing of a double light; the one 
simple and uniform, the other multiform, or manifold; and 
attributing the former of these to the supreme Deity only 
(whose simple “tba light he resembles to the luminous body 
of the sun itself), the latter of them to the second hypostasis, as 
being the ExAapyic or awabyacua, the “circumambient fulgor,” 
or “outshining splendour” of that sun. Thus Ennead 5. lib. 6. 
cap. 4, Td rapfyov rovro ro pwc, pwc tori ardour, “ That from 
which this multiform light of Nove or Intellect (the second 
hypostasis) is derived, 18 gw¢ azmAovy, another most simple 
light.” As he clsewhere accordingly writeth of the first prin- 
ciple, or supreme Deity, that it is éy vonos érfowe i} xara thy 
vow vénoty, “in knowledge or understanding, but of a different 
kind from that understanding of the second hypostasis, called 
Intellect.” Sometimes again, this philosopher subtilly distin- 
guisheth betwixt vote aurn, “ intelligence iteelf,” and 7d voobv 
or rd tyow thy vdnow, “That which doth understand,” or 
“ which hath intelligence in it ;” making the first principle to be 
the former of these two, and the second hypostasis of their 
trinity to be the latter:* Ov8 4 vdnoic vost, adAAa ro Exov THY 
vonow' dbo obv wadw ai, év ry voovvre ylverat’ rovro dy ovsany 
déo, “Intelligence itself doth not understand, but that which 
hath intelligence. For in that which doth understand there is a 
kind of duplicity. But the first principle of all hath no duplicit 

in it.” Now that duplicity, which he fancies to be in that which 
hath intelligence, is either the duplicity of him that hath this 
intelligence, and of the intelligence itself, as being not the 
same; or else of him, and the 7o voyrdy, “the intelligible,” or 
*‘ object of his intellection ;” intellect supposing an intelligible in 
order of nature before it. And from this subtélty would he 
infer, that there is a certain kind of imperfection and indigence 
in that which doth understand, or hath intelligence: ’Evdst¢ 1d 
voovy, Wamep Td dpwyv, “ That which understandeth is indigent as 
that which seeth.” But perhaps this difficulty might be more 
easily solved, and that according to the tenor of the Platonic 
hyposthesis too, by supposing the abatement of their second 
hypostasis to consist only in this, that it is not essentially 
T’ ayadv, “ Goodness itself,” but only ayaSoedije, “* boniform,” 
or “good by participation ;” it being essentially no higher than 
Notc, Adyog, and Lo¢fa, “ Mind, Reason,” and “Wisdom ;” for 
which cause it is called by those names, as the proper charac- 


* P. 537. 
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teristic thereof. Not as if the first were devoid of wisdoir, 
under pretence of being above it; but because this second is not 
essentially any thing higher. As in like manner, the third 
hypostasis is not essentially wisdom itself, standing or quiescent, 
and without motion or action; but wisdom as in motion, or 
wisdom moving and acting.’ 

The chief ground of this Platonick doctrine of an essential 
dependence, and therefore gradual subordination, in their trinity 


of divine hypostases, is from that fundamental principle of their 
theology, that there is but one Original of all things, and pla 
wnyn Tie Yedrnroc, “ only one Fountain of the Godhead ;” from 
whence all other things whatsoever, whether temporal or eternal, 
created or uncreated, were altogether derived. And therefore 
this second hypostasis of their trinity, since it must accordingly 
derive its whole being from the first, as the aratyaoya from the 
pwc, “the splendour” from the “ original light,” must of neces- 
sity have also an essential dependence upon the same; and con- 
sequently, a gradual subordination to it. 

For though they commonly affirm their second hypostasis to 
have been begotten from their first, and their third from their 
second, yet do they by no means understand thereby any such 
generation as that of men; where the father, son and grandson, 


* We here have a specimen of the peculiar talent of the school denominated Platonic. 
Transported at first by a sort of fanatical fury, they dash boldly into imaginary realms, 
divide and dissect with incredible subtlety the most mmple notions of mind, nay sub- 
ject Deity itself to their intellectual scrutiny, and examine it in all its parts. But as 
soon as they come to their senses, and find they have laid. snares for themselves, they 
forthwith have recourse to subtle distinctions and similitudes; in which, however, if 
bard pressed, they again stick fast,so as to be unable to recede. At first they 
most gravely decide: The first hypostasis has neither knowledge, nor intellect, nor 
thought. Any one who says to the contrary will be set down as injurious to God. 
Most acute and imperious truly! But should any’ one ask: Say you so? Is the 
Deity devoid of reason and intellect? You will then see these notable philosophers 
looking about them for a hiding-place. If they cun do nothing else, they throw ‘at him 
a heap of words of which they themselves know not the meaning; and should he not 
be satisfied with these, he is in danger of being sent to the Acusmatics, and condemned 
to five years’ silence, till he learns to be as mad as his masters. I frankly confess I 
am too dull of comprehension to be able to see the force of all that is here brought 
forward from the Platonists on a god without intellect and the causes of this dogma. 
I would attempt something notwithstanding, and task my reason to the utmost, in 
order to gain some insight into these mysteries, did I not perceive that the efforts of 
others far superior to myself have been attended with any thing but success. But 
putting others out of the question, Dr. Cudworth is here fighting against himself, and 
in his anxiety to give support to the Platonists deserts his own cause. Certainly the 
course adopted by him to show that Plotinus did not teach a perfect absurdity when 
he made the first principle to be above rcason and wisdom, seems to me almost to be 
more intricate than the dogma itself: nor can I understand what he means, when he 
says that the first principle is not devoid of wisdom because of being above it, but 
because the second person is not essentially any thing higher and more excellent. But 
T have already touched upon this opinion of the Platonic sect, and argued it to bea 
proof that the Triad of Plotinus is not a lar of persons, but of notions only : I have 
shown also that the opinion of Athanasius is by no means to be confounded with it. 
I still adhere to the same sentiments, nor shall abandon them till convinced to the 
contrary by more powerful arguments than those adduced here by the learned Doctor. 
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when adulti at least, have no essential dependence one upon 
another, nor gradual subordination in their nature, but are all 
perfectly co-equal, and alike absolute. Because this is but an 
imperfect generation, where that, which is begotten, doth not 
receive its whole being originally from that which did beget, but 
from God and nature; the begetter being but either a channel 
or an instrument, and mek - been himself before begotten or 
produced by some other. hereas the first divine hypostasis 
is altogether unbegotten from any other, he being the A pcr 
ciple and original of all things, and therefore must the second 
needs derive its whole essence from him, and be generated after 
another manner, namely, in a way of natural emanation, as light 
is from the sun; and consequently, though co-eternal, have an 
essential dependence on him, and gradual subordination to him. 
Moreover, the Platonists would recommend this their gra- 
dation in the Deity, or trinity of hypostasis subordinate, from 
hence; because by this means there will not be so vast a chasm 
and hiatus betwixt God and the highest creatures, or so great a 
leap and jump in the creation, as otherwise there must needs be. 
Nor will the whole Deity be screwed up in such a disproportionate 
height and elevation, as would render it altogether uncapable of 
having any intercourse or commerce with the lower world; it 
being, according to this hypothesis of theirs, brought down by 
certain steps and degrees nearer and nearer to us. For if the 
whole Deity were nothing but one simple monad, devoid of all 
manner of multiplicity, as God is frequently represented to be; 
then could it not well be conceived by us mortals, how it should 
contain the distinct ideas of all things within itself, and that 
multiform platform and paradigm of the created universe, com- 
monly called the archetypal world. Again, were the Deity only 
an immoveable mind, as Aristotle’s God is axlynroe ovola, “an 
absolutely immoveable substance,” whose essence and operation 
are one and the same; and, as other theologers affirm, that 
‘© whatsoever is in God, is God;” it would be likewise utter] 
unconceiveable, not only, how there should be any liberty of will 
at all in God (whereas the same theologers, contradicting them- 
selves, zealously contend notwithstanding, that all the actions of 
the Deity are not necessary, and but few of them such), but also 
how the Deity should have any commerce or intercourse with 
the lower world ; how it should quicken and actuate the whole, 
be sensible of all the motions in it, and act pro re natdé accord- 
ingly ; all which the instincts and common notions of mankind 
urge upon them. Neither can they be denied, without rasing 
the very foundations of all religion, since it would be to no more 
urpose, for men to make their devotional addresses to such an 
immoveable, inflexible, and unaffectible Deity, than to a senseless 
adamantine rock. But these difficulties (as the Platonists pre- 
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tend) are all removed by that third hypostasis in their trinity ; 
which is a kind of moveable deity. And thus are all the pheno- 
mena of the Deity, or the different common notions in the minds 
of men concerning it, though seemingly repugnant and clashing 
with one another, yet, in their opinion, fairly reconciled and 
solved by this trinity of divine hypostases subordinate.° 

Lastly, they pretend also, that according to this hypothesis of 
theirs, there may be some reasonable satisfaction given to the 
mind of man, both why there are so many divine hypostases, 

and why there could be no more; whereas according to other 
" ways, it would seem to have been a mere arbitrary business ; and 
that there might have been either but one solitary divine hypos- 
tasis, or but a duality of them; or else they might have been 
beyond a trinity, numberless. 7 

The second thing which we shall observe concerning the most 
genuine Platonical and Parmenidian trinity is this: that though 
these philosophers sometimes called their three divine hypostases, 
not only rpeic pboec, “ three natures,” and “ three principles,” 
and ‘* three causes,” and “ three opificers,” but also “ three 
Jeg and a first, and second, and third god; yet did they often, 
or all that, suppose all these three to be really one Geto, one 
“‘ Divinity,” or “ Numen.” It hath been already proved from 
Origen and others, that the Platonista most commonly called 
the animated world the “ second God,” though some of them, 
as for example Numenius, styled it the “ third God.” Now 
those of them who called the world the second God, attributed 


§ The Platonists I know are accustomed to reason in the way the learned Doctor 
here represents them. For they seem indeed to have invented such a host of demons, 
ideas, gods, and genii, for scarcely any other purpose than to fill up the vast and 
immense chasm intervening between God and matter, and to form a sort of ladder, as 
it were, by means of which mankind might be able to reach the supreme Deity. But 
even this is evidence that the sect was imbued with a most perverse notion of God, 
and therefore forms ne recommendation of their dectrine of a disparity of the three 
hypostases. They who believe God to be omnipresent and infinite, as all must do who 
obey right reason, although they may not fully comprehend the full force of these 
words, have no need of steps or ladders by which to ascend to the Deity, and can well 
dispense with the whole tribe of Platonic demons and genii. The Platoniste’ great 
solicitude, therefore, about the means by which they might connect and associate the 
Deity with nature and created things, is a proof that they supposed God to bea 
definite nature, circumscribed by certain limits and holding as it were an exalted 
position; which opinion, indeed, is altogether derogatory to the divine glory and 
majesty. But their doctrine of the perpetual emanation of ail things from God did 
not permit them to think otherwise ; for those who maintain it, if they wish to be can- 
sistent, must necessarily place God in one extreme as it were of the universe, -and 
devise orders and gradations of beings, by means of which he is to be reached. As to 
the difficulties which the Platonists fancy cannot otherwise be removed than by sup- 
posing the three persons of the godhead to be similar, they vanish at once if we 
assume one thing of which no one can entertain a question: That God and things per- 
taining to God are not to be measured according to the standard of human things, or 
the strength and extent of our own intelligence. Besides, if this doctrine removes 
perhaps one difficulty, still so many new doubts and questions arise from it, that it is 
better to reject the remedy altogether and confess one’s cvn mental incapacity to com- 
prehend divine things, than to pass off unmeaning words for arguments 
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indeéd (not more, but) less divinity to it, than those who would 
have it to be the third God. Because these latter supposed that 
soul of the world to be the third hypostasis of their trinity; 
but the other taking all these three divine hypostases together, 
for one supreme and first God, called the world the second God; 
they supposing the soul thereof to be another soul inferior to 
that first Psyche, which was properly their third hypostasia. 
Wherefore this was really all one, as if they should have called 
the animated world the fourth God; only by that other way of 
reckoning, when they called it a second (God, they intimated, 
that though those three divine hypostases were frequently called 
three gods, yet were they notwithstanding, really all but one 
Seiov, “ Divinity,” or “ Numen ;” or, as Plotinus speaks, 76 éy 
Ty wavri Yeiov, “the divinity which is in the whole world.” 
Thus when God is so often spoken of in Plato singularly, the 
word is not always to be understood of the first hypostasis only, 
or the Tagathon, but many times plainly of the wpwroy, and 
Sebrepov, and rofrov, the “ first,” and ‘* second,” and “ third” 
altogether; or that whole divinity, which consisteth or is made 
up of these three hypostases. And this will further appear from 
hence, because when the whole world is said in Plato to be the 
image of the eternal gode, as also by Plotinus, of the first, 
second, and third, by whom it is always produced anew, as the 
image in a glass is; this is not to be understood, as if the world 
being tripartite, each third part thereof was severally produced 
or created by one of those three; nor yet can it be conceived 
how there could be three really distinct creations of one and the 
same thing. Wherefore the world having but one creation, and 
being created by those three divine hypostases, it follows, that 
they are all three really but one Creator and one God. Thus 
when, both in Plato and Plotinus, the lives and souls of all 
animals (as stars, demons, and men), are attributed to the third 
hypostasis, the first and great Psyche, as their fountain and 
cause after a special manner; accordingly as in our creed, the 
Holy Ghost is styled “the Lord and giver of Life ;” this is not 
go to be understood, as if therefore the first and second hypos- 
tases were to be excluded from having any causality therein. 
For the first is styled by Plato also, airrov ardavrwy rw xadov, 
* the cause of all good things ;” and therefore doubtless chiefly 
of souls: and the second is called by him and others too, airsov 
and Snwovoydc, “the cause and artificer of the whole world.” 
We conclude therefore, that souls being created by the joint 
concurrence and influence of these three hypostases subordinate, 
they are really but one and the same God. And thus it is ex- 
pressly affirmed by Porphyrius in St. Cyril:5 "Ayo: zpidv tro- 
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ardcewy Thy Jelov moosAGety ovalav® elvar 82 rdvp tv avwrarw Secv 
rd ayabdy, user avrdy S2 cai Sevrepov, rov Snuovpydy’ rpfryy 8 
cal riv rou xdopov Wuyhy’ axot yap Wuyiic ri Seérnra wooed Gein, 
“‘ That the essence of the divinity proceeds or propagates itself 
(by way of descent downwards) unto three hypostases or sub- 
sistences. The highest God is the Tagathon, or supreme Good ; 
the second next after him is the Demiurgus s0 called, the archi- 
tect or artificer of the world; and the soul of the world, that is 
the third: for the divinity extendeth so far as to this soul.” 
Here we plainly see, that though Porphyrius calls the three ° 
divine hypostases three gods, yet does he at the very same time 
declare, that 7 Sefov ovala and Sedryc, “the essence of the God- 
head” and “the Divinity” extends itself to all these three hypos- 
tases, including the third and last also (which they call the “ mun- 
dane soul”), within the compass of it. And therefore that even 
according to the Porphyrian theology itself, which could not be 

napectad to affect any compliance with Christianity) the three 
hypostases in the Platonic trinity are éunootc.ov, “ co-essential,” 
both as being each of them God, and as being all one God. 
St. Cyril himself alzo acknowledging as much, where he writeth 
thus of the Platonists: Tpeic apysxac trocrdcac vrorBkuevor 
kal aurot, xal péxot Toiwy vrooctacewy TY ovalayv rov OEov 
mpoonke taxupioauévot, “That supposing three hypostases, which 
have the nature ef principles (in the universe), they extend the 
essence of God to all these three hypostases,” 


7 To serve his own cause the learned Doctor here imagines not a few things of which 
it will be necessary to expose the fallacy, lest the authority of so great a man should 
lead others into error. I. What he states about those who called the world the second 
or third God, is neither more nor less than a downright fiction, and incapable of being 
supported by authority or argument. He supposes those who called the world the 
second God to have comprehended all the three persons under the name of the first 
God, and to have afterwards subjected the world, or the inferior soul of the world, to this 
trinity. To invent these and many other things of the kind is an easy task ; but to es- 
tablish and prove them by sufficient evidence and authorities, without which no wise man 
will admit them, is an affair of no ordinary difficulty. Those who called the world 
the second God, beyond all question imitated the example of Plato, who styles it so in 
his Timsus, cap. 18. p. 241. The same had been already done before Plato 4 
Timeus Locrus, De Anima Mundi, p. 546. in Th. Gale's Scriptor. Mythologic. If 
show, therefore, from the Timssus itself, that Plato had not the least idea of what is 
here attributed to those by whom the world was termed the second God, there is no 
one, I suppose, who will not reject the conjecture of Dr. Cudworth. Ifthe world is 
called the second God by Plato, in order to distinguish it from the three principal 
hypostases, we are consequently to suppose the maker and opificer of the world, of 
which Plato discourses at large in the Timeus, to be the entire divinity, consisting of 
three persons. And so indeed thinks Dr.Cudworth. But we have already demon- 
strated above in our observations on the opinion of the later Platonists respecting a 
two-fold soul of the world, that it is impossible to come to any such conclusion. [ 
shall show this somewhat more at length. All persons conversant with Platonic 
matters will readily grant, that the eternal forms or ideas of things in which the divine 
Plato s0 much delighted, were not placed either by him or his disciples in the first 
person but in the second, which they call reason or the word, and supposed to have 
contained the vonréc world from eternity. Wherefore if it can be shown from the 
Timesus that Plato openly separated these forms or ideas from the opificer of the world, 
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Indeed many conceive, that the Platonists making the three 
hypostases of their trinity to be thus gradually subordinate one 
to another, could not, for that very reason, acknowledge them to 


this also will be evident that this opificer is not the entire divinity consisting of three 
persons. But what I have stated is so clear from the Timeus that nothing can be 
more so. After speaking of God’s design of creating the world, he forthwith declares 
it to be impossible but that the Deity must have had before his eyes as it were 8 certain 
model, according to which as a pattern he created it. He therefore inquires what sort 
of model this is, and cencludes a certain vyonréy world to have existed from all eternity, 
which the Deity kept in view in constructing this visible universe. See cap. 3. p. 236. 
where among other things he says as follows: Totrwy d: drapydéyrwy av, ral 
wadoa advaynn révde roy xéopov elxdva rivdc elyat, “ From which it necessaril 
follows that this world is an image of something.” Add cap. 15. p. 238. The Pla- 
tonists have here an option, whether they choose to assert that this eternal model which 
the divine architect expressed in creating the world does not differ from God, or that 
it is distinct and separate from him. If they prefer the former, there is an end of the 
Platonic trinity; for the second hy postasis will be the same as the first, nor will the eternal 
models of things be separated from God himself except in thought. For my own part 
I incline to this opinion, as I have already declared above ; but neither Dr. Cudworth, 
nor a great portion of the Platoniste, concur with me; as they both maintain Plato to 
have placed three separate principles over the universe of things. Let us suppose this 
model, therefore, to be in reality different from the Creator: but even so it will be 
manifest that Plato’s demiurgus is not a triune God, but only the principal person of 
the Triad, who, when about to construct the world, placed before his eyes the eternal 
forms of things stored up in the second person. He who attentively examines either 
the Timaus, or what we have remarked above against a two-fold soul of the world, will 
easily collect much more in refutation of this opinion, which has been a frequent cause 
of error to the readers of Plato. 

- The true reason that led some of the Platonists to call this world the second and 
others the third God, will not readily strike any one, unless he first make up his mind 
to pay no attention to the later Platonists, in a question regarding the meaning and op?- 
nion of Plato. Plato, though abounding in subtleness, the meaning of which he probably 
was himself unacquainted with, never went so far, however, as either to suppose the 
creation of this world to be a thing unworthy of God, and foreign to his supreme sim- 
plicity, or to discard wisdom from his nature ; on the contrary, he not only openly 
ascribed the whole of this office to the’supreme Being, but declared it to have been per- 
formed with incredible wisdom. And imagining that so great a work was not accomplished 
without some exemplar or model, he joined to the principal Deity a vonrdy, or “ in- 
telligible” world, by inspecting which, as it were, he supposed him to have constructed 
the universe. I shall not at present inquire, whether he placed this world compounded 
of the eternal forms of things, out of the divine nature, or within God himself; it is 
clear, however, both from the Timeus and other places, that the opinion of the junior 
Platonists, who placed the model world in the second person of the divinity, or in a 
certain second God, never once entered the mind of Plato himself. He knew, there- 
fore, of no other principal God besides the maker and architect of the world, and him 
too as transcendently wise; consequently, since he supposed that the world, on account 
of the divine soul which he assigned to it, was also to be called God, he could not but 
call this the second God. At any rate, to show in Plato's Timeus those three notable 
hypostases of the junior Platonists, would be just as easy as to elicit from the same 
dialogue the three principles of chemists, salts, sulphur and mercury. But this sect 
arrogated to themselves much greater eagacity than their master, and as is evident from 
Plotinus’ De Tribus Hypostatibus, and Proclus’ Theologia Platonica, hurried away by 
the zeal of contemplation, imagined a first principle so sublime, pure, simple, and 
clear as to reduce it almost to nothing, representing it as not only destitute of motion 
but even of all knowledge. Having adopted this opinion and abandoned the footeteps 
of Plato, it was natural for them also to remove from it the office of making the world, 
which required both knowledge and motion. They then concocted a far different 
notion of the creation. Seeing that tbey held the world to be eternal, when they speak 
of its fabrication they are not thinking of a creation like that of the Christians, a pro- 
duction of matter out of nothing, or like that of Plato, an apt and artificial disposition 
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be one divinity: but the Platonists themselves do upon this very 
account, and no other, declare all these three to be one divinity, 
because they have an essential dependence and. gradual subor- 


of eternal but rude and undigested matter ; with them creation is nothing but the pro- 
duction from all eternity of those motions without which this fabric cannot be kept 
together, and the perfecting of the various generations of animals and things. Wherefore 
the office of that which this sect calls the opificer, or Onpsovpydc, consists in perpe- 
tually agitating matter, in discharging in it the functions of father, in short, in im- 
parting life to all living and animate things. Moreover, as they had deprived the 
principal God of all knowledge, all thought, and all forms or ideas of things, it was 
necessary to imagine another divine person or nature, which should occupy the next 
place from the supreme God, and be the seat and residence of all knowledge, wisdom, 
and science. And this second and new God prevented them from leaving the appel- 
lation of second God to the world, as Plato had done; consequently they called this, 
or rather its soul, the third God. As many therefore as adhere more closely to Plato, 
and do not scruple to rank wisdom and reason among the most excellent virtues of 
the supreme Deity, dignify the world by the name of second God. While with those 
who with no ordinary acumen disconnect eternal wisdom and reason from the most 
high God, and ascribe the power of agitating the world and generating all things to the 
soul of the world, it is styled the third God. 

II. That the three principles of the Platonists make up one God, or in a certain way 
constitute one divine essence, I should be willing to admit; and yet those who consider 
that Porphyry, and other leaders of the Platonic sect, accommodated in many instances 
their words and dogmas to the spirit and standard of Christian wisdom, are in my 
opinion not so foolish and abeurd as the learned Doctor supposes. As to his arguing, 
that according to the sense of the Platonists the world and souls were the joint creation 
of those three divine persons, I have the gravest reasons for considering this not to be 
the case. He first appeals to Plato, as asserting this world to be the image of the 
eternal gods. But putting aside that to be created by any one and to be the image of 
any thing are two very different things, I have already made it appear, if 1 mistake 
not, by cogent arguments, that the afdio: Yeol of Plato, according to whose image 
he tells us the world was created, are the eternal forms or ideas of things, and not the 
three hypostases. Where Plotinus has left on record what Dr. Cudworth adds, that the 
world is not only an image of all the three persons, but is also perpetually created by 
them, I leave to others to discover. For my own part, I am afraid the learned Doctor 
has interpreted this philosopher’s words according to his own sense, and has attached a 
foreign meaning to them. Probably in writing this he had in his mind Plotinus’ Book 
on the question: Utrum Stelle aliquid agant? Ennead 2, lib. 3. at the close of: 
which, cap. 18. p. 148, the philosopher says something of the three artificers of the 
world. But whoever supposes these three artificers to be the three divine persons, 
manifestly mistakes the meaning of Plotinus, as he is there speaking, according to the 
faulty but yet usual practice of his sect, of three notions of one soul of the world, as 
if they were three persons. Indeed, the whole nature and tenor of the Platonic phi- 
losophy will scarcely allow me to believe that there was any one in that eect who as- 
cribed the power of creating and generating to the three persons together. The nature 
which these philosophers call creator, or dnproupydc, proceeds with a pure and con- 
stant motion, and being equably diffused through all parts of the universe excites, 

and animates the whole of nature. Plotinus, Ennead 8. lib. 1. cap. 2. 
p- 482. &c. Yuy?) piv Cia iwoinos wavra, iuwvebcaca abroic fwnw ..... 
atrn dt réy piyay rovrow otpavdy cai abry ixdopyoev: air dt ly rates 
wepidyer, x. 7. A. “ The soul made all animals and breathed life into them. The soul 
adorned this vast heaven, and perpetually carries it round in order.” On the other 
hand, the first God is, according to their account, entirely devoid of all motion, and 
endowed with such simplicity and repose as cannot be comprehended by the human 
intellect, Most of this sect in like manner determine the second person to _be alto- 
gether destitute of motion ; which for this reason they sometimes denominate cogiay 
axivnroy, or “ immoveable wisdom,” or else xéxXdov delynroy. See Plotinus, De 
Dubiis Anima, lib. 2, cap. 16. Ennead 4. lib. 4. p. 409. Consequently, as they 
make all motion to be absent from the two former principles, and conceive that which 
they term creation to be a work necessarily requiring motion, I consider it to be evi- 
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dination in them; the second being but the image of the first, 
and the third the image both of the first and second. Whereas, 
were these three supposed to be perfectly co-equal, and to have 
no essential ica one upon another, they could not by 
these Platonists be concluded to be any other than three co- 
ordinate gods, having only a generical or specifical identity ; and 
so no more one, than three men are one man: a thing which the 
Platonic theology is utterly abhorrent from, as that which is 
inconsistent with the perfect monarchy of the umiverse, and 
highly derogatory from the honour of the supreme God and first 
cause. For example, should three suns appear in the heaven all 
at once, with co-equal splendour, and not only so, but also be 
concluded, that though at first derived (or lighted and kindled) 
from one, yet they were now all alike absolute and independent ; 
these three could not so well be thought to be one sun, as three 
that should appear gradually differing in their pace two of 
them being but the Parhelii of the other, and essentially de- 
pending on it; forasmuch as the second would be but the re- 
flected image of the first, and the third but the second refracted. 
At least those three co-equal suns could not so well be thought 
to be one thing, as the sun, and its first and secondary splendour 
(which can neither be beheld without the sun, nor the sun 
without them) might be accounted one and the eame thing.' 

The Platonists, therefore, first of all suppose such a close and 
near conjunction betwixt the three hypostases of their trinity, as 
is nowhere else to be found in the whole world.* To this pur- 
pose Plotinus: ‘Opa 82 av’réy, ob yworeSee, GAA’ Ere per’ avrov 
kal perakd ovdév' we ovd? Wuyiic cat vou’ woe 82 way rb yevva- 
_ av kat rovro ayamq, cat padtora Srav dot pdéva TO yevviicay 
kal rd yeyevunutvov’ Srav 82 Kat rd apicroy 7 Td yevvicay, 2 
avaykne obveoriy airy, we Ty érepdrnre pdvov etxuploSat, “ Tn- 
tellect is said to behold the firet good; not as if it were sepa- 
rated from it, but only because it is after it, but so as that there 
is nothing between them; as neither is there betwixt intellect 
and soul. Every thing which is begotten desires and loves that 
which begat it, capecislly when these two (that which begat and 


dent that the Platonists could not, consistently with the laws of their philosophy, hald 
the work of creation to be common to the three persons. Compare what we have 
remarked above on the controversies of the Platonists respecting the demiurgus of the 
world. 

! The learned. Doctor here too openly betrays his partiality for the opinions of those 
who maintain the three persons of the divinity to be different in order and degree, or 
as we say at the present day, inculcate a subordination in the Trinity. And the simi- 
litudes by which he attempts to illustrate this matter, if somewhat closely examined, 
are of such a nature as to verge too closely upon Sabellianism. So difficult is it, with- 
out risking offence, to compare an abstruse and incomprehensible dogma with sensible 
things. In what follows, also, there are some thinge not altogether faultless, and savour- 
ing of the Sabellian rather than the Nicene school. 

* Ennead 5. lib. 1.cap.6. [P. 488,] 
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that which is tten) are alone, and nothing besides them. 
Moreover, when that which begot is absolutely the best thing, 
that which is immediately begotten from it, must needs cohere 
intimately with it, and so as to be separated from it only by 
alterity.” Which is all one as if he should have said, that these 
three divine hypostases are so intimately conjoined together, 
and united with one another, as that they are tantum non, “ anly 
not,” the very self same. Again, the Platonists further declare, 
that these three hy postases of their trinity are adralperor, “ abso- 
lutely indivisible” and inseparable, as the azaéyaopa is adialpe- 
Tov faa the gwe, “the splendour indivisibly conjoined with the 
light,” or “sun.” Which similitude also Athanasius often makes 
use of to the same purpose. Thirdly, these Platonists seem like- 
wise to attribute to their three divine hypostases just such an 
éumreptxwpnore, “ circuminsession,” or mutual in-being, as Chris- 
tians do. For as their second and third hypostases must needs 
be in the first, they being therein virtually contained; so must 
the first likewise be make second and third; they being as it 
were but two other editions thereof; or itself gradually displayed 
and expanded. But to speak particularly, the first must needs 
be in the second, the Tagathon in the N ous; and so both of 
them really one and the same God; because the common notions 
of all mankind attribute understanding and wisdom to the Deity ; 
but according to the principles of Plato, Plotinus, and others, 
the Deity does not properly understand any where but in the 
second hypostasis, which is the Mind and Wisdom of it. And 
the Emperichoresis of the second or third hypostasis, was thus 
intimated by Plato also:* ZYogia piv xat Nove avev Wuxii¢ ovx 
dv wore yevolaSnv. Odxovy év piv ry rou Aude totic pio Ba- 
orvtuny piv Yuynv, BaoriKdy 82 vow éyylyvecSaz. Where hav- 
ing spoken of that divine Wisdom ind which orders all 
things in the world, he adds: “But Wisdom and Mind can 
never be without soul (that is, cannot act without it): where- 
fore, in the nature of Jupiter, is at once contained both a king! 

Mind and a kingly Soul. Here he makés Jupiter to be both 
the second and third hypostases of his trinity, Nous and Psyche; . 
and consequently those two to be but one God. Which Nous 
is also said to be both the yevotorne, i. e. “of the same kind,” 
and co-essential with the first cause of all things. To conclude: 
as that first Platonic hypostasis, which is itself said to be above 
Mind and Wisdom, is properly wise and understanding in the 
second; so do both the first and the second move and act in the 
third.* Lastly, all these three hypostases, Tagathon, Nous, and 


* Phileb. p. 30. f: 80.} ; 

2 In expounding thi of Plato the learned Doctor is not free from error, as 
will be manifest to any one from what we have stated at sa tt respecting the 
meaning of the word votc in the Philebus. In the first place he tells us, theese words 
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Psyche, are said by the Platonists to be one Oéiov, or “ Divi- 
nity ;” just in the same manner as the centre, immoveable dis- 
tance, and moveable circumference of a sphere, or globe, are all 
essentially one sphere. Thus Plotinus expressly, writing of the 
third hypostasis, or Psyche:* Yeuvov yap re cat 4 Puy? H Totavrn, 
olov KixAocg mpocappdrrwy Kévrpw, evOic pera xévroov avénfetc, 
dtdornua adidararoy’ otrw yap Eye Exaora, el rayaldy ric Kai Td 


a 


xévroov rake, rov voy cata xbxXov axlynrov, Puxny 2 Kata 
xbcAov xtvotpevoy ay raEee, “For this Psyche, or third hy pos- 
tasis, is a venerable and adorable thing also; it being the circle 
fitted to the centre, an indistant distance (forasmuch as it is no 
corporeal thing). For these things are just so, as if one should 
make the Tagathon, or first Good, to be the centre of the uni- 
verse; in the next place, Mind, or Intellect, to be the immove- 
able circle, or distance; and lastly, Soul to be that, which turns 
round, or the whole moveable circumference; acted by love, or 
desire.” These three Platonic hypostases therefore, seem to be 
really nothing else but infinite Goodies infinite Wisdom, and 
mfinite active Love and Power, not as mere qualities or acci- 
dents, but as substantial things, that have some kind of subordi- 
nation one to another; all concurring together to make up one 


of Plato show Jupiter to be the second and third person of the Platonic Triad: which 
any one who merely looks at the words wil perceive to be far from the case. For 
Plato neither affirms Jupiter to be vov¢ and Wuyx7}, nor voc and Wvyx1) to be in 
Jupiter. Were this passage to be understood of the three hypostases, Jupiter no 
doubt would be the first person, voc which is said to be in Jupiter the second, and 
lastly Yeux) the third. But I perceive the reason why Dr. Cudworth interprets the 
passage in this manner. He had before expounded a passage from Plato's Cratylus, 
p. 262. wherein Jupiter is called the offepring of a certain great intelligence, so as to 
make Jupiter the soul of the world. On which account, if he had here acknowledged 
Zevd¢ or Jupiter to be the first person of the Triad, he would have weakened the inter- 
pretation given by himself of the passage of the Cratylus, and would have afforded 
sufficient ground for complaint to others that every thing in Plato is uncertain. In the 
next place, he assumes it as certain and unquestionable that wovc and Wvy) in this 
passage are not only persons but divine persons, But as to the word wotc, we have 
already shown it to have the same meaning in the Philebus as cogia, ixtornun, and 
¢pdynorc, and therefore to be the designation not of a person but of a virtue and 
quality. And this is proved to be the case even from this very passage now under 
eonsideration, in which the names wove and cogia are combined. Nor ought we in 
my opinion to decide differently respecting the word yuyy. Persons accustomed to 
Plato's diction are aware that he applied the term vot to that power, or if you will, that 
part of the mind which reasons and concludes, and ¥vy2) to that part in which resides 
life and the power of motion. And as he supposes this twofold part of the mind, or as 
othess have it twofold soul, to cohere most intimately together, and to be altogether 
incapable of separation : consequently he sometimes mingles and confounds these two 
words, frequently using vevc in so wide a sense as at the same time to include in it 
the notion of Wey); and reversely employing Wvyy so as to signify vovc at the same 
time. Which he does even in this very dialogue. And such being the case, there is 
no reason why we should understand the Wuy) which that philosopher states to be in 
Jupiter, of a certain divine person. On the contrary, the following will be the plain 
and simple sense of the whole passage, and such as is demanded also by the context : 
In the supreme Deity reside not only wisdom and prudence, but also life and the 
power of effecting, moving and inciting. 

* Pp. 409. [Ennead 4, lib. 4. cap. 16. 
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Ociov, or “ Divinity,” just ad the centre, immoveable distance, 
and moveable circumference, concurrently make up one sphere. 

We have now given a full account of the true and genuine 
Platonic and Parmenidian or Pythagoric trinity;? from which 
it may clearly appear, how far it either agreeth or disagreeth 
with the Christian. First therefore, though some of the latter | 
Platonists have partly misunderstood, and partly adulterated 
that ancient Cabala of the Trinity, as was before declared, con- 
founding therein the differences between God and the creature, 
and thereby laymg a foundation for infinite polytheism; yet did 
Plato himeelf, Ast some of his genuine followers (though living 
before Christianity) approach so near to the doctrine thereof, as 
in some manner to correspond therewith, in those three funda- 
mentals before mentioned. First, in not making a mere trinity 
of names and words, or of logical notions and inadequate concep- 
tions of one and the same ching but a trinity of hypostases, or 
subsistences, or persons. Secondly, in making none of their 
three hypostases to be creatures, but all eternal, necessarily 
existent and universal ; infinite, omnipotent, and creators of the 
whole world: which is all one, in the sense of the ancients, as if 
they should have affirmed them to be Homoousian. Lastly, in 
supposing these three divine hypostases, however sometimes pa- 
ganically called three gods; to be essentially one divinity. From 
whence it may be concluded, that as Arianism is commonly sup- 
posed to approach nearer to the truth of Christianity than Plo- 
tinianism, so is Platonism undoubtedly more agreeable thereunto 
than Arianism; it being a certain middle thing betwixt that and 
Sabellianism, which in general was that mark that the Nicene 
council also aimed at. 

Notwithstanding which, there is a manifest disagreement also 
betwixt the Platonic Trinity, as declared, and the now received 
doctrine in the Christian ehureh ; consisting in a different expli- 


* The whole of this disputation, however, is made up chiefly of the sayings and 
decrees of Plotinus: and will it be possible to learn the true and genuine Platonic, 
Parmenidian, and Pythagorean doctrine of the trinity from such a writer? Not even 
Dr. Cudworth himself would say 80, who so often confesses that the junior Platonists, 
of whom Plotinus was unquestionably the leader, vitiated the pure doctrine of Plato 
respecting the Trinity, and disfigured the truth handed down to him from Moses with 
their own ridiculous conceits. But taking away Plotinus’ authority from this demon- 
stration, how are we to know that he has so far been explaining the true doctrine of 
Plato and Pythagoras? But should he perchance except Plotinus from the number 
of those Platonists whom he owns to have contaminated the genuine dogmas of Plato, 
I should wish to learn by what marks we are to distinguish between those who follow 
and those who forsake Plato, and what proof there is that Plotinus did not tamper 
with the precepts of his master. To me, at least, on accurately comparing Plato’s 
Timeus and Plotinus’ book De Tribus Principiis Archicis with each other, there 
appears so great a difference between the doctrines of the two as probably never existed 
between those of Aristotle and Plato, For specimens of which consult what we have 
above brought forward respecting the double soul attributed by Plotinus to the world, and 
the causes why some Platonists, ineluding Plotinus, called the world the third, and 
others the second god. 
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cation of the two latter points memtioned. First, because the 
Platonists dreamed of no such thing at all as one and the same 
numerical essence, or substance, of the three divine hypostases. 
And secondly, because, though they veerigelangs ry none of those 
hypostases to be creatures, but all God, yet did they assert an 
essential dependence of the second and. third upon the first, 
together with a certain ier subordination; and therefore no 
absolute co-equality. d this is the true reason, why so many 
late writers have affirmed Platonism to symbolize with Arianism, 
and the latter to have been indeed nothing else but the spawn 
of the former; merely because the Platonists did not acknow- 
ledge one and the same numerical essence, or substance of all 
their three hypostases, and asserted a gradual subordination of 
them; but chiefly for this latter ground. Upon which account 
some of the ancients also have done the like, as particularly St. 
Cyril (contra Jul lib. 1), he writing thus concerning Plato :* 
Tsewonce piv ovv ovy bywe sioawav, adda roi¢ ra ’Apselov 
wéeppovyxdory tv tow Suarpel, cal Udlornaty, trroxaSeutvac re adAf- 
Aate rae troordcete elapépa, “ Plato did not thoroughly perceive 
the whole truth of the trinity, but, in like manner with those 
who follow Arius, divided the Deity, or made a gradation in it, 
and introduced subordinate hypostases:” as elsewhere the same 
pious father aleo taxes the tonists, for not declaring the 
three hypostases of their trinity to be, in his sénse, Homoousian, 
that is, “absolutely co-equal.” But though we have alread 
proved, that Platonism can by no means be confounded wit 
Arianism, because it directly confronted the same in its main 
essentials, which were Erat quando non erat, or the second hy- 
postasis being made 2& ov dvrwy, together with its being mu- 
table and lapsable; since, according to Platonism, the Nous is 
essentially both eternal and immutable:* yet that the most 
refined Platonism differed from the now received doctrine of the 
Christian church, in respect of its gradual subordination, is a 
thing so unquestionably evident, as that it can by no means be 
dissembled, palliated, or excused. 


* P. 34. 

‘ Read our copious remarks above on the Platonism of Arius: in opposition to which 
there is no weight whatever in this passage of St. Cyril: for he does not say that Arius 
imported his errors into the Christian community from the schools of the Platonists, 
or that Arius and Plato entirely agreed in their opinions, but merely indicates a cer- 
tain affinity between the two: in short he states sufficiently clearly in the eame pas- 
sage, that the Platonic doctrine is better and purer than the Arian, and considers its 
founder, Plato, to have expressed his meaning somewhat obscurely that he might not 
fall in the same snares in which Socrates had perished: IT\sjy ody, says he, hyvéqee 
drorpérug rd dAnSicr oluat Ody, bre egy dye fon rexal reppdynxey,— el 9) 
raxa xov Thy 'Avbrov cai Merirov ypag7y ldedie, “ Neither indeed was he alto- 
gether ignorant of the truth: nay I should rather suppose he would have said and 
thought wisely,——if he had not feared the accusation of Anytus and Melitus.” And 
_ What need of many words? The very nature of the Arian and Platonic doctrine pre- 
cludes us from regarding the one to be the standard and model of the other. 
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Over and besides which, it cannot be denied, but the best of 
Plato’s followers were sometimes also further extravagant in 
their doctrine of the Trinity, and spake at random concerning it, 
and inconsistently with their own principles; especially where 
they make such a vast and disproportionate distance betwixt the 
second and third hypostases thereof; they not descending gra- 
dually and orderly, but as it were tumbling down from the 
former of them to the latter. Thus Plotinus himeelf, when 
having spoken magnificently of that soul of the world, which is 
his third hypostasis, he subjoins immediately :* ‘Opoedie 82 cat 
nuertoa, xal Srav avev trav mpoctAdSéyrwy oxorgc, AaBwy Kexa- 
Gapuévny, etphoec rd abr rimov, § hv Yuyh, “ That this soul of 
ours is also uniform (or of the same species) with that mundane 
soul; for if any one (saith he) will consider it as in itself, pure 
and naked, or stript from all things adventitious to it, he shall 
find it to be in like manner venerable.” Agreeably whereunto 
doth this same philosopher elsewhere call that mundane soul, 
axpeauripay cat adeAgyy, that is, “but the elder sister of our 
human souls.” Which, as it rankly savours of ren pride 
and arrogancy, thus to think so magnificently of themselves, and 
to equalize in a manner their own souls with that mundane soul; 
80 was it a monstrous degradation of that third hypostasis of 
their trinity, and little other than an absolute creaturizing of the 
same. For if our human soul be dpooedie¢, “ of the same kind” 
or “species” with the third hypostasis of the trinity; then is it 
not only éudrizoc, “ of like honour and dignity,” but also, in the 
language of the Christian church, duootctoc, “co-essential” with 
our human souls (as our Saviour Christ, according to the Arians 
in Athanasius,f is said to be duoobctog huay rev avipwrwy, 
*‘co-essential with us men”). From whence it will follow, that 
either that must be a creature, or else our human souls divine. 
Wherefore unless these Platonists would confine the Deity 
wholly to their first hypostasis, which would be monstrously 
absurd for them to suppoee that first eternal Mind and Wisdon, 
by which the world was made, to be a creature; they must of 
necessity make a vast leap or jump betwixt the second and third 
of their hypostases ; the former of them being that perfect Wis- 
dom which was the architect or Demiurgus of the world, whilst 
the latter is only the elder sister of all human souls. Moreover, 
these Platonists, by their thus bringing down the third hyposta- 
sis of their trinity so low, and immersing it so deeply into the 
corporeal world, as if it were the informing soul thereof, and 
i i g it to be but the elder sister of our created souls, did 
doubtless therein designedly lay a foundation for their poly- 


* Ennead 5. lib. 1. cap. 2. [P. 483.] 
+ Tom. 1. p. 557. [Libro de Sententi& Dionysius. } 
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theism and creature-worship (now vulgarly called idolatry), that 
is, for their cosmo-latry, astro-latry, and demono-latry. For 
thus much is plainly intimated in this following passage of Plo- 
tinus:* Arca rabrny 6 xdapoc bbe Sedc° Fore & kat nAtoc Sede, - 
Sre Euuyoc, kal ra GAAa aorpa, “ This whole corporeal world is 
made a god by the soul thereof. And the sun is also a god, be- 
cause animated; as likewise are all the stars therefore gods.” 
Where he afterwards adds: Tyhv 82 Seote airlay rov Seoie elvat, 
avaykn moecBurfpay Sebv a’reoy elvat, “That which is to these 

ods, or goddesses, the cause of their being gods, must needs 
itself be the elder god, or goddess.” So that this third hypostasis~ 
of the Platonic Trinity, called the mundane soul, is but a kind 
of sister goddess with the souls of the sun, moon, and stars, 
though elder indeed than they; they being all made goddesses 
by her. Where there is a confused jumble of things contradic- 
tious together; that soul of the world being at once supposed to 
be a sister to other souls, and yet, notwithstanding, to deify 
them; whereas this sisterly relation and consanguinity betwixt 
them would, of the two, rather degrade and creaturize that 
mundane soul, which is their third god, or divine hypostasis, 
than advance and deify those particular created souls. Here 
therefore we see the inconvenience of these Platonic Ba@uoi, 
“ stories,” stairs and gradations in the Deity, that it is a thing 
liable to be much abused to creature-worship and idolatry, when 
the distances are made so wide, and the lowest of the deity is 
supposed to differ but gradually only from the highest of created 
beings. And because Porphyrius trod in Plotinus’ footsteps 
here, as elsewhere, this was in all probability the true reason 
why the Arians (as- Socrates recordeth’) were by Constantine 


* P. 483. (Ennead 5. lib. 1. cap. 2 

’ 8 The epistle or rather edict of Constantine, commanding the Arians to be called 
Porphyrians, occurs in Socrates’ Histor. Eccles. lib. 1. cap. 9. p. 32. and in Gela- 
sius’ Acta Concilii Niceni, lib. 2. cap. 36. tom. 1. Conciliorum, p. 446. ed, Harduini. 
This decree is mentioned also by Athanasius in his Epist. ad. Solitariam Vitam 
Agentes, tom. 1. opp. p. 844. The epistle itself allows no one to remain im ignorance 
of the reason of this appellation: for the emperor says that they are to be branded 
with this stigma as being imitators of the manners of Porphyry : “Iv’ wy rove rpdrovg 

epipnvrat, robrwy ixwot cai ry xpoonyopiay. And what manners of Porphyry 

e is alluding to, he clearly indicates in the preceding, where he states that Porphyry 
wrote books against the Christian religion, and that Arius after his example had done 
the same. If we follow this epistle, therefore, Arius and his followers acquired the 
name of Porphyrians on account of having in public writings attacked the true and 
fundamental doctrine of Christians respecting God and the Son of God, in the same 
way as Porphyry in a specific work had assaulted the whole Christian discipline. 
This reason has been approved of generally by learned men, among whom Pet. de 
Marca, De Concordia Sacerdotii ac Imperii, lib. 2. cap. 10. sect. 10. p. 137. Joh. Alb. 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Greec. lib. 5. cap. 23. p. 309. and J. Le Clerc, Biblioth. Histor. et 
Univers. tom. 10. p. 448. deserve honourable mention: they supposing a. Porphyrian 
to be the same as a hater of Christ, and of the truth handed down from Christ. At that 
age, I suspect, in which Christians were filled with a supreme detestation of Porphyry, 
this word was applied as a term of reproach and malediction to all who were notorious 
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called Porphyrianists; not because their trinities were exactly 
the same, but because Arius and Porpbyrius did both of them 
alike (though upon different grounds) make their trinity a foun- 


for their enmity 1o Christ and his divine discipline. The most learned Urb. Godofr. 
Siberus, in his Epistol. ad Jo. Fred. Thoma, is nearly of the same opinion, although 
he explains its meaning somewhat differently, and supposes the Arians to have been 
called Porphyrians on account of their having like Porphyry acknowledged nothing 
divine in our Saviour Jesus. For he who in his doctrines denies all divinity in our 
Saviour is no other than an adversary and enemy of the Christian religion. These 
letters are extant in the Miscellan. Lipsiens. published a few years ago by the eminent 
Car. Frid. Bezoldus, tom. 1. p. 310. 

But simple and plain as is this reason for the appellation, and resting moreover on 
the epistle of the emperor himself, still it has not satisfied every one. Not long since, 
the most erudite Jo. Fred. Thomez inquired of the venerable Siberus the cause and 
origin of the name; and being answered by Siberus in the manner above stated, called 
in question the authenticity of the epistle iteelf, ibid. p. 315. In this I imagine he 
will have but few imitators, seeing that it contains no traces of imposture, and, as I 
have intimated above, is appealed to by Athanasius; not to mention, that if we reject 
the authority of this decree or epistle, the whole dispute will be reduced to most vague 
and uncertain conjectures, all the other ancient authors being silent. I have met with 
three other opinions respecting the origin of this name, which I shall briefly enumerate 
and examine: in order to ascertain whether we ought to rest content with the reason 
supplied in the epistle of Constantine or look about for a new one. The first is the 
one here rejected by Dr. Cudworth ; which supposes the Arians to have been called 
Porphyrians because they had introduced into the Christian religion the trinity of Por- 
phyrius and the Platonists. This opinion is warmly supported by Christoph. Sandius 
in lis Diss. de Aédyw seu Verbo, subjoined to his Interpretationes Paradoxe quatuor 
Evangeliorum. Amstelod. 1669.8. p. 292. and in his Nucleus Historize Ecclesiast. lib. 
2. p. 171. Ideo, says he in the latter place, Constantinus decrevit Arianos vocitandos 
Porphyrianos, quod Arius et Ariani non solum cum Porphyrianis, sed et omnibus 
aliis Platonicis et Platoni ipso eamdem de uno Deo et verbo et Spiritu Sancto defen- 
derunt doctrinam, “ Constantine ordained that the Arians should be called Porphyrians, 
because the Arians defended the same doctrine concerning one God and the Word and 
‘ the Holy Spirit, not only as Porphyry, but also all the rest of the Platonists and Plato 
himeelf.” The truth is, it was this man’s object to have it generally supposed that 
Plato’s sentiments on the divine Triad were the same as those of the earliest Christian 
fathers, who are known to have approved of Plato in many respects. But in addition 
to what we have remarked above on the dissimilitude of the Arian and Platonic doc- 
trine, there are two things which entirely demolish this conjecture. In the first place, 
Porphyry never was of that authority among the Platonists that the whole sect should 
be named after him, nor did any one in speaking of the Platonists ever make use of 
the name Porphyrians. Constantine, therefore, had he wished to accuse Arius of 
Platonic errors, would no doubt have abstained from this epithet, and would have 
named the man from Plato himself. Secondly, Constantine was so far from deeming 
Plato to have held impious notions concerning God, that he rather considered this 
philosopher to have taught more correctly on the subject of the trinity than Arius 
himself. See his Oratio ad Coetum Sanctor. cap. 9. p. 576. 577. The second opinion 
is that adopted by Dr. Cudworth: who considers Arius to have been called a Porphy- 
rian on account of his being supposed like Porphyry to have led men by his doctrine 
to the worship of many gods. hat chiefly induces me to withhold my assent from 
this is, that this reason goes too far, and pertains not only to Porphyry, but to an 
infinity of others besides him. There must necessarily have been something peculiar 
in Porpbyry, and belonging to him alone, which led the emperor to select him in par- 
ticular, and not others, as the means of stigmatizing Arius. Now the inciting of men. 
to the worship of many gods was not the crime of Porphyry alone, but common to 
a multitude of others and to the whole Platonic sect. With equal justice therefore 
the Arians might have been called by Constantine Ammonians, Plotinians, Celsians, if 
he had looked merely to this crime, nor is there any cause why he should have applied 
the name of Porphyry in particular as a designation of this sect. The third opinion 
was broached not long since by Jo. Hermann, who in his notes on Jo. Launoius’ book 
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dation for creature-worship and idolatry. But nevertheless, all 
this (as many other things) was but heedlessly and inadvertently 
written by Plotinus; he, as it were, drowsily nodding all the 
while, as it was also but supinely taken up by Porphyrius after 
him: it being plainly inconsistent with the genuine tenor of 
both their hypotheses, thus to level the third hypostasis of the 
trinity with particular created souls, and thereby to make so 
disproportionate a distance, and so vast a chasm, betwixt it and 
the second. For Plotinus himself, when in a more sober mood, 
declares that third hypostasis not to be the immediate informing 
soul of the corporeal world, but a higher separate soul, or supe- 
rior Venus, which also was the Demiurgus, the “ maker,” both 
of other souls and of the whole world. As Plato had before 
expressly affirmed him to be the Ingpirer of all life, and Creator 
of souls, or the Lord and Giver of life; and likewise declared, 
that amongst all those things which are av2owmivnc a ic ovy- 
yevij, “ congenerous and cognate with our human souls,” there is 
ovdzy roovro, “nothing any where to be found at all like unto 
it.” So that Plato, though he were also a star-worshipper and 
idolater, upon other grounds, yet in all probability would he not 
at all have approved of Plotinus’ duoedij¢ 82 Kat muerépa, “ our 
souls being of the same species with that third hypostasis of the 
divine triad;” but rather have said, in the language of the 
Psalmist: “It is he that hath made us, and not we ourselves; 
we are his people, and the sheep of his pasture.” 


De Varia Fortuna Aristotelis in Acad. Parisiensi, p. 158. considers that this appella- 
tion arose from Arius having abused the philosophy or Porphyry to confirm his own 
errors. Scilicet, says he, Porphyrius conscripeit quinque vocam iustitutionem ad 
Chrysoarum, qua egregie librum Categoriarum illustrat, At hac, quod multis vetusti- 
orum confirmari potest testimoniis, Ariani abutebantur, “‘ Porphyry wrote a treatise on 
the five words to Chrysoarus, in which he admirably illustrates the book of Categories. 
But the Arians, as can be shown by many testimonies of the earlier writers, abused 
this.” This opinion is to be commended for its ingenuity, but not for its truth. The 
book written by Porphyry to Chrysoarus I am not ignorant of ; but I have yet to 
learn what ancient author has recorded that Arius fortified his dogmas from this book 
in particular, Nay, if there were ancient testimonies extant on this matter, still it 
would appear to me incredible that the reason of this public reproach intended by him 
to be in the mouths of all men, ehould be drawn by the emperor from a book which 
none but doctors and philosophers were acquainted with, and of which the common 
people knew absolutely nothing. Constantine would have called Arius an Aristotelian 
rather, if he had wished to brand the man by an opprobious epithet for his insane love 
of dialectics: for we learn from many authors that he set the highest value upon the 

recepts aud logical subtleties of Aristotle. See Epiphanius, Heres. 69. sect. 69. p. 

95. It is better, if I am not completely mistaken, to rest satisfied with the reason 
expressed in Constantine's letter than to rush headlong into new conjectures without 
any authorities for our guidance. 

* I. The doctrine formerly inculcated by the Platonists on the origin of our souls from 
the soul of the world is altogether false and dangerous. Still, provided they had 
taught any thing sound and excellent on other subjects, I should not on account of this 
opinion alone accuee this sect of consummate and insufferable arrogance. For many 

the Christian fathers, both ancient and modern, though otherwise highly deserving 
men, were tinctured with the same error. Persons even moderately versed in the 


- 
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N otwithstanding all which, a Christian Platonist, or Platonic 
Christian, would, in all probability, apologize for Plato himself, 
and the ancient and most genuine Platonists and Pythagoreans, 
after this manner.’ First, that since they had no scriptures, 
councils, nor creeds, to direct their steps in the darkness of this 
mystery, and to confine their language to a regular uniformity ; 
but theologized all freely and boldly, and without any scrupu- 
losity, every one according to his own private apprehensions; it 
is no wonder at ‘all, if they did not only speak many times 
unadvisedly and inconsistently with their own sainciplce, but 
also plainly wander out of the right path. And that it ought 
much rather to be wondered at, that living so long before 
Christianity, as some of them did, they should in so abstruse a 
point and dark a mystery, make so near an approach to the 
Christian truth afterwards revealed, than that they should any 
where fumble or fall short of the accuracy thereof: they not only 
extending the true and real Deity to three hypostases, but also 
calling the second of them, Adyoy, “ Reason” or “ Word” too 


monuments of the ancients are aware that many of the early fathers of the church did 
not hesitate to affirm, according to the words of Virgil, Georg. lib. 4. ver. 220: 


; Esse nobis partem divine mentis et haustus 
° ZEthereos, . 


and to call our souls portions of the divine essence. See Lactantius, Instit. Divinar. 
lib, 2. cap. 12. p. 239. lib. 7. cap. 5. and cap. 10. p. 794. and 824. Arnobius, Adv. 
Gentes, lib. 2. p. 67. Synesius, Ep, 105. p. 248. opp. not to speak of almost the whole 
body of Mystics, who held this doctrine in the highest reverence. See Pet.: Poiret, 
(conomie Divine, tom. 1. cap. 10. sect. 24. p. 277. Now I cannot suppose them all 
to have falien into this error by reason of excessive pride, being convinced that most of 
them were led into it by the force and influence of other opimions which they had 
rashly adopted. II. What the learned Doctor advances in excuse of Plotinus and 
Porphyry, and in extenuation of their error respecting the origin of souls, is of less 
weight than he suppoees. For although these philosophers invented a twofold soul of 
the world, one mundane, the other supramundane, and derived the souls of men: from 
the properly mundane soul, stil] they associated these two souls of the world so closely 
and intimately together, that what pertains to one must necessarily pertain alao to the 
other. 

7 That the learned Doctor himself lies concealed under this character of Platonic 
Christian, bas both long ago been observed by others, and is shown by the history and 
circumstances of the age in which he lived. At that time the Platonic philosophy was 
much studied in the university of Cambridge, and most of the theologians there, Wilkins, 
Witchcote, H. More, Cudworth, Worthington, were immoderately devoted to it. See 
Burnet’s History of his own Time, book 2. year 1661. p. 186. 187. Dr. Cudworth 
therefore was himself a Platonic Christian, and is here defending not so much another's 
as his own cause. But other English theologians, and in my opinion with some 
reason, disapproved of and publicly censured this immoderate love of Platonism, fear- 
ing that many errors would arise from it. See Sam. Parker’s Impartial Censure of the 
Platonic Philosophy, Oxon. 1660.4. I hope to say more in the Preface on this 
subject, which is of much importance towards gaining an insight into the opinions of 
Dr. Cudworth and other English theologians of that period. As the learned Doctor, 
however, in this comparison of the Platonic and Christian Trinity, assumes all that 
he has hitherto advanced on the nature and character of the Platonic triad as true, i# 
will be necessary to revert sometimes to the remarks, which we have here and there 
made to show its weakness and fallacy. 
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(as well as Nov», “ Mind ” or “ Intellect”) and likewise the Son 
of the first hypostasis, or Father ; and affirming him to be the 
Anmoupyde and Alrov, “ Artificer and Cause of the whole 
world;” and lastly describing him, as the scripture doth, to 
be the image, the figure and character, and the splendour or 
brightness of the first. This, I say, our Christian Platonist 
supposes to be much more wonderful, that this so great and 
abstruse a mystery, of three eternal hypostases in the Deity, 
should thus by pagan philosophers, so long before Christianity, 
have been asserted, as the principal and original of the whole 
world; it being more indeed than was acknowledged by the 
Nicene fathers themselves; they then not so much as determin- 
ing that the Holy Ghost was an hypostasis, much less that he 
was God.® 


8 Many I fear will consider this as a great injustice done to the Nicene fathers, I 
shall content myself with saying that these words seem to have escaped the learned 
Doctor unawares. The word trdoracic, it is true, does not occur in the Nicene 
creed, neither is the name @edc added to the words eic rd wvtipa rd Eyov. See 
the creed itself as exhibited by Athanasius in his Epistola ad Jovianum de Fide, 
tom. 1. opp. p. 247. But I should by no means be disposed on that account to deny 
that the Nicene fathers held the Holy Ghost to be either a person ora God. The 
fact of their associating the Holy Ghost with the Father and Son, and wishing men to 
believe in the Holy Ghost equally as in the Father and Son, is, if I am not altogether 
mistaken, a sufficient proof that the Holy Ghost was considered by them an hypostasis 
or person. If the Father and Son were held by this council to be persons, which no 
one can for a moment question, the same must be supposed of the Holy Ghost, which 
it associates with these two persons. And pray what would be the force of the 
phrase: I believe in the Holy Ghost, if the Holy Ghost were not a person, but 
merely a certain notion or virtue of God? Is it credible that men in their senses 
would have taught their brethren to put firm trust in a certain notion or divine perfec- 
tion, not different from the nature itself of God? Of the divinity of the Holy Ghost, 
the Nicene fathers, I confess, have spoken somewhat too obscurely. Nota few of the 
ancients, I am aware, purposely abstained from using the name God, when speak- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, as has been shown by numerous examples by Dion. Petaviua, 
Dogm. Theolog. tom. 2. lib. 1. De Trinitate, cap. 14. p. 63. and by Thom. Ittigius, in 
the Opuscula Varia, edited by Christ. Ludovicus Lips. 1714. 8. p. 415. 417. and whether 
the Nicene fathers wished to follow in their footsteps, I shal! not undertake to deter- 
mine. But their faith in my opinion is sufficiently cleared by this, that they did not 
prefix the word @edc to that part of their profession either in which they enjoin us to 
believe in Jesus Christ, but wrote simply: Kai ele roy tva Kuptoy 'Incoty Xpicroy; 
although afterwards, on account of the Arians, whose errors in particular they were 
opposing, they inculcate more at large concerning the divinity of the Son of God. 
For it follows from it, that the words, moredopew ele iva Ody, standing at the 
beginning of the formula, pertain to all the three persons, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, and therefore that the fathers sufficiently clearly declared the Deity to be com- 
mon to the three Persons, Indeed, by repeating the word ede with each of the Persons, 
it was to be feared that they might seem to some to introduce not three Persons so 
much as three Gods: but to name God once, and afterwards distinguish three persons, 
is openly to profess that which ancients as well as moderns so often rightly inculcate, 
that piay pvdoty, “ there is one divine nature,” but rpeic dy pig pice: vroordacee, 
“three Persons in one nature.” These remarks have been considered necessary, on 
account of those who, even in the present day, to give countenance to their own errors, 
are continuslly appealing to the Nicene council, which they rashly tell us has deter- 
mined nothing certain. This, however, is an old accusation, and was long ago put forth 
by the Macedonians and others, that the bishops assembled at Nice left it open for any 
one to form what opinion he pleased respecting the Holy Spirit. But it was also 
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But particularly as to their gradual subordination of the 
second hypostasis to the first, and of the third to the first and 
second ; our Platonic Christian, doubtless, would therefore plead 
them the more excusable, because the generality of Christian 
doctors, for the first three hundred years after the apostles’ times, 

lainly asserted the same; as Vostin Martyr, Athenagoras, 
Tatianus, Irenzus, the author of the Recognitions, Tertullian, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Gregorius Thaumaturgus, Dio- 
nysius of Alexandria, Lactantius, and many others.? All whose 
testimonies because it would be too tedious to set down here, we 
shall content ourselves only with one of the last mentioned :* 
Et Pater et Filius Deus est; sed ille quasi exuberans fons, hic 
tanquam defluens ex eo rivus: Ile tanquam sol, hic tanquam 
radius & sole porrectus, “ Both the Father and the Son is God; 
but he as it were an exuberant fountain, this as a stream derived 
from him: he like to the sun, this like to a ray extended from 
the sun.”'° And though it be true that Athanasius,' writing 
against the Arians, does appeal to the tradition of the ancient 
church, and, amongst others, cites Origen’s testimony too; yet 
was this only for the eternity and divinity of the Son of God, 
but not at all for such an absolute co-equality of him with the 
Father, as would exclude all dependence, subordination and 
inferiority ; those ancients so unanimously agreeing therein, that 
they are by Petavius® therefore taxed for Platonism, and having 


promptly met by the vigilance of the orthodox fathers. We have evidence of both in 
the Synodica Amphilochii Iconiensis Epistola, published since Dr. Cudworth’s time 
by Jo. Bapt. Cotelerius in the Monumenta Ecclesis Greece, tom. 2. p. 99, and included 
also by Jo. Harduinus in Concilorum, tom. 9. p. 798. from which} we shall extract a 
few words corroborative of some of the things that we have stated : Learynpévov 82, 
says Amphilochies, in Cotelerius, p. 101. rnyvicatra rov card rd rvedpa Sqrnpa- 
tog’ dtd rovro wiarbrepoy piv oddity mpociBecar roic ply roi ye cuverwe dva- 

tywoxovoy abrapene Kai} wepi rob mvedparog ty lxtivy rg xiore didaccaXia® 
worep sic Tartpa rai Yidy miorebey, oftrw cal tig rd Iveipa moreveay ioypa- 
ray, unre éripay rivd gboty imeccdyorrec Ty Stig cal paxapig rpidde, pHre Te THY 
éx rij¢ rptddoc droréuvoyrec, ele ry rijg wiorewe ExOeory, “ The question respecting 
the Holy Ghost being at that time at rest, they therefore added nothing more. But to 
intelligent readers the doctrine concerning the Holy Ghost contained in that creed 
will seem sufficient. For they taught, that as we believe in the Father and the Son, 
so ought we to believe in the Holy Ghost, neither introducing any other nature into 
the divine and blessed Trinity, nor cutting off any thing from the Trinity in that 
exposition of faith.” 

® Besides Petavius, G. Bull has produced and illustrated the testimonies of all these 
in his Defensio Fidei Niceene, sect. 4, entitled, De Subordinatione Filii ad Patrem, ut 
ad sui Originem ac Principium, p. 251. &c. opp. Whether, however, these 
have all the force they are supposed to have is very doubtful, and affords matter for 
longer discussion than we have here an opportunity of entering into. 

* Instit. lib. 4. cap, 29. [P. 514.] 

10 The first words of this passage adduced from Lactantius, namely: Et Pater et 
Filius Deus est, do not expressly occur in that author. I would not deny, however, 
that he states the same in other words in that place. 

1 See his book or epistle De Synodi Nicene contra Heresem Arianam Decretis, 
tom. 1. opp. 277. 

3 See lib. 1. De Trinitate, cap. 3. p. 20, and cap. 4. p. 24. tom, 2, Dogm. Theologicor. 
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by that means corrupted the panty of the Christian faith, iu this 
article of the Trinity. Which, how it can be reconciled with 
those other opinions of ecclesiastic tradition being a rule of 
faith, and the impossibility of the visible church's erring in any 
fundamental point, cannot easil be understood. However, this 
eneral tradition or consent of the Christian church, for three 
undred years together after the apostles’ times, though it cannot 
justify the Platonists in any thing discrepant from the scrip- 
ture, yet may it in some measure doubtless plead their excuse, 
who fad no scripture revelation at all to guide them herein ; 
and so at least make their error more tolerable or pardonable. 
Moreover, the Platonic Christian would further apologize for 
these pagan Platonists after this manner: That their intention 
in thus subordinating the hypostases of their trinity was plainly 
no other, than to exclude thereby a plurality of co-ordinate and 
independent gods, which they supposed an absolute co-equalit 
of them would infer. And that they made only such subordi- 
nation of them, as was both necessary to this purpose, and unavoid- 
able; the juncture of them being in their opinion so close, that 
there was, pndty perakd, “nothing interiediona* or that could 
possibly be thrust in between them. But now again, on the 
other hand, whereas the only ground of the co-equality of the 
persons in the holy Trinity is, because it cannot well be con- 
ceived, how they should otherwise all be God; since the essence 
of the Godhead, being absolute perfection, can admit of no 
degrees ; these Platonists do on the contrary contend, that 
notwithstanding that dependence and subordination, which they 
commonly suppose in these hypostases, there is none of them, 
for all that, to be accounted creatures, but that the general 
essence of the Godhead, or the uncreated nature, truly and pro- 
perly belongeth to them all: according to that of Porphyrius 
before cited: “Aypi rorwy vroordcewv rhv Selov mpoeAGeiv ovolar, 
‘The essence of the Godhead proceedeth to three hypostases.” 
Now these Platonists conceive, that the essence of the Godhead, 
as common to all the three hypostases of their trinity, consisteth 
(besides perfect intellectuality) in these following things: First, 
in being eternal, which, as we have already shown, was Plato's 
distinctive character betwixt God and the creature. That what- 
soever was eternal, is therefore uncreated; and whatsoever was 
not eternal, is a creature. He by eternity meaning, the having 
not only no beginning, but also a permanent duration. Again, 
in having not a contingent but necessary existence, and there- 
fore being absolutely undestroyable ; which perhaps is included 
also in the former. Lastly, in being not particular but universal, 
tv xat wayra, “one and all things,” or that which comprehends 
the whole; which is all one as to say, in being infinite and 
omnipotent, and the creator of the whole world. ow, say these 
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Platonists, if any thing more were to be added to the tas 
essence of the Godhead besides this, then must it be self-exist- 
ence, or to be underived from any other, and the first original: 
principle, and cause of all: but if this be made so essential to 
the Godhead, or uncreated nature, as that whatsoever is not 
thus originally of itself, is therefore ipso facto to be detruded 
and thrust down into the rank of creatures; then must both the 
second and third hypostases, as well in the Christian as the Pla- 
tonic Trinity, upon this supposition, needs be creatures, and not 
God; the second deriving its whole being and godship from the 
first; and the third, both from the first and second; and so 
neither first nor second being the cause of all things. But it is 
unquestionable to these Platonists, that whatsoever is eternal, 
necessarily existent, infinite, and omnipotent, and the creator 
of all things, ought therefore to be religiously worshipped and 
adored sao , by all created beings. Wherefore, this essence 
of the Godhead, that belongeth to all the three hypostases, 
being, as all other essences, perfectly indivisible, it might be 
well affirmed, according to Platonic grounds, that all the three 
divine hypostases (though having some subordination in them 

yet in this sense are co-equal, they being all truly and alike Go 

or uncreated. And the Platonists thus distinguishing betwixt 
ovola and wmrdéoracic, “the essence of the Godhead,” and the 
“distinct hypostases” or “ personalities” theseof, and making 
the first of them to be common, general and universal, are not 
without the consent and approbation of the orthodox fathers 
herein; they determining likewise, that in the Deity, essence or 
substance differs from hypostasis, as ro xorwdy from ré xa? 
Exaorov, “that which is common and general differs from that 
which is singular and individual.” Thus, besides many others, St. 
Cyril: “Hy tye ceadopay rd yevic, i eldog, iwio 1d aropov, 
tabrny 4 ovola wod¢ Tov twoaracy Exe, “The essence or sub- 


? I am afraid the learned Doctor's memory is in fault here and has named 
St. Cyril instead of Theodoret: for I find these very words in Theodoret, Dialog. 1. 
adv. Hereses, entitled “Arperroc, not far from the beginning, tom. 2. p. 297. The 
mistake was the more easy as the same thing is said by St. Cyril, although in other - 
words, and in a different way, Dialog. 1. de Trinitate, p. 408. tom. 5. opp. ed. Auberti. 
Peace be with the ashes of those excellent men who formerly were satisfied with this 
distinction : for I acknowledge they possessed s mind devoted to rectitude and truth. 
But I regret that they did not either altogether abstain from such like subtleties, or at 
least employ more caution in explaining them. For from this distinction of odcia 
and jardoraatc, those seek no slight support to their opinion, who wish us to believe that 
the Nicene doctors professed one God in genus or species only, but not in number, 
that is, three equal Gods. Certainly, whoever chooses to look to the, words rather 
than the intention of those Doctors, may with some plausibility reason as follows: 
There is as much difference between ovcia and dwdcracic as between genus and 
individual. In God, therefore, there are three individuals, which, however, are com- 
prised in one genus: and consequently the three Persons in the divinity differ in the 
‘same way as Peter, Paul and John, who are three individuals, having however but 
one genus, namely human nature. But of this elsewhere. 
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stance of the Deity differs from the hypostasis, after the same 
manner as a genus or species differs from an individuum.” So 
that, as well according to these fathers as the Platonists, that 
essence or substance of the Godhead, which all the three persons 
agree in, is not singular, but generical or universal; they both 
supposing each of the persons also to have their own numerical 
essence. Wherefore, according to this distinction, betwixt the 
essence or substance of the Godhead, and the particular hypos- 
tases (approved by the orthodox fathers), neither Plato, nor any 
intelligent Platonist, would scruple to subscribe that form of the 
- Nicene council, that the Son or Word is dnoo0dct0¢, “ co-essen- 
tial,” or “con-substantial,” and “co-equal” with the Father. 
And we think it will be proved afterwards, that this was the 
very meaning of the Nicene council itself, that the Son was 
therefore co-essential or con-substantial with the Father, merely 
because he was God, and not a creature. 

Besides which, the genuine Platonists would doubtless acknow- 
ledge also all the three hypostases of their trinity to be homo- 
ousian, co-essential or con-substantial, yet in a farther sense than 
this; namely, as being all of them one O¢toy, or “ Divinity.” 
For thus, besides that passage of Porphyrius before cited, may 
these words of St. Eyril be understood concerning them: * 
Méypt rpiwy vropracewy tiv ovaiay Tov Osov *ovahxev isyu- 
piGovra, “ That, according to them, the essence of God extend- 
eth to three hypostases, or comprehendeth three hypostases in 
it:” that is, not only so as that each of these three is God; but 
also that they are not so many separate and divided Gods, but 
all of them together one God or divinity. For though the Pla- 
tonists, as Pagans, being not so scrupulous in their ae as 
we Christians are, do often call them three Gods, and a first, 
second, and third God; yet notwithstanding, as philosophers, did 
they declare them to be one Qciov or divinity; and that, as it 
seems, upon these several accounts following. First, because 
they are indivisibly conjoined together, as the splendour is indi- 
visible from the sun. -And then, because they are mutuall 
inexistent in each other, the first being in the second, and bot 
first and second in the third. And lasth , because the entireness 
of the whole divinity is made up of all these three together, 
which have all play évépyeav, “one and the same energy” or 
“action” ad extra. And therefore, as the centre, radious dis- 
tance, and moveable circumference, may be all said to be co- 
essential to a sphere; and the root, stock, and ade or branches, 
co-essential to an entire tree; so, but in a much more perfect 
sense, are the Platonic “'Tagathon,” “ Nous,” and ‘ Psyche,” 
co-essential to that éy rw ravri Seiov, “that divinity in the 


* Contra Julian. lib. 8, p.- 270. 
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whole universe.” Neither was Athanasius® a stranger to this 
notion of the word épuoodstog also, he affirming: * Ta cAfpara 
épvobcia Kal adtaloera efvat rij¢ auméXov, “That the branches 
are co-essential with, and indivisible from the vine ;” and illus- 
trating the Trinity by that similitude. Neither must it be 
thought that the whole Trinity is one, after the very game 
manner that each single person thereof is in itself one, for then 
should there be a trinity also in each person. Nor that it is 
so called undivided, as if three were not three in it (which were 
to make the mystery contemptible): but because all the three 
hypostases, or persons, are indivisibly and inseparably united to 
each other, as the sun and the splendour, and really but one God. 
Wherefore, though there be some subordination of hypostases, 
or persons, in Plato’s trinity (as it is commonly represented), 
yet this is only ad intra, “within the Deity” itself, in their 
relation to one another, and as compared amongst themselves ; 
but ad extra, “outwardly,” and to us, are they all one and the 
same God, concurring in all the same actions; and in that respect, 
without any srisuality, because in identity there cah be no 
inequality. 
’ Furthermore, the Platonic Christian would, in favour of these 
Platonists, urge also, that, according to the principles of Chris- 
tianity itself, there must of necessity be some dependence and 
subordination of the persons of the Trinity, in their relation to 
one another; a priority and posteriority, not only rd&ewc, but 
also a€twparoc, of “dignity ” as well as “ order,” amongst them. 
First, because that which is originally of itself, and underived 
from any other, must needs have some superiority and preemi- 
nence over that which derives its whole being and godship from 
it, as the second doth from the first alone, and the third from the 
first with the second. Again, though all those three hypostases, 
or persons, be alike omnipotent ad extra, or “outwards,” yet 
ad intra, inwards,” or ‘‘ within the Deity itself, are they not so; 
the Son not being able to beget the Father, nor the Holy Ghost 
to produce either Father or Bon ; and therefore neither of these 
two latter is absolutely the cause of all things, but only the first. 
And upon this account was that first of these three hy posta 


5 It is not true, that St. Athanasius makes use of this similitude of the vine to 
illustrate the doctrine of the Trinity. He is there disputing against the Arians, who 
maintained the Son of God to be dpootcio¢ with us, and for proof appealed to the 
saying of our Saviour, John xv. 1. To refute these, he contends that this passage per- 
tains to his human not his divine nature, and points out our own affinity in body with 
Christ our Saviour: “Qowep tori rd cAjpara dpoovora rijg aprédou cai LE abriig 
otrwe Kai nueic Gpoyeryy rd owpara txopey TP owpate rov Kupiov, “ As the 
branches are from the vine and co-essential with it, so we also have bodies of the same 
kind as the body of the Lord.” By this comparison, therefore, Athanasius is not 
ee the nature of the divine Triad, but the relation and affinity of our bodies 
to Christ. 

* De Sent. Dionys. p. 556, [Tom. 1. opp.] 
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(who is the original fountain of all) by Macrobius styled,® omni- 
potentissimus Deus, “the most omnipotent God ;” he therein im- 
plying the second and third hypostases, Nous and Psyche, to be 
omnipotent too, but not in a perfect equality with him, as within 
the Deity they are compared together: however ad extra or 
“ outwardly,” and to us, they being all one, are equally omni- 
potent. And Plotinus writeth also to the same purpose :* Ei 
réXady tore td mowrov, cat divauic 4) wpwTn, Sei wavTwy TawY 
évrwy Ouvarwrarov elva, &c., “If the first be absolutely perfect, 
and the first power, then must it needs be the most powerful of 
all beings; other powers only imitating and partaking thereof.” 
And accordingly hereunto would the Platonic Christian further 
pretend, that there are sundry places in the Scripture which do 
not a little favour some subordination and priority both of order 
and dignity, in the persons of the Holy Trinity; of. which none 
is more obvious than that of our Saviour Christ, “ My Father. 
is greater than I:” which to understand of his humanity only, 
seemeth to be less reasonable, because this was no news at all, 
that the eternal God, the Creator of the whole world, should be 
eater than a mortal man, born of a woman. And thus do 
ivers of the orthodox fathers, as Athanasius himself, St. Basil, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, and St. Chrysostom, with several others 
of the Tatts interpret the same to have been spoken, not of 
the humauity, but the divinity of our Saviour Christ.7 Inso- 


* In Somnium Scipionis, lib. 1. cap. 17. p. 87. 
pe * P. 517. [Ennead 5. lib. 4. cap. 1.] 

7 The passages of the ancient doctors, who have not scrupled to refer this saying of 
our Saviour to his divine nature, have been collected by Dion. Petavius, Dogm. 
Theolog. tom. 2. lib. 2. de Trinitate, cap. 2. p. 70, &c., Sam. Clarke in his celebrated 
work, The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, p. 141. and Mich. Lequien, in his notes, 
Ad Damasceni lib, 1. De Orthodoxa Fide, p. 1386. Also those of such as consider 
Christ to be speaking here of his human nature, are pointed out by the same Petavius, 
ibid. sect. 11. p. 73. [See Wolle, Hermeneutica N. T. p. 163. &c.] For my own part, 
I approve of neither interpretation. For, putting other things out of the question, 
our Saviour is manifestly speaking here of his whole person, and not separating one. 
nature from the other. Although, to tell the truth, most of the ancient interpreters 
who applied the words of Christ to his human nature, do not appear to have supposed, 
as Dr. Cudworth imagines them to have done, that the human nature is here compared 
simply and absolutely with the divine, but that the Son of God is called inferior to the 
Father, by reason of his having assumed the human nature, and clothed himself ia 
human flesh. See the authorities collected by J. Casp. Suicer, in his Thesaur. Eccles. 
tom. 2. p. 1368. Neither, as the learned Doctor seems to suppose, did those who sought 
to discover the sense of this saying, confine themselves to these two interpretations. For 
other interpretations of the ancients have already been enumerated by Photius, Epis- 
tolar. 226. p. 262. who himself has struck out a new and altogether singular one, and 
considers Christ to have spoken not according to the truth, but agreeably to the notion 
and opinion of his disciples at that time imbued with numerous errors. The thoughts 
of certain later writers, most of whom however differ in words rather than in sentiment, 
I shall pass over, contenting myself with the mention of only one, Fred. Adolph. Lam- 
pius, a very recent and most erudite interpreter, who would persuade us that the words 
are to be underst vad de ea officii Christi mediatorii parte, qua defunctus est, antequam 
ad dextram’ patiis exaltaretur, ‘‘ of that part of Christ’s mediatorial office discharged 
by him before he was exalted to the right hand of the Father,” Comm. in Johann. 
tom. 2. p. 191. For my part, I think these eminent men would have found less diffi- 
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much that Petavius himself,* expounding the Athanasian creed, 
writeth in this manner: Pater major Filio, mté et catholicé 
pronuntiatus est a plerisque veterum ; et origine prior sine repre- 
hensione dici solet, “ The Father is, in a right catholic manner, 
affirmed by most of the ancients to be greater than the Son; 
and he is commonly said also, without reprehension, to be before 
him in respect of original.” Whereupon he concludeth the 
true meaning of that creed to be this, than no person in the 
Trinity is greater or less than other, in respect of the essence of 
the Godhead common to them all; Quia vera Deitas in nullo 
esse aut minor aut major potest, “Because the true Godhead 
can be nowhere greater or less ;” but that, notwithstanding, there 
may be some inequality in them, as they are hic Deus, and hec 
persona; “this God,” and “that person.” It is true indeed, 
that many of those ancient fathers do restrain and limit this in- 
equality only to the relation of the pereons one to another, as 


culty in this passage, and would have more easily repressed the Arians and others who 
abused it, if they had not chosen to consider it apart from the context, instead of com- 
paring and combining it with the preceding words. Our Saviour had said: that his 
departure from this earth to the heavenly Father would be an occasion for joy rather 
than for sorrow to his friends, if they really loved him, and subjoins the following 
reason: “Or: 6 warnp pov peifwy pov ior. These words therefore contain the 
reason, why Christ was to be congratulated on account of his departure from the earth. 
Now, I wish all reasonable men to judge whether this reason can be any other than the 
change from a state of misery and wretchedness to a far more glorious and happy 
state. Hence, our blessed Lord’s meaning, I am convinced, is simply this: “ There 1s 
no cause for your being grieved at my going to the Father: for the Father is placed in 
far greater glory and felicity than I now am ; of whose glory, when taken away from 
hence, I shall be made partaker.” Nor does the word pelZwy preclude this interpre- 
tation. For any one having even a slight acquaintance with the Greek language is 
aware that this word in its metaphorical sense can imply not only superiority of nature 
and dignity, but of glory, splendour, and felicity. Petavius, I observe, ibid. sect. 12, 
p. 73. 74. makes Calvin and Beza to be principal supporters of this opinion ; but he 
either incorrectly represented the meaning of these men, or shamefully suffered himself 
to be led away by his anxiety to censure what he calls the heretics, when he wrote that 
this explication accords with the opinion of those ancient doctors who maintained 
that Christ’s words were to be understood of his human nature. There is certainly a 
wide difference between those who hold Christ to be inferior to the Father as regards 
his human nature, and those who assert that the Father is called greater than Christ, 
because at that time he was superior to him in glory and felicity. Of our own coun- 
trymen, Henr. Bened. Slarck, in his Note Selecte ad Difficiliora N. T. Loca, Lipeisze, 
1724. 4. p. 109. according to the testimony of Joh. Christoph. Wolf, Cura Philol. 
ad N. T. p. 946. does not dissent from this opinion. This explication, however, is so 
plain and simple, that it has occurred no doubt to many others, whose suffrages time 
will not permit us at present to collect. Whoever wishes, therefore, to judge of the 
value of the other explications of this passage, let him adopt this as a rule: Every 
interpretation that assigns either no reason at all or an insufficient one, why Christ was 
to be congratulated on account of his return to heaven, ought to be rejected. 
According to which standard, if we examine the opinion of the Arians or that 
of the ancient fathers, to which Dr. Cudworth here attaches some importance, 
we shall easily perceive the fallacy of both. For what sort of reasoning would 
this be: Rejoice at my going to the Father: for I am much inferior to the 
Father in nature, degree, order, and dignity?) Away with the Platonic Christian, who 
is here imagined to be speaking, if he is able to adduce nothing from Scripture except 
this passage in support of his opinion. 
* De Trinitate, p. 863. 
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the Father's begetting, and the Son’s being begotten by the 
Father, and the Holy Ghost proceeding from both; they 
seeming to affirm that there is otherwise a perfect equalit 
amongst them. Nevertheless several of them do extend this 
difference further also, as for example, St. Hilary, a zealous op- 
r of the Arians, he in his book of Synods writing thus :* 
Siguis unum dicens Deum, Christum autem Deum, ante secula 
Filium Dei, obsecutum Patri in creatione ompium, non con- 
fitetur, anathema sit. And again, Non exequamus vel confor- 
mamus Filium Patri, sed subjectum intelligimus. And Athana- 
sius himself, who is commonly accounted the very rule of 
orthodoxality in this point, when he doth so often resemble the 
Father to the fALoc, or to the gue, the “sun,” or the “ original 
light,” and the Son to the amraéyacpya, the “splendour” or 
“brightness of it,” (as likewise doth the Nicene council and the 
Scripture itself;) he seems hereby to imply some dependence of 
the second upon the first, and subordination to it; especially 
when he declareth, that the three persons of the Trinity are not 
to be looked upon asa three principles, nor to be resembled to 
three suns, but to the sun and its splendour, and its derivative 
light :* Ovs? ydo rpsic apyde eioayouev, iret unde rorev HAlwv 
vreviueba tiv eixdva, aAAa HAtov cal awatyacua, cat tv rd 2G 
nAlov év T@ amwavydopuart dw¢' otrw play aoyjv oldauev, “ For 
it appears from the similitude used by us, that we do not intro- 
duce three principles (as the Marcionists and Manicheans did ;) 
we not comparing the Trinity to three suns, but only to the sun 
and its splendour; so that we acknowledge only one principle.” 


% These words it is true are to be met with in St. Hilary, De Synodis seu de Fide 
Orientalium, p. 1178. 1182. opp. ed. Bened. They are not his own, however, but the 
decrees of the Sirmian Council in the year 357, against Plotinus, translated by him 
from the Greek, and illustrated. The former words constitute the third canon of this 
council, the latter are part of the eighteenth. See Joh. Harduini Concilia, tom. 1. 
p. 702. 703. 704. But as St. Hilary approves of these laws of the Sirmian Council, 
it is fair to attribute to him the sentiment contained in them. In both canons those 
Sirmian fathers speak very incautiously, not to use a harsher term, and in words at least 
detract from the glory and majesty of our Saviour. 

* Contra Ar. Or. p. 467. [Tom. 1. opp.] 

® This passage will be of little avail to those who maintain that Athanasius held 
the Father and the Son to be widely different and dissimilar. Those who have treated 
of the laws of interpretation tell us, that comparisons made use of by authors are not 
to be stretched further thun their purpose requires: which rule, if applied to this pas- 
sage, will divest it of all suspicion of error. Athanusius is disputing against those who 
charged the orthodox Christians with introducing three gods, and among other things 
brings against them the similitude now in question, from which he affirms it to be 
evident that the charge is without foundation, By this comparison, therefore, he 
merely wishes to expose the grievous mistake of those who proclaim that the three 
persons of Christians are so many gods ; but by no means intended to show by it what 
difference there is between the Futher and the Son. Those who expound Athana- 
sius’ meaning, cannot fairly go beyond these limits unless they wish to offend against 


that well-known precept of the critics, which tells them in every similitude to attend 
to what is called the third term of the comparison. 
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As also where he approves of this of Dionysius of Alexandria,* 
‘O 8 ye Oede aldvov tort due, odre aoGauEvor, ore AHESv wore’ 
ovKouy alwvov wodoxerrat kal abveotiy avTy TO atabyacua, 
avapxov Kal aevyevtc mpopatvduevoy avbrov, “ God is an eternal 
light, which never began, and shall never cease to be; wherefore 
there is an eternal splendour also co-existent with him, which 
had no beginning neither, but was always generated by him, 
shining out before him.” For if the Son of God be as the 
splendour of the sun aeryevijc, “always generated,” then must he 
needs have an essential dependence upon the Father, and subor- 
dination to him. And this same thing further appears from ~ 
those other resemblances, which the same Dionysius maketh, of 
the Father and the Son, approved in like manner also by 
Athanasius; viz., to the fountain and the river; to the root and 
the branch; to the water and the vapour; for so it ought to be 
read, ddaroc, and not wveduaroc,’° as appeareth from his book of 


* P. 565, [Lib.de Sententia Dionys. contra Arian. tom. 1. 

10 The passage of Athanasius here corrected by the learned Doctor, is from his book, 
De Sententia Dionysii, p. 565. tom. 1. opp. Kal rd wapadelypara dt rig xnyiic 
cal row worapod, cai, rig pi=nce, cal rov Bdacrov, cal rov wxvedparoc, cai ric 
adrpidog, caraoxive rode Xptoropayouc, robvayria SpvAXovyrag Kar’ avrod, 
“For these similitudes of the fountain and the river, the root and the branch, the 
breath and the vapour, put to shame the foes of Christ spreading adverse reports against 
him” (Dionysius). From this passage Dr. Cudworth would exclude the word yed- 
pearoc and read Sdarog in its stead : in my opinion, however, no alteration ought to 
be made in it. For among the resemblances of Dionysius by which he was accustomed 
to illustrate the doctrine of the divine Triad, and the generation of the Son from the 
Father, there is one also drawn from the breath of the mouth, or rvevdpa, and vapour. 
This will be manifest to any one who attentively examines the following words of 
Dionysius, which are preserved by Athanasius, De Sententia Dionysii, tom. I. opp. 
p- 560. Dwrdc piv dbvrog rov Sevt, 6 Xpicrog boriv dmabyacpa’ TINEY’- 
MATOS dé dvrog, (rvedpa yap, gnoiv, 6 Jedc) avardywo wWadty 56 Xpicrog 
7ATMI'= Néyerav 'ATMI'S ydp, onolv, tore rijg Tov Seov Suvdpewc, “ If God be 
light, Christ is splendour: if he be breath (for God he says is breath) Christ again is 
analogously called vapour. For he is, says he, the vapour of the power of God.” 
Into the truth and propriety of these similitudes of Dionysius we shall not inquire ; 
it being sufficient for us that they show the passage of Athanasius to need no emenda- 
tion. For as in that saying of Athanasius, so in these words of Dionysius, rveipa 
and arpic are combined and considered no otherwise than as cause and effect. Nor 
could it have escaped the learned Doctor that there are some of the ancient fathers 
who compare the generation of the Son of God with the generation of our words, and 
assert that the word of God was produced by the breath of God, in the same way as 
our words are by the breath of our mouth. Lactantius, Divinar. Instit. lib. 4. 
cap. 8. p. 426. Deus procedentem de ore suo vocalem spiritum, quem non utero sed 
mente conceperat, inexcogitabili quaadam majestatis suse virtute ac potentia in effigiem, 
que proprie sensu ac sapientia vigeat, comprehendit, ‘‘ God, by a certain incomprehen- 
sible virtue and power of his majesty, composed the vocal breath proceeding out of his 
mouth, which he had conceived not in the womb but in the mind, into an image, 
which should abound in sense and wisdom.” Anda little afterwards: Quod si quis 
miretur, ex Deo Deum prolatione vocis ac spiritus potuisse genecrari, si sacras voces 
prophetarum cognoverit, desinet profecto mirari, ‘‘ But should any one wonder how 
God could be generated from God by the production of the voice and breath, on 
becoming acquainted with the sacred words of the prophets, he will certninly cease to 
wonder.” So much the less ought the learned Doctor to have been offended with the 
word wyvedparog in Athanasius. 
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the Nicene synod,*® where he affirmeth the Son to have been 
begotten of the essence or substance of the Father: ‘Qe row 
gwrég anabyacna, we bdato¢g arulc, “as the splendour of the 
light, and as the vapour of the water;” adding, Oire yao rd 
amabyacua, ore ) arpuic, avTd rd Dowp toriv, i avroc 6 HALO¢’ 
ovre adXAdrptov, adAd amdppota tig Tov watpo¢ ovatac, “ For 
neither the splendour nor the vapour is the very sun and the 
very water; nor yet is it alien from it, or a stranger to its 
nature; but they are both effluxes from the essence or substance 
of them; as the Son is an efflux from the substance of the 
Father, yet so as he is no way diminished or lessened thereby.” 
Now all these similitudes, of the fountain and the river, the 
root and the branch, the water and the vapour, (as well as that 
of the sun and the splendour) seem plainly to imply some de- 
pendence and subordination. And Dionysius doubtless intended 
them to that purpose, he asserting, as Photius informeth us,! 
an inferiority of power and glory in the second, as likewise did 
Origen before him; both whose testimonies, notwithstanding, 
Athanasius maketh use of, without any censure or reprehension 
of them. Wherefore, when Athanasius and the orthodox fathers, 
writing against Arius, do so frequently assert the equality of all 
the three Persons, this is to be understood in way of opposition 
to Arius only, who made the Son to be unequal to the Father, as 
érepootciov, “of a different essence from him,” one being God 
and the other a creature; they affirming on the contrary, that 
he was equal to the Father, as éuoodctog, “of the same essence 
with him ;” that is, as God, and not acreature. Notwithstanding 
which equality, there might be some subordination in them, as 
hic Deus and hee persona (to use Petavius’ language) “this 
God and that person.”* 


* P. 275. [Tom. 1. opp.] 

1 Plotinus, nowhere that I remember, accuses Dionysius of corrupting the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity. But he relates out of Steph. Gobarus, Biblioth. cod. 132. 
p. 901. that St. Basil did not think very favourably of Dionysius, while Athanasius, 
on the other hand, altogether approved of his doctrines. In opposing the Sabellians, 
this great man certainly made use of phrases and forms of expression by no means . 
elegant, or adapted to explain the mystery of the Holy Trinity. Hence it happened 
that he was not only subjected to much crimination in former times, but also at the 
present day is held by many excellent men to have uttered words unworthy of and 
derogatory to God. See Pet. Dan. Huet, Origenian. lib. 2. cap. 2. qu. 2. sect. 10. 25. 
But Dionysius rendered more prudent by these slanders of his adversaries, refuted the 
charges in a specific Apology, and towards the close of his life discoursed of the divine 
persons with much greater modesty and reverence. 

9 It is not my intention to defend all that the early Christian fathers have suffered 
to escape them in explaining the doctrine of three persons in one God: in which there 
is much, it must be confessed, that is not in conformity with the strict rule of scrip- 
‘tural theology, or will stand the test of severe criticism : their comparisons especially, 
drawn from human and natural things, not even excepting those in which Athanasius 
was accustomed to indulge, are calculated to shock the minds of those who entertain a 
right conception of things divine, and who deny that the Deity is to be estimated 
according to the frail and miserable circumstances of mortals. Still, however, I cannot 
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And thus does there seem not to be so great a difference | 
betwixt the more genuine Platonists, and the ancient orthodox 
fathers, in their doctrine concerning the Trinity, as is by many 


agree with those who press those similitudes and images too closely, and, like the 
learned Doctor, consider them to be a sufficient proof that the ancient Christian fathers 
belonged to that class who suppose the natures of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to 
differ in degree and dignity. What in the first place indisposes me from doing s0 is, 
that these very similitudes from which Dr. Cudworth concludes Dionysius and 
Athanasius to have held the Son to be inferior to the Father, and the Holy Ghoet 
inferior to both Father and Son, if interpreted too rigidly and invidiously, would sub- 
ject these doctors to the charge of Sabellianism ; a crime from which they were 
notoriously most free. Fos the sun, the splendour of the sun, and the radiance 
surrounding the sun, are no other light than one and the same eun striking the eyes in 
different ways: neither are water and vapour distinguished by any thing else than the 
mere mode of existence. The same may be said of the fountain and the river that 
flows from it. Those, therefore, who deny these comparisons to be sufficient to 
establish against the ancient doctors of the church the charge of Sabellianism, must 
admit at the same time, that no use whatever can be made of them towards determining 
what sentiments those who employed them entertained in reference to the divine 
Trinity. In the second place I am induced to puta more favourable construction 
upon these comparisons than at first view seems to be required, for this reason also, 
that their authors very frequently acknowledge that there is much dissimilitude in 
them, and that human and visible things supply nothing so perfect as to be a genuine 
image of the divine nature. I have observed in ancient authors many passages to this 
effect: some of which I shall here adduce in order to correct the impressions of those 
who draw matter for the gravest charges from the similitudes employed by the Christian 
fathers. The first is a striking passage of Cosma, surnamed Jndicopleustes, in which 
he tells us that all comparisons of the Trinity are unworthy of the Deity, not even 
excepting those by which the apostles illustrated this mystery. Thus after bringing 
forward certain similitudes himself, Topograph. Christiane, ib. 5. p. 258 tom. 2. 
Collect. Nove Patr. Grecor. a Bernh. Montfaucon. Curate, he proceeds as’ follows : 
"Expnoarvro ot .nai riveg waripec wapadeiypact owparuwrepow iwi rijc ipac 
Tprddoc’ of péy we ard devvdov rnyic cai fs atric S50 worapove pox eopivouc 
ot d& divdpw, we pity, Kal eiddy, cai capr@ wavrec dt, eire dwréorodot, etre 
mwarépec, wo dvIpwrot, cwparewrepoy be rov rvetparog iuwrvevodivrec iteiroy, 
Oc iv wapadeiypact, Necwopsva pivros wavu rijcg Selag obciag’ éw di rg peddrobog 
karacrace, wo wvevparixol dviorduevoe wdduy, deptbicrepoy yrwoopeSa wepl 
Seov, “ Certain of the fathers, however, made use of similitudes respecting the holy 
Trinity after a more corporeal manner: some speaking of it as of two rivers flowing out of 
an eternal fountain; others comparing it to a tree, as consisting of root, branch, and fruit : 
but they all, whether apostles or fathers, spoke as men after a corporeal manner, by the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit; using examples falling far short of the divine essence. 
But in a future state, as having risen again in spirit, we shall have a more accurate 
knowledge of God.” The next is St. Hilary, who intimates not only that human com- 
parisons little correspond to the glory and majesty of divinity, but also that the cor- 
ruptors of the truth were principally the cause why the Christian fathers had recourse 
to such like adumbrations,’De Trinitate, lib. 7. sec. 29. p. 935, Admonuisse, says he, 
nos in exordio sermonis nostri, meminimus, humanas comparationes divinis non satis- 
facere exemplis: tamen pro parte intelligentie nostre sensum formis corporalibus 
erudiri, “ I remember having observed in the beginning of my discourse, that human 
comparisons are not adequate to the divine examples: nevertheless that on the part of 
our intelligence the sense is instructed by bodily forms.” Afterwards, having instanced 
some comparisons of the kind, he thus goes on, sec. 30. p. 937 : Hac—ad intelligen- 
tiam fidei tantum comparata sint, non etiam ad Dei dignitatem, ut nos potius intelli- 
gentiam invisibilium ex corporalibus sumeremus, non utique ut aliquid nature Dei 
satisfaceret comparationis exemplum,—sed quia simpliciorum fidem furor hereticus 
turbaret, ut id de Deo credi non oporteret, quod difficile, nisi per corpoream compara- 
tionem, posset intelligi, “ These—are to be considered as accommodated merely to our 
understanding of the faith, not also to the dignity of God, that we rather might obtain 
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conceived. However, our Platonic Christian would further add, 
that there is no necessity at all from the principles of Platonism 
itself, why the Platonists should make any other or more subor- 
dination in their Trinity, than the most severely orthodox fathers 
themselves. For according to the common hypothesis of the 
Platonists, when the character of the first hypostasis is supposed 
by them to be infinite goodness; of the second, infinite wisdom; and 
of the third, infinite active love and power (these not as accidents 
and qualities, but as all substantial), it is more easy to conceive 


€ 


e 
a knowledge of invisible from corporeal things, not certainly that any example used in 
comparison should fully represent the nature of God,—but because the faith of the 
more simple was unsettled by the madness of heretics, as that in reference to God that 
which can with difficulty be understood except by corporeal comparison ought not to 
be believed.” Our third testimony is from St. Cyril of Alexandria, who discoursing of 
divine generation and the three persons in one God, says, amongst other things as 
follows, Adv. Julianum. lib. 8. p. 264, 265, Mexpd péy Niay rey wapadeyparwy 7 
ada arta ixava) 6 ody Buwe dvaBiBacae roy voy eic rd ixixetva Adyou Tov 
raS’ npac’ éredn yap, ei rt wpdc yeveoy ry rijc dvwrdrw racey obolag broKd- 
Snraz ddkay, cai ovder soriy OKorpdrxwe mpocEotKdc adry Kai dwapadrAdkrwe Exor" 
ratry rot cal pada eledrwe ry ix rev wapadetparwy iparctdpeda, lx woh\rAwY 
ty rexai pddtc Bpayd cuvayeipovrec, ele dpvdpdy cai perpiay rey Gnrovpivey 
wapdoraay, ‘* The eta “erent sropgunded: are exceedingly weak and imperfect: 
nevertheless they are sufficient to elevate the mind to things which are above our 
reason. For since whatever is brought forward is far below the glory of the supreme 
essence of all, and nothing is wholly similar or equal to it, we therefore not unreason- 
ably ask for the use of comparisons, collecting one thing from many, and that too a 
mere trifle,as an obsctire and slight demonstration of what we are inquiring into.” 
St. Augustine is complained of by many, and not altogether without reason, for too 
free and bold a use of images respecting the divine Trinity. And yet he himself in 
various places ascribes but little importance to his comparisons; as for instance in the 
following words from his book Contra. Sermon. Arianor. cap. 16. tom. 8. opp. p. 450, 
Quatenus sint autem ista similia, et rursus quantum dissimilia illi incommutabili 
Trinitati, que Deus est, longum est enuclentissime disputare. Sed ideo tantum hoc 
commemorandum putavi, ut etiam de ipsa creatura aliquid adhiberem, unde isti, si 
possunt, intelligant, quam ron sit absurdum, quod de patre, filio, et spiritu sancto 
dicimus, &c. ‘‘ In what respect these are similar, and again how far they are dissimilar, 
to the incommutable Trinity, which is God, would be matter for long and elaborate 
discussion. But I have thought it right to speak of this simply on this account, that 
I might make use also of something borrowed from created things, from which those 
may understand, if they can, how that should not be absurd, which we say of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost,” &c. The last evidence we shall quote is Joh. Damascenus, 
De Fide Orthodoxa, lib. 1. p. 137. tom, 1. opp. ’Addvarov ydp eipeSivar iv ry 
crices dwapadAdkrwe éy iaury roy rpdxoy rij¢ ayiac Toiddog wapadexviovcar 
To yao criordy, kal atverov, cai pevordy, cal rperrdyv, cai weptypanroy, cal 
oxnpa exov, cai g2aprov, whe cagwe Snrwoe T1)Y Tayrwy ToUTWY amnAayY- 
pévny Ureoovatoy Seiay odciay, “ For it is impossible for any image to be found in 
created things, representing in iteelf the nature of the holy Trinity without any point of 
dissimilitude. For how can a thing created, and compound, and perishable, and 
changeable, and endowed with figure, and corruptible, clearly express the superessential 
divine essence, which is exempt from all these’ Many more passages of the kind 
might be adduced, if necessary, from the books now extant of the ancient fathers of the 
church. And seeing that they thought thus modestly and wisely of the nature and use 
of their comparisons, I do not understand with what justice they are charged by many 
persons with the gravest errors for no other reason than because the similitudes by 
which they illustrate the mystery of the divine Triad are not sufficiently elegant, and 
do not fully and adequately express its dignity and majesty. 
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that all these are really but one and the same God, than how 
there should be any considerable inferiority in them.> But 
besides this, there is another Platonic hypothesis (which St. 


? The learned Doctor here expresses himself more briefly and obscurely than I 
could wish. I shall endeavour, however, to explain his meaning; and for whatever 
error I may be guilty of must rest upon his obscurity for my excuse. The characteristic 
of the first person he tells us, according to the Platonic doctrine, is goodness, of the 
second wisdom, of the third love and power. This doctrine he considers to go far 
towards proving an agreement between the Christian and Platonic dogmas respecting 
the divine Trinity ; it being easy to understand from it how three persons constitute 
one God, but difficult to conceive how one is inferior to another. For we can readily 
comprehend, in the case even of our own souls, how goodness, wisdom, and love form 
one nature, but why goodness should be inferior to wisdom, or wisdom to love, or what 
should so disconnect and separate these three, as to render one subject to another, is not 
equally plain and intelligible. According to the learned Doctor, therefore, this doc- 
trine of the Platonists, if rightly understood, admirably illustrates the unity of the 
divine essence in three persons ; while, on the other hand, it affords scarcely any 
vestige of subordination or subjection, just as little or no difference is observable in the 
three virtues or perfections above mentioned. This, if I am not much mistaken, is 
Dr. Cudworth’s meaning, expressed as it is by him somewhat obscurely. Now I will 
admit all that he lays down as the groundwork of this opinion, namely, that the 
Platonic sect thought as he here represents them to have done ; I will grant also, that 
it is much easier for us to conceive how three virtues can constitute one nature, than to 
understand the difference that separates these virtues, confining my inquiries to the 
subject itself. In my opinion, however, the very thing added by Dr. Cudworth, that 
these three names, goodness, wisdom, love, are names not of three virtues or qualities, 
but of three persons, or really existing natures, entirely destroys the force of this subtle 
argumentation. For if these three words were to imply three modes or three notions 
or perfections, Dr. Cudworth’s reasoning would have been intelligible, and we should 
have no reason to complain of this dogma of a triune God being involved in infinite 
darkness ; for every one is aware that one nature can be viewed in various respects, 
and be endowed with many perfections. In that case, however, there would be an 
end of all distinction, and there would be no more difference between the three persons 
of the divine nature than between three faculties of one soul, or three modes of action. 
The Sabellians, as they are called, therefore, would be right ; nor have I any doubt 
but that the Socinians themselves, and the Jews, would willingly adopt this Trinity. 
But if goodness, wisdom and love are the names of three persons, I am at a loss to 
understand what aid these names can afford us towards a more clear conception of the 
divine Trinity. For the expressing an abstruse thing by different names does not 
change its nature ; and therefore, if instead of the words Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
men make use of the names goodness, love, wisdom in the same notion, they do not 
thereby render it more intelligible than before how three in God are one. The same 
may be said of all those who, after the example of St. Augustine, De Trinitate, lib. 14. 
cap. 8. tom. 9. opp. p. 675. &c. fancied they discovered images of the divine Trinity 
in our soul and its faculties. If the words memory, intelligence, and love, which St. 
Augustine and an infinity of others after him employed in this matter, retain the same 
signification which they possess when applied to the human soul, we can better understand 
indeed, what is meant by a triune God, but at the same time we lose the whole mystery. 
But if these names receive a new meaning and signify really existing natures, we come 
back again to the old difficultica, and have gained nothing by this image, inasmuch as 
the change of names can produce no change in the thing iteelf. Such being the case, 
Dr. Cudworth’s Platonic Christian will have a twofold risk to encounter. Should he 
acknowledge the names goodness, love, wisdom to be designations of qualities and per- 
fections, the Trinity of the Platonists will differ entirely from the Christian Trinity; 
but if he declares that persons are meant by these names, what I would ask have wo 
gained towards removing the barriers that separate us from the Platonists? Will the 
unity in the Trinity be made more intelligible thereby ? Will the subordination of 
persons in the Platonic Trinity disappear, because the names of things in which no 
difference in dignity is discernible are applied to those persons? There is a vast dif- 
ference and disparity between a king, the son of aking, and the minister of both; but 


és 
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Austin* hinteth from Porphyrius, ¢though he professeth he did 
not well-understand it) where the third hypostasis is made to be 
a certain middle betwixt the first and second. And this does 
Proclus also sometimes follow, calling the third in like manner, 
péonv Sbvauey, “a middle power,” anal axtow augoty, “ the rela- 
tion of both the first and second to one another.” Which agreeth 
exactly with that apprehension of some Christians, that the third 
hypostasis is as it were the nexus betwixt the first and the 
second, and that love whereby the Father and Son love each 
other.* Now, according to this latter Platonic hypothesis, there 


let us discard these names and substitute these three in their stead, Jord, governor, 
magistrate, will this change of names cause the persons themselves, who before were so 
widely separated, to be equal to each other ? 

* De Civit. Dei. lib. 10. cap. 23. Cum dicit medium, non postponit, sed interponit. 

4 To give a clearer insight into what is here stated I shall quote St. Augustine’s own 
words: Que (Porphyrius) dicat esse principia, tamquam Platonicus, novimus. Dicit 
enim Deum patrem et Deum filium, quem Grece appellat paternum intellectum vel 
paternam mentem. De Spiritu autem sancto aut nihil, aut non aperte aliquid dicit : 
quamvis, quem alium dicat horum. medium, non intelligo. Si enim tertiam, sicut 
Plotinus, ubi de tribus principalibus substantiis disputat, animw naturam etiam iste 
vellet intelligi, non utique diceret horum medium, id est, patris et filii medium. Poet- 
ponit quippe Plotinus anime naturam paterno intellectui: iste autem, quum dicit 
medium, non postponit, sed interponit, “ What he (Porphyry), asa Platonist, says 
are principles we know. For he says God the Father and God the Son, whom in 
Greek he calls the paternal intellect or mind. But of the Holy Spirit he says either 
nothing at all or nothing clearly, although I don’t know what else he can call 
middle between theese. For if he also, like Plotinus, when discoursing of the three 
principal substances, meant the nature of the soul to be understood as the third, he 
would not have said middle between these, that is, between the Father and the 
Son. For Plotinus places the nature of the soul after the paternal intellect; whereas 
he, by using the term miidle, does not place it after but between.” To me St. Au- 
gustine appears to have written this without due‘consideration. For he reasons thus : 
Whatever is intermediate between two natures cannot be subject to them or inferior in 
order ; therefore as Porphyry calls the nature which he adds to the Father and the 
Son, middle, it cannot possibly be the same nature that Plotinus calls mind and 
the third hypostasis; consequently Plotinus and Porphyry differ in their theology. 
The worthy father here creates unnecessary difficulties, and forgets that there is nothing 
to hinder a nature from being intermediate between two others, and at the same time: 
the third in order. For a thing is said to be pécoy or middle in two ways, either 
in respect to nature or order. Whatever is made up, as it were, and compounded of 
two natures, or possesses any thing of a twofold kind, is sometimes called middle ; 
in which sense the word middle is the same as mired. Cicero De Optimo Genere 
Orator, cap. 1. p. 822. tom. 2. opp. Oratorum si quis ita numeret plura genera, ut 
alios grandes,—alios tenues, alios eis interjectos et tamquam medios putet, “ If any 
one should reckon more kinds of orators, so as to suppose some as copious, others as 
barren, and others as interposed and as it were infermediate betweenthem.” Here the 
intermediate orators are compounded, as it were, of the copious and barren. But 
those also are called intermediate who hold the second or middle place between two. 
It does not necessarily follow, however, that that which is intermediate in the former 
way, namely, in respect to nature, is intermediate in respect to order also. ‘The num- 
ber three, to give an example especially appropriate to this subject, is intermediate 
as regards its nature between unity and the number two, as being compounded of 
the monad and dyad; but in respect to order it occupies not the middle but the third 
place. Cicero supplics us with another example; as he calls the oratorical foot the 
pa@on, which consists of an iambus and a trochee, both intermediate between the iambus 
and trochee, and at the same time the ¢hird, namely, in degree and order, De Oratore, | 
cap, 57. p. 744. tom. 2, opp. Ita Peona probat (Ephorus), eoque ait uti omnes, sed 
ipsos non sentire, quum utantur, esse autem tertium ac medium inter illos, “ Thus he 
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would seem to be not so much a 2 Soesagshe or descent, as a kind 
of circulation in the Trinity. Upon all which considerations, 
the Platonic Christian will conclude, that though some junior 
Platonists have adulterated the notion of the Trinity, yet either 
there is no such great difference betwixt the genuine Platonic 
trinity, rightly understood, and the Christian; or else, that as 
the same might be modelled and rectified, there need not to be. 
But though the genuine Platonists do thus suppose the three 
hypostases of their trinity to be all of them, not only God, but 
also one God, or pla Sedrnc, “ one entire Divinity ;” upon which 
latter account the whole may be said also by them to have one 
singular or numerical essence: yet notwithstanding must it be 
acknowledged, that they nowhere suppose each of these three 
hypostases to be numerically the very same, or to have no 
distinct singular essences of their own; this being, in their 
apprehensions, directly contradictious to their very hypothesis 


(Ephorus) approves of the pson, and says that all use it, and when they do use it are 
not themselves aware that it is the third and intermediate between those.”” The Pla- 
tonists, who call the third hypostasis a certain middle, or pion Svvaptc between 
the first and second, use this word in the former signification, and mean simply that 
the third person is mixed up as it were of the two former, and owes something to both. 
Thus they suppose the first hypostasis to be the most perfect monad, the second, which 
they call reason or wisdom, to comprise a multitude, and the third to be compounded 
ina certain manner of unity and multitude. In the first hy postasis they place infinite 
goodness, in the second infinite wisdom ; and suppose that the third person derives 
both goodness ‘and wisdom from these. Whoever reads Plotinus’ book De Tribus 
Hy postatibus with attention can have no doubt of this being the case; for Plotinus 
both declares the third hypostasis to be one, cap. 2. p. 483. and in another place says 
that it is number or multitude. See cap. 3.6. p. 484, 487. Compare Proclus’ Theo- 
logia Platonica, lib. 3. cap. 11. p.135. &c. where he discusses the whole of this 
subject with great copiousness and subtlety, declaring that the third hypostasis is pion 
or intermediate between that which is dare:poy, or infinite, and that which is finite, that 
is, is compounded as it were of both. But this intermediate nature ascribed by the 
. Platonists to the third hypostasis, does not prevent it from holding the third place in 
the divine Triad, and being inferior to the other two. And this being the case, it is 
evident that St. Augustine did not take a correct view of the entire Platonic discipline. 
when he fancied Plotinus to be at variance with Porphyry, because one calls the soul of 
the world the intermediate and the other the third nature; neither did Dr. Cudworth 
make use of due diligence when he thought it right to follow in his footsteps, and to 
abuse his authority towards lessening the discrepancy between the Platonic and the 
Christian Trinity. Because the Platonists call their third hypostasis intermediate, the 
learned Doctor considers it to be a proof that they do not place it very far below the 
first and second hypoetasis, and therefore that the subordination in the Platonic 
Trinity is not-so great as would appear; on the contrary, that the doctrine of the 
Platonists respecting the third hypostasis is not far. removed from the opinion of those 
Christians who assert the Holy Ghost to be the bond or connecting link between the Father 
and Son. The worthy Doctor, I conceive, would have written nothing of the kind if 
he had been less anxious to establish a harmony between the Platonists and Christians. 
Concerning those who called the Holy Ghost the bond between the Father and Son consult 
Dion. Petavius, Dogm. Theolog. tom. 2. lib. 7. De Trinitate, cap. 12. sect. 8. p. 410. 
&c. It were to be wished, indeed, that they had exercised more prudence and caution, 
and had abstained from introducing into a doctrine so far above human comprehension 
notions and words, of which no examples are to be met with in sacred writ. Never- 
theless, they are far removed in opinion from thoee Platonists who call their third 
hypostasis a pion bvapsc, and merely illustrate the intimate connexion of the three 
persons by an image borrowed from human affairs. 
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itself; and all one, as if they should affirm them indeed not to be 
three hypostases, but only one. Nevertheless, the Christian 
Platonista would here also apologize for them after this manner ; 
that the ancient orthodox fathers of the Christian church were 
generally of no other persuasion than this, that that essence or 
substance of Godhead, which all the three persons or hypostases 

ree in, as each of them is God, was not one singular and indi- 
vidual, but only one common and universal essence or substance; 
that word substance being used by them as synonymous with 
essence, and applied to universals likewise, as it is by the Peri- 
patetics, when then they call a man, or animal in general, sub- 
stantiam secundam, “a second substance.” Now this is evident 
from hence, because these orthodox fathers did commonly dis- 
tinguish, in this controversy of the Trinity, betwixt Ovcfa and 
‘Yadoracic, “ the essence or substance of the Godhead,” and the 
hypostases or persons themselves, after this manner; namely, 
that the hypostasis or person was singular and individual, but 
the essence or substance common and universal. Thus does 
Theodoret* pronounce of these fathers in general: Karaye rv 
trav wartowy SsidackaAlav, hy Exe Stapopayv 1rd Kowdy Urip Td 
ttov, 7 Td yvoc imép To eldog 4 TO Gropoyv, tabrny Exe “H 
OY SIA zpoc TH'N ‘YIIO'STAIN, “ According to the doc- 
trine of the fathers, as that which is common differs from that 
which is proper, and the genus from the spccies or individium, so 
doth essence or substance, differ from hypostases;” that is to 
say, that essence or substance of the Godhead, which is common 
to all the three hypostases, or whereby each of them is God, was 
concluded by the fathers not to be one singular or individual, 
but one general or universal essence and substance; Theodoret, 
notwithstanding, there acknowledging that no such distinction 
was observed by other Greek writers betwixt those two words 
ovola and wrdcracic, “essence or substance” and hypostasis, 
as that the former of them should be restrained to universals 
only, generical or specifical essences or substances; but that this 
was peculiar to the Christian fathers, in their doctrine concern- 
ing the Trinity. They in the mean time not denying but that 
each hypostasis, prosopon, or person, in the Trinity, might be 
said in another sense, and in way of opposition to Sebelius, to 
have its own singular, individual, or existent essence also; and 
that there are thus, rpee ovola,* “three singular existent 
essences” in the Deity, as well as rpeic tmocrdacec, “ three 
hypostases ;” an hypostasis being nothing else to them, but an 
existent essence:* however, for distinction’s sake, they here 


* Dial. 1. adv. Her. [Tom. 2. opp. p. 297.] 

+ Greg. Nyssen, adv. Eunom. lib. 12, [P. 301. tom. 2. opp.] 

§ Add of the same Gregory, whom Dr. Cudworth cites in his note, lib. 1. adv. 
Eunomium, in Appeniice opp. Gregorii Nysseni, Paris. 1618. fol. p. 97. It ought 
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thought fit thus to limit and appropriate the signification of 
these two words, that a singular and existent essence should not 
be called essence, but hypostasis; and by ovata, “ essence ” or 
“substance,” should be meant that general or universal nature of 
the Godhead only, which is common to all those three singular 
hypostases or persons, or in which they all agree. We might 
here heap up many more testimonies for a further confirmation 
of this; as that of St. Basil :* “Ov Zxye Adyov 7d xorvdv mpd 7d 
iStov, rovrov Eye 7) ovcla mpd¢ tiv Urdaracy, “ What common 
is to proper, the same is essence or substance (in the frinity) to 
the hypostases.” But we shall content ourselves only with this 
full acknowledgment of D. Petavius:t In hoc uno Grecorum 
presertim omnium judicia concordant, ovctay, id est, essentiam 
sive substantiam, aut naturam (quam géow vocant) generale 
esse aliquid et commune, ac minimé definitum; dmdéaractv vero 
proprium, singulare, et circumscriptum, quod ex illo communi, 
et peculiaribus quibusdam notis ac proprietatibus veluti com- 
ponitur, “In this one thing do the judgments and opinions of all 
the Greeks especially agree, that Usia, essence or substance, and 
nature, which they call Physis (in the trinity) is something 
general, common, and undetermined; but hypostasis is that 
which is proper, singular, and circumscribed, and which is, as it 
were, compounded and made up of that common essence or sub- 
stance, and certain peculiar notes and properties, or individuating 
circumstances.” 

Bat besides this, it is further certain, that not a few of those 
ancient fathers, who were therefore reputed orthodox, because 
they zealously opposed Arianism, did entertain this opinion also, 
that the three hypostases or persons of the Trinity, had not only 
one general and universal essence of the Godhead, belonging to 
them all, they being all God; but were also three individuals, 
under one and the same ultimate spevies, or specific essence and 
substance of the Godhead ; just as three individual men (Thomas, 
Peter, and John) under that ultimate species of man; or that’ 
specific essence of humanity which have only a numerical differ- 
ence from one another. Wherefore an hypostasis, or person (in 
the Trinity) was accordingly thus defined by some of these 
fathers (viz. Anastasius and Cyrils) to be Essentia cum suis qui- 


here to be remarked generally, that the Nicene Doctors, and those immediately fol- 
lowing them, employ the words obcia and irdécractc promiscuously in reference to the 
Trinity, and frequently confound the two ; but that those who are a little further re- 
eee from the Nicene period circumscribe the meaning of each word, as Theodoret 
as done. 

* Ep. 369. [Ep. 349. tom. 2. opp. p. 1046. Edit. Paris, 1638. ] 

+ De Trin. lib. 4.c.7. [Sect.2. p. 215. tom. 2. Dogmat. Theelog.] 

© This definition is met with in the ieSeore abyropog rig bpS0ddEouv wicrewe, or 
Concise Exposition of the Orthodox Faith, extant under the names of Anastasius and 
St. Cyril, and supposed by learned men to be a compilation from the writings of both 
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busdam proprietatibus ab iis, qua sunt ejusdem speciei, numero 
differens, “‘an essence or substance, with its certain properties 
(or individuating circumstances) differing only numerically from 
those of the same species with it.” This doctrine was plainl 

asserted and industriously pursued (besides several others bo 

of the Greeks and Latins), especially by Gregory Nyssen, Cyril 
of Alexandria, Maximus the Martyr, and "Damaicea: whose 
words, because Petavius? hath set them down at large, we shall 
not here insert. Now these were they who principally insisted 
upon the absolute co-equality and independent co-ordination of 
the three hypostases or persons in the Trinity, as compared with 
one another. Because, as three men, though one of them were 
a father, another a son, and the third a nephew, yet have no 
essential dependence one upon another, but are naturally co- 
equal and unsubordinate, there being only a numerical difference 
betwixt them; so did they in like manner conclude, that the 
three hypostases, or persons of the Deity (the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost), being likewise but three individuals, under the 
same ultimate species or specific essence of the Godhead, and 
differing only numerically from one another, were absolutely co- 
equal, unsubordinate, and independent: and this was that which 
was commonly called by them their duoovordrne, their co-essen- 
tiality or consubstantiality. Wherefore it is observable, that 
St. C ril, one of these theologers, finds no other fault at all with 
the Platonic trinity, but only this, that such an Homo-ousiotes, 
such a co-essentiality or consubstantiality as this, was not 
acknowledged therein : "EAsAofre & Gv mpc rovro abroic ovédey, 
si rév trig Suoovatdrnrog Adyou epapudrreav HIeAov vroordcect 
raic rotary, Iva cal pla vootro ric Sedrynrog pibcic, Td rproxide¢ OdK 
Exovca mpdc¢ érepdrnta guorxny, kal td ye Oy Oeiv adAfAwy ev 
pslwowv 6pacSat vroaracece, “ There would have been nothing at 
all wanting to the Platonic trinity for an absolute agreement of 
it with the Christian, had they but accommodated the right 
notion of co-essentiality or consubstantiality to their three 
hypostases; so that there might have been but one specific 
nature or essence of the Godhead, not further distinguishable by 
any natural. diversity, but numerically only, and so no one 
hypostasis any way inferior or subordinate to another.” That 
is, had these Platonists complied with that hypostasis of St. 


these fathers. It was first edited by Theod. Beza, and was afterwards included in the 
fifteenth volume of the Magna Bibliotheca, published at Paris, 1645, p. 677. 

7 De Trinitate, lib. 4. cap. 9. sec. 4. &c. tom. 2. Dogm. Theol. It is my intention 
to discuss the whole of this subject in the Preface. For since the time of Dr. Cudworth 
and Petavius the same charge has been brought against many of the Nicene doctors by 
several others also, of equal ability and learning; whose arguments are considered by 
A great many as very difficult to be refuted. 

* Contra Julian. lib. 8. p. 270, ; 
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Cyril and others, that the three persons of the Trinity were but 
three independent and co-ordinate individuals, under the same 
ultimate species or specific essence of the Godhead, as Peter, 
Paul, and John, under that species or common nature of 
humanity, and so taken in this co-essentiality or consubstan- 
tiality of theirs, then had they been completely orthodox. 
Though we have already showed that this Platonic trinity was, 
in another sense, Homo-ousian; and perhaps it will appear after- 
wards, that it was so also in the very sense of the Nicene fathers, 
and of Athanasius. Again, these theologers supposed the three 
persons of their trinity to have really no other than na specific 
unity or identity; and because it seems plainly to follow from 
hence, that therefore they must needs be as much three gods as 
three men are three men; these learned fathers endeavoured 
with their logic to prove, that three men are but abusively and 
improperly so called three, they being really and truly but one, 
because there is but one and the same specific essence or sub- 
stance of human nature in them all; and seriously persuaded 
men to lay aside that kind of language. By which same logic 
of theirs they might as well prove also, that all the men in the 
world are but one man, and that all Epicurus’ gods were but one 

od neither. But not to urge here, that, according to this 

ypothesis, there cannot possibly be any reason given why there 
should be so many as three such individuals in the species of 
God, which differ only numerically from one another, they being 
but the very same thing thrice repeated; and yet that there 
should be no more than three such neither, and not three hun- 
dred, or three thousand, or as many as there are individuals in 
the species of man; we say, not to urge this, it seems plain, that 
this trinity is no other than a kind of Tritheism, and that of 
gods independent and co-ordinate too. And therefore some 
would think, that the ancient and genuine Platonic trinity, 
taken with all its faults, is to be preferred before this trinity of 
St. Cyril and St. Gregory Nyssen, and several other reputed 
orthodox fathers; and more agreeable to the principles both of 
Christianity and of reason. However, it is evident from hence, 
that these reputed orthodox fathers, who were not a few, were 
far from thinking the three hypostases of the Trinity to have 
the same singular existent essence, they supposing them to have 
no otherwise one and the same essence of the Godhead in them, 
nor to be one God, than three individual men have one common 
specifical essence of manhood in them, and are all one man. But 
as this trinity came afterwards to be decried for tritheistic ; so in 
the room thereof started there up that other trinity of persons 
numerically the same, or mie all one and the same singular 
. existent essence; a doctrine which seemeth not to ae been 
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owned by any public authority in the Christian church, save 
that of the Lateran council® only. 
And that no such thing was ever entertained by the Nicene 
fathers and those first opposers of Arianism, might be rendered 
robable in the first place from the free confession and acknow- 
edgment of D. Petavius (a person well acquainted with eccle- 
siastic antiquity), and for this reason especially, because many 
are much led by such new names and authorities: In eo pre- 
cipuam vim collocasse patres, ut equalem patri natura excellentia- 
que filium esse defenderent, citra expressam SINGULARITATIS 
mentionem, licet ex eo conjicere. Etenim Niczni isti presules, 
quibus nemo melius Ariane sectz arcana cognovit, nemo, qua re 
opprimenda rhaximé foret, acrius dijudicare potuit, nihil in pro- 
fessionis sue formula spectarunt aliud, nisi ut zequalitatem illam 
essentie, dignitatis, eternitatis astruerent. Testatur hoc éyo- 
ovatov vox ipsa, que arx quedam fuit catholici dogmatis. Hee 
enim squalitatem potius essentis, quam sINGULARITATEM 
significat, ut capite quinto docui. Deinde cetera ejusdem modi 
sunt in illo decreto, ut, &c. “ The chief force, which the ancient 
fathers opposed against the Arian heretics, was in asserting only 
the equality of the Son with the Father, as to nature or essence, 
without any express mention of the SINGULARITY of the same. 
For those Nicene bishops themselves, who did understand best 
of any the secrets of the Arian faction, and which way it should 
especially be oppugned, aimed at nothing else in their confession: 
of faith, but only to establish that equality of essence, dignity, 


8 He means no doubt the fourth general Lateran Council, assembled under the 
auspices of Pope Innocent III. A.D. 1215. The Acts are extant in J. Harduinus’ 
Concilior. tom. 7. p.1. &c, The Abbé Joachim had at that period propounded a 
doctrine somewhat similar to that which Dr. Cudworth tells us a little above was taught 
by some of the ancient theologians: namely, he had denied “a true, simple, and real 
unity of essence of the three persons :” asserting on the contrary, that there is in God 
“only a unity of concord, as many men are called one people, and many believers one 
church.” See Natalis Alexander, Histor. Eccles. sec. 13. cap. 331. ‘To meet this 
error the Lateran Council at once decided in their first decree as follows: Firmiter 
credimus, et simpliciter confitemur, quod unus solus est verus Deus,— Pater et Filius et 
Spiritus sanctus, tres quidem personz, sed una essentia, substantia seu natura simplex 
omnino,” “ We firmly believe and simply confess that the true God is one only,— 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three persons but one essence, substance, or nature, 
perfectly simple.” And in the second Jaw.they decree as follows: Nos autem, sacro 
et universali concilio approbante, credimus et confitemur cum Petro, quod una quedam 
summa res est, incomprehensibilis quidem et ineffabilis, que veraciter est Pater, Filius, 
’ et Spiritus sanctus, tres simul persone, ac singulatim quelibet earumdem. Et ideo in 
Deo Trinitas est solummodo, non quaternitas; quia qualibet trium personarum est illa 
rea, videlicet substantia, essentia, sive natura divina, que sola est universorum princi- 
pium, preter quod aliud inveniri non potest, “ But we, with the approval of this 
sacred and universal council, believe and confess with St. Peter, that there is one 
supreme, incomprehensible, and ineffable, which is truly the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, the three persons together, and each of them separately. And therefore there 
is in God only a Trinity, not a quaternity; because each of the three persons is that 
supreme thing, namely divine substance, essence, or nature, which alone is the principle 
of all things, besides which no other can be found.” 

* De Trin. lib. 4. cap. 18. [Sec. 7. p. 248. tom. 2. Dogmat. Theolog. } 
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and eternity between them. This does the word Homo-ousios 
itself declare, it signifying rather equality, than SINGULARITY of 
essence, as we have before showed. And the like do those other 
passages in the same decree; as, That there was no time when 
the Son was not; and, That he was not made of nothing, nor of 
a different hypostasis, or essence.” Thus does Petavius clearly 
confess, that this same singularity of numerical essence was not 
asserted by the Nicene council, nor the most ancient fathers, but 
only an equality or sameness of generical essence; or else that 
the Father and Son agreed only in one common essence or sub- 
stance of the Godhead, that is, the eternal and uncreated nature. 
_ But the truth of this will more fully appear from these fol- 

lowing particulars: first, Because these orthodox Anti-arian 
fathers did all of them zealously condemn Sabellianism, the doc- 
_trine whereof is no other than this, that there was but one 
hypostasis, or singular individual essence, of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost; and consequently that they were indeed but 
three several names, or notions, or modes, of. one and the self- 
same thing. From whence such absurdities as these would fol- 
low, that the Father’s begetting the Son was nothing but one 
name, notion, or mode of the Deity’s begetting another ; or else 
the same Deity, under one notion, begetting itself under another 
notion. And when again the Son, or Word, and not the 
Father, is said to have been incarnated, and to have suffered 
death for us upon the cross, that it was nothing but a mere 
logical notion or mode of the Deity, that was incarnate and 
suffered, or else the whole Deity under one particular notion or 
mode only. But should it be averred notwichetanding: that this 
trinity, which we now speak of, was not a trinity of mere 
names and notions, as that of the Sabellians, but of distinct 
hypostases or persons; then must it needs follow (since every 
singular essence is an hypostasis, according to the sense of the 
ancient fathers) that there was not a trinity only, but a quater- 
nity of hypostases, in the Deity. Which isa thing that none of 
those fathers ever dreamed of. 

Again, the word Homo-ousios, as was before intimated by 
Petavius, was never used by Greek writers otherwise than to 
signify the agreement of things numerically differing from one 
another in some common nature or universal essence, or their 
having a generical unity or euaere of which sundry instances 
might be given. Nor indeed is it likely that the Greek tongue 
should have any name for that which neither is a thing in nature, 
nor falls under human conception, viz. several things having one 
and the same singular essence. And accordingly St. Basil in- 
terprets the force of this word thus:* ’Avaiget rnv taurdrnra tiie 


* In Epist. [Epist. 300. p. 1070. tom. 2. opp.] 
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Urocrdsewe’ ov yap aut rt zorw EauTy Spoobotoy, aAX’ irepov 
iréow, “ That it plainly takes away the sameness of hypostasis, 
that is, of singular numerical essence (this being that which the 
ancient fathers meant by the word hypostasis), for the same 
thing is not homo-ousios, co-essential or consubstantial with 
itself, but always one thing with another.” Wherefore as 7rd 
éuoobo.ov and avyyévea, are used by Plotinus as synonymous, in 
these words concerning the soul,* Sefwy peory dia ouryyéveiav Kal 
ro Guoodc.wy, “ that it is full of divine things, by reason of its 
being cognate or congenerous, and homo-ousios with them ;” so 
doth Athanasius in like manner use them, when he affirmeth,t 
Ta KAnpara elvat Gpooboia xal cvyyevin Tie apméAov, “ that the 
branches are: homo-ousious [co-essential or consubstantial] and 
congenerous with the vine, or with the root thereof.” Besides 
which, the same‘father uses édpoyevie, and éuoedic, and duopunc, 
indifferently for éuoodotoc, in sundry places; none of which 
words can be thought to signify an identity of singular essence, 
but only of generical or specifical. And thus was the word 
homo-ousios plainly used by the council of Chalcedon,? they 
affirming that our Saviour Christ was éuoobatoc rw warpl Kara 
thy Jedrnta, cal Guooboiog Hutvy xara tTHv avOowwornra, “ co- 
essential or consubstantial with the Father, as to his divinity ; 
but co-essential or consubstantial with us men, as to his 
humanity.” Where it cannot reasonably be suspected that one 
and the same word should be taken in two different senses in the 
same sentence, so as in the first place to signify a numerical 
ide:itity, but in the second, a generical or specifical only. But 
~ lastly, which is yet more, Athanasius himself speaketh in like 
manner of our Saviour Christ’s being homo-ousious with us 
men:{ Ei pév oty Guoobotdc gory Huiv vidg, kal rny auTny nui 
Exec yéveoty, Eorw kata Tovro 6 viog GAAdrpto¢g Kar ovolay rov 
watpcc, are kat 4 GumeXoc Tov yewpyov, “If the Son be co- 
essential or con-substantial (or of the same essence or substance) 
with us men, he having the very same nature with us, then let 
him be in this respect a stranger to the essence or substance of 
the Father, even as the vine is to the essence of the husband- 
man.” And again, a little after, in the same epistle: “H Aéywy 
pn elvat rov Adyov Tdiov tig Tov Iarpdc ovolac, ippdve rovrov 
dpoovaov nuwv elvar trav avOowrwv, “Or did Dionysius,§ think 


* Ennead 4, lib. 7. cap. 10. [P. 464.] 

+ Epist. De Sent. Dion. p. 556. (Tom. 1 opp.] 

® In the Definitio Fidei, as it is called, which is extant in the Actio 5. of this - 
council, toro. 2. Concilior. p. 456. ed. Harduini. 

+ Tom. 1, p. 556. [De Sentent. Dionys. ] 

§ Thus also in his first Epistle to Serapion: "AvSpwaoi y’ ody Buon Kal ry Tav- 
rérnra txovrec dpoovotol topey dAXAHAWY, “ We men being alike, and having the 
sameness of nature. are consubstantial with one another.” And p. 170."“Qoemep ody 
paivor’ dy rig Aéywr, rv olxiay dpooboiy rod oixoddépou, Kai rd cxapoc Tov 
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you, when he affirmed the Word not to be proper to the essence 
of the Father, suppose him therefore to be co-essential or con- 
substantial with us men?” From all which it is unquestionably 
evident that Athanasius did not, by the word homo-ousios, un- 
derstand that which hath the same singular and numerical 
essence with another, but the same common generical or 
specifical only; and consequently, that he conceived the Son 
to be co-essential or consubstantial with the Father after that 
manner. '° 
Furthermore, the true meaning of the Nicene fathers may 
more fully and thoroughly be perceived, by considering what 
that doctrine of Arius was which they opposed and condeanied 
Now Arius maintained, the Son or Word to be xriopa, “a 
creature, made in time,” and “ mutable,” or “ defectible ;” and 
for that reason, as Athanasius tells us, érepoodcrov and aAXorpr- 
obciov, “ of a different essence or substance from the Father” 
(that which is created being supposed to differ essentially or sub- 
stantially from that which is uncreated). Wherefore the Nicene 
fathers, in way of opposition to this doctrine of Arius, deter- 
mined that the Son or Word was not thus érepootéotoc, nor 
adXorpiobaioc, but duoodaiog rq Mazpi, “ co-essential or con- 
substantial with the Father;” that is, not a creature, but God; 
or agreeing with the Father in that common nature or essence 
of the Godhead. So that this is that ovofa, “essence” or 
substance” of the ancient fathers, which is said to be the same 
in all the three hypostases of the Trinity, as they are called 
God; not a singular existent easence, but the common, general, 
or universal essence of the Godhead, or of the uncreated nature, 
called by St. Hilary,* Natura una, non unitate persone, sed 
aS “one nature, not by unity of person, but of kind.” 
ich unity of the common or general essence of the Godhead 
is the same thing also with that equality, which some of the 
ancient fathers so much insist upon inst Arius; namely, an 
equality of nature, as the Son and Father are both of them 
alike God, that essence of the Godhead (which is common to all 
the three persons) being, as all other essences, supposed to be 
indivisible. From which equality itself also does it appear, that 
they acknowledged no identity of singular essence, it being 


vauTnyov, obrwo wperéyrwe Gy ric elrot, wavra vidw dpoovcroy elvat rov tavrod 
warpoc, “ It were madness to say, that a house is co-essential or consubstantial with 
the builder, or a ship with the shipwright; but it is proper to say, that every son is co- 
essential or consubstantial with his father. 

10 The true meaning of the word dpoobctoc in Christian as well as profane Greek 
authors has been treated of at much greater Jength by Dion. Petavius, De Trinitate, 
lib. 4, cap. 5. p. 204. tom. 2. Dogm. Theolog. and Geor. Bull, Defensio Fidei Nicens, 
sec, 2, cap. 1. p. 25. &c. opp. Add Mich. Psellus in. the Varie Quastiones, edited by 
Joh, Alb. Fabricius, at the end of vol. 5. Biblioth. Greece, quest. 5. sec. 73. 

* De Synodis, [Seu Fide Orientalium, sec. 76. p. 1193. opp.] 
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absurd to say, that one and the self-same thing is equal to 
itself. And with this equality of essence did some of these or- 
thodox fathers themselves imply, that a certain inequality of the 
hy postases or persons also, in their mutual relation to one another, 
might be consistent. As for example, St. Austin writing thus 
against the Arians:* Patris ergo, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, 
etiamsi dixsparem cogitant potestatem, naturam saltem confiteantur 
sequalem, “ Though they conceive the power of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost to be unequal, yet let them, for all that, confess 
their nature at least to be equal.” And St. Basil likewise :t 
‘‘ Though the Son be in order second to the Father, because pro- 
duced by him, and in dignity also (forasmuch as the Father is 
the cause and principle of his being) yet he is not, for all that, 
second in nature, because there is one divinity in them both.” 
And that this was indeed the meaning, both of the Nicene 
fathers, and of Athanasius, in their Homo-ousiotes, their co- 
essentiality or consubstantiality, and co-equality of the Son with 
the Father, namely, their having both the same common essence 
of the Godhead; or that the Son was no creature, as Arius 
contended, but truly God or uncreated likewise, will appear un- 
deniably from many passages in Athanasius, of which we shall 
here mention only some few. In his epistle concerning the 
Nicene council, he tells us, how the Eusebian faction subscribed 
the form of that council, though afterward they recanted it :} 
[lavrwy re vroyoaavrwy uréyoaay xal of wept EvodEov robrote 
ToIc phuacty, ole airiwvrat vuv ovTor Aéyw St ty ek Tij¢ ovatac, 
kal rw Guoovoly, kat Gre uhre xrloua 7H Twolnua, pire TOV yevynTov 
éorivy & rou Oro vide’ adda yévynua Kal rig Tov warpdg ovclac 
6 Adyoc, “ All the rest subscribing the Eusebianists themselves 
subscribed alse to these very words, which they now find fault . 
with; I mean, of the essence or substance, and co-essential or 
consubstantial, and that the Son is no creature or factor, or any 
of the things made, but the genuine offspring of the essence or 
substance of the Father.” fterwards he declareth, how the 
Nicene council at first intended to have made use only of scrip- 
ture words and phrases against the Arians ;§ rij¢ cuvddou BovAo- 
pévne rac piv rwv "Apetavev tig acebelac AtEece aveAciv’ rac 82 
Tw ypagwy Suodoyoupévac pwvac yeawat, Gre re vide éortw ovK 2 
ox Svtwy, GAX’ ée rou Oeov, cal Adyoe sari Kal cogla, add’ ov 
xriaua ovee rolnua’ Tdiov Od? é&k Tov Tlargdc yévynua, ‘as that 
Christ was the Son of God, and not from nothing, but from 
God, the word and wisdom of God, and consequently, no crea- 
ture or thing made. But when they perceived that the Eusebian 
faction would evade all those expressions by equivocation, 


* Cont. Serm. Arian. c. 18. [P. 451. tom. 8. opp ] 
+ 3Cont. Eunom. [P.79. tom. 2. opp. Edit. Par. 16. 15. 
~ Page 251. § Page 267. 
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nvayxac@ncav Aourdv Aeuxdrepov elmeiv rd ek Tov Oeov' «al 
ypavat & tiie ovolag rov Osov elvar rdw vidv, Urip TOU p17) TO ek 
Tov Qeov Korvdv xat Iaov, Tov re viod kal rwy yevynrov voulZecBa, 
‘they conceived themselves necessitated, more plainly to declare, 
what they meant by being from God, or out of him; and there- 
fore added, that the Son was out of the substance of God, 
thereby to distinguish him from all created beings.” Again, a 
little after, in the same epistle, he adds: ‘H aévodoe rovro vootca, 
KaAwe Suootaov Eypapev, Iva rhy re Tw alosrawy xaxotJeav 
avaorptypwat’ kai de(Gwor GdAov eva rwv yevynrwv Tov Adyov" 
kal yao rovro yoaavtec evIb¢ drhyayov’ rovc 62 Atyovrac 2& 
ovK SvTwy Tov vidy rou Jeov,  xriordv' 7} roerrdév’ 7h rolnua’ Fh 
& irloag obalac, robrovg avaSeuarlfZa 4 ayia Kat KadoAKy 
"ExxAnala, The synod perceiving this, rightly declared, that 
the Son was Homo-ousios with the Father; both to cut off the 
subterfuges of heretics, and to show him to be different from the 
creatures. For after they had decreed this, they added imme- 
diately, They who say that the Son of God was from things that 
are not, or made, or mutable, or a creature, or of another sub- 
stance or essence, all such does the holy and catholic church 
anathematize. Whereby they made it evident that these words, 
Of the Father, and co-essential or consubstantial with the Father, 
were opposed to the impiety of those expressions of the Arians, 
that the Son was a creature, or thing made, and mutable, and 
that he was not before he was made; which he that affirmeth, 
contradicteth the synod, but whosoever dissents from Arius, 
must needs consent to these forms of the synod.” In this 
same epistle,* to cite but one passage more out of it: XaAxdc, 
orl\bwy, kal yovacg, &c. add’ érepogun nal Erepoobata adAfhAwv’ 
el uty ovy Kal vidc oUrwe éorly, Eotw krlapa, WoTrEp Kal NuEiC, Kat 
pH Spoovatoc, ci 82 vide tore Adyoc, copfa, eixwy rov Ilarpcg, 
arabyaoua, sixérweo duootvatog av ein, “ Brass and gold, silver 
and tin, are alike in their shining and colour; nevertheless in 
their essence and nature are they very different from one another. 
If therefore the Son be such, then let him be a creature as we 
are, and not co-essential (or consubstantial); but if he be a Son, 
the word, wisdom, image of the Father, and his splendour, then 
of right should he be accounted co-essential and consubstantial.”t 
Thus in his epistle concerning Dionysius, we have fva roy yevyn- 
trav eva rov Yidv, and py duoobciov ry [arpi, “ the Son's 
being one of the creatures,” and “ his not being co-essential or 
consubstantial with the Father,” put for synonymous expressions, 
which signify one and the same thing. 

Wherefore it seemeth to be unquestionably evident, that when 
the ancient orthodox fathers of the Christian church maintained, 


* Page 272. + Page 561. 
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against Arius, the Son to be homo-ousios, co-essential or con- 
substantial with the Father, though that word be thus inter- 
preted, “ Of the same essence or substance,” yet they universall 
understood thereby, not a sameness of singular and numerical, 
but of common or universal essence only ; that is, the generical 
or specifical essence of the Godhead; that the Son was no crea- 
ture, but truly and properly God. But if it were needful, there 
might be yet more testimonies cited out of Athanasius to this 
_purpose. As from his epistle De Synodis Arimini et Seleuciz,* 
where he writeth thus, concerning the difference betwixt those 
two words, ‘Onotobstov, “ of like substance,” and “Oyoodctoy, 
‘Sof the same substance:” Otdare ydp kal byeic, Sri rd Suotov ovK emt 
Tov ovawy, GAXr’ iw oynpatwy Kal movoThrwy A€tyera Suotov’ ew) 
yap rev ovawy ovx Opmodrnc, addAd rtauvtétng Gv AExOetn’ 
avOpwrocg your avOouwmy Suotog A€yerat OV Kara Tv ovolay. .. 
T9 yap ovata ‘Quodveic sia’ xal wadtw avOpwroc xvvi ovx 
"Avdpotog Aéyerat, addr’ “Erepopunc’ Ovxovy ro ‘Opoguic xat 
“Opoobcrorv, rb 82 ‘Erepoguic cal irepobarov, “ For even your- 
selves know, that similitude is not predicated of essences or sub- 
stances, but of figures and qualities only. But of essences or 
substances, identity or sameness is affirmed, and not similitude. 
For a man is not said to be like to a man, in respect of the 
essence or substance of humanity, but only as to figure or form ; 
they being said, as to their essence, to be congenerous, of the 
same nature or kind with one another. Nor is a man properly 
said to be unlike toa dog, but of a different nature or kind from 
him. Wherefore that which is congenerous, of the same nature, 
kind, or species, is also Homo-ousion, co-essential or consubstantial 
- the same essence or substance) and that, which is of a dif- 
erent nature, kind or species, 1s Heterousion (of a different 
essence or substance).” 5 ee Athanasius, in that fragment of 
his against the hypocrisy of Meletius, &c. concerning consub- 
stantiality, writeth in this manner: ‘O rofyuv avaipwy rd elvat 
tov vidv déuoobc0v ry rarpt, Aéywv S2 Spotov, avaipet ro elvat 
Ordv’ waabrwe 82 xal 6 eEnyobuevoc 7d ‘Opootatov, we éuotov, rp 
ovala érépav tiv ovatay Atye, Oeq S& Spotwuevny’ ov rolvuv ovde 
TO & THC Ovalac, Elva TpETdVTWE AéyE UH Ppovwy Syoodbsioy, we 
advOowmoc & ric avOpwrov ovalac’ ed St uy we avOpwmoc 2 
avOowmrov xara ovatav, && Osov 6 vide, GAA’ we ev dpuotwpart, 
kavarep avdpiag avOpwry, fh we avOowrog Oeq, SndAde tore 6 
ro.ovrog Suoobotoy piv Afywv, dSuoobsiov 62 ov ggovav' Ov yap 
Kata THY cuvnBeav BobrAErat ro Opnootatoy axobscSat, Srep éorly, 
wept wiac Kal rie ad’Tn¢ ovaciac’ adXAa Tapa THY acuVviOear, kal iva 
dtabadAy rabrny, ‘EXAnvixjy ojow elpnéva rd Guocoboioy pHua 
rou tv EAXAyaw EBove én’ ovdert eréow xeluevor 7 eri thy aurhy 
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gtow tapactinca, &c. “He that denies the Son to be Homo- 
ousios, consubstantial with the Father, affirming him only to be 
like to him, denies him to be God. In lke manner he, who 
retaining the word Homo-ousios or consubstantial, interprets it 
notwithstanding only of similitude or likeness in substance, 
affirmeth the Son to be of another different substance from the 
Father, and therefore not God, but like to God only. Neither 
doth such a one rightly understand those words, ‘Of the sub- 
stance of the Father,’ he not thinking the Son to be so consub- 
stantial, or of the essence and substance of the Father, as one 
man is consubstantial, or of the essence or substance of another 
who begat him. For he who affirmeth, that the Son is not so of 
God, a3 8 man is of a man, according to essence or substance ; 
but that he is like him only, as a statue is like a man, or as a 
man may be like to God, it 1s manifest, that such a one, though 
he use the word Homo-ousios, yet he doth not really mean it. 
For he will not understand it, according to the customary signi- 
fication thereof, for that which hath one and the same essence 
or substance ; this word being used by Greeks and Pagans in no 
other sense than to signify that which hath the same nature; as 
we ought to believe concerning the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost.” Where we see plainly, that though the word Homo- 
ousios be interpreted, “that, which hath one and the same 
essence or substance,” yet is this understood of the same commen 
nature, and as one man is of the same essence or substance with 
another. We might here also add to this the concurrent testi- 
monies of the other orthodox fathers; but, to avoid tediousness, 
we shall omit them, and only insert some passages out of St. 
Austin to the same purpose. Jor he, in his first book, contra 
Maxim. chap. the 15th,’ writeth thus: Duo veri homines, etsi 
nullus eorum filius sit alterius, unius tamen et ejusdem sunt 
substantie. Homo autem alterius hominis verus filius nullo 
modo potest nisi sir cum patre esse substantiz, etiamsi non 
sit per omnia similis patri. Quocirca verus Dei filius, et unius 
cum patre substantiz est, quia verus filius est; et per omnia est 
patri similis, quia est Dei filius, “ Two true men, though neither 
of them be son to the other, yet are they both of one and the 
same substance. But a man, who is the true son of another 
man, can by no means be of a different substance from his father, 
although he be not in all respects like unto him. Wherefore the 
true Son of God is both of one substance with the Father, 
because he is a true Son, and he is also in all respects like to 
him, because he is the Son of God.” Where Christ, or the Son 
of God, is said to be no otherwise of one substance with God 
the Father, than here amongst men the son is of the same sub- 


1 Cap. 16. scct. 11. p. 503. tom. 7. opp. ed. Benedict. 
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against Arius, the Son to be homo-ousios, co-essential or con- 
substantial with the Father, though that word be thus inter- 
preted, ‘“ Of the same essence or substance,” yet they universal] 
understood thereby, not a sameness of singular and muniercal: 
but of common or universal essence only ; that is, the generical 
or specifical essence of the Godhead; that the Son was no crea- 
ture, but truly and properly God. But if it were needful, there 
might be yet more testimonies cited out of Athanasius to this 
_purpose. As from his epistle De Synodis Arimini et Seleuciz,* 
where he writeth thus, concerning the difference betwixt those 
two words, ‘Ouoodtciorv, “of like substance,” and ‘Oyoobstov, 
‘Sof the same substance:” Oldare yap kal vueic, Sti rd Spoor ovK emt 
TwWY OVaWY, aA’ im oxnuaTwy Kal ToOThrwy Afyerat Spotov’ ert 
yap rav ovary ovy Opmodrnc, adda raurétng Gv AexOeln’ 
avOpwroc¢ youv avOowmry Suotoc A£yerat ov Kata THv avolay . . . 
TQ yap ovata ‘Opnogusic ior’ cal wadw avOowmoc xvvi ovK 
"Avdpotog Adyerat, adr ‘Erepopunc’ Odxovy ro ‘Opnogvic xat 
“Opooicrov, rd 8 ‘Erepoguic nat érepobaroy, “ For even your- 
selves know, that similitude is not predicated of essences or sub- 
stances, but of figures and qualities only. But of essences or 
substances, identity or sameness is affirmed, and not similitude. 
For a man is not said to be like to a man, in respect of the 
essence or substance of humanity, but only as to figure or form ; 
they being said, as to their essence, to be congenerous, of the 
same nature or kind with one another. Nor is a man properly 
said to be unlike toa dog, but of a different nature or kind from 
him. Wherefore that which is congenerous, of the same nature, 
kind, or species, is also Homo-ousion, co-essential or consubstantial 
(of the same essence or substance) and that, which is of a dif- 
ferent nature, kind or species, is Heterousion (of a different 
essence or substance).” Aan: Athanasius, in that fragment of 
his against the hypocrisy of Meletius, &c. concerning consub- 
stantiality, writeth in this manner: “O rofyuy avaipav ro elvat 
Tov vidv duoobatoy ty warpl, ALywv O2 Spoiov, avaipei ro elvat 
Ordv’ woatrwe di xal 6 tryotuevog rd ‘Opoodtcioyv, we Suotov, TH 
ovala érépay rv ovatay Alyet, Oeq 2 Spowwpueyny’ ov rolvuv ove? 
TO &k THe ovalac, elvat rperdvTwe AéyE 1H Ppovav Spuoototov, we 
avOowrog e& ric avOpwrov ovclac’ et 8? un we avOpwmog 2 
avOowmouv xara ovctav, & Ocov 6 vide, GAA’ we dv duomwpare, 
kalarep avopiac avOpwry, } we avOpwroc Oew, dSHrASOc zoTww 6 
roovtog Suootatoy piv Atywv, Spoobaov 62 ov poovar’ Ov yao 
kata THY cuvnBeav BovAcrat rs Opoobatov axobeoSai, Sirep toriy, 
wept jutac Kat Tie avrnc ovalac’ aAAa Tapa Thy cuviDear, cal iva 
diabadAy rabrnv, ‘EAAnvecty ojow eclpnxévat ro Spoobaoy pia 
tov tv "EAAgow ove én’ ovdevit éréow xeluevov 7H ert rv auTny 
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pbow mapacrica, &c. “He that denies the Son to be Homo- 
ousios, consubstantial with the Father, affirming him only to be 
like to him, denies him to be God. In like manner he, who 
retaining the word Homo-ousios or consubstantial, interprets it 
notwithstanding only of similitude or likeness in sahatancs, 
affirmeth the Son to be of another different substance from the 
Father, and therefore not God, but like to God only. Neither 
doth such a one rightly understand those words, ‘Of the sub- 
stance of the Father,’ he not thinking the Son to be so consub- 
stantial, or of the essence and substance of the Father, as one 
man is consubstantial, or of the essence or substance of another 
who begat him. For he who affirmeth, that the Son is not so of 
God, as a man is of a man, according to essence or substance ; 
but that he is like him only, as a statue is like a man, or as a 
man may be like to God, it is manifest, that such a one, though 
he use the word Homo-ousios, yet he doth not really mean it. 
For he will not understand it, according to the customary signi- 
fication thereof, for that which hath one and the same essence 
or substance ; this word being used by Greeks and Pagans in no 
other sense than to signify that which hath the same nature; as 
we ought to believe concerning the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost.” Where we see plainly, that though the word Homo- 
ousios be interpreted, “that, which hath one and the same 
essence or substance,” yet is this understood of the same common 
nature, and as one man is of the same essence or substance with 
another. We might here also add to this the concurrent testi- 
monies of the other orthodox fathers; but, to avoid tediousness, 
we shall omit them, and only insert some passages out of St. 
Austin to the same purpose. Jor he, in his first book, contra 
Maxim. chap. the 15th,! writeth thus: Duo veri homines, etsi 
nullus eorum filius sit alterius, unius tamen et ejusdem sunt 
substantiz. Homo autem alterius hominis verus filius nullo 
modo potest nisi ejusdem cum patre esse. substantiz, etiamsi non 
sit per omnia similis patri. Quocirca verus Dei filius, et unius 
cum patre substantiz est, quia verus filius est; et per omnia est 
patri similis, quia est Dei filius, “ Two true men, though neither 
of them be son to the other, yet are they both of one and the 
same substance. But a man, who is the true son of another 
man, can by no means be of a different substance from his father, 
although he be not in all respects like unto him. Wherefore the 
true a of God is both of one substance with the Father, 
because he is a true Son, and he is also in all respects like to 
him, because he is the Son of God.” Where Christ, or the Son 
of God, is said to be no otherwise of one substance with God 
the Father, than here amongst men the son is of the same sub- 
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stance with his father, or any one man with another.* Again, 
the same St. Austin, in his Respons. ad Sermonem Arianorum,* 
expresseth himself thus: Ariani nos vocitant Homoousianos, 
quia contra eorum errorem, Greco vocabulo éuoodcov defendi- 
mus, Patrem, Filium, et Spiritum Sanctum; id est, unius ejus- 
demque substantiz, vel, ut expressids dicamus, essentie (que 
ovola Grecé appellatur) quod planids dicitur unius ejusdemque 
nature. Et tamen siquis istorum, qui nos Homoousianos vocant, 
filium suum non cujus ipse esset, sed diversz diceret esse nature, 
exheredari ab ipso mallet filius, quam hoc putari. Quanta 
igitur impietate isti cecantur, qui cum confiteantur unicum Dei 
filium, nolunt ejusdem nature cujus pater est confiteri, sed 
diverse atque imparis, et multis modis rebusque dissimilis, tan- 
quam non de Deo natus, sed ab illo de nihilo sit creatus; gratia 
filius, non natura, “ The Arians call us Homo-ousians, because, 
in opposition to their érror, we defend the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, to be in the language of the Greeks Homo-ousios, that 
is, of one and the same substance; or, to speak more clearly, 
essence, this being in Greek called Ousia, which is yet more 
plainly thus expressed, of one and the same nature. And yet 
there is none of their own sons who thus call us Homo-ousians, 
who would not as willingly be disinherited as be accounted of a 
different nature from his father. How great impiety, therefore, 
are they blinded with, who, though they acknowledge that there 
is one only Son of God, yet will not confess him to be of the 
same nature with his Father, but different and unequal, and 
many ways unlike him, as if he were not born of God, but 
created out of nothing by him, himself being a creature, and so 
a son, not by nature, but grade.only.” Lastly (to name no 
more place), in his first book De Trinitate,* he hath these words : 
Si Fihus creatura non est, ejusdem cum Patre substantiz est. 
Omnis enim substantia, que Deus non est, creatura est; et que 
creatura non est, Deus est. Et si non est Filius ejusdem sub- 
stantiz, cujus est Pater, ergo facta substantia est, “ If the Son 
be not a creature, then is he of the same substance with the 
Father; for whatever substance is not God, is creature; and 
whatever is not creature, is God. And therefore if the Son be 
not of the same substance with the Father, he must needs be a 
made and created substance, and not truly God. 

Lastly, that the ancient orthodox fathers, who used the word 


* To the same purpose is that in his second Book, ch. 6 ; Diversa quidem substantia 
est Deus Pater, et Homo Mater: non tamen diversa substantia est Deus Pater et 
Deus Filius: sicut non est diversa substantia, lomo Mater, et Homo Filius. 

2 Cap. 36. p. 458. tom. 8. opp. In this passage of St. Augustine Dr. Cudworth has 
omitted these words: Ac per hoc et ipse creatura sit, ‘“‘ and thereby is himself also 
creature,” which follow after the words, de nihilo creatus. 

> Cap. 6. p. 534. 535. tom. 8. opp. 
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Homo-ousios against Arius, intended not therein to assert the 
Son to have one and the same singular or individual essence 
with the Father, appeareth plainly from their disclaiming and 
disowning those two words, Tavroods:iov and Movoobaov. 
Concerning the former of which, Epiphanius thus:* Kai ov Aé- 
ouev Tavroobaioy, iva un 4 AéEtg mapa riat Aeyouévn, DaBedrAi 
avexacOy Tavrév o& Aéyouev ro Sedryrt, Kal Ty OvoLa, Kal TY 
duvaue, “We affirm not the Son to be Tauto-ousion (one and 
the same substance with the Father) lest this should be taken in 
way of compliance with Sabellius; nevertheless do we assert 
him to be the same in Godhead, and in essence, and in power.” 
Where it is plain, that when Epiphanius affirmed the Son to be 
the same with the Father in Godhead and essence, he understood 
this only of a generical or specifical, and not of a singular or in- 
dividual sameness; namely, that the Son is no creature, but God 
also, as the Father is; and this he intimates to be the true and 
genuine sense of the word Homo-ousios; he therefore rejecting 
that other word Tauto-ousios, because it would be liable to mis- 
interpretation, and to be taken in the Sabellian sense for that. 
which hath one and the same singular and individual essence, 
which the word Homo-ousios could not be obnoxious to; And 
as concerning that other word Mono-ousios, Athanasius himself, 
in his “‘ Exposition of Faith,” thus expressly condemns it: Ovre 
yap viorartpa oe we of DabéAXtot Movoobarov Kat ovx 
Opoobctov, “ We do not think the Son to be really one and the 
same with the Father, as the Sabellians do, and to be Mono- 
ousious, and not Homo-ousios; they thereby destroying the 
very being of the Son.” Where ousia, “essence” or “substance,” 
in that fictitious word Mono-ousios, is taken for “ sirgular” or 
“existent essence,” the whole Deity being: thus said, by Sabel- 
lius, to have only one singular essence or hypostasis in it: 
whereas in the word Homo-ousios is understood a common or 
universal, generical or specifical essence; the Son being thus 
said to agree with the Father in the common essence of the 
Godhead, as not being a creature. Wherefore Athanasius here 
disclaimeth a Mono-ousian trinity, as Epiphanius did before a 
Tauto-ousian; both of them a trinity of mere names and notions, 
or inadequate conceptions of one and the same singular essence 
or hypostasis; they alike distinguishing them from the Homo- 
ousian trinity, as a trinity of real hypostases or persons, that 
have severally their own singular essence, but agree in one com- 
mon and universal essence of the Godhead, they being none of 
them creatures, but all uncreated or creators. From whence it 
is plain, that the ancient orthodox fathers asserted no such thin 
as one and the same singular or numerical essence, of the severa 


* Heres. 76. not. 7. [Heres. Anomeaor. p. 920. Tom. 1. opp.] 
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persons of the trinity; this, according to them, being not a real 
trinity, but a trinity of mere names, notions, and inadequate 
conceptions only, which is thus disclaimed and declared against 
by Athanasius:* Tordc O€ iariw oby Ewe dvdpuarog pdvov, Kat 
pavraciy AfEewc, adAd aAnBelg nat UrapEa Tpride, “ The trinity 
1s not a trinity of mere names and words only, but of hypostases 
truly and really existing.” But the Homo-ousian Trinity of the 
orthodox went exactly in the middle, betwixt that Mono-ousian 
trinity of Sabellius, which was a trinity of different notions or 
conceptions only of one and the self-same thing, and that other 
Hetero-ousian trinity of Arius, which was a trinity of separate 
and heterogeneous substances (one of which only was God, and 
the other creatures); this being a trinity of hypostases or per- 
sons numerically differing from one another, but all of them 
agreeing in one common or general essence of the Godhead or 
the uncreated nature, which is eternal and infinite. Which was 
also thus particularly declared by Athanasius :* Oure EAarrdv re 
poovel 1 KadoX Becdnota, iva py tic rove viv xara Kartdgav 
"Toudalouc, cai sic DafZéAXAcov weorwéoy’ ovre wAciov emivoet, Iva 
py sic tiv ‘EXAnvucny roduSedrnra xaraxvAcdy, “ The catholic 
church doth neither believe less than this Homo-ousian trinity, 
lest it should comply with Judaism, or sink into Sabellianism ; 
nor yet more than this, lest, on the other hand, it should tumble 
down into Arianism, which is the same with Pagan polytheism 
and idolatry ;” it introducing in like manner the worshipping of 
creatures, together with the Creator. 

And now, upon all these considerations, our Platonic Christian 
would conclude, that the orthodox trinity of the ancient Chris- 
tian church did herein agree with the genuinely Platonic trinity, 
that it was not Mono-ousian, one ale magalar essence, under 
three notions, conceptions, or modes only, but three hypostases 
or persons. As likewise, the right Platonic trinity does agree 
with the trinity of the ancient orthodox Christians in tlus, that 
it is not Hetero-ousian, but Homo-ousian, “co-essential” or “ con- 
substantial;” none of their three hypostases being creatures, or 
particular beings, made in time; but all of them uncreated, 
eternal, and infinite. 

Notwithstanding all which, it must be granted, that though 
this Homo-ousiotes, or co-essentiality of the three persons in the 
trinity, does imply them to be all God, yet does it not follow 
from thence of necessity that they are therefore one God. What 
then? shall we conclude that Athanasius himself also entertained 
that opinion before mentioned and exploded, of the three persons 


* These words of Athanasius are from his Epistle to Serapion, wherein he demon- 
strates Spiritum Sanctum non esse rem creatam, ‘‘ that the Holy Ghost is nota created 
thing,” tom. 1. opp. p. 202.3 

* Ad. Serap. Ep. p. 202. 
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in the trinity being but three individuals under the same species 
(as Peter, Paul, and Timothy) and having no other natural 
unity or identity, than specifical only? Indeed some have con- 
fidently fastened this upon Athanasius, because in those “ Dia- 
logues of the Trinity,”*> published amongst his works, and there 
entitled to him, the same is grossly owned, and in defence 
thereof this absurd paradox maintained, that Peter, Paul, and 
Timothy, though they be three hypostases, yet are not to be 
accounted three men, but only then when they dissent from one 
another, or disagree in will or opinion. But it is certain, from 
several passages in those dialogues themselves, that they could 
not be written by Athanasius; and there hath been also another 
father found for them, to wit, Maximus the martyr. Notwith- 
standing which, thus much must not be denied by us, that Atha- 
nasius, In those others his reputedly genuine writings, does some- 
time approach so near hereunto, that he lays no small stress upon 
this homo-ousiotes, this co-essentiality and common nature of the 
Godhead, to all the three persons, in order to their being one 
God. For thus, in that book entitled, “ Concerning the Com. 
mon Essence of the Three Persons,” and the chapter inscribed, 
"Ore ovx slot roeic Seot, “That there are not three Gods,” doth 
Athanasius lay his foundation here. When to that question 
proposed, “ How can it be said that the Father is God, the Son 
God, and the Holy Ghost God, and yet that there are not three 
Gods ?” the first reply which he makes is this: “Owou xowa ra 
Tic pbcewe, Kotvdy kat Svoua rig aElac’ olov 6 ede ra Eig FAHSY 
Siponntva ard pac pbaewe, évi dvduare wari’ xal Sre dpy(Cerat 
Toic avIpwmoc, Toy wavra avIowmoy Ty épy7 Uroxeluevov, Eva 
avSowmoyv Kadi’ cat Gre StadAdacerat rH Kdopy, we évi avOowry 


* Dialog. 1. p. 160. tom. 2. opp. To enable the reader more readily to understand 
the whole question, it may be worth while to subjoin the very words. In a colloquy 
between an Arian and an orthodox believer, the former asks, how there can be three 
persons in one divine nature. The latter answers: ‘Qc [lérpov cal Tlabdou cai 
TepoStov rpeic vroordcuc, cal pia dvSpwrdrne,“ As of Peter, Paul, and Timothy, 
there are three hypostases, but only one dvSpwaéry¢ or humanity.” From which it 
follows, replies the Arian, that there are three Gods, This the orthodox believer denies, 
and in his defence asserts positively that Peter, Paul, and Timothy are not three men 
but one only, as long as they do not disagree: “Ore rpeic cioty EvIpwrot, bray dvdporoy 
éxwor capdlay, we “EXAny, kal lovdaioc, rai Xptorcavdéc’ bray 52 rd avo AEywot, 
cai pn torw ky abroic oxlopara, roeic pév elow broordcac, ele 62 iv Kupiy, 
play puxny txovrec cai piay capdiay’ cal rpeic piv elowy dprdpy, ddr’ ody 
trepéryrt picewc 7} kapdiac, “ Because they are then three men, when they have an 
unlike heart, asa Greek, a Jew, and a Christian: but when they are of the same mind 
and there is no dissension between them they are three hypostases indeed, but one in 
the Lord, having one soul and one heart: and they are three in number, but not by a 
difference of nature or heart.” What remarks I may have to offer on this passage, as 
well as on the whole of Dr. Cudworth’s disputation on the opinions of Athanusius and 
others respecting the Divine Trinity, I shall reserve for the Preface. As to the author 
of these Dialogues critics are not yet agreed, although they all pronounce them not to 
be the work of Athanasius. 
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StadAaocera, “ Where there is a communion of nature, there is 
also one common name of dignity bestowed. And thus doth God 
himself call things, divided into multitudes from one common 
nature, by one singular name. For both when he is angry with 
men doth he call all those who are the objects of his anger by 
the name of one man; and when he is reconciled to the world is 
he reconciled thereto as to one man.” The first instances which 
he gives hereof are in Genesis vi. 3, 4: “ My spirit shall not 
always strive with man,” and “I will destroy man whom I have 
created.” Upon which Athanasius makes this reflection: Katros 
ox qv elec, aXAd pupiadec aretpor’ GAAa ry dvduatt Tig PicEews, 
tov wavra avOpwroy fva ed Aeoev avYowrov da Td KOlvOY Tie 
ovalac, “ Though there was not then only one man, but infinite 
myriads of men, nevertheless by the name of one nature doth 
the Scripture call all those men one man, by reason of their 
community of essence or substance.” Again, he commenteth in 
like manner upon that other scripture passage, Exodus xv. 1: 
‘‘The horse and his rider hath he thrown in the sea:”* “Ore 
2EnASE Papaw xara rHv Sadacoay, wlrtwy pera pvplwy apuaTwy 
év tg YaXdooy, kat Hoav ToAAOl avIpwra of PusioSévrec per’ 
éxelvou, wat frmoe woAAot' 6 O& Mwone sidwe, ott wavrwy twv 
BustoSévrwy pla zoriv y pbote, cat weol trav Ixmwy Kal meol Tov 
avopwv tye, troy nal avabarny Eppufev lg SadAaccav" ra 
TANNIN TOV avopwyv ikaXecevy Eva GvSpwrov, cat ta TANHON rev 
trrwy ixadecev troy Eva, dia THY Koivwriay Tic Pboewe, “ When 
Pharaoh went out to the Red Sea, and fell with infinite chariots 
in the same; and there were many men that were drowned to- 
gether with him, and many horses; yet Moses knowing that 
there was but one common nature of all those that were drowned, 
speaketh thus both of the men and horses; The Lord hath 
thrown both the horse and the rider into the sea: he calling 
such a multitude of men but one singular man, and such a mul- 
titude of horses but one horse.” Whereupon Athanasius thus 
concludeth :f Ei ody éy rote avOourorc, Sov ovyKxtxurat Ta Tic 
pboewe' Srrov dtagpopa ra rig popdiic Kal Suvapewc cai BovdAjc’ ob 
yao gorw ore yrwoun ton, ovTe poegn, oUTE loxic’ Kal Scapopot 
yAarrat, 66 cat avYowot pépowec ALyovrat’ aAAGd Sa 7d Kowvdy 
tic dboewo aca 4 olkoupévn ele avIowmtog eAHIn’ Sov St 
aptptorog 4 abla, ula BacwActa, ula dvvejpc, cat BovAn, Kat évép- 
yéta, idtaZovoa thy rotada ard Tic xtloewc, "Eva Atyw Ody, 
“If therefore amongst men, where the things of nature are con- 
founded, and where there are differences of form, power and will 
(all men not having the same disposition of mind, nor form, nor 
strength), as also different languages (from whence men are 


* Page 213. 214. t Page 214, 
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called by the poets Meropes), nevertheless, by reason of the 
community of nature, the whole world is called one man; might 
not that Trinity of persons, where there is an undivided dignity, 
one kingdom, one power, one will, and one energy, be much 
rather called one God?” But though it be true, that Athanasius 
in this place (if at least this were a genuine foetus of Athanasius) 
may justly be thought to attribute too much to this cavdv rie 
picewe xal ovalac, “ a common nature, essence, or substance,” of 
all the three persons, as to the making of them to be truly and 
properly one God; and that those scripture passages are but 
weakly urged to this purpose: yet it is plain, that he did not 
acquiesce in this only, but addeth other things to it also, as 
their having not only one will, but also one energy or action; of 
which more afterwards. Moreover, Athanasius elsewhere plainly 
implieth, that this common essence or nature of the Godhead is 
not sufficient alone to make all the three hypostases one God. 
As in his fourth oration against the Arians,* where he tells us, 
that his trinity of divine hypostases cannot therefore be accounted 
three gods nor three principles, because they are not resembled 
by him to three original suns, but only to the sun, and its splen- 
dour, and the light from both.© Now three suns, according to 
the language of Athanasius, have xowdy rig gicewe Kal ovctag, 
‘a common nature, essence, and substance,” and therefore are 
co-essential or consubstantial; and since they cannot be ac- 
counted one sun, it is manifest, that, according to Athanasius, 
this specific identity or unity is not sufficient to make the three 
divine hypostases one God. Again, the same Athanasius, in his 
Exposition of Faith, writeth thus: Oure rpeic troordcac, peus- 
topévag Kay éavtac, Howep swyaroguac én avIperwv tori, 
Na (eussar iva pi TWoAUSEiay we Ta EOvn, dooviowpuer, “ Neither 
do we acknowledge three hypostases, divided or separate by 
themselves (as is to be seen corporeally in men) that we ma 
not comply with the pagan polytheism.” From whence it 1s 
evident, that neither three separate men, though co-essential to 
Athanasius, were accounted by him to be one man, nor yet the 
community of the specific nature and essence of the Godhead 
can alone, by itself, exclude polytheism from the trinity. Where- 


* Page 467. 

6 To save the reader the trouble of referring to Athanasius, I shall again cite his 
own words: Odd? ydp——rpeic dpxdc, 4) rpsic waripac eicdyoper, we ol zepi 
Mapxiwva cai Mavyaior, iwei pndd rpoy nriwy bweIbueSa ry elxdyva, ddArAAa 
Hrtoy cal dnratyaopa Kal ty rd b& Hrlov iy r¢ amravydopart gag otrw piay 
apxiy oldapev, roy dt Snutoupydy ddoropey odx id Tiva Tpdzoy Exe Sedrn- 
roc, ) ry rov pdévov Geod, did rd &E abrov wegucsvat, “ For we do not introduce 
three principles or three fathers, like the Marcionists and Maniclweans, since we do 
not bring into the comparison three suns, but one sun and its splendour, and one light 
from both : so we acknowledge one principle, and say that the Creator has no other 
mode of divinity than that of the only God, because of his having been produced from 
him.” | 
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fore the true reason why Athanasius laid so great a stress upon 
this homo-ousiotes, or co-essentiality of the trinity, in order to 
the unity of the Godhead in them, was not because this alone 
was sufficient to make them one God, but because they could 
not be so without it. This Athanasius often urges against the 
Arians, as in his fourth oration, where he tells them: [oAAove 
av sloayouv [Seovc] dia 7o irepoedic avrwy, “ That they must 
needs introduce a plurality of gods, because of the heterogeneity 
of their trinity.” And again afterwards determining, that there 
is ty eldoc rie Sedrnroc, “one species of the Godhead,” in 
Father, Son, and Spirit, he adds : Oru kat Eva dea rig rpiddoe 
duoroyoupev elvac tov Sedv' cat woArAd paddXov ebvorBéorepov A€- 
youey rie woAvedove twy alperexwy Yedrynrog, Sri tHv piav év 
rptact Yedryra Ppovovper’ ei yao uy ovTwe Eye, AAN’ 2E od SvTwH 
wotnua «cat xrioua torty 6 Adyoo .... avaykn Abyew adrode 
dbo Seodc, Eva piv criorajv, tov dé Erepov Kriordv, “ And thus do 
we acknowledge only one God in the Trinity ; and maintain it 
more raligiotuly than those heretics do who introduce a multi- 
form Deity, consisting of divers species; we supposing only one 
universal Godhead in the whole. For if it be not thus, but the 
Son be a creature, made out of nothing, however called God by 
these Arians, then must he and his father of necessity be two 
gods; one of them a creator, the other a creature.” In like 
manner, in his book of the Nicene council,* he affirmeth con- 
cerning the Arians: Tpsic Seode tedirov twa xnobrrovow sic 
tpeic mocracac Elvac, adAfAwy Tavrawact Kexwptopévac, 
Staipovvrec rhv aylav puovasa, “ That they make in a manner 
three gods, dividing the holy monad into three heterogeneous 
substances, separate from one another.” Whereas, the right 
orthodox Trinity, on the contrary, is elsewhere thus described by 
him:f Tprde¢ rolvuy ayla cal redela zoriv, év qwarpi, cat vig, cat 
ry ayly mvebpatt Oeoroyoupnévn, ovdiv adAdrptov 7H Pwhev 
emiyucyvopevoy Exovaa, ovd? tx Snptovpyou Kal yevynrov auvecra- 
pévn, GAX’ 6An tov x«riZev cai Snuoupyeiy ovca, “ The holy and 
perfect Trinity theologized in the Father, Son, and Spirit, hath 
nothing alien, foreign, or extraneous intermingled with it; nor 
is it compounded of heterogeneous things, the creator and 
creature joined together.” And whereas the Arians interpreted 
that of our Saviour Christ, “I and my Father are one,” only in 
respect of consent or agreement of will, Athanasius showing the 
insufficiency hereof, concludeth thus: ’Avayxn Aourdy xara rihy 
ovotay voetv Kal tiv viov Kat marpo¢ Evdrnra, “ Wherefore besides 
this consent of will, there must of necessity be another unity 
of essence or Bubstance also, acknowledged in the Father and the 
Son.” Where, by unity of essence or substance, that Athanasius 


* Page 275. + Ep. ad Serap. p. 262. 
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did not mean a unity-of singular and individual, but of general 
or universal essence only, appears plainly from these following 
words ;* Ta piv yap yevenra kav cungwvlav Exy mode Tov TeTrotn- 
Kora, GAN’ év xivijost kal perovola ravrny Exel, WowED 6 pn PuvAdEaCG 
&EéEAnrac rwv ovgavwv' 6 62 vidc é« ric ovalac Gv yévynua, 
ovola Kal Ev gorty aurog Kal 6 yevynoac rarihp, “For those 
things which are made or created, though they may have an 
agreement of will with their Creator, yet have they this by 
participation only, and in a way of motion; as he, whorctaining 
not the same, was cast out of heaven. But the Son, being begotten 
from the essence or substance of the Father, is essentially or sub- 
stantially one with him.” So that the opposition here is betwixt 
unity of consent with God in created beings, which are mutable, 
and unity of essence in that which is uncreated, and immutably 
of the same will with the Father. There are also many other 
places in Athanasius, which, though some may understand of the 
unity of singular essence, yet were they not so by him intended, 
but either of generic or specific essence only, or else in such 
other sense as shall be afterwards declared. As for example, 
in his fourth oration:t Tijv play év rprade Sedrnra dpovovper, 
“We acknowledge only one Godhead in the Trinity ;” where 
the following words plainly imply this to be understood, in part 
at least, of one common or general essence of the Godhead, 
Ei yao py obrwe Exe, add’ 2 ovx Svtwy molnpa kal xriopa 
Zorly 6 Adyoc, &c., “ Because if it be not so, but the Word be a 
creature, made out of nothing, he is either not truly God, or if 
he be called by that name, then must they be two gods, one a 
creator, the other a creature.” Again when in the same book it 
is said :$ "Ep sioww 6 vldc cal 6 warnp Ty idi6ryTt Kal oiKEdtyre THC 
ptoewc, kal Ty Tautérytt tig pac Oedrnroc, “ That the Son and 
the Father are one thing in the propriety of nature, and in the 
sameness of one Godhead ;” it 1s evident from the context, that 
this is not to be understood of a sameness of singular essence, 
but partly of a common and generical one, and partly of such 
another sameness or unity, as will be hereafter expressed. Lastly, 
when the three hypostases are somewhere’ said by him to be 
pla avola, “ one essence or substance,” this is not to be under- 
stood neither in that place, as if they had all three the same 
singular essence, but in some of ‘those other senses before men- 
tioned. 

* Ep. de Syn. Arim. et Sel. p. 923. + Page 468. t Page 45. 

7 Dr. Cudworth, I suspect, is here alluding to those questions which occur in tom. 2. 
opp. Athanasii, p. 436. but are denied by most critics to be Athanasius’. Of these the 
sixth question is as follows: "Eri rov Oeov wécag ovciag dpodoysic; “ How many 
essences do you acknowledge to be in God >” To this he answers: Miav odoiay Néyw, 

iay gbow, “I say one essence, one nature.” Then follows the seventh question : 
Yroordcec 8 wécac dpodoytic ; “How many hypostases do you acknowledge >” 


To which he replies: Tpst¢ vrocracetc dpodoyw#, Tpia mpdowra, “I acknowledge 
three hy postases, three persons.” 
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But though Athanasius nowhere declares the three hypostases 
of the Trinity to have only one and the same singular essence, 
but, on the contrary, denies them to be mono-ousian ; and though 
he lay a great stress upon their cidccy Evdrne, their “ specific” or 
“generic unity,” and co-essentiality, in order to their being one 
God, forasmuch as without this they could not be God at all; 
yet doth he not rely wholly upon this, as alone sufficient to 
that purpose, but addeth certain other considerations thereunto, 
to make it out, im manner as followeth. First, that this Trinity 
is not a trinity of principles, but that there is only one principle 
or fountain of the Godhead in it, from which the other are 
derived. Thus doth he write in his fifth oration: Mla apyn, 
kat kara Touro ele Oeoc, “ There is but one principle, and accord- 
ingly but one God.” Again, in his book against the Sabelli- 
anists :* Oi ciot dbo Scot, Sri und? Sto warépec, pnd? érepodbotoc 
Tov yevvhaavrog & yeyevynnévoc’ & piv yap apxdc sicaywv ovo, 
dbo xnpbrre Seovc, avrn Maoxlwvoc 4 duofbea, “ There are not 
- two -gods, both because there are not two fathers, and because 
that which is begotten is not of a different essence from that 
which begat. For he that introduceth two principles, preacheth 
two gods; which was the impiety of Marcion.” Accordingly, 
the same Athanasius declareth:+ Tijv ovclay rov Tlatpoc apyny 
kat plZav xat mnynv elvac rov Yiov, “ That the essence or sub- 
stance of the Father is the principle, and root, and fountain of 
the Son.” And in like manner doth he ‘approve of this doctrine 
of Dionysius: “Ort ny rev ayaQwv aravrwy toriv 6 Osde, rora- 
pogo 82 bm’ avrov mpoyedpevoc & Yide, * That God (the F ae) 
is the first fountain of all good things, but the Son g river poure 
out from him.” To the same purpose is it also, when he com- 
pareth the Father and the Son to the water and the vapour 
arising from it; to the light and the splendour; to the proto- 
type and the image. And he concludeth the unity of the God- 
head from hence, 1n this manner :¢ Tijv Sciav Tprada tic Eva, Womrep 
tle xopupyy tiva, Tov Osby rwv dAwy tov mavroxparopa Aftyw, 
ovyxepadaoveba «cat auvayecQat waca avayxn, “ The divine 
Trinity must needs be collected and gathered up together, under 
that omnipotent God of the whole world, as under one head.” 
But the chief force of this consideration is only to exclude the 
doctrine of the Marcionists, who made more independent and 
self-existent principles and gods. Notwithstanding which, it 
might still be objected, that the Christian Trinity is a trinity of 
distinct subordinate gods; in opposition whereunto, this argu- 
ment seems only to prepare the way to what follows; namely, 
of the close conjunction of these three hypostases into one God: 
forasmuch as, were they three independent principles, there 
could not be any coalescence of them into one. 

* Page 656. + Et Syn. Arim. De Sel. p. 920. + De Syn. Nic, p. 275. 
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In the next place therefore, Athanasius further addeth, that 
these three divine hypostases are not pepeptopévar and xexwpio- 
peva, “separate” and “disjoined ” beings, but aérafperor, “ indi- 
visibly united to one another.” Thus in his fifth oration: 
Ilarépa xat Yidv tv dvrac rij Sedryrt, wal rd 2& avrov apéptorov 
kat adialperov xal axwptoroy elvac rov Adyov amd rov Tarpde, 
“ The Father and the Son are both one thing in the Godhead, 
and in that the Word, being begotten from him, is indivisibl 
and inseparalfly conjoined with him.” Where, when he affirmet 
the Father and the Son to be one in the Godhead, it is plain, 
that he doth not mean them to have one and the same singular 
essence, but only generical and universal ; because in the follow- 
ing words he supposes them to be two, but indivisibly and 
inseparably united together. Again, in his book De Sent. 
Dionys.: “Eorw adiafperog rov Tarpic 6 Yibc, &e tort 7d 
arabyaoua mpoc To gwe, “The Son is indivisible from the 
Father, as the splendour is from the light.” And afterwards, in 
the same book, he insisteth further upon this point, according to 
the sense of Dionysius, after the same manner: ‘O é td:ov Kat 
adialperoy rii¢ rou Tlarpd¢ ovotag rov Yidv elvae diddoxe, we 
éorty 6 Adyoo wpodc tov vovv Kal rorapoc mpdc Thy Thyhv’ el 
piv ouv deatpety cat aro€evouy tov Adyov Kat roy vouw tic Sévarat, 
tov worapoyv cal thy mnyiv pEploat Kat ryfoag dteXciv, } Td 
aravyaoua Gua dteAciv awd Tov pwroc, &c. “ Dionysius teacheth, 
that the Son is cognate with the Father, and indivisible from 
him, as reason is from the mind, and the river from the fountain. 
Who is there, therefore, that would go about to alienate reason 
from the mind, and to separate the river from the fountain, 
making up a wall between them? or to cut off the splendour 
from the Hight ? Thus also in his epistle to Serapion, that the 
‘Holy Ghost is not a creature: * *H dteAérwoav mpwrov avrot Tov 
amavyacparog To pac, } Thy coplay Tov cogov, 7h py eitaTwoar, 
mae tore tavra, “ Let these men first divide the splendour from 
the light, or wisdom from him that is wise; or else let them 
wonder no more how these things can be.” Elsewhere Atha- 
nasius calls the whole Trinity, Tordda adialoeroy Kal jywpitvny 
mpoc éaurny, “a Trinity undivided and united to itself.” Which 
Athanasian’s indivisibility of the Trinity is not so to be under- 
stood, as if three were not three init; but first of all, that neither 
of these could be without the other, as the original light or sun 
could not be without the splendour, nor the splendour without 
the original light, and neither the one nor the other of them 
without a diffused derivative light. Wherefore, God the Father 
being an eternal sun, must needs have also an eternal splendour 
and an eternal light. And secondly, that these are so nearly 


* Pave 194. 
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and intimately conjoined together, that there is a kind of 
ovvéixea, “continuity,” betwixt them; which yet is not to be 
understood in the way of corporeal things, but so as is agreeable 
to the nature of things incorporeal. 

Thirdly, Athanasius agcendeth yet higher, affirming the hypos- 
tases of the Trinity not only to be indivisibly conjoined with one 
another, but also to have a mutual inexistence in each other, 
which later Greek fathers® have called éueptywpnoty, their 
‘“ circuminsession.” To this purpose does he cite the words of 
Dionysius: *.’Awdppora ydg vou Adyoc, xal amd Kapdlac da 
ordparocg eoxereverat, Erepog yevdpuevog rov tv Kkapdlg Adyou" Kai 
oUtwe iotiv ixatepog ev ixatéiow’ Ertpog wv Sarkpov, Kat Ev slow 
dvtec Ovo" OUTw Kat 6 Tlatyp wat 6 Adyog tv, xat évy ad\ArnAoe 
2A Onoav elvat, “ For reason is the efflux of the mind, which in 
men is derived from the heart into the tongue, where it is become 
another reason or word, differing from that in the heart ; and yet 
do these both mutually exist in each other, they belonging to one 
another; and so, though being two, are one thing. Thus are 
the Father and the Son one thing, they being said to exist in 
each other.” And Athanasius further ulustrates this also by 
certain similitudes ; as that again of the original light and the 
splendour, he affirming dwe elvac év tw awavyaopari, kai arad- 
yaoua tv ty HAlw, “That the original light is in the splendour, 
and again the splendour in the sun,” and also that of the pro- 
totype and the image, or the king and his picture; which he 
thus insisteth upon: f “Ev ry eixdvi rou Baowrtwe 7d eldoc cai 4 
Hoogy tort, kal év rp BactAdt 76 Ev TH eixdvt elddc zoriv, “In the 
poe is contained the form and figure of the king, and in the 

ing the form and figure of the picture. And therefore, if any 
one, when he had seen the picture, should afterward desire to 
see the king, the picture would by a prosopopeia bespeak him 
after this manner :}$ "Ey@ xat 6 Baotredc Ev toner, tyw yap ev 
ixelv eiul, kqxeivog év guol Kal 8 dpac év éuot, rovro év ixelyy 
BAkrec, at 6 edpaxac év exeivy, rovro BAimac tv euol’ 6 ya 
WOOCKVYOY THY ElkOVA, tv aUTY TpooKuyel Tov Baotréa, I and the 
k'ng am one, for I am in him, and he is in me; and what you 
take notice of in me, the same you may obzerve in him also; and 
what you see in him, you may see likewise in me: he therefore, 
that worshippeth the image, therein worshippeth the king, the 
image being ceca but the form of the king.” Elsewhere, in 
the fourth oration, he thus insisteth upon this particular: § ”Eore 
yap 6 Yide év rm Tarpi, Goye voeiv tEeotiy, tredn abyrav ro 
elvac rov Yiov, rovro tic mwarpd¢ ovolag tdidy éoriv, we ke gwro¢ 


8 Whose testimonies are collected and illustrated by Dion. Petavius, Lib. 4. de 
Trinitate, cap. 16. p. 263. tom. 2, Dogm. Theolog. 

* Page 665. (Tom. 1. opp. Libro de Sentent. Dionys. p. 565.] 

+ Orat. 4. p. 457. t Ibid. § Page 456. 
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aratyaopua, cat é wnynce tworaudc, Gore tov dpwvra rov Yidv 
édpav rd tov Tlarpdc tdiov. “Kort d2 xait 6 Marnp év ty Yig, 
érecdn TO éx TOV Ilatpdc idiov, TovTo 6 Yid¢ ruyxavee dv, we év 
Tw aTavyaouare 6 HALog, kal év TH Adyw 6 vores, Kal ev TH TOTANW 
" wnyn, “The Son is in the Father, as may be conceived from 
hence; because the whole being of the Son is proper to the 
essence of the Father, he being ferivel from it, as the splendour 
from the light, and the river from the fountain: so that he who 
sees the Son, sees that which is the Father’s own and proper. 
Again, the Father is in the Son, because that which is the 
Father’s own and proper, that is the Son; accordingly as the 
sun is also in the aglen our, the mind in reason, and the fountain 
In the river.” What cavils the Arians had against this doctrine, 
Athanasius also informs us:* “Hoavro dtacbpaw ro brs rov 
Kuplou Acyouevov, "Ey tv ry Tlargt, xat 6 [larnp tv épot: 
Aéyourec, rw¢ Sbvarat ovrog év exelvy, Kaxeivog tv robty ywoEtv; 
HR woe Awe dbvara 6 Dario pelZwv dv tv rp Yip éAarrove Syrt 
Xwoetv 5 xalrot rl Savpacroy, ci 6 Yidg év rw [larpt; Srovye xat 
wept nuwy yéyoanrra, "Ev ary yao Gapuev cat xivodpueba xal 
éouev, “ Here the Arians begin to quarrel with that of our Lord, 
I am in the Father, and the Hather in me; objecting, How is it 
ee that both the former should be in the latter, and the 
atter in the former? or how can the Father, being greater, be 
received in the Son, who is lesser?* And yet what wonder is it, 
if the Son should be in the Father; since it is written of us men 
also, That in him we live, and move, and have our being?” In 
way of reply whereunto, Athanasius first observes, that the © 
ground of this Arian cavillation was the grossness of their ap- 
prehensions, and that they did rd aowpara owpatiwe éxAapba- 
ve, “conceive of incorporeal things after a corporeal manner.” 
And then does he add: Oe yao, we éxetvdr voulGovorv, avreubiba- 
Eduevoe eic adAnAove eicty, women év ayyelore xevoic & aAAHAwY 
wAnooupévote, wore Tov wiv Yidy wAnpouy 76 KoiAov tov Ilarpde, 
tov ot [larépa wAnoovy rb KotAov Tov Yiov, cal éxatepov altwv 
pn elvae tAHEN Kat réAKXov, “ For the Father and the Son are not, 
as they suppose, transvasated and poured out one into another, 
as into an empty vessel; as if the Son filled up the concavity of 
the Father, and again, the Father that of the Son; and neither 
of them full or perfect in themselves. For all this is proper to 
bodies: wherefore though the Father be, in some sense; greater 
than the Son; yet notwithstanding may he be in him after an 
Incorporeal manner.” And ‘he replieth to their last cavil thus: 
«That the Son is not so in the Father, as we ourselves are said 
to live and move, and be in God:” Adriéc yap &e ek mnyine Tov 
Ilarpé¢ tore Gwh, dv @ Ta wavra Gwoyovetrat kat cuvéornxev, ov 


* Ort. 4. [P. 453.] 
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yap 7 Swi iv Cwy Cy, &c. “ For he himself, from the fountain of 
the Father, is that life, in whom all things are quickened and 
consist; neither does he, who is the life, live in another life, 
which were to suppose him not to be the life itself. Nor (saith 
he) must it be conceived, that the Father is no otherwise in the 
Son, than he is in holy men corroborating of them; for the Son 
himself is the power and wisdom of God, and all created beings 
are sanctified by a participation of him in the Spirit.” Where- 
fore this perichoresis, or mutual in-being of the Father and the 
Son, is to be understood after a peculiar manner, so as that they 
are really thereby one; and what the Son and Holy Ghost doth, 
the Father doth in them, according to that of Athanasius: ‘H 
tov Yiov Jedrn¢e rov [larpo¢ Sedrn¢ éorl xal o’rwe tv ro Yip 
THY TeV Tavrwy mpdvoiav woreira, “The Godhead of the Son is 
the Godhead of the Father; and so the Father exercises a pro- 
vidence over all things in the Son.” ‘ 
Lastly, the same Athanasius, in sundry places, still further 
supposes those three divine hypostases to make up one entire 
divinity, after the same manner as the fountain and the stream 
make up one entire river; or the root, and the stock, and the 
branches one entire tree. And in this sense also, is the whole 
Trinity said by him to be pla Sedrne, and pla déorc, and pla 
ovola, and ele Oedc, “one divinity,” and “ one nature,” and “one 
essence,” and “one God.” ‘And accordingly the word “ Homo- 
ousios” seems here to be taken by Athanasius, in a further sense, 
besides that before mentioned; not only for things agreeing in 
one common and general essence, as three individual men are 
co-essentixl with one another; but also for such as concurrently 
together make up one entire thing, and are therefore jointly 
essential thereunto. For when he affirmeth: To guréy eva 
plEne duopvic, and ra xAquata Spoobota rig apréAov, “ That 
the tree is congenerous or homogenial with the root,” and “the 
branches co-essential with the vine;” his meaning is, that the 
root, stock, and branches, are not only of one kind, but also all 
together make up the entire essence of one plant or tree. In 
like manner, those three hypostases, the Father, Son, and Hol 
Ghost, are not only congenerous and co-essential, as having all 
the essence of the Godhead alike in them, but also as concur- 
rently making up one entire divinity. Accordingly whereunto, 
Athanasius further concludes, that these three divine hypostases 
have not a consent of will only, but essentially one and the self- 
same will, and that they do also jointly produce ad extra, ufay 
tvéyeav, “one and the self-same energy, operation, or action ;” 
nothing being peculiar to the Son as euch, but only the economy 
of the incarnation :* ‘Opoia iaurg «al adialperdc tot: TO pice 7 


* Ep. ad Serap. p. 202. 
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Tprac* wat pla rabrne 7 évépysa’ & yao Marijp da rou Adyov, tv 
T® Ilveduart rp ayly tra wavra moti’ Kal otrwe n évdrne Tic 
aylag Tpiadog odZerat’ cal ottwe ele Osdc év rp éxxAnola xnobr- 
retat, 6 trl wavTwy, kal Ota TavTwy, Kal év Tac’ im wavTwy piv 
we [larip, we apxy Kat mnyh’ Sta twavrwy d2 da tov Adyou" év 
raot 62 év Te Ivedpare ty ayly, “ The Trinity is like itself, and by 
nature indivisible, and there is one energy or action of it; for the 
Father by the Word, in the Holy Ghost, doth all things. And 
thus is the unity of the whole Trinity conserved, and one God 
preached in the church: namely, such as is above all, and by or 
through all, and in all. Above all, as the Father, the principle, 
and fountain; through all, by the Word; and in alt, by the 
Holy Spirit.” And elsewhere he writeth often to the same pur- 
pose. Thus have we given a true and full account, how, accord- 
ing to Athanasius, the three divine a lari though not 
‘“mono-ousios,” but ‘ homo-ousios” only, are really but one 
God or divinity. In all which doctrine of his there is nothing but 
what a true and genuine Platonist would readily subscribe to. 
From whence it may be concluded, that the right Platonic 
trinity differs not so much from the doctrine of the ancient 
church, as some late writers have supposed. 
Hitherto hath the Platonic Christian endeavoured partly to 
rectify and reform the true and genuine Platonic trinity, and 
artly to reconcile it with the doctrine of the ancient church: 
Nevartheless to prevent all mistakes, we shall here declare that 
wheresoever this most genuine Platonic trinity may be found to 
differ, not only from the Scripture itself, (which yet notwith- 
standing is the sole rule of faith) but also from the form of the 
Nicene and Constantinopolitan councils; and further from the 
’ doctrine of Athanasius too, in his genuine writings, (whether it 
be in their inequality, or in any thing else) it is there utterly 
disclaimed and rejected by us. For as for that creed, commonly 
called Athanasian, which was written a long time after by some 
other hand ; since at first it derived all its authority, either from 
the name of Athanasius, to whom it was entitled, or else because 
it was supposed to be an epitome and abridgment of his 
doctrine; this (as we conceive) is therefore to be interpreted 
according to the tenor of that doctrine, contained in the 
genuine writings of Athanasius. Of whom we can think no 
otherwise, than asa person highly instrumental and serviceable 
to divine providence, for the preserving of the Christian church 
from lapsing by Arianism, into a kind of paganic and idolatrous 
Christianity ; 1n religiously worshipping of those which them- 
selves concluded to be creatures; and by means of whom espe- 
cially, the doctrine of the Trinity, (which before fluctuated in 
a aa uncertainty) came to be more punctually stated and 
settled. 
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Now the reason why we introduced the Platonic Christian 
here thus apologizing, was first: because we conceived it not to 
be the interest of Christianity that the ancient Platonic trinity 
should be made more discrepant from the Christian than indeed 
it is. And secondly, because, as we have already proved, the 
ancient and genuine Platonic trinity was doubtless anti-Arian, 
or else the Arian trinity anti-Platonic; the second and third 
hypostases in the Platonic trinity, being both eternal, infinite, 
and immutable. And as for those Platonic BaSpoi, or “ grada- 
tions,” so much spoken of, these (by St. Cyril’s® leave) were of 
a different kind from the Arian, there being not the inequality of 
creatures in them to the Creator. Wherefore Socrates, the 
ecclesiastic historian, not without cause wonders, how these two 

resbyters, Georgius and Timotheus, should adhere to the Arian 
faction, since they were accounted such great readers of Plato 
and Origen :* Oavydoat ovv por tretot, rig OVTOL of avdpEc, TH 
"Apsavayv Spnexela waptuavay, wv & piv TlAarwva ast pera 
XEipac elyev, 6 O& Tov ‘Qpryévny avérveev’ ovd? yap TAdrwv 
to Acbrepov wal rd Tolrov airiov, wo abrtéc dvouaZey clwler, 
apxny vmapkewc eiAngévar dnot cat ‘Qpryfvn¢e cvvatdioy tav- 
raxou SpoAoye Tov viov tq marpl, “It seems to me wonderful 
how those two persons should persist in the Arian persuasion ; 
one of them having always Plato in his hands, ad the other 
continually breathing Origen. Since Plato nowhere affirmeth 
his first and second cause (as he was wont to call them) to have 
had any beginning of their existence; and Origen every where 
confesseth the Son to be co-eternal with the Father.” 

Besides which, another reason for this apology of the Christian 
Platonist was, because as the Platonic Pagans after Christianity 
did approve of the Christian doctrine concerning the Logos, as - 
that which which was exactly agreeable with their own; so did 
the generality of the Christian fathers, before and after the 
Nicene council, represent the genuine Platonic trinity as really 
the same thing with the Christian, or as approaching so near to 
it, that they differed chiefly in circumstances, or the manner of 
expression. The former of these is evident from that famous 
paseage of Amelius, contemporary with Plotinus, recorded by 

usebius, St. Cyril, and Theodoret:t Kat otroc apa jv 6 Adyos, 
cad’ dv alet Svra, ra ywdueva eylvero, we av Kat 6 "HoaxAarog 
akiwoee, xat vn AC dv 6 Bapbapog aktol év ry tic apyne Tabe TE 
kai akia caSearnxdta, rode Tov Ocdv elvat, cai Oedy elvat’ de’? ov 
ravS’ atdwe yeyevnodat’ tv @ To yevouevov Gwv kal Cwry Kat dv 
wepucévar’ kal cig rd owata minrev Kal ocdpka évduoduevor, 


® Who lib, 8. adv. Julianum, p. 270. and lib. 1. p. 34. compares the Porphyrian and 
Platonic Trinity with the Arian. 
* Lib. 7. cap. 6. [P. 343,] + Prep. Evan. lib. 11. cap. 9. [Cap. 19. p. 540.] 
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gavraZeclac avOpwrov, pera Kat rov rnv«aira Ssexview ric 
ptborwe 7b peyadtiov auéda’ cai avadAv@évra radtw arodeoveSat, 
kat Qzdv elvat, oloc Hv woo Tov sig TO cwpa Kat Tov avOpwnzoy 
karayOiva, “ And this was the Logos or Word, by whom 
existing from eternity, according to Heraclitus, all things were 
made, and whom that barbarian also placeth in the rank and 
dignity of a principle, affirming him to have been with God, and 
to be God: and that all things were made by him, and that 
whatsoever was made, was life and being in him. As also that 
he descended into a body, and being clothed in flesh, appeared 
as a man, though not without demonstration of the divinity of 
his nature. But that afterwards being loosed or separated from 
the same, he was deified, and became God again, such as he was 
before he came down into a mortal body.” In which words, 
Amelius speaks favourably also of the incarnation of that eternal 
Logos. And the same is further manifest from what St. Austin 
writeth concerning a Platonist in his‘time,* Initium sancti 
evangelii, cui nomen est secundum Johannem, quidam Platonicus, 
sicut 4 sancto sene Simpliciano, qui posted Mediolanensi ecclesix 
presedit episcopus, solebamus audire, aureis literis conscribendum, 
et per omnes ecclesias in locis eminentissimis proponendum esse 
dicebat, “ We have often heard from that holy man Simpli- 
cianus, afterward bishop of Milan, that a certain Platonist 
affirmed the beginning of St. John’s gospel deserved to be writ 
in letters of gold, and to be set up in all the most eminent 
places throughout the Christian churches.” And the latter will 
sufficiently appear from these following testimonies: Justin 
Martyr, in his apology, affirmeth of Plato,t Acurépay xwpay ro 
mapa Oeov Adyw dldwar tHv S& rolrnv rw AExOEvre es Baas TW 
Udare wvetipart, &c., “That he gave the second place to the 
Word of God; and the third to that Spirit which is said to have 
moved upon the waters.” Clemens Alexandrinus, speaking of 
that paesage in Plato’s second epistle to Dionysius, concerning 
the first, second, and third, writeth thus:{ Oux a\Awe Fywye 
eEaxobw, } tiv aylav TpLada pnvicoda, trolrov piv yap elvat rd 
dytov mvevpa’ tov viov G2 dedrepov, Ov ov wavra tylvero xara 
BobAnoww rov warpdc, “I understand this no otherwise, than that 
the Holy Trinity is signified thereby, the third being the Holy 
Ghost, and the second the Son, by whom all things were made, 
according to the will of the Father.” Origen also affirmeth the 
Son of God to have been plainly spoken of by Plato, in his 
epistle fo Hermias and Coriscus:§ ‘O wdvr’ érayyeAAduevoc 
eldevae Kédooc, cai woAAa rov [Adrwvog maparidiuevoc, ixwov, 
oluat, ow7a Tov wept viov Yeov Adyov, rov mapa TAarwu Aeyéd- 


* De Civitate Dei, lib. 10, cap. 29. [P. 202. tom. 7. opp. t P. 93. pol. 2.] 
t Stromat. lib. 5. p. 598. | P.710. Edit. Potteri.] § Lib. 6. c. Cela. [P. 280.] 
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pevoy dv ry wooc Epuselay cat Kopiocow émtoroAy, “ Celsus, who 
pretendeth to know all things, and who citeth so many other 
passages out of Plato, doth purposely (as I suppose) dissemble 
and conceal that which he wrote concerning the Son of God, in 
his epistle to Hermias and Coriscus,!° where he calls him the 
God of the whole universe, and the prince of all things, both 
present and future: afterwards prea of the Father of this 
prince and cause.” And again, elsewhere in that book, he 
writeth to the same purpose:* AXA’ ovd’ tbovdyOn rd rapa 
WAarww tv raic tmioroAaic AtAeypévov, ob iv roic avwrépw 
éuvhoInuey, wept tov Staxocuhoavrog Tdde TO Wav, we Svroc viov 
Seov, wapadicda’ tva pun Kal avtréc two rov TlAdrwvoc, dv 
wroAAanic tofuvuver, avayxacOy wapaditEac3at, ort bpuiv Snutovpyoe 
rovee TOV wavToc vidc gart TOV Seov, 6 S2 mpwroc Kal éxl wact 
Sed¢ warnp torw avrov, “ Neither would Celsus (here speaking 
of Christians making Christ the Son of God) take any notice of 
that passage in Plato's epistle before mentioned, concerning the 
framer and governor of the whole world, as being the Son of 
God; lest he should be compelled by the authority of Plato, 
whom he so often magnifieth, to agree with this doctrine of ours, 
that the Demiurgus of the whole world is the Son of God; but 
the first and supreme Deity, his Father.” Moreover, St. 
Cyprian, or whoever were the author of the book inscribed De 
Spiritu Sancto,! affirmeth the Platonists first and universal 
Psyche, to be the same with the Holy Ghost in the Christian 
theology, in these words: Hujus sempiterna virtus et divinitas, 
cum in propria natura ab inquisitoribus mundi, antiquis. phi- 
losophis, proprié investigari non posset; subtilissimis tamen 
intuiti conjecturis compositionem mundi, et distinctis elemen- 
torum affectibus, presentem omnibus animam adfuisse dixerunt ; 
quibus, secundum genus et ordinem singulorum, vitam preberet et 
motum, et intransgressibiles figeret metas, et stabilitatem assignaret; 
et universam hanc vitam, hunc motum, hanc rerum essentiam, ani- 
mam mundi vocaverunt.f In the next place Eusebius Cesariensis 
gives a full and clear testimony of the concordance and agree- 
ment of the Platonic, at least as to the main, with the Christian 
trinity, which he will have to have been the Cabala of the ancient 


10 The following are not Origen‘s words, but Dr. Cudworth’s, who thus explains the 
passage of Plato cited by Origen. 

* Contra Cels. lib. 6. p. 308. 

1 This book, De Spiritu Sancto, is part of a work, De Cardinalibus Christi Operibus, 
formerly ascribed to St. Cyprian, but at the present day, much more correctly, to the 
Abbé Arnaldus, a writer of the twelfth century. See Casim. Oudinus* Commentar. 
de Scriptor. Eccles, tom. 2. p. 1290. It is still added, however, as an Appendix to the 
genuine works of St. Cvprian. The words here cited occur not far from the beginning of 
the hook, De Spiritu Sancto, p. 114. ed. Baluzii. This witness, therefore, is to be ex- 
cluded from the list of those ancient ecclesiastical fathers who supposed the Platonic 
Trinity to be closely allicd to the Christian. 

+ Prep. Evan. lib. 11. cap. 20. [P. 541.] 
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Hebrews, thus: Tov wap’ ‘E€patore Aoylwy pera rov rept rarpdc 
kal ‘Yow Adyov, év rpiry raba ro “Ayiov vetpa xaradeydvrwy" 
kal thy ye aylay xat paxaplav Tprdda rovrov bror:Seuévwv tov 
tpdtov, we av tij¢ tplrn¢e Suvdpewc racay breobeEncviac yevyyrhy 
diaw: ovcav ToewTHY piv TwV dia TOV ‘Yiov cucTacwY voEpwy 
ovowwy, Tpitnyv 6? awd row mowrou Alrlou’ 3éa Grwe cat 6 TlAdrwv 
rotavra tiva yvlEaro oid tie Tpd¢ Atovbctoy tmiaroXjjc, &c. “ The 
oracles of the Hebrews, placing the Holy Ghost after the Father 
and the Son, in the third rank: and acknowledging a holy and 
blessed trinity after this manner, so as that this third power does 
also transcend all created nature, and is the first of those intel- 
lectual substances, which proceed from the Son, and the third 
from the first cause: see how Plato enigmatically declareth the 
same things in his epistle to Dionysius, in these words, &c. 
These things the interpreters of Plato refer to a first God, and 
toa second cause, and to a third the soul of the world, which 
they call also the third God. And the divine Scriptures in like 
manner rank the holy Trinity of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
in the place or degree of a principle.” But it is most observable 
what Athanasius. affirmeth of the Platonists; that though they 
derived the second hypostasis of their trinity from the first, and 
the third from the second, yet they supposed both their second 
and third hypostases to be uncreated; and therefore does he send 
the Arians to school thither, who, because there is but one 
*"Ayévynroc, “one self-originated Being,” would unskilfully con- 
clude that the Word or Son of God must therefore needs be a 
creature. Thus, in his book concerning the decrees of the 
Nicene council :t ’Eypioavro wap’ ‘KAAjvwy AviTov thy AdEw 
tov "Ayevyhrou’ iva mpopace kai tobrov rov ovdparog, tv Toi¢ 
yevenrotc TaAww Kal roi¢ Krlopact cuvapiOpwat rov rov Seov Adyuv* 
de ob abra ra yevynra yéyovev’® el piv ovy ayvoovrtec Tb Svopa 
oUTWE avalicyuvTOvOLY, Edee padeiv avrove mapa Twv abroic dedw- 
kérwy avrd, Ste kat Sy A-yovatw ex Tov ‘Ayaboo Novy, xal thy &K 
rou Nov Wuxi’ xalroe yrvwoxortec 76 && wy eiaty, oux tpobnSyoar, 
Suwe, cat aura elweivy “Aytvnra® eiddreg Gre wal trovre Aéyoute¢ 
ovx tXarrovat TO WoWwror, 2 ov Kai ravta wépuxe’ Kal 7 Kal avrovc 
ovrw Aéyetv, H pnddArAwe Aéyey, wept Ov ov‘ toaory, “ The Arians, 
borrowing the word Agennetos from the Pagans, (who acknow- 
ledge only one such) make that a pretence to rank the Word or 
Son of God, who is the creator of all, amongst creatures or 
things made. Whereas they ought to have learned the right 
sionification of that word Agennetos from those very Platonists 
who gave it them. Who, though acknowledging their second 
hypostasis of Nous or Intellect to be derived from the first, 
called Tagathon, and their third hypostasis or Psyche from the 
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second; nevertheless doubt not to affirm them both to be 
ageneta or uncreated, knowing well, that herebv they detract 
nothing from the majesty of the first, from whom these two are 
derived. Wherefore the Arians either ought so to speak as the 
Platonists do, or else to say nothing at all concerning these 
things which they are ignorant of.” In which words of Athana- 
sius, there is a plain distinction made betwixt ayéfvynro¢ and 
ayévynroc, that is “ unbegotten” and “ uncreated ;” and the second 
foes of the Trinity, the Son or Word of God, though acknow- 
edged by him, not to be ’Ayévynrog, “ unbegotten,” (he being 
begotten of the Father, who is the only “ Agennetos”) yet is he 
here said to be ’Ayewnroc, “ uncreated;”* he declaring the 
Platonists thus to have affirmed the second and third hypostases 
of their trinity not to be creatures, but uncreated. Which 
signal testimony of Athanasius concerning the Platonic trinity, 
ig a great vindication of the same. We might further add 
St. Austin’s* confession also,* that God the Father, and God the 
Son, were by the Platonists acknowledged in like manner, as by 
the Christians ; though concerning the Holy Ghost, he observes 
some difference betwixt Plotinus and Porphyrius, in that the 
former did postponere anime naturam paterno intellectui, the 
latter interponere ; “ Plotinus did postpone his Psyche, or soul, 
after the paternal Intellect; but Porphyrius interponed it betwixt 
the Father and the Son, as a middle between both.” It was 
before observed, that St. Cyril of Alexandria affirmeth nothing 
to be wanting to the Platonic trinity, but only that Homo-ousiotes 
.of his and some other fathers in that age, that they should not 
only all be God, or uncreated, but also three co-equal individuals, 
under the same ultimate species, as three individual men; he 
conceiving that gradual subordination that is in the Platonic 
trinity, to be a certain tang of Arianism. Nevertheless, he thus 
concludeth,* [Azjy ovx nyvdénxev dAorpdrwe 1d aAnfic, “That 
Plato notwithstanding was not altogether ignorant of the truth, 
but that he had the knowledge of the only begotten Son of God, 
as likewise of the Holy Ghost, called by him Psyche; and that 
he would have every way expressed himself rightly, had he not 
been afraid of Anitus and Melitus, and: that poison which 
Socrates drunk.” Now, whether this were a fault or no in the 
Platonists, that they did not suppose their hypostases to be three 


2 On these words, dyévynrog and ayéynroc, and on their varied signification and 
distinction, as well as synonymous tse, in ancient Christian writers, consult the copious 
and erudite commentary of Dion. Petavius, Dogmat. Theol. tom. 2. De Trinitate, lib. 
5. cap. 1. &c. p. 270. &c. 

* De Civitate Dei. [Lib.10. cap. 23.]} 

3 De Civitate Dei, lib. 10. cap. 23. On this passage of St. Augustine we have dis- 
coursed at sume length above, and have shown that he misapprehended the meaning of 
the Platonists on the middle nature of the third principle. 

* Adv. Julianum, lib. 1. p. 34. 
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' individuals under the same ultimate species, we leave to others to 
judge. We might here add the testimony of Chalcidius, because 
he is unquestionably concluded to have been a Christian ;° 


5 Of this opinion, besides Dr. Cudworth, are many most eminent and learned men, 
enumerated by J. Alb, Fabricius, Biblioth. Latin. lib. 3. cap. 7. p. 554. who himself 
also not only adopts it, but also professedly endeavours to show throughout his Annota- 
tions on Chalcidius, that this philosopher was wholly imbued with Christian precepts. 
On the contrary, there are not a few others who hold this erudite interpreter of 
Plato to have adhered to the religion of Plato, and not to have passed over to the 
ranks of the Christians. Not long ago, a learned writer [Guzetus, according to 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Latin. Med. Avi. p. 1032. where he states it tg be his purpose to 
examine into the matter some other time} put forth in P. des Molets Memoires de 
Litterature, tom. 1. par. 1. p. 138. a Dissertation on Chalcidius, wherein he warmly 
supports this opinion : although the author brings forward scarcely any thing new, and 
does not prove Chalcidius to have been a Pagan sv much as expose the weakness of 
the arguments of those who rank him among Christians, For myself, I adopt the 
views of neither party, but consider Chalcidius to have been, like many Platonists of 
that period, an eclectic, who did not approve entirely either of the Pagan or the Chris- 
tinn religion, but compounded a sort of religion out of both, or selected from each 
what he held to be true, and repudiated the rest. To those who are acquainted with 
the history of Christianity in the fourth and fifth centuries, it is well known that among 
the philosophers of that period there were some who took upon themselves the office of 
mediator as it were between the Christians and Pagans, and endeavoured to bring about 
a sort of harmony of the two religions: to which class if I show Chalcidius to have 
belonged, I fancy I shall be doing a not altogether unprofitable service. For we can 
scarcely know what weight is to be attached to the authority of any witness, till we 
have first of all ascertained his religion. Wherefore, as we have sometimes uccasion 
to make use of Chalcidius’ testimony in matters of no small moment, it is manifestly 
our interest to know to what religion he belonged. I shall first, therefore, adduce the 
arguments of the most erudite J. Alb. Fabricius, upon the strength of which he con- 
siders Chalcidius is to be ranked among the professors of Christianity, collected from 
his Annotations on that writer, and interspersing the observations of others, shall 
examine into the force of each: afterwards, I shall point out such traces as I 
have met with in Chalcidius of a superstition foreign to the discipline of Christ ; 
from which it will appear that this man was thoroughly neither a Pagan nor a Christian, 
but intermediate between both. But lest the ambiguity of the word Christian 
should occasion any obscurity in this disputation, I shall here state in the outset, that [ 
call him a Christian who holds the books of the Old and New Testament to be divinely 
inspired, confesses Christ to be the sole Redeemer of the human race, and in short, 
adopts all those dogmas in which all sects of Christians put faith, and on the other 
hand, rejects every thing which tends to weaken or subyert the first foundations of 
Christianity. But a Pagan I call one who believes in many gods, and holds that these 
gods are to be worshipped; who denies Christ to be the only Saviour, and despises and 
repudiates the books which Christians consider divine, or even inculcates such doctrines 
as would necessarily lead to conclusions of the kind. The reason why I adopt such 
wide definitions in this question will be easily understood by every intelligent man 
conversant with these matters. If it be made appear, therefore, that neither of these 
definitions applies to Chalcidius, it will be evident, at the same time, that neither 
Christians nor Pagans can claim this philosopher exclusively to themselves, 

I. Chalcidius calls the Jews a more holy sect. Quod quidem, says he, cap. 4. 
sect. 54. p. 299. verum esse testatur eminens quedam doctrina secte sanctioris et in 
comprehensione divine rei prudentioris, que perhibet Deum, absoluto illustratoque 
sensili mundo, genus humanum instituentem, corpus quidem ejus, parte humi sumta, 
juxta hanc effigiem edificasse formasseque, vitam vero eidem ex convexis accersisse 
ceelestibus, “ Which is proved to be true by an eminent doctrine of that more holy, 
and in the comprehension of divine matters more prudent sect, which says, that God 
having finished and adorped the sensible world, in making man, took a portion of 
earth and formed his body according to this image, but gave him life from heaven.” 
The epithet here applied to the Jews, is considered by Fabricius to be ae sign of 
Christian sentiments: Judzos, says he, sanctioris sectz titulo non appellaturus fuisset, 
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though his language indeed be too much ical, when he calls 
the three divine hypostases, a chief, a second, and a third God :* 
Istius rei dispositio talis mente concipienda est ; originem quidem 


nisi Christianus, “ Had he not been a Christian, he would not have called the Jews by the 
title of more holy sect.” I consider however, that there is not so much in this name 
as the excellent writer supposes. For, although I grant it to be a proof that Chalci- 
dius was not wholly enslaved by pagan superstition, inasmuch as he praises a nation 
held in the greatest detestation by the Pagans ; still, we cannot, I think, infer from it 
that he was altogether devoted to Christian principles. For I see no reason why a 
Platonic philosopher who believes in God and in his providence over human affairs, 
may not suppose a portion of divine and true wisdom to have been formerly in Moses, 
and at the same time repudiate Christ and his doctrine. A sort of friendship had long 
ago grown up, especially in Egypt, between the Jews and the philosophers who called 
themselves followers of Plato. The Jews who studied philosophy, did not scruple to 
adopt the institutes of Plato, and lest this might appear to be done against the 
authority of Moses, not only sought for traces of the Platonic doctrines in Moses’ 
writings, but affirmed also that Plato had borrowed a great portion of them from Moses. 
For evidence of this, consult Philo, an author read by Chalcidius, and-on whose 
philosophy we have discoursed above, cap. 13. sect. 266. p. 381. Among the Plato- 
nists, doubtless, there were some who considered this not to be incredible: to which 
number I suspect Chalcidius to have belonged, who so often appeals to the philosophy 
of the Hebrews. And even the present passage supplies me with two things not a 
little confirmatory of this opinion. 1. As Chalcidius was not ignorant that the 
Christians agreed with the Jews in attributing divine authority to Moses, it is strange 
he cites only Hebrew, and not also Christian testimonies, Learned men who have 
read Chalcidius, are aware that his work is addressed to a Christian, whoever he was, 
named Osius. His discourse, therefore, would have had much greater weight with 
this man, whom he was desirous of conciliating, if he had asserted that both Hebrews 
and Christians, as acknowledging the divine authority of Moses, approached closely to 
the doctrine of Plato. Nevertheless, he quotes to this Christian only Hebrew testi- 
monies ; which is a clear proof that he did not think so favourably of the Christians as 
of the Jews, whose philosophy he held to be in accordance with the precepts of 
Plato. 2. The opinion here attributed by Chalcidius to the Hebrews is not-Moses', 
but that of certain Jews who interpreted Moses according to the sense of Piato. 
Thus he asserts a twofold soul in man: one vifa/ and the other rational. The 
former Ke tells us was derived from God, when he formed man, from the stars and 
heavenly bodies, and pluced in man; the latter was breathed into him afterwards by 
the same Creator, from himself or from his own nature. Postque, says he, (Deum 
Hebreei docent) intimis ejus (hominis nimirum recessibus) inspirationem proprio flatu 
intimasse, “ And afterwards that God breathed into his (man's) inmost recesses an in- 
spiration by his own breath.” Compare cap. 9. sect. 217. p. 357. and cap. 13. sect. 
298. p. 388. This philosophy of a double soul, one derived from the stars, the other 
from God himself, would be in vain looked for in the writings of Moses. From which 
it ie easy to understand that Chalcidius had not read Moses himself, which a Christian 
would naturally do, but rather had lent too ready an ear to the Platonic Jews, espe- 
cially Philo, in their interpretations of Moses’ doctrines. And that the Jews long 
prior to the time of Chalcidius, had cherished this doctrine and ascribed it to Moses, 
is shown both by many other things, and also by the fact, that Josephus, Antiq. Judaic. 
lib, 1. cap. 1. sect. 2. p. 6. thus speaks of the soul given by God to man: Kai 
TINEY"MA édyvijcev abrg rai VYXH'N, “He placed in him a spirit and a soul.” 
In which words uy) undoubtedly means the natural and vilal soul, and wvevpa 
the rational soul of Chalcidius. 

II. From these remarks my opinion will be already evident as to the second argu- 
ment advanced by learned men in proof of Chalcidius being a Christian. Chalcidius, 
in many places speaks in laudatory terms of the Hebrew philosophy: the passages 
themselves in which he mentions these doctrines have been carefully collected by 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Latin. lib. 3. cap. 7. p. 555. 556. This they consider would 
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rerum esse summum et ineffabilem Deum; post providentiam 
ejus secundum Deum, latorem legis utriusque vite tam 
‘terns quam temporariz ; “tertium esse porro substantiam, qu@ 


scarcely have been done by him unless he had been a Christian. For my part, I 
think otherwise, and am satisfied that he might have commended the Jews, and still 
i with the Christians. Besides, as I have already intimated, in appealing to 
the Hebrews and their philosophy, he sometimes attributes to them dogmas which 
are neither to be met with in Moses, nor in the other books of the Old Testament : 
from which it was manifest that he was little conversant with the facts and opinions 
handed down to the Jews upon divine authority, that is, was indebted for what he 
records of the Hebrew philosophy to the Jewish masters rather than to Moses. Thus, 
cap. 13. sect. 298. 388. 389. the Hebrews, he informs us, taught: Deum mutis et 
agrestibus animantibus animam rationis expertem ex silva dedisse, “‘ That God gave to 
the mute animals of the field a soul devoid of reason from matter.” Which every 
one knows is nowhere written by Moses. Cap. 7. sect. 129. p. 328. he says that ac- 
cording to the Hebrews, astra esse signa futuroram proventuum, “ the stars are signs of 
future events:” which even Fabricius himself disapproves of, and denies to belong to 
Moses. To avoid prolixity, I pass over others of the same kind. But why Chalci- 
dius, in writing to a Christian, should have so repeatedly appealed to the evidence and 
authority of the Jews, will readily be understood by those who are not unacquainted 
with the circumstances of the period in which he lived. The later Platonists, as they 
‘are called, before Constantine took upon himself the protection of the Christian 
religion, had inflicted various evils and injuries upon its professors, and had not only 
openly attacked the doctrine of Christ in their writings, but excited the civil autho- 
rities and the multitude against those that were devoted to it. Hence, after Constan- 
tine had given peace and external security to the Christian community, this sect was in 
the highest degree obnoxious to moet Christians, nar could many of the prelates easily 
persuade themselves to look favourably upon the Platonic name and discipline. To 
avert in some measure this odium, Chalcidius no doubt considered it as his wisest 
course to fortify himself on all occasions by the authority of the Hebrews, and wi 
Philo, Josephus, and others, for his guides, to remind the Christian doctor, Osius, t 
the Platonists inculcated scarcely any thing more than had before been inculcated 
bY Moses, an author whom Christians by universal consent acknowledged to be 
vine. 
III. Chalcidius sometimes quotes the testimony of Moses, see cap. 7. sect, 152. 
p- 336. This is brought forward by learned men as a third argument to show that this 
philosopher was a follower of Christ ; with whom I cannot agree, for this reason, that 
It is manifestly possible for any one to hold Moses in high estimation, and still to reject 
Christ and his precepts. All those, indeed, who take Christ for their master, must ne- 
cessarily recognize Moees and his authority : but all who hold Moses to be divine, do 
not consider themselves obliged to admit the authority of Christ aleo. Besides, to say 
the least of it, it is still very doubtful and uncertain whether Chalcidius did hold Moses 
to be a man divinely inspired. No slight ground for doubting on this matter is 
afforded by a remarkable passage occurring in cap. 13. sect. 274. p. 380. Hebrai 
silvam generatam esse confitentur : quorum sapientissimus Moses non humana facundia, 
sed divina, ut feruné, inapiratione vegetatus, in eo libro, qui de genitura mundi censetur, 
ab exordio sic est profatus, “ The Hebrews acknowledge matter to have been generated : 
the wisest of whom, Moses, moved not by human eloquence, but, as they say, by divine 
inspiration, declared so at the beginning of the book on the generation of the world.” 
All those who deny that Chalcidius is to be ranked among Christians, appeal to this 
passage in particular, and insist upon its being manifest from the phrase, as they say, 
that he at least entertained a doubt as to the divine authority of Moses: if which 
were the case, there is no one who would not exclude him from the Christian commu- 
nity. Fabricius, however, has laboured to show on the authority of Josephus, Aga- 
thias, and St. Basil, that the Greek phrase, we dacs, is not always a sign of doubting, 
but used by the best writers even of those things which they believed to be most 
certain. See Biblioth Greec, vol. 6. lib. 5. cap. 5. p. 26]. Not. injChalcidium, p. 8380. But 
supposing this to be so, still this passage of Chalcidius will not on that account 
be free from all suspicion. For setting aside that the illustrious scholar has produced 
no example from Latin authors to show that the expression, ué¢ ferunt, is usually 
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secunda mens intellectusque dicitur, quasi quedam custos legis 
eeterne. His subjectas esse rationabiles animas, legi obsequentes, 
ministras vero potestates, &c. Ergo summus Deus jubet, se- 


ore by them {in the same sense as the Greek, Sc gaz, no one, I imagine, will deny 
ut ferunt is frequently an indication of doubt in the mind of the writer, and of the 
thing he is speaking of being left undetermined. And this being unquestionable, it 
must be manifest at the same time, that these words of Chalcidius admit of being 
taken in a twofold sense, and that both sides of the question: whether they imply 
doubt or asseveration, may be maintained from them. Hence, it will at Jeast be 
matter for endless controversy, whether or not Chalcidius believed Moses to be 
divinely inspired, nor will this philosopher ever be entirely freed from suspicion. 
However, it being the common and certainly the most rational rule of all interpreters 
to understand the words of an author in the usual and ordinary sense, when there is no 
necessity for the contrary, most men, I am afraid, will consider that there is much more 
probability in the opinion of those who hold Chalcidius to have doubted, than of those 
who suppose him in this case to have made a positive affirmation. 

IV. Somewhat greater streas is laid by those who contend for Chalcidius having 
been a Christian on that striking paseuge of his wherein he speaks of the Magi, and of 
the star which was seen by them, cap. 7. sec. 125, p. 825. Est quoque alia sanctior 
et venerabilior historia, que perhibet ortu stelle cujusdam non morbos mortesque 
denunciatas, sed descensum Dei venerabilis ad human conservationis rerumque mor- 
talium gratiam. Quam stellam quum nocturno itinere suspexissent Chaldeorum 

rofecto sapientes viri et consideratione rerum celestium satis exercitati, quasiese 

icuntur recentem ortum Dei: repertaque illa majeetate puerili veneratos ease, et vota 
tanto Deo convenientia nuncupasse, que tibi multo melius sunt comperta, quam 
ceteris, “ There is also another more sacred and venerable history which says that the 
rising of a certain star foretold, not diseases and death, but the descent of the glorious 
God for the sake of human salvation and mortal affairs. Which star having been 
beheld by the wise men of the Chaldeans, versed in the contemplation of celestial 
tluipgs, they are said to have sought for the recent birth of God: and having found the 
au child, to have worshipped him, and presented unto him gifts suitable to 80 great 
a God; which things are much better known to thee than to others.” So far Chalcidius. 
Hoc, says Fabricius, satis perspicue Christianum se prodit Chalcidius, “ By this Chal- 
cidius sufficiently declares himself to be a Christian.” Others, however, think differ- 
ently, and among these W. Cave, Histor. Litter. Scriptor. Eccles. tom. 1. p. 106, who 
considers that Chalcidius’ Christianism may be overthrown even by this passage: 
Semel] meminit stelle Christum recens natum premonstrantis, cujus in historia Evan- 
gelica fit mentio: de quibus nihilominus haud satis pro Christiani scriptoris more 
loquitur, “ He makes mention once of the star that foreshowed the recent nativity of 
Christ, an account of which is given in the gospel history : of which matters, however, 
he does not speak sufficiently in the spirit of a Christian writer.” For myself, I assent 
to neither party, considering the passage to be of little avail either to those who rank 
Chalcidius among the Pagans, or thoee who maintain him to have been a Christian. 
The philosopher relates the history of the star seen by the Magi: which history, how- 
ever, he neither rejects nor admits. To me, however, it seems probable, I confess, 
that had Chalcidius been devoted to Christian doctrines, he would have spoken some- 
what more confidently of this star. If he had been writing toa man imbued with 
pagan superstitions it perhaps might have been prudent in him to make mention of 
this matter in such a way as not to incur the censure of his friend. But the book is 
addressed to a Christian, and one too, as these very words intimate, a doctor and 
teacher of the Christians. Why does he not therefore freely speak out his sentiments, 
and assert that the sacred volumes have fully convinced him of the truth of this history ? 
But some one perhaps will say : Chalcidius however calls this history more sacred and 
venerable, which he would hardly have done if he had not considered it to be true, 
But the words which precede sufficiently show that this aa is 90 termed by him 
comparatively, and by no means simply and absolutely. For he bad been narrating 
certain things out of the works of the Egyptians and out of Homer; and to these 
narratives he prefers this history, not signifying thereby that it is entirely free from 
controversy, but merely that it is more worthy to be believed than the figments of the 
Egyptians and Homer. But in order to throw clearer light upon the subject, and to 
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cundus ordinat, tertius intimat. Anima verd m je9 agunt. 
“ This thing is to be conceived after this manner; that the first 
original of things is the supreme and ineffable God; after his 


make it appear that Chalcidius did not hold every thing to be true, which he relates 
and yet does not openly impugn and repudiate, I wish it to be observed that he con- 
sidered it to be the part of a wise man to relate every thing handed down by grave and 
illustrious authors without doubt or hesitation, although it may be of such a character 
as not easily to admit of being believed. This opinion he openly declares in the words 
which follow, cap. 7. sect. 126. p. 326. Plato exponit ea, que Orpheus et Linus et 
Museus de divinis potestatibus vaticinati sunt, non quo delectaretur, aué crederet, sed 
quod tanta esset auctoritas vaticinantium, ut iis asseverantibus parcius credi non opor- 
teret, * Plato gives an account of those things which Orpheus and Linus and Museus 
sung on the divine powers, not that he was satisfied with or believed them, but because 
the authority of those poets was so great, that on their assertion it was necessary to pay 
no slight credence to them.” Chalcidius therefore, according to this saying, thought 
it right that things recorded by great men, although appearing to us to be at variance 
with the truth, should nevertheless be related and expounded by us in such a way as 
to imply that we believe them. For although he speaks only of what he considers 
Plato to have done; still no one would say, that the man whose sole delight was in 
Plato condemned this custom of his master, or did not consider himeelf at liberty to 
do what in Plato he held to be blameless. Wherefore, if Chalcidius had even narrated 
this history of the Magi so as to indicate his own recognition and approval of it, still 
we could by no means infer from thence that the man entertained no doubts as to its 
truth. For as this narrative had come from men at that time held in vast estimation 
and respect, and moreover, as Chalcidius’ book is addressed to a man who was con- 
vinced of the divine origin of that history, the laws of what he considered to be phi- 
losophical prudence would seem to him to require that he should so relate it as not to 
to give the least ground for suspicion that he harboured any doubts on the matter. 

V. What Chalcidius has left on record every where ia. er angels, affords another 
argument to those who number him among Christians, Fabricius does not deny, Not. 
in Chalcid. p. $13, that mention is sometimes made of the dyyeAixdy yéivog, or angels, 
even by those writers who were notoriously opposed to the Christian religion : never- 
theless he considers certain things to be said respecting angels by Chalcidius, that clearly 
indicate a mind devoted to the Christian doctrine. The passage chiefly relied on by 
him is this, cap. 7. sect. 131. p. 828. Hujus porro generis illud est sthereum, quod in 
secundo loco commemoravimus positum, quos Hebraei vocant sanctos angelos, stare- 
que eos dicunt ante Dei contemplationem venerabiles, summa atque acri intelligentia, 
ee iidemque speculatores et exeequutores, dsemones opinor, tamquam danpovec 
dicti, “ Of this class, moreover, there is that ethereal one which we have spoken of as 
occupying the second place, and which the Hebrews call angels, and say that they 
stand before the contemplation of God venerable and endowed with consummate 
intelligence, ..... . and also sentinels and ministers, called demons, I suppose, as being 
Canpovec.” After something more on the same subject, our Platonist proceeds as 
follows, sect. 132. p. 329. Nec nos terreat nomen, promiscue bonis et improbis positum : 
‘quoniam nec angelorum quidem terret, quum angeli partim Dei sint ministri, et qui 
ita sunt, sancti vocantur: partim adverse: potestatis satellites, ut optime nosti. Igitur 
juxta usurpatam penes Greecos loquendi consuetudinem tam sancti sunt de#mones, 
quam polluti et infecti, “ Nor let us be terrified at the name applied promiscuously to 
the good and the bad ; for neither does that of angels terrify us, as angels are partly 
ministers of God, and those who are so are called holy ; partly the minions of an ad- 
verse power, as thou knowest right well. Therefore, according to the usage of language 
among the Greeks, there are holy as well as polluted and infected demons,” On these 
vords, the illustrious man comments as follows: Ex hoc autem loco clarissime opinor 
patere, Christianum esse Chalcidium, qui hac scribit: nam et Christianam de angelis 
bonis malisque doctrinam dilucide proponit, et eam distinguit a Grmcorum consue- 
tudine, quibus demones non semper malos spiritus denotant, sed eque late patet hoc 
nomen, ut noetris nomen angelorum, “From this passage I consider it to be most 
manifest that Chalcidius who writes so was a Christian: for he both clearly propounds 
the Christian doctrine of good and bed angels, and distinguishes it by a reference to the 
Greek usage, according to which demons do not always denote evil spirits, the word 
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providence, a second God, the establisher of the law of life both 
eternal and temporary ; and the third (which is also a substance, 
and called a second Mind or Intellect) is a certain keeper of this 


being equally extensive in meaning as the name of angels with ourselves.” Now the 
excellent author will pardon me when I confess myself to be by no means convinced 
by this observation that Chalcidius is to be enrolled among Christians. He expounds 
the Christian doctrine concerning angels, and, I will add, approves of it too. But both 
might have been done by a man who otherwise had nothing nm common with Christians. 
For in the first place, this doctrine was not at that time so abstruse and recondite as 
to be known only to those who were initiated in our religion ; neither, in the second 
place, ought any one that adopts and approves of the whole Christian doctrine respect- 
ing angels, to be necessarily regarded on that account as a professor of Christianity. 
For it is not one of the fundamental doctrines of our religion, and therefore might 
be admitted by men who in other respects are violently opposed to the precepts and 
institutions of Christ. The Platonic sect, as every one at all acquainted with ancient 
matters must be aware, had many things in common with the Christians : for which 
reason their principal philosophers were bold enough to pretend that our Saviour had 
borrowed many things from Plato. Consult Origen, Adv. Celsum, lib, 6. p. 283. and 
others. To these belonged the doctrine concerning angels; which, considered on the 
whole, is the same with Christians as with Platonists. Both acknowledged that there 
are good and bad genii ; both that the evil genii plot against good men and dwell in 
the evil and wicked, and that the good are a protection to the pious and are the 
messengers of God. What first separated the two sects was the difference of words by 
which they explained their respective opinions. For the Platonists, with Plato for 
their guide, used the name daipey in so wide a sense as to apply it both to good and 
bad genii: which custom of theirs is here excused by Chalcidius to Osius, But the 
Christians, following the authority of sacred writ, always employed the word éaipwy 
in a bad sense, and designated by it only the evil genii. See Origen, Adv. Celaum, 
lib. 5. p. 234. In process of time, however, after the Christian religion had taken 
deeper root in the world, the Platonists themselves chose to adopt the Christian usage 
rather than retain the more extensive meaning of the word daipwy. On this we have 
the testimony of St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, lib. 9. cap. 19. p. 178. tom. 7. opp. 
Nos autem, sicut scriptura loquitur, secundum quam Christiani sumus, angelos quidem 
partim bonoe, partim malos, nunquam vero bonos demones legimus. ...... Et hance 
loquendi consuetudinem in tantum populi usquequaque sequuti sunt, ut eorum etiam, 
qui Pagani appellantur, et deos multo$ ac dzemones colendos esse contendunt, nullus 
fere sit tam litteratus et doctus, qui audeat in laude vel servo suo dicere: damonem 
habes ; sed cuilibet hoc dicere voluerit, non se aliter accipi, quam male dicere voluisse, 
dubitare non possit, “‘ Now we, keeping to the language of scripture, according to which 
we are Christians, read of angels both good and bad, but never of good demons. ...... 
And the nations everywhere have so far followed this custom, that scarcely one of 
those even who are called Pagans, and who contend for the worship of many gods and 
demons, is so learned as to dare to praise even his own servant by saying to him: Thou 
hast a demon ; not doubting but that to whomsoever he should think proper to say so, 
he would not be understood otherwise than as meaning to speak ill of him.” Add 
cap. 14. p. 155. And such being the case, I consider it to be quite clear that the fuct 
of any Platonist understanding, and explaining and commending the Christian dogma 
concerning angels is of little or no weight towards proving his attachment to the Chris- 
tian religion. A little after the words we have hitherto been discussing, Chalcidius 
calls the evil genii fallen angels; which learned men take to be a sign of his being 
well versed in the language of scripture, as the same term occurs in the Epistle of 
Jude, ver. 6. and 2 Pet. ii. 4. But the words themselves show that it is altogether 
uncertain whether this Platonist borrowed the name from the sacred volume or from 
some other source; it being well known that malignant spirits were so designated by 
others also, besides Christian writers. I shall quote the very passage front cap. 7. 
sect. 134. p. 330. which seems to me to refute rather than assist those who make 
Chalicidius to have been a Christian: Hos quidam et hujusmodi demones proprie 
vocant desertores angelos, quibus nulla quzstio referenda est super nomine, “ These 
and suchlike demons some properly call fallen angels, with whom no question is to be 
started in respect to the name.” ; 
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eternal law. Under these three are rational souls, subject to 
that law, together with the ministerial powers, &c. So that the 
sovereign or supreme God commands, the second orders, and the 


VI. The remaining arguments brought forward by learned men in proof of Chalci- 
dius having been imbued with Christian principles, are of less moment. He makes 
mention, cap. 7. sect. 174. p. 343. of the divine Jaw. Noe vero, says he, divinam legem 
sequentes, repetemus ab exordio, digesto ordine, que de fato Plato veritatis ipsius 
instinctu (ut mihi quidem videtur) loquutus est, “‘ But we, following the divine law, 
shall repeat from the beginning, in digested order, what Flato, inspired (I consider) 
by truth itself, has said of fate.” In these words they suppose the divine Jaw to mean 
the holy scripture. Etiam hoc loco, says Fabricius, Christianum Chalcidius profitetur, 
refutatoque fato astrologico, divinam preefert legem, hoc est sacree scripturs de provi- 
dentia divina res humanas moderante certissimam doctrinam, “ Even in this 
Chalcidius professes himself to be a Christian, and having shown the fallacy of the 
astrological fate, prefera the divine law, that is, that most certain doctrine of scripture 
concerning divine providence controling human affairs.” But I am either altogether 
mistaken, or the divine law in this passage by no means denotes sacred writ. In the 
first place, if what the illustrious scholar supposes were the case, Chalcidius’ discourse 
would be manifestly foolish and absurd. For he would say this: Ego, viam mihi 
monstrantibus sacris litteris, Platonis de fato sententiam enarrabo, ‘ Following the 
path pointed out by scripture, I shall explain Plato’s opinion respecting fate.” Let 
others, if they are able, inform us how Plato's doctrine of fate can be explained by 
the authority of scripture: to me it is altogether incomprehensible. Again, throughout 
the whole of this disputation on fate, he adduces not a single testimony from scripture 
in order to show and illustrate Plato's opinion. Hence, ifthe divine law meant the 
sacred writ of Christians, he would have said absolutely nothing, and would not have 
fulfilled his promise. Lastly, Chalcidius himself is his own best interpreter, and clearly 
indicates what he means by the divine law, sect. 175. p. 843. Sequitur hance providen- 
tiam fatum: divina lex promulgata intelligentie sapienti modulamine ad rerum 
omnium gubernationem, “ This providence is followed by fate, the divine law promul- 
gated by the wise regulation of intelligence for the government of all things.” And 
afterwards, sect. 178. p. 844. Talis eet, opinor, etiam Jex illa celestis, que fatum 
vocatur, sciscens hominibus honesta, prohibens contraria, ‘Such in my opinion is that 
heavenly law called fate, which points out things honourable to men, and prohibits the 
contrary.” With Chalcidius then the divine law is fate ; but fate, as far as it pertains 
to man, is nothing else with him but right reason, as the latter words show beyond all 
controversy, or the Jaw of nature, by the light of which mortals know what is just and 
unjust. The meaning, therefore, of his words is this: Nos vero, recta sanaque ratione 
duce, Platonis de fato decreta explanabimus, “ But we, with right reason for our 
guide, shall explain Plato’s doctrine on fate.” ' 

VII. Lastly, it is reckoned also among the signs of Chalcidius’ leaning to Christian 
tenets, that he sometimes appeals to the testimony of scripture. Cap. 13. sect. 275. 
p- 381. Quod autem celum, quamve terram seripiura loquatur, intelligendum, “ But 
we must understand of what heaven or of what earth the scripture speaks.” A little 
after: Aliud igitur verum celum, et aliud quiddam esse soliditatem, scripfura testatur, 
*‘ Scripture therefore testifies that the true heaven is one thing, and solidity something 
else.” They add also, that in the same place he calls Moses a prophet. For my part 
I consider neither of the two to be of any weight. Of Moses I have already spoken 
above. In my opinion, a man unquestionably may call Moses a prophet, and still not 
profess the Christian faith, And the word scripture is continually in the mouth even 
of those who openly repudiate Christ and his doctrine, when they are discussing 
matters pertaining to Christians, It occurs hundreds of times in Spinoza‘s Tractatus 
Theologica-politicus,.and yet no one on that account would rank this man among 
Christians.—Such are the chief grounds upon which learned men profess themselves to 
be led to a favourable opinion of Chalcidius’ religion. For my own part, conceding it 
to be manifest from them that this philosopher did not belong to the enemies of 
Christians and to the superstitious worshippers of many gods, still 1 deny that they are 
= erticient weight to warrant us in placing him among the professors of the Christian 

ith, 

In corroboration of this view, I shall now proceed to quote passages from Chalcidius’ 
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third executes. But souls are aubject to the law.” Where 
Chalcidius, though seeming indeed rather more a Platonist than 
a Christian, yet seknowledgoth no such beings as Henades and 


book, which are indicative of a man still struggling in the moet intense darkness, and 
inculcating opinions altogether hostile to Christian precepts. In this class of opinions 
. I shall by no means include those which, although deviating entirely from the rule of 
scripture, are nevertheless not thoroughly subversive of the very foundations of Chris- 
tianity and were formerly espoused by men who are well known to have lived and 
died in the Christian faith. Of this kind is the dogma concerning the eternity of the 
world, of which in more passages than one he clearly indicates his approval. See 
cap. 1. sect. 23. p. 284. 285. Mundus sensilis, says he, among other things, est opus 
Dei: origo igitur ejus caussativa, non temporaria. Sic mundus, sensilis licet et cor- 
poreus, a Deo tamen factus atque institutus, eternus est, “ The sensible world is the 
work of God: its origin therefore is causative not temporary. Thus the world, although 
sensible and corporeal, yet being made and produced by God, is eternal.” In another 
passage, cap. 13. sect. 281. p. 383. the opinion of Aristotle, qui mundum dixit esse 
sine genitura et sine interitu, “ who asserted the world to be withont generation and 
without corruption,” is affirmed by him to be, et nobilem et praclaram, et ad Pla- 
tonici dogmatis considerationem satis accommodatam, ‘“ noble and excellent, and suffi- 
ciently accommodated to the consideration of the Platonic dogma.” Such also are his 
Opinions on souls migrating from one body to another, and passing through various 
bodies, cap. 7. sect. 195. p. 349. on souls existing before the bodies, cap. 9. sect. 172. 
p- 360. on the soul of the world, cap. 1. sect. 26. p. 285. on the souls of men being 
generated from the divine nature itself, cap. 1. sect. 23. p. 284. and the like. All these 
dogmas argue him to be ignorant of the genuine and unadulterated religion of Christ, 
and yet they do not prevent him from being a Christian in the sense above-mentioned. 
Wherefore we shall dismisa them entirely from this disputation, being determined to 
confine ourselves to those dogmas of his which will not admit of his being called a 
Christian even in the wider acceptation of the term. 

In the first place, then, I hold it to be no slight confirmation of my opinion, that 
Chalcidius, while he so often quotes the testimony of the Jews, Solomon, Moses, never 
once appeals to any of the divine authors of the new covenant, although having nu- 
merous opportunities of doing so; that he in no one instance mentions the name of 
Christ; and lastly, that in writing to a Christian Doctor he does not let fall a single 
word indicative of his being a professor of the Christian faith. This philosopher was 
writing at a time when the Christian religion had prevailed over the gods of the nations, 
and was addressing his book toa man to whose keeping this religion was intrusted. 
Why therefore does he give not the slightest intimation of being a follower of those 
rites which at that time were sanctioned by the support of emperors? When a man 
has nothing whatever to lose, but every thing to hope, from declaring himself to be 
devoted to a certain religion, and moreover has excellent and various opportunities of 
testifying his sentiments, if, notwithstanding, he so acts as though he were altogether 
ignorant of that religion, he condemns himself by his own silence, and proves that he 
has no part nor share in it. 

Another argument for thinking unfavourably of Chalcidius’ religion is afforded by 
what he says in many places of the three principles of things: which I am the more 
anxious should be carefully attended to because Dr. Cudworth numbers this philosopher 
among those authors from whom we may learn the affinity existing between the Pla- 
tonic and Christian Trinity. I shall first cite those passages on the subject that are 
more striking than the rest, and shall then offer some comments in illustration. The 
most remarkable one occurs cap. 7. sect. 174. p. 343. Principio cuncta, que sunt, 
et ipsum mundum contineri regique, principaliter quidem a summo Deo, qui est sum- 
mum bonum, ultra omnem substantiam omnemque naturam, existimatione intellectu- 
que melior, quam cuncta expetunt, quum ipee sit plenz (probably plenus) perfectionis, 
et nullius societatis indigus: de quo plura dici nunc, exorbitare est: deinde a provi- 
dentia, quee est post illum summum secunde eminentie, quam vot» Greci vocant. 
Est autem intelliyibilis essentia emule bonitatis propter indefessam ad summum Deum 
conversionem : estque ei ex illo bonitatis haustus, quo tam ipsa ornatur, quam cetera, 
ques ipso auctore honestantur, Hance igitur Dei voluntatem tamque sapientem tutelam 
rerum omnium Providentiam homines vocant, non, ut plerique existimant, ideo 
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Noes; but only three divine hypostases, and under them rational 
soule. But we shall conclude with the testimony of Theodoret 
in his book De Principio: Tijv TAdrwvog dcavoray avarrbacovrec 


dictam, quia prescurrit in videndo atque intelligendo proventus futuros, sed quis ae 
prium est divine mentis intelligere, » gui est proprius mentis actus, et est mens Dei 
eterna. .. . . Sequitur hanc providentiam fatum. . ... Obsequitur huic ea, que 
secunda mens dicitur, id anima mundi tripartita, ut supra comprehensum est: ut si quis 
periti legislatoris animam legem vocet, “ In the first place, that all things in existence, 
and even the world itself, are contained and governed principally by the supreme God; 
who is the supreme good, transcending all substance and all nature, superior to thought 
and intellect, whom all things desire, as he is full of perfection, and in want of no 
society ; of whom it is superfluous to say more at present: secondly, by providence, 
which is of the second eminence next to the supreme, which the Greeks call voic¢. It 
is the intelligible essence of emulous ess, because of an unwearied conversion to 
the supreme God ; and it has from him a delibation of goodness, 4 which it is itself 
adorned, as well as other things, which are beautified by its agency. Therefore, this will 
of God and wise protection of all things, mankind call Providence, not, as most men 
suppose, because it goes before in seeing and understanding future events, but because 
to understand which is the proper action of mind, is a property of the divine mind, 
and is the eternal mind of God. ... . This providence is followed by fate... . . 
And this is obeyed by what is called the second mind, that is the tripartite soul of the 
world, as is comprehended above; just as if any one should call law the soul of a wise le- 
gislator.” Another passage, on precisely the same subject, occurs cap. 7. sect. 186. p. 346, 
347. which I shall not quote here as it has already been given by Dr. Cudworth. The 
remaining sayings of the kind are much less copious and explicit than these, and there- 
fore to avoid unnecessary prolixity, shall be passed over. Now these statements of 
Chalcidius respecting the three principles of things, if they do not prove him to have 
been totally A to the Christian religion, at least show us that he cannot with any 
justice be classed in the number of Christians properly 80 called. In the first place, it 
is an evidence of the badness of his cause that in discoursing of these principles, 
although he congratulates himeelf wonderfully upon the concurrence of the Hebrews, 
he never once mentions either the Christian Trinity, or the Son, or the Holy Ghost. 
This philosopher must have known that the Christians of that period asserted the 
dogmas of Plato on the three principles to be cloeely allied to their own doctrine on 
the three persons in the godhead, and that any one would necessarily gain t favour 
with most of them who should endeavour to prove and substantiate this affinity. Un- 
doubtedly, therefore, had he been tinctured with Christian precepts, he would have 
availed himself of so favourable an opportunity to show that the doctrines taught by 
Plato were either the same as those inculcated by Christians, or at least very similar to 
them, especially as he scrupled not in so many passages to appeal to the testimony of 
the Jews in confirmation of Plato’s opinions. As he does not do this, however, it cer- 
tainly will warrant us in supposing him to have had not the least regard for the religion 
of Christians, or that most holy dogma of our discipline respecting the three persons in 
the divine nature, Again, these words of Chalcidius concerning three principles are 
evidence of a vast distinction between the Trinity of the Platonists of that period and 
that of the Christians ; far different from what the learned Doctor imagines, who, con- 
tenting himself with one ambiguous passage, has neglected the much more perspicuous 
one which we have quoted. e Christians hold the three } gran in their godhead to 
be equal to each other, in eternity as well as in nature and dignity. But Chalcidius, 
as is clear from the above passage, so disjoins and disconnects his three principles as 
entirely to destroy all equality between them. Of the first and second Y shall speak 
presently, and shall now merely touch upon the third. This he asserts to be the 
second mind, the tripartite soul of the world, which obeys fate or the divine law. 
Consequently, this nature is altogether different from the two former, and is much 
inferior to them. For whilst the two former natures, the supreme God and his 
Providence or Reason, are unquestionably, according to the sense of Chalcidius, most 
simple, wholly devoid of all concretion and partition, and lastly, placed above 


* Or rather De Principiis or Sermone secundo de Affection. Grecor. Curand. tom. 2. 
opp. p. 496. 
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all matter and the world; the soul of the world, on the contrary, which is this third 
nature, in the first place is diffused through the universe and combined, as it were, 
with matter; secondly, is made and compounded by God out of many things, which is 
wholly inconsistent with perfection; and lastly is distributed, as it were into certain 
parts, which is altogether foreign to the simplicity of the Supreme Being and his mind. 
Chalcidius calls the soul of the world tripartite, and the sense in which he understood 
the phrase is clear from the following words, cap. 7. sect. 142, p. 3338. At vero in 
substantia positum fatum mundi anima est, tripartita in dx\avi spheram, inque eam, 
que putatur erratica, et in sublunarem tertiam ; quarum elatum quidem ad superna dici 
Atropon, mediam Clotho, imam Lachesin: Atropon, quod aplanes in nulla sit deflexione; 
Clotho propter varie perplexam tortuceam vertiginem, qua proveniunt ea, que diversse 
nature devius motus importat ; Lachesin vero, quasi sortitam id munus, ut omnia 
preedictarum opera effectusque suscipiat, “‘ But the fate placed in substance is the soud 
of the world, divided by a threefold division into the dwAarj¢ sphere, und that 
which is supposed to be erratic, and the third or sublunary : of which the one elevated 
to the highest regions is called Atropoa, the middle Clotho, and the lowest, Lachesis: - 
Atropos, because the aplanes is subject to no deflexion ; Clotho, on account of 
the variously perplexed and tortuous winding, from which proceed those things 
which the irregular motion of diversified nature produces; but Lachesis, from being, 
as it were, allotted the office of receiving all the works and effects of the afore- 
mentioned.” If which were true, the universe would be inhabited not so much by one 
as by three souls, of a totally distinct nature. For as those three regions of the world 
here spoken of are altogether different in nature and constitution : so they each would 
require a soul distinct in office and nature from the other souls, This same soul of the 
world, Chalcidius having Plato for his guide tells us at great length, is concreted and 
compounded of the divisible and the indivisible, that is, of the essence of God himself, 
and of matter and the elements of things, Out of much that he says on the subject 
I shal! here quote that portion in which he briefly explains both the dogma itself and 
ita cause, cap. |. sect. 33, p. 288. Ista ergo descriptio, que partium, ex quibus anima 
dicitur constare, genituram seu coagmentulionem delineat, ostendit, rationem anime 
corporisque oonjungi. Quippe corpus animalium quod inspiratur animi vigore, habet 
certe superficiem, habet etiam soliditatem. Que igitur cum vitali vigore penetratura 
erat tam superficiem, quam soliditatem, similes soliditatis, similes etiam superficies 
vires habere debuit, siguidem paria paribus congreyganiur, “ This description, there- 
fore, which delineates the generation and coagmentation of the parts of which the soul 
is said to consist, shows that reason is united both with soul and body. For the body 
of animals which is inspired with the vigour of soul has surface and it has also solidity. 
Consequently, that which was to penetrate with vital vigour both the surface and 
solidity, necessarily had powers similar to the solidity, and similar also to the surface, 
since like combines with like.” Now, no one, I imagine, who reads this, will venture 
to assert for the future that Chalcidius entertained sentiments on the Trinity similar to 
those of Christians, although in the passage here quoted by the learned Doctor, he 
applies the word God to each of his principles. For his third nature is separated by a 
vast interval from the two former ones. But lastly, it is not even certain whether 
Chalcidius’ three Gods are three persons truly so called, or three principles, or merely 
three virtues of God, or three modes of conceiving and comprehending one and the 
same God. There are certainly those who maintain the latter opinion. The third 
principle, which he calls fale, and the sou of the world, I shall pass over for the 
present, and admit it to be a person: although Chalcidius himeglf tells us, cap. 7. 
sect. 142. p. 333. that there are some who deny that providence (that is, the second 
person of the divine nature) and fate are different, and maintain them to be one and 
the same. But what I shall now aduuce prevents me saying the same of the second 
person. Our Platonist supposes the supreme God and first principle of aJl things to 
be devoid of both intelligence and will, as do Plotinus and the rest of that clasa, who 
affect subtleties they themselves are unable to unravel: of whom we have already 
spoken before. For he expressly states that he is better than thought and intellect: 
and a little afterwards calls the second person of the divine nature. the will of God. 
Which have the same meaning as if he had declared explicitly: The principal God 
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has neither intelligence nor will. But as no one can form.a conception of a nature 
altogether destitute of wil/ and intelligence, it is most probable that those Platonists who 
referred will and intelligence to the second person, and excluded them from the prin- 
cipal God, did not profess two distinct principles, but merely separated intelligence 
and will from the supreme God in thought, and considered him in a two-fold respect, 
first as a nature self-existent from all eternity and the best, and then as intelligent and 
having volition. Therefore, that mind of Chalcidius which he calls an intelligible essence 
emulous of goodness, will not be a person, but only a mode of considering God or a 
perfection separated from the divine nature in thought. Which opinion any one will 
much more readily estimate the probability of, who shall attentively examine the 
remarks made by us above on the custom common to Philo and the other Platonists, 
of speaking of things in the same way as of persons. Another consideration that 
induces me to regard Chalcidius’ second principle not as a real person, but merely as a 
motion or divine virtue, is this, that he not only calls it providence, but also the mind 
of God. Now, the mind of God he defines in these words: Mens Dei est externus 
actus de intelligendo, “ The mind of God is an eternal act regarding understanding.” 
or as Fabricius rightly expounds these words, “an eternal act of understanding.” 
Neither providence, nor the mind of God, nor the eternal act of understanding signifies 
& person, but a thing rather and a virtue, which was in the supreme God from all 
eternity, and yet can in a certain way be separated from his nature in thought ; as the 
mind of man and his act of understanding cannot in reality be separated from his 
nature. Moreover, our Platonist in another passage says, that the mind or intellect of 
God, and what Plato calls idea, are the same. Est enim heec, says he, cap. 13. sect. 
329. p. 398. posita inter naturam vere existentem constantem, eamdemque semper, 
nimirum ideam, que intellectus Dei eterni est eternus, et inter eam naturam, que est 
quidem, sed non eadem semper, id est, silvam, “ For this is placed between the 
really existing nature, which is constant and always the same, namely, the idea, 
which is the elernal intellect of the eternal God, and that nature which is indeed, 
but not always the same, that is matter.” But as is evident from numerous passages, 
Chalcidius did not hold the idea to be a person, but placed it in the mind and intelli- 
gence of the supreme Being. See sect. 337. p. 401, where he comments largely upon 
the tdea, and says, among other things, juxta nos esse primum intelligibile, juxta 
Deum intellectum ejus, juxta silvam mensuram rerum corporearum, “ that with respect 
to us it is the first intelligible, with respect to God his intellect, with respect to matter, 
the measure of corporeal things.” If, therefore, the idea and the mind of God, or 
Chalcidius’ second God differ in nothing but the name only, this second principle will 
not be a person, but merely a notion and divine virtue. Against all these things those 
who entertain a different opinion will scarcely be able to bring forward any thing except 
this one, that Chalcidius, notwithstanding, speaks explicitly of mind as of a person. 
But I have over and over again intimated and proved by examples that it was very 
customary with the Platonists after the example of their master to imitate the poetic 
style of speaking, and to personify notions and virtues. 

One who holds the existence of more gods than one, ought undoubtedly to be ex- 
cluded from the community of Christians, although he may suppose these gods to be 
inferior to the supreme Deity. Those vulgar and commentitious gods of ancient 
nations, such as Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, and the rest, as also the demi-gods and heroes, 
are openly repudiated by Chalcidius, see cap. 7. sect. 127. p. 326. This indeed 
exempts the man from the number of those whoee minds were darkened by the 
deeper shades of superstition. But still, he acknowledges certain other gods, and sets 
up a second supreme Deity: for he represents the sun and stare not only as endowed 
with soul, but also as gods or divine natures, After speaking of the inconstancy 
apparent in the motions of the stars, he thus proceeds, cap. 5. sect. 76. p. 309. Quax 
quidem inconstantia non ita, ut nobis videtur, provenit. Nulla enim in divinis 
aolibus inconstantia: sed, ut ita videatur, fit exeo. Which inconstancy does not take 
place, as appears to us. For there is no inconstancy in divine acts: -but its ap- 
pearing so is occasioned by this,” &c. The motions of the stars he scruples not to call 
divine acts. A little lower down, p. 310. he speaks of the sun in particular in these 
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aogla¢ cat SeoAoylac ceovAnra:, “ Plotinus and Numenius, ex- 
plaining Plato’s sense, declare him to have asserted three super- 
temporals or eternals, Good, Mind, or Intellect, and the of 


words: Fieri tamen non potest, ut contra nafwram suam divinilate predilam faciat 
aliquid aut patiatur inordinatum, “It is, however, impossible for it to do or suffer any 
thing irregular, contrary to tts own divine nature.” In another passage, cap. 7. 
sect. 129. p. 327. he saya of the stars, prudentis nature esse ob scternam actuum 
suoram constantiam, nulli penitudini obnoxias, “that they are of a pradent nature, 
by reason of the eternal constancy of their acts, and subject to no repentance.” 
Having explained these and other things he goes on to demons, and declares them to 
be of a middle nature between the stass or the gods residing in the stars and men ; 
whence it is agnin self-evident that he ranked the stars as gods. For what but gods 
are more excellent than the demons themselves? But it will be worth while to quote 
the very commencement of this disputation, as possessing no inconsiderable weight 
towards determining the present question, sect. 130. p. 328. Quare quum sit divinuss 
quidem ef immortale gemus animalium caleste, sidereum; temporarium vero et 
occiduum passionique obnoxinm terrenum, necesse est, aliquod genus medium 
fore, quod tam cclestia, quam terrenez nature sit particeps, idque et immortale esse 
et obnoxium passioni. Talis porro natura demonum est, opinor, habens cum 
divinitate (stellis) consortium propter immortalitatem, habens etiam cum occi- 
duis cognationem, “ Wherefore, since the celestial and starry race of animale 
are divine and immortal, but the terrestrial temporary and perishable, and subject 
ion, —there must needs be a certain middie race, partaking both of the 
celestial and terrestrial nature, and immortal as well as subject to passion. Such, 
moreover, I consider, is the n&ture of demons, having connexion with divinity a 
stars) by reason of immortality, and also having affinity to the perishable.” 
cidius, therefore, counted as many gods as the heavena have stars. I shall add also 
what he records of the sun, from Plato, cap. 1]. sect. 245. p. 868. Idem aueter 
(Plato) solem quidem simulacrum esse ait invisibilis Dei, oculum vero solis et solsti- 
tiale quiddam, ut sit eminens sol intelligibili mundo suus, huic similis in sensili globus 
iste ignitus lucifer, cujus simulacrum id lumen, quo illustratur visue animalium, 
“ The same author ( Plato) says that the sun indeed is the image of the invisible God, but 
the eye of the sun and a something solstitial, so that he is Ais own eminent sun to the 
intelligible world ; similar to this in the sensible world is that fiery luminous globe, 
whose image is that light by which the sight of animals is illumined.” Chalcidiua, 
indeed, seems here to be merely explaining Plato’s opinion; bat no one can entertain 
a doubt of his having himself approved of it, as he adopts all Plato's decrees. 
Therefore, in the world which the Platonists call vonrdc, or comprehensible to the 
mind, he supposes there is a certain intelligible sun, and that this is God, to which 
the sun that is visible to our eyes corresponds. For Plato's saying: The sun is the 
image of the invisible God, means, he tells us, that he is his own eminent sun to 
the intetligiile world: which shows that he held that sun which he denominates 
eminent to be God. 

Tmt Chalcidius in several places notices and commends the arts of divination, I 
consider to be another sign of profane and unchristian principles. I am far from 
supposing that no one can ascribe any importance to divination and the ecience of 
things future, without repudiating the whole discipline of Christ: noram I ignorant ef 
there being many who place a great value on astrology, echiromancy, and other ab- 
surdities of the kind, and yet do not on that account abandon the Christian faith. But 
aman who is smitten with those modes of divination, which, prior to the birth of our 
Saviour, contributed not a little towards upholding the superstition prevalent among 
the Greeks and Romans, such as oracles, auguries, auspices, and not’ only attributes 
great virtue to them, but even supposes propitious demons to preside over them, cannot 
in any way, that I can understand, hold a place among those who are properly called 
followers of Christ. But such was our Chalcidius, as the following words of his will 
testify, cap. 7. sect. 183. p. 346. Aut enim alitum volatu, ant extis, aut oraeculis 
homines prremonentur, preedicente aliguo propitio demone, qui sit eoram omnium, 
qu deinceps sequuntur, socius: perinde ut si medicus juxta diseiplinam medendi 
preodicat vel exitium vel sanitatem, “ Mankind are forewarned either by the flight of 
birds, or by entrails, or by oracles, the prediction’ proceeding from a certain propitious 
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the universe; he calling that Tagathon, which to us is Father ; 
that Mind or Intellect, which to us is Son or Word; and that 
Psyche, or a power animating and enlivening all things, which 
our Scriptures call the Holy Ghost. And these things (saith he) 
were by Plato purloimed from the philosophy and theology of the 


Hebrews.” 


demon, who is associated with all those things that are to follow hereafter : just as if 
a physician according to the science of medicine should predict either death or 
recovery.” He who considers that oracles, auguries, and auspices are not to be made 
light of, and tells us that a propitious demon exerts his own influence and virtue in these 
kinds of divination, attacke the very foundations of Christianity, to which nothing can 
be more opposed, and tacitly acknowledges that he is not displeased with the rites, 
ceremonies, and worship, by which the priests were accustomed to appease the demons 
presiding over oracles and divination. Bat this amounts to an approval of what con- 
stituted the very soul and vitality, as it were, of the pagan religion. 

Lastly, if I shall make it appear that Chalcidius dissents from Moses, or what he 
supposes to be Moses’ opiniona, nay combats and refutes them, every one, I should 
imagine, will be convinced that he neither heki Moses to be an author inspired by the 
supreme Being, nor his books to be divine. But to reject the divine authority of 
Moses is tantamount to making war against the first principles of the Christian religion. 
This I shall prove, therefore, by a clear and indisputable example. He commences 
an inquiry, cap. 13. sect. 298. p. 388. &c. into Plato’ real opinion concerning 
matter. Towards the beginning of the dispwation, however, he confesses that this 
question is an obscure and doubtful one, inasnsuch as the Platonists are divided into a 
great variety of opinions on the subject. Wherefore he first enumerates the chief of 
these opinions,and among the rest reviews also the dagma, copiously discussed by us in 
another place, of those who maintain that Plato ascribed a twofold soul to the world, 
one a maleficent, turbulent, and disorderly soul, and therefore proper to matter. But 
this opinion, he tells us, was common also to the Hebrews or to Moses. Quibus, says 
he, Hebrei concinant, quum dicunt, homini quidem s Deo datam esse animam ex 
inspiratione ceelesti, quam rationem atque animam rationalem appellant : mutis vero et 
ugrestibus ex silva rationis expertem, jussu Dei, vivis animantibus et bestiis, terre 
gremio profusis: quorum in numero fuerit etiam illa serpens, quee primitias generis 
humani malis suasionibue illaqueaverit, “ With whom the Hebrews agree when they say 
that to man a soul was given by God from heavenly inspiration, which they call reason 
and the rational soul: but to dumb animals and beasts of the field scattered over the 
bosom of the earth, by God's command, an irrational soul from matter ;: in the namber 
of which was also that serpent, which by evil persuasion ensnared the first parents of 
the human race.” If Chalcidius had believed the philosophy of the Hebrews to be en- 
tirely unexceptionable, and Moses to have been instructed by God himself, he would 
not have considered himeelf at liberty to dissent from this opinion, and to 
another in opposition to it. This, however, be thinks proper to do, and not only 
asserts matter to be devoid of all soul, form, and quality, but even refutes this opinion 
of the Hebrews as he supposes along with others. Recta igitur, says he among other 
things, sect. 314. p. 392. nostra eat opinio, neque ignem, neque tertam, neque aquam, 
neque spiritum esse silvam ; sed materiam principalem et corporis primam subjectionem, 
in qua non qualitas, non quantitas, non figura, non forma sit ex propria natura ; sed 
virtute opificis hec ei conjuncta et connexa sunt, ut ex bis universo corpori et sin- 
gillatim perfectio, et communiter varietas comparetur, “ Our opinion, therefore, is right, 
that matter is neither fire, nor earth, nor water, nor spirit; but the principal material or 
firat subject of body, in which there is not of its own nature, either quality, or quantity, or 
figure, or form: but by the virtue of the opificer these have been combined and corinected 
with it, so as from them to give to body universally and individually a perfection and 
common variety.—From these considerations I am led to the opinion that Chalcidius is 
neither to be classed altogether among those who held the whole of the Christian religion 
in detestation and abhorrence, nor, on the other hand, among its genuine supporters, but 
is to be referred rather to that middle class of philosophers, who neither. wholly liked 
nor disliked the Christians, but selected for themselves what seemed probable out of 
both religions, and constructed for themselves a peculiar philosophy on divine matters, 
founded, however, principally upon the authority of Plato. 
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Wherefore, we cannot but take notice here of a wonderful 
providence of almighty God, that this doctrine of a trinity of 
divine hypostases should find such admittance and entertainment 
in the pagan world, and be received by the wisest of all their 
philosophers, before the times of Christianity ; thereby to pre- 
pare a more easy way for the reception of Christianity amongst 
the learned Pagans. Which that it proved successful accord- 
ingly, is undeniably evident from the monuments of antiquity. 
And the junior Platonists, who were most opposite and adverse 
to Christianity, became at length so sensible hereof, that besides 
their other adulterations of the Trinity before mentioned, for the 
countenancing of their polytheism and idolatry, they did in all 
probability, for this very reason, quite innovate, change, and 

ert the whole Cabala, and no longer acknowledge a trinity, 
bat either a quaternity, or a quia: or more of divine hypos- 
tases; they first of all contending, that before the Trinity;-there 
was another supreme and highest hypostasis, not to be reckoned 
with the others, but standing alone by himself. And we con- 
ceive the first innovator in this kind to have been Jamblichus, 
who in his Egyptian Myateries,? where he seems to make the 
Egyptian theology to agree with his own hypothesig, writeth in 
this manner: Ilpd rey Svtwe Svrwv, cal tov Siwy apyear, tore 
Sede elo, WpGrog Kal TOU MPWrov Jeov Kal Bacirkwe’ axlynrog ev 
povérnre the éavrov évdérntog Mévwv* ovTE yap voyTdy are ém- 
aAékerat, ovre GAAS rt’ wapaderypa 82 Wovrat tov abrowdropoc 
avroyovou kai povoTwaropug YEov Tov Svtwe ayadyou’ peiZov yap 
re kal Towroy kal THyH TwY TavTwy, kal wUsunY TwY vooupévwy 
mTowrwy ldewy Svrwy' ard 62 Tov Evoc robrov & avrapKne Sed¢ 
éaurdv tEéAaurpe, 01d cal avrowarwp Kal avrdpkne’ apy?) yap ovroe 
kat Sede Sewv" povdg ix Tov évdc, mpoobatog kal apyn The ovelac, 
‘‘ Before those things, which truly are, and the principles of all, 
there is one God superior to the first.God and king, immoveable, 


7 Sec. 8. cap. 2. p. 158. But the learned Doctor has not examined this passage of 
Jamblichus. For there is not the least mention in it of the Platonic doctrine of three 
principles of things, nor of one supreme and most simple God, which some of that sect 
placed above their three principles, Jamblichus speaks only of two principles or 
divine hy postases, one the most simple God who is superior to every thing that can be 
conceived, the other produced and generated from this God. 1'rom these two prin- 
ciples, he tells us, sprung the ethereal, empyrical, and celestial gods: Avrai péy ody, 
gays he, siciy dpyai wpecbirarat radvrwy, Ac “Eppije mpd ray aideplwy ral inwe- 

iwy Oedv moordrre cai érovpaviwy, “ These, therefore, are the oldest principles of 
all, which Hermes places before the ethereal, empyrical, and celestial gods.” But the 
modes of expression made use of by this philosopher in reference to the generation 
and origin of the second god from the first, very much resemble the phrases by which 
the Christian doctors of that period were accustomed to expluin the eternal generation 
of the Son of God from the Father; as might easily be shown, if necessary, from many . 
passages of St. Basil, St. Cyril, and others. Wherefore I am inclined to consider that 
Jamblichus borrowed both the thing itself which he was treating of concerning the genera- 
tion of the second from the first god, and the phraseology which he employs, from the 
Christians, and imitated their doctrine in this as he did also in many other matters, 
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and always remaining in the solitude of his own unity; there 
being nothing intelligible, nor any thing else mingled with him ; 
but he being the paradigm of that God truly good, which is self- 
begotten and his own parent. For this is greater, and before 
him, and the fountain of all things, the foundation of all the 
first intelligible ideas. Wherefore, from this one did that self- 
sufficient God, who is Autopator, or his own parent, cause him- 
self to shine forth; for this is also a principle, and the God of 
gods, a monad from the first one, before all essence.” Where, 
so far as we can understand, Jamblichus’s meaning is, that there 
is a simple unity in order of nature, before that Tagathon, or 
monad, which is the first of the three divine hypostases, And 
this doctrine was afterwards taken up by Proclus, he declaring 
it in this manner:* [lavrayov 6 TlAarwy awd rou rAnGoug eri 
rac évadac avarptyey clwOev’ waddAov 82 xal wpd Tov TlAarwvoc 
KaTa THY THY Toayuatwr Tagwy mpd TOU wANDoug bv ael zor, Kat 
mwaca Yela rakic awd povadog apyerar’ Sst piv yap é« rpiadoc 
mpottvar Tov apOudy Tov Seiov, aAAd med Tie Tptadog  povdg’ 
ZaTw pty ovv kal of OnuioupytKkot roeic aAAG Tic 6 Tpd TwY TpLOY 
ele, ovdeula yap trav Selwy raEewy ex wAijPoug apyxerat’ ov“ dpa 
aro rpradog apxeoSat Sei Tov OnuoupyKoy apiOpoy, adr’ ard pova- 
doc, “ Plato every whereas cends from multitude to unity, from 
whence also the order of the many proceeds; but before Plato, 
and according to the natural order of things, one is before mul- 
titude, and every divine order begins from a monad. Where- 
fore, though the divine number proceed in a trinity, yet before 
this trinity must there be a monad. Let there be three demi- 
urgical hypostases; nevertheless, before these must there be one, 
because none of the divine orders begins from multitude. We 
conclude, that the demiurgical number does not begin from a 
trinity, but from a monad, standing alone by itself before that 
trinity.” Here Proclus, though endeavouring to gain some 
countenance for this doctrine out of Plato, yet, as fearing lest 
that should fail him, does he fly to the order of nature, and from 
thence would infer, that before the trinity of demiurgic hypos- 
tases, there must be a single monad or henad, standing alone by 
itself, as the head thereof. And St. Cyril of Alexandria, who 
was junior to Jamblichus, but senior to Proclus, seems to take 
notice of this innovation in the Platonic theology, as a thing 
then newly crept up, and after the time of Porphyry:f ’AXA” 
_ Of y& MpoEOnEVOL Kal WOdE TOTO ayvTiAtyoUl, PacKovTEC pi) Seiv 
TATAGO'N ouvapiOpciv roi¢ am’ abrov' eypnoSa yap amo 
mwaone kovwelac da 7rd ‘elvat awAovv ravrn Kal adexrdév tivoe 
cupbacewe’ Ard dt rov NOY (apxn yap obroc) thy rordda piay 
owfivat, * But those before mentioned contradict this doctrine 


* In Timego, lib. 2. p. 93. + Contra Julian. lib, 8. p. 271. 
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(of Porphyrius and the ancient Platonists) affirming, that the 

hon ought not to be connumerated or reckoned together 
with those which proceed from it, but to be exempted from all 
communion, because it is altogether simple, and incapable of 
any commixture or consociation with any other. erefore 
these begin their trinity with Nous or Intellect, making that 
the first.” The only difference here is, that Jamblichus seems 
to make the first af tag of the trinity after a monad to be 
Tagathon, but St. Cyril, Nous. However, they both meant 
the same thing, as also did Proclus after them. Wherefore it is 
evident, that when, from the time of the Nicene Council and 
Athanasius, the Christian doctrine of the Trinity came to be 
punctually stated and settled, and much to be insisted upon by 
Christians, Jamblichus and other Platonists, who were je 
antagonists of the same, perceiving what advantage the Chris- 
tians had from the Platonic trinity, then first of all innovated 
this doctrine, introducing a quaternity of divine hypoetases, 
instead of a trinity, the first of them being not co-ordinate with 
the other three, nor consociated or reckoned with them; but all 
of them, though subordinate, yet universal, and such as com- 

hend the whole; that is, infinite and omnipotent ; and there- 
ore none of them creatures. For it is certain, that before this 
time, or the age that Jamblichue lived in, there was no such 
thing at all dreamed of by any Platonist, as an unity before and 
above the trinity, and so a quaternity of divine hypostases; 
Plotinus positively determining, that there could neither be 
more nor fewer than three; and Proclus himself acknowledging 
the ancient tradition, or Cabala, to have run only of three gods ; 
and Numenius, who was senior to them both, writing thus of 
Socrates :* Tipeic Deove riPeutvov Zuxparove, that he also (before 
Plato) “ asserted three gods ;” that is, three divine hypostases, 
and no more, as principles; therein following the Pythagoreans.® 


* Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. 14. cap. 5. [P. 728.] 

* At what time this dogma of Proclus and others of the Platonic school, which 
acknowledges a supreme God above the divine Triad of the other Platonists, first made 
its appearance, and from what authors it sprung, I would by no means undertake to deter- 
mine. I cannot agree, however, with the learned Doctor, who supposes it to have been 
invented by Platonists hostile to Christianity subsequently to the period of the Nicene 
Council. For at that§time when the Christian religion was now every where flourish- 
ing, it is very improbable that Platonists would purposely pervert the ancient doctrine 
of their sect in order that it might not appear to have any thing im common with the 
precepts of Christians. For it was greatly to the interest of this sect that they should 
not seem to be totally at variance with the Christian discipline, which then reigned 
triumphant, and was supported by the authority of the most powerful potentates, For 
which very reason their principal masters and leaders, Hierocles, Themistius, and others, 
laboured with much greater diligence to accommodate their doctrines to the standard 
of the Christian religion than to show that the two disciplines were irreconcileably at 
variance, Of the doctrine now in question, however, there exist traces long prior to 
the time of Jamblichus and Proclus, I shall not now speak of Philo: who neverthe- 
less, as I have alreudy shown before, reckoned not three, but four divine natures: but 
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Moreover, the same Proclus, besides his Henades and Noes 
before mentioned, added certain other fantastic trinities of ‘his 
own also; as this, for example, of the first essence, the first life, 
and the first intellect (to omit others), whereby that ancient 


I shall produce a of Hermes preserved by St. Cyril of Alexander, in which I 
fancy I can discover that one God who is superior to the three secondary principles. 
Aéyer 3t nai ‘Eppijc i» Adyp rpiry rHyv wpdc ’AcxANmow ob ydp spuerdy tory 
sic dpunrove roaira pvornpia wapiyecSar' ddd re vot deotoare ty pévoy 
¢a¢ voepdy zpd gwri¢ voepod, cai Eoriy dei votg vod gwrewdc, Kal oddly 
Tépoy Hy, 1) rovrou évdrne, avrov cautp Oy, del rg iavrov NQI, cal SOTI', cai 
TINEY'MATI wdvra epityet, “‘ Hermes also says in the third discourse to Asclepius : 
It is impossible that such mysteries should be divulged to the rude and uninitiated ; but 
hear in thy mind: There was only one intellectual light before intellectual light, and it 
is always mind of mind clear and luminous, nor was there any thing else than the 
unity of this, always existing in itself, always by its own mind, and light, and spirit 
embracing and containing all things;” Cyrillus, lib. 1. adv. Julian. p. 35. I would not 
aseert that these words proceeded from Hermes himeelf: but no one, I imagine, who 
is acquainted with Hermes’ writings, will doubt that this testimony is anterior to the 
age of Jamblichus. Now this Hermes, whoever he was, speaks of one most simple and 
supreme light, which he calls vov¢ vodg, “mind of mind.” To this light he afterwards 
subjects three others, vovc, dec, and wyevpa, “ mind, light,” and “ spirit,” since he 
states that the supreme light governs and contains all things by his mind, 
light, and spirit. We have here, therefore, one God whom nothing surpasses, and 
three minor natures, to which he has entrusted the government and control of the 
_world. To which doctrine the more eminent of the Platonists themselves do not seem 
to have been very averse. We have seen above that Plotinus, Porphyry, and Amelius 
imagined a twofbld soul of the world, one celestial and remote from all matter, the 
other immersed in and diffused through - But they who dissect and divide the 
soul of the world into two natures, certa nly differ very little if at all from those who 
place one supreme God over the three principles: both hold four principles, although 
they explain their notions of them in not one and the same manner. It must be 
owned, therefore, that this opinion did not spring either from Jamblichus after the 
Nicene period, or from Proclus, as Dion. Petavius, De Trinit. lib. 1. cap. 1. sec. 4. &c. 
p. 15. &c. supposes, but was many years anterior tofthese philosophers, Should any one 
ask me the cause of the Platonists coming to this opinion, my answer would be, that they 
were led to it by that immoderate love of subtleties and desire of expounding unknown 
things, which always characterized this sect. Let learned men, however, say whether 
they will be satisfied with what I am now about to adduce on this subject. In the 
first place the Platonists were certain of there being three demiurgic powers, as they 
called them, or three divine natures placed over the construction and government of 
this universe. But whatever makes, takes care of, | pees governs, and contains any 
thing, or contributes towards its construction and administration, must necessarily 
possess a certain power of understanding and operating. When the Platonists, there- 
fore, raised themselves so high by their intellectual acumen as to inculcate that the 
Supreme Being is devoid of all intelligence, wisdom, care, and operation, which as we 
have more than once remarked, was done by many of them, it was a consequence of 
this opinion that they should separate him altogether from the control of the world, 
and remove him from the creative natures, which they however etill held to be three. 
Agnin, there was an ancient opinion of the Egyptians and the oriental philosophers 
generally, which had been adopted by the Platonic sect, that the nature of the 
supreme Deity is so abstruse and recondite as not to admit of being discussed and 
explained by mortals. But of what they called the three arvAioal hypostases, good, 
mind, and spirit, they had long ago been disputing, and still continued to do so every 
day. Wherefore that they might not seem to be inconsistent with themselves and 
to violate that primary doctrine of their master concerning the divine reason, they 
placed the nature of the Supreme Being above their three hypostases; and commanded 
their disciples to be silent rather than speak of it, as being wholly incomprehensible to 
mortals. I might perhaps, if I were so inclined, elicit other reasons from the interior 
recesses of the Platonic philosophy. But what is the use of enumerating all the 
reasons and causes of the abeurd doctrines professed by the Platonic school ? 
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Cabala and Scorapddoroc SeoAoyla, “theology of divine tradi- 
tion,” of “ three archical hypostases,” and no more, was disguised, 
perverted, and adulterated. . 

But besides this advantage from the ancient pagan Platonists 
and Pythagoreans, admitting a trinity into their theology, in 
' like manner as Christianity doth (whereby Christianity was the 
more recommended to the philosophic Pagans), there is another 
advantage of the same extending even to this present time, 
probably not unintended also by divine providence ; that where- 
as bold and conceited wits preapney condemning the doctrine 
of the trinity for nonsense, absolute repugnancy to human facul- 
ties, and impossibility, have thereupon some of them quite 
shaken off Christianity, and all revealed religion, professing only 
theism ; others have frustrated the design thereof, by nizi 
it into creature-worship or idolatry; this ignorant aad conceit 
confidence of both may be returned, and confuted from hence, 
because the most ingenious and acute of all the Pagan philoso- 
phers, the Platonists and Pythagoreans, who had no bias at all 
upon them, nor any scripture revelation, that might seem to 
impose upon their faculties, but followed the free sentiments 
and dictates of their own minds, did notwithstanding not onl 
entertain this trinity of divine hypostases eternal and ‘inereated: 
but were also fond of the hypothesis, and made it a main funda- 
mental of their theology. 

It now appears from what we have declared, that as to the 
ancient and genuine Platonists and Pythagoreans, none of their 
trinity of gods, or divine hypostases, were independent, so 
neither were they yevnrot Seot, “creature gods,” but uncreated ; 
they being all of them not only eternal, and necessarily existent, 
sad immutable, but also universal, that is infinite and omnipo- 
tent: causes, principles, and creators of the whole world. From 
whence it follows, that these Platonists could not justly be taxed 
for idolatry, in giving religious worship to each hypostasis of 
this their trinity. And we have the rather insisted so long 
upon this Platonic trinity, because we shall make use of this 
doctrine afterwards, in our defence of Christianity, where we 
are to show, that one grand design of Christianity being to 
abolish the pagan idolatry, or creature-worship, itself cannot 
justly be charged with the same from that religious worship 

iven to our Saviour Christ, and the Trinity (the Son and Holy 
Ghost), they being none of them, according to the true and 
orthodox Christianity, creatures ; however the Arian hypothesis 
made them such. And this was indeed the grand reason why 
the ancient fathers so zealously opposed Arianism, because that 
Christianity, which was intended by God Almighty for a means 
to extirpate pagan idolatry, was thereby itself paganized and 
idolatrized, and made highly guilty of that very thing which it 
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so much condemned in the Pagans, that is, creature-worship. 
This might be proved b saniey testimonies of Athanasius, 
Basil, Gregory Nyssen, Gregory Nazianzen, Epiphanius, Chry- 
sostom, Hilary, Ambrose, Austin, Faustinus, and Cyril of 
Alexandria; all of them charging the Arians as guilty of the 
very same idolatry with the Gentiles or Pagans, in giving 
religious worship even to the Word and Son of God himself 
(and consequently to our Saviour Christ), as he was supposed 
by them to be but acreature. But we shall content ourselves 
here only to cite one remarkable passage out of Athanasius, in 
his fourth oration against the Arians:* Aca ri ovv of “Apsoua- 
virat, Totavta AoyiZopevot kal voovvreg, ov cvvapiOuovow iavrode 
pera tav “EXAfvwv, Kal yap xaxeivot Howep ovroe ry xrice 
Aarpebovet wapa tov xrlcavra ta wavra Osdv——eil 2 of piv 
"EAAnvec tvi ayevhrw Kat twoAXoi¢ yevnroic Aarpebovoty, ovrot 
2 évt yevyry xal ayevity, ovd otrw Scagtpovew GAAhAwr’ 6 re 
yap wap avrwv Aeyduevoc ele yevnrog tx wodAwy zor, cal of 
voAdol 82 wadw tev ‘EXXjnvev ry airy rey ivi robry pbow 
EXovol, kal oUTWE yap K@Kéivot Kticopara stow’ aGOdot Kat wAlov 
Scov e€Aabnoay xara Xpiatov gpovouvrec’ tEémecov yap Tie 
adnOefac’ cai rnv piv “I subataiy mpodoctay dmeptEncav aovobpevor 
rov Xptordy' roicg 62 "EXAnat ovyxvuAlovrat, crisuact kat dtagdooic 
Seoic Aarpebovreg of Yeoorvyeic, “ Why therefore do not these 
Arians, holding this, reckon themselves amongst the Pagans or 
Gentiles, since they do in like manner worship the creature, 
besides the Creator? ‘For though the Pagans worship one 
uncreated and many created gods, but these Arians only one 
uncreated, and one created, to wit, the Son or Word of God; 
yet will not this make any real difference betwixt them; because 
the Arians’ one created 1s one of those many pagan gods; and 
those many gods of the Pagans or Gentiles, have the same 
nature with this one, they being alike creatures. Wherefore - 
these wretched Arians are apostates from the truth of Chris- 

tianity, they betraying Christ more than the Jews did, and 
wallowing or tumbling in the filth of idolatry ; wor- 
shipping creatures, and different kinds of gods.” Where, by the 
way, we may take notice, that when Athanasius affirmeth of the 
Arians, what St. Paul doth of the Pagans, that they did rq 
xrfoee Aarpsbety wapa Tov x«ricavra, his meaning could not wel 
be, that they worshipped the creature more than the Creator ; 
forasmuch as the Arians constantly declared, that they gave less 
worship to Christ the Son or Word of God, he being by them 
accounted but a creature, than they did to the ‘Father the 
Creator; but either that they worshipped the creature besides 
the Creator, or the creature instead of the Creator, or in the 
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room of him, who was alone of right to be religiously wor- 
shipped. Again, when the same Athanasius declareth that the 
Greeks, Gentiles, or Pagans, did universally worship évt ayeviry, 
“only one uncreated,” he seems to snply that the Platonic 
trinity of hypostases, affirmed by him to be all uncreated, were 
by them looked upon only as one entire divinity.° 

But the principal things which we shall observe from this 

e of Athanasius, and those many other places of the 

fathers where they parallel the Arians with the Pagans, making 
the former guilty of the very same idolatry with the latter, even 
then, when they worshipped our Saviour Christ himself, or the 
Word and Son of God, as he was by them supposed to be 
nothing but a creature, are these following; first, that it is here 
plainly declared by them, that the generality of the Pagans did 
not worship a multitude of independent gods, but that only one 
of their gods was uncreated or self-existent, and all their other 
' many aol looked upon by them as his creatures. This, as it is 
expressly affirmed by Athanasius here, that the Greeks or 
Pagans did ivi ayevary wat woAXoig yevnroic Aarpeberv, “worship 
only one uncreated and: many created wae so is it plainly 
implied by all those other forementioned fathers, who charge 
the Arians with the guilt of Pagan idolatry: because, had the 
Pagans eee many uncreated and independent gods, it 
would not therefore follow, that the Arians were idolators, if the 
Pagans were. But that this was indeed the sense of the fathers, 
both before and after the Nicene council, concerning the Pagan 
polytheism and idolatry, that it consisted not in worshippin 
many uncreated and independent gods, but only one uncreat 
and many created, hath been already otherwise manifested ; and 
it might be further confirmed by sundry testimonies of them; 
as this of St. Gregory Nazianzen in his thirty-seventh oration ;'° 
Tt dal; od x! Kat wap’ "EXAna, patev Gv, Mia Oedrne; we of ra 
reXewreoa trap’ éxslvorg Pi\ocogovrrec, “ What then, would some 
say, is there not one divinity also amongst the Pagans, as they 
who philosophize more fully and perfectly amongst them, do 
declare?” And that full and remarkable one of Irenzus,' 


* We have already more than once repeated what will be sufficient in explanation of 
this subject. 

10 Page 601. tom. 1. opp. 

1 Either a too great partiality for the opinion he had himself adopted or a lapse of 
memory at the time of writing, has caused the learned Doctor to exhibit this passage 
of Irenzeus differently from the reading of all the edition&. Ireneus’ own words, as 
they stand in the Latin version, are these: Illi enim creature potius, quam creatori, 
servientes, et his, qui non sunt Dii, verumtamen primum deitatis locum attribuunt 
fabricatori hujus universitatis Deo, “‘ For they, serving the creature and those who are 
not gods, rather than the Creator, did notwithstanding attribute the first place of the 
deity to God the maker of this universe.” The passage, if read even in this manner, 
is not a little calculated to prove the learned Doctor's position ; stil] it is less so than 
it would be, were it such as he has here given it. 
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where he plainly affirmeth of the Gentiles :* “Ita creaturz po- 
tius quam Creatori serviebant, et his qui non sunt dil, ut 
primum deitatis locum attribuerent uni alicui et summo fabrica- 
tori hujus universitatis Deo, “ That they so served the creature, 
and those who are not gods, rather than the Creator; that not- 
withstanding they attributed the first place of the Deity to one 
certain supreme God, the maker of this universe.” The second 
thing is, that Athanasius, and all those other orthodox fathers 
who charged the Arians with pagan idolatry, did thereby plainly 
imply, those not to be incapable of idolatry who worship one 
sovereign Numen, or acknowledge one supreme Deity, the 
maker of the whole world; since not only the Arians unques- 
tionably did so, but also, according to these fathers, the very 
Pagans themselves, The third thing is, that in the judgment of 
Athanasius, and all the orthodox Anti-Arian fathers, to give 
religious worship to any created being whatsoever, though 
inferior to that worship which is given to the supreme God, 
and therefore according to the modern distinction, not Aaroela, 
but SovAfa, is absolutely idolatry. Because it is certain, that 
the Arians gave much an inferior worship to Christ, the Son or 
Word of (fod, whom they contended to be a mere creature, 
made in time, mutable and defectible, than they did to that 
eternal God who was the Creator of him. As those fathers 
imply the Pagans themselves to have given much an inferior 
worship to their roAAot yevnroi Scot, their “many gods,” whom 
themselves looked upon as creatures, than they did évt ayeviry, 
to that “one uncreated God.” 

Now if the Arians, who zealously contended for the unity of 
the Godhead, were nevertheless by the fathers condemned as 
guilty of idolatry, for bestowing but an inferior kind of religious 
worship upon Christ, the Son or Word of God himself, as he 
was supposed by them to be a creature; then certainly cannot 
they be excused from that guilt who bestow religious ore 
upon these other creatures, angels and souls of men, thou 
inferior to what they give to the supreme omnipotent God, the 
Creator of all. Because the Son or Word of God, however 
conceived by these Arians to be a creature, yet was looked upon 
by them as the first, the most glorious, and most excellent of all 
creatures, and that by which, as an instrument, all other crea- 
tures, as angels and souls, were made; and therefore, if it were 
idolatry in them to give an inferior kind of religious worship to 
this Son and Word of God himeelf, according to their hypothesis, 
then can it not possibly be accounted less, to bestow the same 
upon those other creatures made by him as angels and men 
deceased. Besides which, the Word and Son of God, however 
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room of him, who was alone of right to be religiously wor- 
shipped. Again, when the same Athanasius declareth that the 
Greeks, Gentiles, or Pagans, did universally worship évl ayevfry, 
“only one uncreated,” he seems to ‘canly that the Platonic 
trinity of hypostases, affirmed by him to be all uncreated, were 
by them looked upon only as one entire divinity.9 
But the principal things which we shall observe from this 
passage of Athanasius, and those many other places of the 
athers where they parallel the Arians with the Pagans, making 
the former guilty of the very same idolatry with the latter, even 
then, when they worshipped our Saviour Christ himself, or the 
Word and Son of God, as he was by them supposed to be 
nothing but a creature, are these following; first, that it is here 
plainly declared by them, that the seniewality of the Pagans did 
not worship a multitude of independent gods, but that only one 
of their gods was uncreated or self-existent, and all their other 
many sos looked upon by them as his creatures. This, as it is 
expressly affirmed by Athanasius here, that the Greeks or 
Pagans did évt ayevfry xa moAXoig¢ yevnrotc Aarpedecv, “worship 
only one uncreated and: many created ae ;” so is it plainly 
implied by all those other forementioned fathers, who charge 
the Arians with the guilt of Pagan idolatry: because, had the 
Pagans moreetree many uncreated and independent gods, it 
would not therefore follow, that the Arians were idolators, if the 
“or go were. But that this was indeed the sense of the fathers, 
both before and after the Nicene council, concerning the Pagan 
polytheism and idolatry, that it consisted not in lpalnge a , 
many uncreated and independent gods, but only one uncreate 
and many created, hath been already otherwise manifested ; and 
it might be further confirmed by sundry testimonies of them; 
as this of St. Gregory Nazianzen in his thirty-seventh oration ;'° 
Ti dal; ody Kat wap’ "EAAno, gaiev Gv, Mia Osdrng; we of ra 
rerewrepa wap’ exelvorc PiAocogowvrec, * What then, would some 
say, 18 there not one divinity also amongst the Pagans, as they 
who philosophize more fully and perfectly amongst them, do 
declare?” And that full and remarkable one of Irenzus,' 


® We have already more than once repeated what will be sufficient in explanation of 
this subject. 

1° Page 601. tom. 1. opp. 

1 Either a too great partiality for the opinion he had himeelf adopted or a lapse of 
memory at the time of writing, has caused the learned Doctor to exhibit this passage 
of Irenssus differently from the reading of all the editions. Irenssus’ own words, a8 
they stand in the Latin version, are these: Illi enim creature potius, quam creatori, 
servientes, et his, qui non sunt Dii, verumtamen primum deitatis locum attribuunt 
fabricatori hujus universitatis Deo, ‘“‘ For they, serving the creature and those who are 
not gods, rather than the Creator, did notwithstanding attribute the first place of the 
deity to God the maker of this universe.” The passage, if read even in this manner, 
is not a little calculated to prove the learned Doctor's position ; still it is leas so than 
it would be, were it such as he has here given it. 
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where he plainly affirmeth of the Gentiles :* “Ita creature po- 
tius quam Creatori serviebant, et his qui non sunt dil, ut 
primum deitatis locum attribuerent uni alicui et summo fabrica- 
tori hujus universitatis Deo, “ That they so served the creature, 
and those who are not gods, rather than the Creator; that not- 
withstanding they attributed the first place of the Deity to one 
certain supreme God, the maker of this universe.” The second 
thing is, that Athanasius, and all those other orthodox fathers 
who charged the Arians with pagan idolatry, did thereby plainly 
imply, those not to be incapable of idolatry who worship one 
sovereign Numen, or acknowledge one supreme Deity, the 
maker of the whole world; since not only the Arians unques- 
tionably did so, but also, according to these fathers, the very 
Pagans themselves, The third thing is, that in the judgment of 
Avianaeing and all the orthodox Anti-Arian fathers, to give 
religious worship to any created being whatsoever, though 
inferior to that worship which is given to the supreme God, 
and therefore according to the modern distinction, not Aaroefa, 
but dovAtla, is absolutely idolatry. Because it is certain, that 
the Arians gave much an inferior worship to Christ, the Son or 
Word of God, whom they contended to be a mere creature, 
made in time, mutable and defectible, than they did to that 
eternal God who was the Creator of him. As those fathers 
imply the Pagans themselves to have given much an inferior 
worship to their woAAot yevnrot Seol, their “ many gods,” whom 
themselves looked upon as creatures, than they did évt ayevfry, 
to that “one uncreated God.” 

Now if the Arians, who zealously contended for the unity of 
the Godhead, were nevertheless by the fathers condemned as 
guilty of idolatry, for bestowing but an inferior kind of religious 
worship upon Christ, the Son or Word of God himself, as he 
was supposed by them to be a creature; then certainly cannot 
they be excused from that guilt who bestow religious comer 
upon these other creatures, angels and souls of men, thou 
inferior to what they give to the supreme omnipotent God, the 
Creator of all. Because the Son or Word of God, however 
conceived by these Arians to be a creature, yet was looked upon 
by them as the first, the most glorious, and most excellent of all 
creatures, and that by which, as an instrument, all other crea- 
tures, as angels and souls, were made; and therefore, if it were 
idolatry in them to give an inferior kind of religious worship to 
this Son and Word of God himeelf, according to their hypothesis, 
then can it not possibly be accounted less, to bestow the same 
upon those other creatures made by him as angels and men 
deceased. Besides which, the Word and Son of God, however 
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supposed by these Arians to be a creature, yet was not really 
such; and is in scripture unquestionably declared to be a true 
object of religious worship (“ Worship him, all ye gods ;”) so 
that the Arians, though formally idolators, according to their 
own false hypothesis, yet were not materially and really so: 
whereas these religious angel and saint worshippers must be as 
well materially as formally such. And here it is observable, 
that these ancient fathers made no such distinction of religious 
worship, into Latria, as peculiar to the supreme God, it being 
that whereby he is adored as self-existent and omnipotent, or 
the Creator of all; and Doulia, such an inferior religious wor- 
ship as is communicable to creatures; but concluded of religious 
worship universally, and without distinction, that the due object 
of it all was the Creator only, and not any creature. Thus 
Athanasius plainly in his third oration: Ei yap we rp defy 
vreptywy mpocekuveiro, te Kal Exaorov Toy (ile thle ae Tov 
Urepéyovta mpockuvely® GAN’ ovk zorty ovTWwe, KTfopart yao Ktlopa 
ov movckuvel, adda xrispa Yedv, “If the Son or Word of God 
were to be worshipped (though a creature) because tranecending 
us in glory and dignity, then ought every inferior being to wor- 
ship what is superior to it: whereas the case is otherwise ; for 
a creature doth not religiously worship a creature, but only God 
the Creator.” Now they who distinguish religious worship 
into Latria and Doulia, must needs suppose the object of it in 
general to be that which is superior to us, and not the Creator 
only; which is here contradicted by Athanasius. But becausé 
it was objected against these orthodox fathers by the Arians, 
that the humanity of our Saviour Christ, which is unquestion- 
ably a creature, did share in their religious worship also; it is 
worth the while to see what account Athanasius gives of this :* 
OU xrloua mpookuvovperv, pn yévorro’ "EOvixa@y yap Kat ’Apeta- 
vov 7 Totabrn wAavy’ adda Tov Kiéipiov rig xricswe capxwItvra 
rov tov Seov Adyov mpooxuvouper’ el yap Kat » caps avrn xa 
éautny pépog tori rev Krioparwv, adda Jeov yéyove owpa, xat 
oure TO rotovroy owya Kal’ éaurd, diaipovvrec ard rov Adyou, 
mpocxuvovpev, ovre tov Adyor moooxuvijcat SéAovrec, paxpt- 
vouey avtov amd rie capxdc’ add’ eiddreg 7d, 6 Adyoc capt 
éyévero, rovrov Kal év- capkl yevduevov érrytvwoxopev Sedy, “ We 
give no religious worship to any creature, far be it from us; for 
this is the error of the Pa ans and of the Arians: but we wor- 
ship the Word of God, the Lord of the creation incarnated. 
For though the flesh of Christ, considered alone by itself, were 
but a part of the creatures, nevertheless was it made the body 
of God. And we neither worship this body by itself alone, 
divided from the Word, nor yet intending to worship the Word, 
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do we.remove it at a great distance from this flesh; but knowing 
that of the scripture, ‘the Word was made flesh,’ we look upon 
this Word even in the flesh as God.” And again to the same 
purpose :* Kat ywwoxérwoay, Sri tov Kipiov iv capkt mpockv- 
vouvrec, ov xrlopate mpoakuvoupuev, aAdAd Tov kriatny, tvdvoduE- 
vov ro xtiotov owpa, “Let these Arians know at length, that 
we who worship the Lord in flesh, worship no creature, but only 
the Creator clothed with acreaturely body.” And for the same 
cause was it, that Nestorius afterwards, dividing the Word 
from the flesh, the divinity of Christ from the humanity, and 
not acknowledging such an hypostatic union betwixt them as he 
ought, but nevertheless religiously worshipping our Saviour 
Christ, was therefore branded by the Christian church with the 
name of ’Av3pwroXdrpne, “a man-worshipper,” or “ idolator.” 
To conclude, they who excuse themselves from being idolators 
no otherwise, than because they do not give that very same reli- 
gious worship to saints and angels which is peculiar to God 
Almighty, and consists in honouring him as self-existent, and 
the Creator of all things, but acknowledge those others to be 
creatures; suppose that to be necessary to idolatry which is 
absolutely impossible, viz., to acknowledge more omnipotents, as 
creators of all, than one, or to account creatures as such crea- 
tors; as they imply all those to be incapable of idolatry who, 
acknowledge one supreme God the Creator of the whole world: 
which is directly contradictious to the doctrine of the ancient 
church. 

Hitherto in way of answer to an atheistic objection against 
the naturality of the idea of a God, as including oneliness in it, 
from the pagan polytheism, have we largely proved, that at 
least the civilized and intelligent Pagans generally acknowledged 
one sovereign Numen; and that their polytheism was partl 
but fantastical, nothing but the polyonymy of one supreme God, 
or the worshipping him under different names and notions, 
according to his several virtues and manifestations; and that 
though, besides this, they had another natural and real poly- 
theism also; yet this was only of many inferior or created pode 
subordinate to one supreme ayévnroe, or “ uncreated.” 

Which, notwithstanding, is not so to be understood, as if we 
did confidently affirm that opinion of many independent deities 
never to have so much as entered into the mind of any mortal. 
For since human nature is so mutable and depravable as that, 
notwithstanding the connate idea and prolepsis of God in the 
minds of men, some unquestionably do degenerate and lapse 
into atheism, there can be no reason why it should be thought 
absolutely impossible for any ever to entertain that false conceit 
of more independent deities. But as for independent gods in- 
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visible, we cannot trace the footsteps of such a polytheism as 
this any where, nor find any more than a ditheism, of a good 
evil principle; only Philo and others seem to have conceived, 
that amongst the ancient Pagans, some were so grossly sottish 
as to suppose a plurality of independent gods visible, and to 
take the sun, and moon, and all the stars for such. However, 
if there were any such, and these writers were not mistaken, as 
it frequently happened, it is certain that they were but very 
few ; because, amongst the most barbarian Pagans at this, day, 
there is hardly any nation to be found without an acknowledg- 
ment of a sovereign Deity, as appears from all those discoveries 
which have been made of them since the improvement of navi- 
ation. 

Wherefore, what hath been hitherto declared by us, might 
well be thought a sufficient answer to the forementioned atheis- 
tic objection against the idea of God. Notwithstanding which, 
when we wrote the contents of this chapter, we intended a fur- 
ther account of the natural and real polytheism of the Pagans, 
-and their multifarious idolatry, chiefly in order to the vindication 
of the truth of Christianity against Atheists; forasmuch as one 
grand design hereof was unquestionably to destroy the pagan 
polytheism and idolatry, which consisted in worshipping the 
creature besides the Creator. 

But we are very sensible, that we have been surprised in the 
length of this chapter, which is already swelled into a dispropor- 
tionate bigness; by means whereof we cannot comprehend, 
within the compass of this volume, all that belongs to the 
remaining contents, together with such a full and copious con- 
futation of the atheistic grounds, as was intended. Wherefore 
we shall here divide the chapter, and reserve those remainin 
contents, together with a further confutation of atheism, if nee 
be, for another volume, which, God affording life, health, and 
leisure, we intend shall follow. Only subjoining, in the mean 
time, a short and compendious confutation of all the atheistic 
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CHAPTER V. 
SECTION I. 


1, Tue first atheistic argument, that there is no idea of God. That in answer to this, 
the idea of God hath been already declared; viz. a perfect, understanding Being, 
unmade, or self-existent from eternity, and the cause of all other things. In 
which, nothing inconceivable nor contradictious. That these confounded Atheists 
themselves, who deny, that there is any idea of God at all, must notwithstanding, 
of necessity, suppose the contrary; because otherwise, denying his existence, 
they should deny the existence of nothing. And that they agree aleo with 
Theists in the same idea; the one denying the existence of that which the other 
asserteth, that an understanding Nature is the original of all things. This idea of 
God, as containing oneliness and singularity in it, not only largely defended and 
made good against that objection from the pagan polytheism; but also proved, 
that the generality of mankind have a natural prolepsis or “anticipation ” in their 
minds concerning the real and actual existence of such a Being. Atheists but 
monsters and anomalies of mankind. This a sufficient confutation of the first 
atheistic argument. 2. Nevertheless, that Atheists may not pretend any of their 
strength to be concealed, all their particular exceptions against the idea of God 
here declared, being five. Their first exception, that we can have no idea nor 
thought of any thing not subject to sense; much less any evidence of the existence 
thereof. The answer. First, that whereas the atheists suppose sense to be the 
only knowledge, or at least original knowledge; sense, as such, is not knowledge 
or understanding; because if it were, then every one that sees light and colours, 
or feels heat and cold, would understand light and colours, heat and cold. Plainly 
proved also from that atomic philosophy (which the Epicurean atheists so much 
pretend to) that there is a higher faculty of the soul, which judges of sense, 
detects the fantastry thereof, resolves sensible things into intelligible principles, 
&c. No passion able to make a judgment, either of itself or of other things. 
The confounded Democritus himself sometimes acknowledged sense to be but 
seeming and fantasy, and not to reach to the absolute truth and reality of things. 
He therefore exploded qualities out of the rank of entities, because unintelligible; 
concluding them to be but our own fantasms. Undeniably evident, that we have 
ideas, notions, and thoughts of many things, that never were in sense, and whereof 
we have no genuine fantasms. Atheists attend nof to their own cogitations, 
That opinion, that there is nothing in the understanding which was not before in 
sense, false and atheistical. Men having a notion of a perfect, understanding 
Being, the cause of all things, as the object of their devotion; the Atheists, not- 
withstanding, would here persuade them that they have none, and that the thing 
is a nonentity, merely because they have no sensible idea, or fantasm thereof. 
And so may they as well prove, not only reason and understanding, appetite and 
voliticn, to be nonentities, but also fancy and sense itself; neither of these falling 
under senze, but only the objects of them. Were God indeed corporeal, as some 
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mistaken Theiste suppose, yet his essence chiefly consisting in mind and under- 
standing, this of him could not possibly be subject to sense. But that there is 
also substance incorporeal, which therefore in its own nature is insensible, and 
that the Deity is such, will be elsewhere demonstrated. 8. Though the evidence 
of singular bodies existing depend upon the information of sense, yet the certainty 
of this very evidence, not from sense alone, but a complication of reason and 
understanding with it. Sense fantastical, not reaching to the absolute truth of 
things, and obnoxious to delusion. Qur own imaginations, taken for sensations 
and realities in sleep, and by melancholized persons when awake. Atomic 
Atheists themselves assert the existence of such things as they have ne sense of ; 
atoms, membranes, or exuvious images of bodies, nay incorporeal space. If the 
existence of nothing, to be acknowledged, which falls not under sense, then not 
the existence of soul and mind. God the great mind that rules the whole 
universe ; whence our imperfect minds derived. The existence of that God whom 
no eye can see, demonstrated by reason from his effects. 4. The second atheistic 
pretence against the idea of God, and his existence, from Theists’ own acknow- 
ledging him to be incomprehensible; from whence they infer him to be a non- 
entity. Here perhaps it may be granted, in a right sense, that whatsoever is 
altogether inconceivable, is either in itself, or at least to us, nothing. How that 
of Protagoras, that every man is the measure of all things to himself, in his sense 
false. Whatsoever any man’s shallow understanding cannot clearly comprehend, 
not therefore to be presently expunged out of the catalogue of beings. Neverthe- 
less, according to Aristotle, the soul and mind in a manner all things. This a 
crystalline globe, or notional world, that hath some image in it of whatsoever is 
contained in the real globe of being. 5. But this absolutely false,. that what- 
soever cannot be fully comprehended by us is therefore utterly inconceivable and 
consequently nothing. For we cannot fully comprehend ourselves, nor have such 
an adequate conception of any substance as perfectly to master and conquer the 
same. That of the sceptics so far true, that there is something incomprehensible 
in the essence of every thing, even of body itself. Truth bigger than our minds, 
Proper to God Almighty (who alone is wise) perfectly to comprehend the 
essences of all things. But it follows not from hence, that therefore we have no 
idea nor conception at all of any thing. We may have a notion or idea of a 
perfect Being, though we cannot fully comprehend the same by our imperfect 
minds, as we may see and touch a mountain, though we cannot enclasp it all 
round within our arms. This therefore a false theorem of the Atheists, that 
what cannot be fully comprehended by men's imperfect understandingg, is an 
absolute non-entity. 6. Though God more incomprehensible than other things, 
because of his transcendent perfection, yet hath he also more of conceptibility: as 
the sun, dazzling our sight, yet hath more of visibility aleo than any other object. 
The dark incompreHf€nsibility of the Deity, like the azure obscurity of the 
transparent ether, not any thing absolutely in itself, but only relative to us. 
7. This incomprehensibility of the Deity, so far from being an argument against 
its existence, that certain, on the contrary, were there nothing incomprehensible 
to our imperfect minds, there could be no God. Every thing apprehended by 
some internal congruity. The scantness and imperfection of our narrow under- 
standings must needs make them asymmetral or incommensurate to what abso- 
lutely perfect. 8. Nature itself intimates, that there is something vastly bigger 
than our mind and thoughts, by thqse passions implanted in us, of devout 
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veneration, adoration, and admiration, with ecstacy and pleasing horror, That of 
the Deity, which cannot enter into the narrow vessels of our minds, must be ~ 
otherwise apprehended, by their being plunged into it, or swallowed up and lost 
in it. We have a notion or conception of a perfect Being, though we cannot 
fully comprehend the same; because ourselves being imperfect, must needs be 
incommensurate thereunto, Thus no reason at all, in the second atheistic pre- 
tence, against the idea of God, and his existence, from his confessed incompre- 
hensibility. 9. The third follows, that infinity, supposed to be essential to the 
Deity, ig a thing perfectly inconceivable, and therefore an impossibility and non- 
entity. Some passages of a modern writer to this purpose. The meaning of 
them. That there is nothing of philosophic truth in the idea or attributes of 
God, nor any other sense in the words, than only to signify the veneration and 
astonishment of men’s own minds, That the word infinite signifies nothing in the 
thing itself so called, but only the inability of our understandings and admiration. 
And since God, by Theists, is denied to be finite, but cannot be infinite, therefore 
an inconceivable nothing. Thus another learned well-willer to atheism, that we 
have no idea of infinite, and therefore not of God. Which, in the language of 
Atheists, all one as to say, that he is a nonentity. Answer. This argument, that 
there can be nofhing infinite, and therefore no God, proper to the modern and 
neoteric Atheists only; but repugnant to the sense of the ancients. Anaximan- 
der’s Geo, ‘‘ infinite matter,” though Melissus’ dwepor, “the true Deity.” 
Formerly both Theists and Atheists agreed in this, that there must be something 
or other infinite, either an infinite mind or infinite matter. The ancient Atheists 
also asserted a numerical infinity of worlds, Thus do Atheists confute or contra- 
dict Atheists. 10, That the modern Atheists do no less contradict plain reason 
also, and their very selves, than they do their predecessors, when they would 
disprove a God from hence, because there can be nothing infinite. For first, 
certain, that there was something or other infinite in duration, or eternal without 
beginning : because if there had been once nothing, there could never have been 
any thing. But hardly any Atheists can be so sottish, as in good earnest to 
think there was once nothing at all, but afterwards senseless matter happened to 
be. Notorious impudence in them who assert the eternity of matter, to make 
this an argument against the existence of a God, because infinite duration without 
beginning an impossibility. 11. A concession to the Atheists of these two things; 
that we neither have a fantasm of any infinite, because there was never any in 
sense; and that infinity is not fully comprehensible by finite understandings 
neither. But since, mathematically certain, that there was something infinite in 
duration, demonstrated from hence, against Atheists, that there is something 
really existing, which we have neither any fantasm of, nor yet can fully compre- 
hend in our minds, 12. Further granted, that as for infinity of number, magni- 
tude, and time, without beginning; as we have no fantasm, nor full compre- 
‘ hension of them, so have we neither any intelligible idea, notion, or conception : 
from whence it may be concluded, that they are nonentities. Number infinite in 
Aristotle, only in a negative sense, because we can never come to an end thereof 
by addition. For which very reason also there cannot possibly be any number 
positively infinite, since one or more may always be added. No magnitude so 
great neither but that a greater may be supposed. By infinite space, to be 
understood nothing but a possibility of more and more body, further and further 
infinitely, by divine power; or that the world could never be made so great, as 
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that God was not able to make it still greater. This potential infinity, or 
indefinity of body, seems to be mistaken for an actual infinity of space. Lastly, 
no infinity of time past, because then there must needs be time past, which never 
was present. An argument of a modern writer. Reason therefore concludes, 
neither world, nor time, to have been infinite in past duration. 13. Here will 
the Atheist think he has got a great advantage for disproving the existence of a 
God; they who thus take away the eternity of the world, taking away also the 
eternity of a God. As if God could not be eternal otherwise, than by a successive 
flux of infinite time. 14. But we say, that this affordeth a demonstration of a 
God ; because, since both the world and time had a beginning, there must of 
necessity be something whose duration is not successive, but permanent, which 
was the Creator of them both. Wherefore the Atheists can here only make 
grimaces, and quibble upon nunc-stans; as if this standing eternity of the Deity 
was nothing but a pitiful moment of time standing still; and as if all duration 
must needs be the same with ours, &c 15. Concluded, that infinite and eternal 
are not words which signify nothing in the thing itself, but only the idle progress 
of our minds, or our own ignorance, stupid astonishment, and veneration ; not 
mere attributes of honour and compliment, but attributes belonging to the Deity 
(and that alone), of the most philosophic truth, And though we have no 
adequate comprehension thereof, yet must we have some notion of that, which 
we can demonstrate to belong to something. 16. But the thing which the 
Atheists principally quarrel with is infinite power or omnipotence; which they 
pretend also to be utterly inconceivable, and impossible, and a name of nothing. 
Where indeed our modern Atheists have the joint suffrage of the ancients also, 
who concerned themselves in nothing more than disproving omnipotence, or 
infinite power. 17. This omnipotence, either wilfully or ignorantly misrepresented 
by Atheists, as if it were a power of doing things contradictious. An irony of a 
modern Atheist, that God could turn a tree into a syllogism. The absurd doc- 
trine of Cartesius, that God could have made twice two not to have been four; or 
the three angles of a triangle not to have been equal to two right. This to make 
one attribute of the Deity devour and destroy another ; infinite will and power, 
infinite understanding and wisdom. To suppose God to understand and be wise 
only. by will, really to give him no understanding at all. God not so omnipotent 
as that he can destroy the intelligible natures of things ; which were to baffle and 
befool his own wisdom. Infinite power, that which can do all that is possible; 
that is, conceivable, or implies no contradiction. The very essence of possibility, 
conceptibility. And thus all the ancient Theists, Absurd for Atheists to say, 
that a power of doing nothing but what is conceivable is inconceivable. 18. But 
because Atheists look upon infinity as such a mormo, we shall take off the vizard 
from it, by declaring, that it is really nothing else but perfection. Infinite under- 
standing and knowledge, perfect understanding, without any defect, and the 
knowledge of all things knowable. Infinite power, perfect power, or a power of 
doing all things possible. Infinite duration, perfection of essence. Becanse 
infinity, perfection; therefore nothing which includeth any thing of imperfection in 
the essence of it, can be truly and properly infinite; as number, magnitude, and 
time: all which can but counterfeit infinity. Nothing one way infinite, which is 
not so every way, or a perfect being. 19. Now, that we have an idea of perfec- 
tion, plain from that of imperfection. Perfection first in order of nature, as the 
rule and measure. This not the want of imperfection, but imperfection the want 
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of perfection. A scale, or ladder of perfections in nature, perceived by means of 
that idea which we have of a being abeolutely perfect, the measure of them. 
Without which, we could not take notice of imperfection in the most perfect of 
all those things which we ever had sense of. Boéthius, that whatsoever is imper- 
fect in any kind, implies something in that kind perfect from whence it was 
derived. And that the nature of things took not beginning from any thing 
incomplete and imperfect; but descended downward, from what was abeotutely 
perfect, by steps and degrees, lower and lower. 20. Wherefore, since infinite the 
same with perfect, we having a notion of the latter must needs have of the former. 
And though the word infinite be negative, yet is the sense positive. Finite the 
negation of infinite, as which in order of nature is before it; and not infinite of 
finite. However, in things incapable of true infinity, infinity being here a mere 
imaginary thing and nonentity, can be only conceived by the negation of finite, 
as nothing is, by the negation of something. An infinite being nothing but a per- 
fect being, such as never was not, and could produce all things possible or conceiy- 
able. 21. The fourth atheistic pretence against the idea of God, that it is an 
arbitrarious compilement of contradictious notions. Where first we deny not, but 
that as some religionists extend the divine power to things contradictious, so may 
others compound contradictions together in the nature of the Deity. But it does 
not follow from thence, that theology itself is therefore contradictious, no more 
than that philosophy is so, because some philosophers also hold contradictious 
things; or that nothing is absolutely true, neither in divinity nor philosophy, 
but all seeming and fantastical; according to the Protagorean doctrine. 
22. But though it be true, that whatsoever really implies a contradiction, is a 
nonentity ; yet is this rule obnoxious to much abuse, when whatsoever men’s 
shallow understandings cannot reach to, is therefore presently cried down by them 
as an impossibility, or nothing. As when the Atheists, and Materialists, explode 
incorporeal substance upon this pretence ; or make it only an attribute of honour, 
expreasing the veneration of men’s minds, but signifying nothing in nature, nor 
having any philosophic truth. But the Atheists’ true meaning in this objection, 
and what kind of contradictions they are, which they impute to all theology, may 
appear from a passage of a modern writer: namely such as these; when God is 
said to perceive sensible things, and yet to have no organs of sense; as also to 
- understand, and yet to have no brains. The undisguised meaning of the writer, 
that religion is not philosophy, ‘but law, and all mere arbitrary constitution; nor 
God a subject of philosophy, as all real things are; he being no true inhabitant of 
the world ot heaven, but only of men’s brains and fancies; and his attributes 
signifying neither true nor false, nor any thing in nature, but only men’s reverence 
and devotion, towards what they fear. And so may any thing be said of God, no 
matter what, so it be agreeable to civil law. But when men mistake attributes of 
honour for attributes of philosophic truth ; that is, when they will suppose such a 
God really to exist; then is all absurd nonsense and contradiction. God's under- 
standing without brains, no contradiction. 23. Certain, That no simple idea, as 
of a triangle, or a square, can be contradictious to itself; much less can the idea of 
a perfect Being, the most simple of all. This indeed pregnant of many attributes, 
which, if contradictious, would render the whole a nonentity; but all the genuine 
attributes of the Deity, as demonstrable of a perfect Being, as the properties of a 
triangle, or a square; and therefore can neither be contradictious to it, nor one 
another. Nay, the genuine attributes of the Deity, not only not contradictious, 
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but also all necessarily connected together. In truth all the attributes of the 
Deity, but so many partial and inadequate conceptions of one and the same 
perfect Being, taken into our minds, as it were by piecemeal. 24. The idea of 
God, neither fictitious, nor factitious. Nothing arbitrarious in it; but a most 
natural and simple idea, to which not the least can be added, nor any thing 
detracted from it. Nevertheless, may there be different apprehensions concerning 
God; every one that hath a notion of a perfect Being, not understanding all that 
belongeth to it; no more than of a triangle, or of a sphere. Concluded therefore, 
that the attributes of God, no confounded nonsense of religiously astonished minds 
huddling up together all imaginable attributes of honour, courtship, and comple- 
ment; but the attributes of necessary philosophic truth; and such as do not only 
speak the devotion of men’s hearta, but also declare the real nature of the thing. 
Here the wit of a modern atheistic writer ill placed. (Though no doubt but some 
either out of superstition, or ignorance, may attribute such things to the Deity, as 
are incongruous to its nature.) Thus the fourth atheistic pretence aguint the idea 
of God, confuted. 25. In the next place, the Atheists think themselves con- 
cerned, to give an account of this unquestionable phenomenon; the general per- 
suasion of the existence of a God, in the minds of men, and their propensity to 
religion; whence this should come, if there were no real object for it in nature. 
And this they would do by imputing it, partly to the confounded nonsense of 
astonished minds, and partly to the imposture of politicians. Or else to these 
three things; to men’s fear, and to their ignorance of causes; and to the fiction of 
law-makers and civil sovereigns, 26. In the first of these atheistic origins of 
religion; that mankind, by reason of their natural imbecility, are in continual 
solicitude and fear concerning future events, and their good and evil fortune. And 
this passion of fear raises up in them for an object to itself, a most affrightful 
phantasm; of an invisible, understanding Being, omnipotent, &c. They after- 
wards standing in awe of this their own imagination, and tremblingly worshipping 
the creature of their own fear and fancy. 27. The second atheistic origin of 
theism and religion; that men having a natural curiosity to inquire into the causes 
of things, wheresoever they can discover no visible and natural causes, are prone 
to feign causes invisible and supernatural. As Anaxagoras said, never to have 
betaken himself to a God, but only when he was at a loss for necessary material 
causes. Wherefore no wonder, if the generality of mankind, being ignorant of the 
causes of all, or most things, have betaken themselves to a God, as to a refuge and 
sanctuary for their ignorance. 28. These two accounts of the phenomena of 
religion ; from men’s fear and solicitude, and from their ignorance of causes and 
curiosity, joined together by a modern writer. As ifthe Deity were but a mormo 
or bugbear, raised up by men’s fear, in the darkness of their ignorance of causes. 
The opinion of other ghosts and spirits also deduced from the same original. 
Men’s taking things casual for prognostica, and being so addicted to omens, 
portents, prophecies, &c., from a fantastic and timorous supposition that the 
things of this world are not disposed of by nature, but by some understanding 
person. 29. But lest these two accounts of the phenomenon of religion should 
prove insufficient; the Atheists superadd a third, imputing it also to the fiction 
and imposture of civil sovereigns; who perceiving an advantage to be made from 
hence, for the better keeping men in subjection, have thereupon dexterously laid 
hold of men’s fear and ignorance; and cherished those seeds of religion in them, 
from the infirmities of their nature: confirming their belief of ghosts and spirits, 
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miracles, prodigies, and oracles, by tales, publicly allowed and recommended, 
And that religion might be every way obnoxious to their designs, have persuaded 
the people that themselves were but the interpreters of the gods, from whom they 
received their laws. Religion an engine of state ; to keep men busily employed ; 
entertain their minds; render them tame and gentle, apt for subjection and 
society. 30. All this not the invention of modern Atheists. But an old atheistic 
cabal ; that the gods made by fear. Lucretius; that the causes of religion, terror 
of mind and darkness; and that the empire of the gods owes all its being to men’s 
ignorance of causes, as also, that the opinions of ghosts proceeded from men's not 
knowing how to distinguish their dreams, and other frightful fancies from sensa- 
tions. 31. An old atheistic surmise also; that religion a political invention. 
Thus Cicero; the Atheists in Plato, that the gods are not by nature, but by art 
and laws only. Critias, one of the thirty tyrants of Athens, his poem to this pur- 
pose. 32. That the folly and falseness of these three atheistic pretences, for the 
origin of religion, will be fully manifested. First, as to that of fear and fancy. 
Such an excess of fear, as makes any one constantly believe the existence of that 
for which no manner of ground, neither in sense, nor reason, highly tending also 
to his own disquiet; nothing less than distraction. Wherefore, the generality of 
mankind here affirmed by Atheists, to be frighted out of their wits, and distem- 
pered in their brains; only a few of themselves, who have escaped this panic 
terror, remaining sober, or in their right senses. The sobriety of Atheists nothing 
but dull stupidity and dead incredulity; they believing only what they can see or 
feel, 33. True, that there is a religious fear, consequent upon the belief of a God; 
as also, that the sense of a Deity is often awakened in men’s minds by their fears 
and dangers. But religion no creature of fear. None less solicitous about their 
good and evil fortune than the pious and virtuous; who place not their chief hap- 
pinese in things alien, but only in the right use of their own will. Whereas the 
good of Atheists wholly in things obnoxious to fortune. The timorous complexion 
of Atheists, from building all their politics and justice upon the foundation of fear. 
34. The Atheists’ grand error here; that the Deity, according to the general sense 
of mankind, nothing but a terriculum, a formidable, hurtful, and undesirable thing. 
Whereas men every where agree in that diyine attribute of goodness and benignity. 
35. PSovepdy rd daeudmoy, in the worst sense, taken by none but a few ill- 
natured men, painting out the Deity according to their own likeness, This con- 
demned by Anstotle in the Poets (he calling them therefore liars), by Plutarch in 
Herodotus, as spoken universally; Plutarch himself restraining the sense thereof 
to his evil principle. Plato's ascribing the world to the divine goodness, who 
therefore made all things most like himself. The true meaning of this proverb ; 
that the Deity affecteth to humble and abase the pride of men. Lucretius’ 
hidden force, that hath, as it were, a spite to all overswelling greatnesses, could 
be no other than the Deity. Those amongst Christians who make the worst 
representations of God, yet fancy him kind and gracious to themselves. 36. True, 
that religion often expressed by the fear of God. Fear prima meneura Deitatis, 
the first impression that religion makes upon men in this lapsed state. But this 
not a fear of God, as mischieyous and hurtful, nor yet as a mere arbitrary 
Being, but as just, and an impartial punisher of wickedness. Lucretius’ acknow- 
ledging men’s fear of God to be conjoined with a conscience of duty. A natural 
discrimination of good and evil, with a sense of an impartial justice presiding over 
the world, and both rewarding and punishing. The fear of God, as either a 
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hurtful or arbitrary and tyrannical being (which must needs be joined with some- 
thing of hatred), not religion, but superstition. Fear, faith, and love; three stepe 
and degrees of religion, to the son of Sirach. Faith better defined in scripture 
than by any scholastica, God such a being, as if he were not, nothing more to be 
wished for. 37. The reason why Atheists thus mistake the notion of God, asa 
thing only to be feared, and consequently hated; from their own ill-nature and 
vice. The latter disposing them so much to think that there is no difference of 
good and evil by nature, but only by law; which law, contrary to nature, as 
restraint to liberty. Hence their denying all natural charity, and acknowledging 
- no benevolence or good will, but what arises from imbecility, indigency, and fear. 
Their friendship at best no other than mercatura utilitatum. Wherefore, if there 
f were an omnipotent Deity, this (according to the atheistic hypothesis) could not 
have so much as that spurious love or benevolence to any thing, because standing 
in need of nothing, and devoid of fear. Thus Cotta in Cicero. All this asserted 
also by a late pretender to politics; he adding thereunto, that God hath no other 
right of commanding than his irresistible power; nor men any obligation to obey 
him, but only from their imbecility and fear, or because they cannot resist him. 
Thus do Atheists transform the Deity into a monstrous shape; an omnipotent 
Being, that hath neither benevolence nor justice in him. This indeed a mormo, 
or bugbear. 38. But as this a false representation of theism, so the atheistic 
scene of things most uncomfortable, hopeless, and dismal, upon several accounts. 
True, that no spiteful designs in senseless atoms; in which regard, Plutarch pre- 
ferred even this atheistic hypothesis before that of an omnipotent, mischievous 
Being. However, no faith, nor hope neither, in senseless atoms. Epicurus’ 
confession, that it was better to believe the fable of the gods, than that material 
necessity of all things, asserted by the other atheistic physiologers, before himeelf. 
But he not at all mending the matter, by his supposed free will. The panic fear of 
the Epicureans, of the frame of heaven’s cracking, and this compilement of atoms 
being dissolved into a chaos. Atheists running from fear plunge themselves into 
fear. Atheism, rather than theism, from the imposture of fear, distrust, and dis- 
belief of good. But vice afterwards prevailing in them makes them desire there 
should be no God. 39. Thus the Atheists, who derive the origin of religion from 
fear, first put an affrightful vizard upon the Deity, and then conclude it to be but 
a mormo or bugbear, the creature of fear and fancy. More likely of the two that 
the opinion of a God sprung from hope of good than fear of evil; but neither of ° 
these true, it owing its being to the imposture of no passion, but supported by the 
strongest and clearest reason. Nevertheless, a natural prolepsis, or anticipation of 
a God also, in men’s minds, preventing reason. This called by Plato and Aristotle 
a vaticination. 40. The second atheistic pretence to solve the phenomenon of 
religion, from the ignorance of causes, and men’s innate curiosity (upon which 
account the Deity said by them to be nothing but an asylum of ignorance, or the 
sanctuary of fools) next to be confuted. 41. That the Atheists, both modern 
and ancient, here commonly complicate these two together, fear and ignorance of 
causes; making theism the spawn of both; as the fear of children in the dark 
raises bugbears and spectres. Epicurus’ reason why he took such great pains in 
the study of physiology; that by finding out the natural causes of things he might 
free men from the terror of a God, that would otherwise assault their minds, 
42. The Atheists thus dabbling in physiology, and finding out material causes for 
some of thoze phenomena which the unskilful vulgar solve only from a Deity; 
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therefore confident that religion had no other original than this ignorance of 
causes: as also, that nature, or matter, does all things alone without a God. But 
we shall make it manifest that philosophy and the true knowledge of causes lead 
to a Deity; and that Atheism, from ignorance of causes, and want of philosophy. 
43, For first, no Atheist, who derives all from senseless matter, can possibly 
assign any cause of himself, his own soul, or mind; it being impossible that life 
and sense should be naturally produced from what dead and senseless; or from 
magnitudes, figures, sites, and motions. An atheistic objection nothing to the 
purpose; that laughing and crying things are made out of not-laughing and crying 
principles: because these result from the mechanism of the body. The Hylozoists 
never able neither to produce animal sense and consciousness, out of what sense- 
less and inconscious. The Atheists, supposing their own life and understanding, 
and all the wisdom that is in the world, to have sprung merely from senseless 
matter and fortuitous motions; grossly ignorant of causes. The philosophy of 
ourselves, and true knowledge of the cause of our own soul and mind, brings to 
God. 44. Again, Atheists ignorant of the cause of motion, by which they suppose 
all things done; this phenomenon being no way solvable, according to their prin- 
ciples. First, undeniably certain that motion not essential to all body or matter 
as such, because then there could have been no mundane system, no sun, moon, 
earth, &c., all things being continually torn in pieces, and nothing cohering. 
Certain also, that dead and senseless matter, such as that of Anaximander, Demo- 
critus, and Epicurus, cannot move itself spontaneously by will or appetite. The 
Hylozoists further considered elsewhere. Democritus could assign no other cause 
of motion than this, that one body moved another from eternity infinitely; without 
any first cause or mover. Thus also a modern writer. To assert an infinite pro- 
gress in the causes of motion, according to Aristotle, to assign no cause thereof at 
all. Epicurus, though an exploder of qualities, forced here to fly to an occult 
quality, of gravity. Which, as absurd in infinite space, and without any centre 
of rest; 80 indeed nothing but to make his own ignorance, and he knows not why, 
to be a cause. The motion of body, from the activity of something incorporeal. 
Though motion taken for translation, be a mode of matter; yet as it is taken for 
the vis movens, a mode, or energy, of something that is incorporeal and self- 
active. The motion of the whole corporeal universe originally from the Deity, 
Thus the ignorance of the cause of motion another ground of atheism. 45, Thirdly, 
the Atheists also ignorant of the cause of that grand phenomenon, the 7d ed cai 
cadde¢, the “regular and artificial frame of the mundane system,” and of the 
bodies of animals ; together with the harmony of all. They, who boast they can 
give causes of all things, without a God, able to give no cause of this, but only that 
it happened by chance so to be. This, either to make the absence of a cause, a cause 
(chance being but the abeence of an intending cause); or their own very ignorance of 
the cause, and they know not why, to be a cause ; or to make one contrary, the 
cause of another ; (confusion of order and harmony, chance of art and skill,) or 
lastly, to deny it to have any cause at all, since they deny an intending cause. 
46. But here the Atheists make several pretences for this their ignorance. First, 
that the world is not so well made, but that it might have been much better ; and 
many flaws to be found therein: whereas a God, or perfect being, would have 
bungled in nothing, but have made all things after the best manner. But this a 
twelfth atheistic argumentation, and the confutation thereof to be expected after- 
ward. Reason, why some modern Theists give Atheists so much advantage here, 
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as to acknowledge things be ill made; whilst the ancient Pagan Theists stood their 
ground, and generously maintained, that Mind being the Maker of all things, and 
not blind fortune or chance, nor arbitrary will, and irrational human omnipotent ; 
the rd BéAricroy, that which is absolutely the best, in order to the good of the 
whole, (so far as the necessity of things would admit) the measure and rule of 
nature and providence. 47. Again, the Atomic and Epicurean Atheists pretend, 
that though many things serve for uses, yet it does not therefore follow, that they 
were made intentionally for those uses ; because things that happen by chance, 
may have uses consequent. Thus Lucretius, and the old atheistic philosophers 
before Aristotle, of the parts of the bodies of animals, and all other things. The 
answer, that when things consist of many parts, all artifically proportioned 
together, with much curiosity, as for example, the eye ; no man who considers the 
anatomy thereof, and its whole structure, can reasonably conclude, that it hap- 
pened so to be made; and the use of seeing followed: but that it was made 
intentionally for the use of seeing. But to maintain that not only eyes happened 
to be so made, and the use of seeing followed, but also ears, and a mouth, and feet, 
and hands, and all the other parts organical and similar, (without any of which, the 
whole would be inept or useless) all their several uses, un-intended, following ; 
gross insensibility and stupidity. Galen of the use of parts. 48. Democritus’ 
dotages ; countenanced also by Cartesius’ book of Meteors, (first written with 
design to solve all those phenomena without a God,) but unsuccessfully. Never- 
theless, we acknowledge, that God and nature do all things in the most frugal and 
compendious way ; and that the mechanic powers are taken in, so far as they will 
serviceably comply with the intellectual platform. But nature not mechanical 
and fortuitous only, but also vital and artificial; the Archeus of the whole 
world. 49. Again, Atheists further pretend, that though it may well seem 
strange, that matter fortuitously moved, should, at the very first, fall into such a 
regularity and harmony, as is now in the world; yet not at all strange, that 
atoms, moving from all eternity, and making all manner of combinations and 
contextures, and trying all experiments, should after innumerable other inept and 
discongruous forme, at length fall into such a system as this. They say, therefore, 
that the earth, at first, brought forth divers monstrous and irregular shapes of 
animals ; some wanting feet, some hands, some without a mouth, &c. to which 
the ancients added Centaurs, Scyllas, and Chimeras ; mixedly boviform and homi- 
niform animals, Though Epicurus, ashamed to own these, would seem to exclude 
them, but without reason. But because we have now no such irregular shapes 
produced out of the earth, they say, that the reason is, because none could con- 
tinue and propagate their kind by generation, but only such as happened to be 
fitly made. Thus Epicurus, and the Atheists before Aristotle. They also add 
hereunto their infinite worlds ; amongst which they pretend, not one of a thousand, 
or of ten thousand, hath so much regularity in it as this of ours. Lastly, they 
presage likewise, that this world of ours shall not always continue such, but after 
a while, fall into confusion and disorder again ; and then we may have Centaurs, 
Scyllas, and Chimeras, as before. 50. Nevertheless, because this universal and 
constant regularity of things, for so many ages together, is so puzzling; they 
would persuade us that the senseless atoms, playing and toying up and down, from 
eternity, without any care or thought, were at length taught, by the necessity of 
things, and driven to a kind of trade, or habit of artificialneas and methodicalness, 
51. To all which atheistic pretences replied first, That this is an idle dream, or 
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impudent forgery, that there was once an inept mundane system ; and in this 
world of ours, all manner of irregular shapes of animals: not only because no 
tradition of any such thing ; but also because no reason possibly to be given, why 
such should not be produced out of the earth still, though they could not continue 
long. That also another atheistic dream, that in this world of ours, all will 
quickly fall into confusion and nonsense again. And as their infinite worlds an 
impossibility, so their assertion of the irregularity of the supposed other worlds 
well enough answered, by a-contrary assertion ; that were every planet a habitable 
earth, and every fixed star a sun, having all more or fewer such habitable planets 
moving round about them, and none of them -desert or uninbabited, there would 
not be found so much as one ridiculous or inept system amongst them all; the 
divine act being infinite. 52. Again, that the fortuitous motions of senseless 
atoms should, in length of time, grow artificial, and contract a habit, or trade of 
acting as regularly, as if directed by perfect art and wisdom: this atheistic 
fanaticism. 53. No more possible, that dead and senseless matter, fortuitously 
moved, should at length be tanght, and necessitated by itself, to produce this arti- 
ficial system of the world; than that a dozen or more persons, unskilled in music, 
and striking the strings as it happened, should at length be taught, and necessi- 
tated to fall into exquisite harmony ; or that the letters in the writings of Plato 
and Aristotle, though having so much philesophic sense, should have been all 
scribbled at random. More philosophy in the great volume of the world, than in 
all Aristotle’s and Plato's works : and more-of harmony than in any artificial com po- 
sition of vocal music, That the divine art and wisdom hath printed such a signa- 
tare of iteelf upon the matter of the whole world, as fortune and chance could 
never counterfeit. 54, But in the next place, the Atheists will, for all this 
undertake to demonstrate, that things-could not possibly be made by any intending 
cause, for ends and uses; as eyes for secing, ears for hearing; from hence © 
because things were all in order of time as well as nature, before their uses. This 
argument seriously propounded by Lucretius in this manner ; if eyes were made 
for the use of seeing, then of necessity must seeing have been before eyes: but 
there was no seeing before eyes; therefore could not eyes be made for the sake of 
seeing. 55, Evident, that the logic of these Atheists differs from all other mortals : 
according to which, the end, for which any thing is designedly made, is only in 
intention first, but in execution last, True, that men are commonly excited from 
experience of things, and sense of their wants, to excogitate means and remedies ; 
but it doth not therefore follow; that the maker of the world could not have a pre- 
ventive knowledge of whatsoever would be useful for animals, and so make them 
bodies intentionally for those uses. That argument ought to be thus framed : 
whatsoever is made intentionally for any end, as the eye for that of seeing, that 
end must needs be in the knowledge and intention of the maker, before the 
actual existence of that which is made for it: but these could be no knowledge of 
eeeing before there were eyes; therefore eyes could not be made intentionally for 
the sake of seeing. 56. This the true scope of the premised atheistic argu- 
ment, however disguised by them in the first propounding. The ground thereof, 
because they take it for granted that all knowledge is derived from sense, or from 
the things known, pre-existing without the knower. And here does Lucretius 
triumph. The controversy, therefore at last resolved into this; whether all 
knowledge be in its own nature junior to things: for if so, it must be granted, that 
the world could not be made by any antecedent knowledge. But this afterwards 
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fully confuted; and proved, that knowledge is not in its own nature, ectypal, but 
archetypal ; and that knowledge was older than the world, and the maker thereof. 
87. But Atheists will except against the proving of a God, from the regular and 
artificial frame of things; that it is unreasonable to think there should be no 
cause in nature fer the common phenomena thereof; but a God thus introduced 
to solve them. Which also, to suppose the world bungled and botched up. That 
nature is the-cause of natural things, which nature does not intend, nor act for 
ends. Wherefore, the opinion of final causality for things in nature but an 
idolum specis. Therefore rightly banished by Democritus out of physiology. 
58. The answer: Two extremes here to be avoided, one of the atomic Atheists 
who derive all things from the fortuitous motion of senseless matter ; another of 
bigotical religionists, who will have God to do all things himself immediately, 
without any nature. The middle betwixt both, that there is not only a mechanical 
and fortuitous, but also an artificial nature, subservient to the Deity, as the 
manuary opificer, and drudging executioner thereof. True, that eome philosophers 
have absurdly attributed their own properties, or animal idiopathies, to inanimat 

bodies. Nevertheless, this no idol of the cave, or den, to suppose the system o 

the world to have been framed by an understanding Being, according to whose 
direction, nature, though not itself intending, acteth. Balbus’ description of this 
artificial nature in Cicero. That there could be no Mind in us, were there none in 
the universe. That of Aristotle true, that there is more of art in seme things of 
nature, than in any thing made by men. Now the causes of artificial things, as a 
house or clock, cannot be declared without intention for ends. This excellently 
pursued by Aristotle. No more can the things of nature be rightly understood, 
or the causes of them fully assigned, merely from matter and motion, without in- 
tention or mind. They who banish final or mental causality from philosophy, 
look upon the things of nature with no other eyes than oxen and horses. Some 
pitifal attempts of the ancient Atheists-to solve the phenomena of animals, 
without mental causality. Democritus and Epicurus so cautious as never to pre- 
tend to give an account of the formation of the fetus. Aristotle's judgment here 
to be preferred before that of Democritus. 59. But nothing more strange, than 
that these Atheists should be justified in this their ignorance by professed Theists 
and Christians; who atomizing likewise in their physiology, contend that this whole 
mundane systcm resulted only from the necessary and unguided motion of matter, 
either turned round in a vortex, or jumbled in a chaos, without the direction of 
any mind. These mechanic Theists nore immodest than. the atomic Atheists 
themselves ; they supposing these their atoms, though fortuitously moved, yet 
never to have produced any inept system, or incongruous forms ; but from the 
very first, all along, to have ranged themselves so orderly, as that they could not 
have done it better, had they been directed'by a perfect Mind. They quite take 
away the argument fora God, from the phenomena, and that artificial frame of 
things, leaving only some metaphysical arguments; which, though never so good, 
yet ‘by reason of their subtlety, cannot do so much execution. The Atheists 
gratified to see the cause of theism thus betrayed by its professed friends; and 
the grand argument for the same totally slurred by them. 60. As this great sen- 
sibility of mind, to look upon the things of nature with no other eyes than brute 
animals do ; so are there sundry phenomena, partly above the mechanic powers, 
and partly contrary to the same, which therefore can never be solved, without 
mental and final causality. Asin animals, the motion of the diaphragma in 
respiration, the systole and diastole of the heart (being a muscular constricti o 
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and relaxation) to which might be added others in the macrocosm ; as the inter- 

section of the planes of the equator and ecliptic ; or the earth’s diurnal motion 
_upon an axis not parallel with that of its annual. Cartesius’ confession, that 
aecording to mechanic principles, these should continually “come nearer and 
nearer together; which, since they have not done, final or mental causality here 
to be acknowledged, and because it was best it should be so. But the greatest 
phenomenon of this kind, the formation and organization of animals; which these 
mechanists never able to give any account of. Of that posthumous piece of 
Cartesius, De la Formation du Fetus. 61. Pretended, that to assign final causes, 
is to presume ourselves to be as wise as Godj Almighty, or to be privy to his 
counsels. But the question, not whether we can always reach to the ends of 
God Almighty, or know what is absolutely best in every case, and accordingly con- 
clude things therefore to be so; but whether any thing in the world be made for 
ends, otherwise than would have resulted from the fortuitous motien of matter, 
No presumption nor intrusion into the secrets of God Almighty, to say, that eyes 
were made by him intentionally for the sake ‘of seeing. Anaxagoras’ absurd 
aphorism, that man was therefore the most solert of all animals, because he chanced 
to have hands. Far more reasonable to think, (as Aristotle concludeth) that be- 
cause man was the wisest of all animals, therefore he had hands given him. More 
proper to give pipes to one that hath musical akill, than upon him that hath pipes 
to bestow musical skill. 62. Inthe last place, mechanic Theists pretend, and 
that with some more plausibility, that it is below the dignity of God Almighty 
to perform all those mean and trivial offices of nature himself immediately. This 
answered again : that though the divine wisdom itself contrived the system of the 
whole for ends, yet is there an artificial nature under him, as his inferior minister 
and executioner. Proclus’ description hereof. This nature, to Proclus, a god or 
goddess ; but only as the bodies of the animated stars were called gods, because 
the statues of the gods. 63. That we cannot otherwise conclude concerning 
these mechanic Theists, who derive all things in the mundane system, from 
the necessary motions of senseless matter, without the direction of any Mind, 
or God ; but that they are imperfect Theists, or have a certain tang of the atheistic 
enthusiasm, (the spirit of infidelity) hanging about them. 64. But these me- 
chanic Theists counterbalanced by another sort of Atheists, not fortuitous nor 
mechanical ; namely, the Hylozoists, who acknowledge the works of nature to be 
the works of understanding, and deride Democritus’ rough and hooky atoms, 
devoid of life ;-they attributing life to all matter as such, and concluding the 
vulgar notion of a God to be but an inadequate conception of matter, its energetic 
nature being taken alone by itself as a complete substance. These Hylozoists 
never able to satisfy that phenomenon of the one agreeing and conspiring har- 
mony throughout the whole universe ; every atom of matter, according to them, 
being a distinct percipient ; and these unable to confer notions with one another. 
65. Nor can the other cosmo-plastic Atheists (to whom the whole world, but one 
huge plant or vegetable, endowed with a spermatic artificial nature, orderly dis- 
posing the whole, without sense or understanding), do any thing towards the 
solving of this or any other phenomena ; it being impossible that there should be 
any such regular nature, otherwise than as derived from, and depending ona perfect 

mind. 66. Besides these three phenomena, of cogitation, motion, and the artifi- 

cial frame of things, with the conspiring harmony of the whole, (no way solvable 
by Atheists) here further added, that those who asserted the novity of the world, 
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could not possibly give an account neither of the first beginning of men and other 
animals, not now generated out of putrefaction. Aristotle sometimes doubtful 
and staggéting concerning the world’s eternity. Men and all other animals not 
produced at first by chance, either as worms out of putrefaction, or out of eggs, or 
wombs, growing out of the earth; because no reason to be given why chance 
should not as well produce the same out of the earth still. Epicurus’ vain pretence 
that the earth, as a child-bearing woman, was now grown effete and barren. 
Moreover, men and animals, whether first generated out of putrefaction, or 
excluded out of wombs or egg-shells, supposed by these Atheists themselves, to 
have been produced in a tender, infant-like state, so that they could neither supply 
themselves with nourishment, nor defend themselves from harms, A dream of 
Epicurus, that the earth sent forth streams of milk after those her new-born 
infants and nurslings, confuted by Critolaus in Philo. Another precarious sup- 
position,, or figment, of Epicurus; that then no immoderate heats, nor colds, nor 
any blustering winds. Anaximander’s way of solving this difficulty; that men 
were first generated and nourished in the bellies of fishes, till able to shift for 
themselves ; and then disgorged upon dry land. Atheists swallow any thing 
rather than a god. 67. Wherefore here being dignus vindice nodus, a @ed¢ dd 
#nxavijc reasonably introduced in the Mosaic cabala, to solve the same. It 
appearing from all circumstances put together, that this whole phenomenon sur- 
passes, not only the mechanic but also the plastic powers; there being much of 
discretion therein. However, not denied, but that the ministry of spirits (created 
before man, and other terrestrial animals) might be here made use of. As in 
Plato, after the creation of immortal souls by the supreme God, the framing of 
mortal bodies is committed to junior gods, 68, Furthermore, Atheists no more 
able to solve that ordinary phenomenon, of the conservation of species, by the 
difference of sexes, and a due proportion of number kept up between males and 
females. Here a providence also, superior as well to the plastic as mechanic 
nature. 69. Lastly, other phenomena, as real, though not physical ; which 
Atheists cannot possibly solve, and therefore do commonly deny; as of natural 
justice or honesty, and obligation; the foundation of politica, and the mathe- 
matics of religion. And of liberty of will, not only that of fortuitous self-determi- 
nation, when an equal eligibility of objects ; but also that which makes men 
deserve commendation and blame. These not commonly distinguished as they 
ought. Epicurus’ endeavour to solve liberty of will, from atoms declining 
uncertainly from the perpendicular, mere madness and phrenzy. 70. And 
now have we already preventively confuted the third atheistic pretence, to 
solve the phenomenon of theism from the fiction and imposture of politi- 
cians ; we having proved that philosophy and the true knowledge of causes 
infer the existence of a God. Nevertheless, this is to be here further answered. 
71. That statesmen and politicians could not have made such use of religion, as 
sometimes they have done, had it been a mere cheat and figment of: their own: 
Civil sovereigns in ali the distant places of the world could not have so univer- 
sally conspired, in this one piece of state-craft or cosenage; nor yet have been 
able to possess the minds of men every where, with such a constant awe and 
dread of an invisible nothing. The world would long since have discovered this 
cheat, and suspected a plot upon their liberty, in the fiction of a god; at least 
governors themselves would have understood it ; many of which, notwithstanding, 
as much awed with the fear of this invisible nothing as any others. Other cheats 
and juggles, when once detected, no longer practised. But religion, now as much 
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in credit as ever, though so long since decried by Atheists for a political cheat. 
That Christianity, a religion founded in no human policy, prevailed over the craft 
and power of all civil sovereigns, and conquered the persecuting world by suffering 
deaths and martyrdoms, This presignified by the prophetic spirit, 72. Had the 
idea of God been an arbitrarious figment, not conceivable, how men should have 
universally agreed in the same, and the attributes belonging thereunto (this 
argument used by Sextusy: not that civil sovereigns themselves should so univer- 
sally have jumped in it. 73. Furthermore ; not conceivable how this thought or 
idea of a God should have been formed by any, had it been the idea of nothing. 
The superficialness of Atheists, in pretending that politicians, by telling men of 
such a thing, put the idea into their minds. No notions or ideas put into men’s 
minds by words, but only the phantasms of the sounds. Though all learning be 
not remembrance, yet is all human teaching but maieutical or obstetricious ; not 
the filling of the soul as a vessel, by pouring into it from without ; but the kind- 
ling of it from within, Words signify nothing to him that cannot raise up within 
himself the notions or ideas correspondent to them. However, the difficulty still 
remains ; how statesmen themselves, or the first inventor of this cheat, could have 
framed any notion at all of a nonentity. 74. Here the Atheists pretend that, there 
is a feigning power in the soul, whereby it can make ideas and conceptions of non- 
entities ; as of a golden mountain or a centaur: and that by this, an idea of Ged 
might be framed, there be no such thing. Answer: That all the feigning power 
of the soul consisteth only in compounding ideas of things, that really exist apart, 
but not in that conjunction. The mind cannot make any new conceptive cogi- 
tation, which was not before; as the painter or limner cannot feign foreign colours. 
Moreover, the whole of these fictitious ideas, though it have no actual, yet hath it 
a possible entity. The Deity itself, though it could create a world out of nothing, 
yet can it not create more cogitation or conception than is, or was always con- 
tained in its own mind from eternity; nor frame a positive idea of that which hath 
no possible entity. 75. The idea of God no compilement or aggregation of things, 
that exist severally, apart in the world ; because then it would be a mere arbitra- 
Jious thing, and what every one pleased; the contrary whereunto hath been 
before manifested. 76. Again: some attributes of the Deity, nowhere else to be 
found in the whole world ; and therefore must be absolute nonentities, were there 
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nothing. 77. Lastly: upon supposition that there is no God, it is impossible, 
not only that there should be any for the future, but also that there should ever 
have been any; whereas all fictitious ideas must have a possible entity, since 
otherwise they would be unconceivable, and no ideas. 78. Wherefore, some 
Atheists will further pretend, that besides this power of compounding things 
together, the soul hath another ampliating or amplifying power ; by both which 
together, though there be no God existing, nor yet possible, the idea of him might 
be fictitiously made ; those attributes, which are nowhere else to be found, arising 
by way of amplification or augmentation of something found in men. 79. An- 
swer: First, that, according to the principles of these Atheists, that all our con- 
ceptions are nothing but passions from objects without, there caanot possibly be 
any such amplifying power in the soul, whereby it could make more than is, 
Thus Protagoras in Plato: No man can conceive of any thing but what he suffers. 
Here also (as Sextus intimateth), the Atheists guilty of that fallacy, called a circle 
or diallelus. For having first undiscernedly made the idea of imperfection from 
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perfection, they then go about again, to make the idea of perfection out of imper- 
fection. That men have a notion of perfection, by which as a rule, they judge 
things to be imperfect, evident from that direction given by all theologers, to con- 
ceive of God, in way of remotion or abetraction ofall imperfection. Lastly : 
finite things added together can never make up infinite ; as more and more time 
backward can never reach to eternity without beginning. God differs from im- 
perfect things, not in degree, but kind. As for infinite space, said to consist of 
parts finite; we certain of no more than this, that the finite world might have 
been made bigger and bigger infinitely; for which very cause it could never be 
actually infinite. Gassendus’ objection, that the idea of an infinite God might as 
“well be feigned as that of infinite worlds. But infinite worlds are but words or 
notions ill put together or combined ; infinity being a real thing in nature, but 
misapplied, it being proper only to the Deity. 80. The conclusion, that since the 
soul can neither make the idea of infinite, by amplification of finite ; nor feign or 
create any new cogitation, which was not before ; nor make a positive idea of a 
nonentity; certain, that the idea of God no fictitious thing. 81. Further made 
evident, that religion not the figment of civil sovereigns. Obligation in conscience 
the foundation of all civil right and authority. Covenants, without this, nothing 
bat words and breath. Obligations, not from laws neither, but before them ; or 
otherwise they could not oblige. Lastly, this derived, not from utility neither. 
Were obligation to civil obedience made by men’s private utility, then could it be 
dissolved by the same. Wherefore, if religion a fiction or imposture, civil sove- 
reignty must needs be so too. Had religion been a fiction of politicians, they 
would then have made it every way pliable and flexible; since otherwise it would 
not serve their turn, nor consist with their infinite right. But religion in its 
own nature, a stiff, inflexible thing, as also justice, it being not factitious, or made 
by will, There may therefore be a contradiction betwixt the laws of God and of 
men ; and in this case does religion conclude, that God ought to be obeyed rather 
than men. For this cause atheistic politicians of latter times declare against 
religion as inconsistent with civil sovereignty; it destroying infinite right, intro- 
ducing private judgment, or conscience, and a fear greater than that of the 
leviathan ; to wit, of him who can inflict eternal punishment, Senseless matter 
the Atheist's natural god; the leviathan, or civil sovereign his artificial one. 
Religion thus disowned and disclaimed by politicians, as inconsistent with civil 
power, could not be the creature of political art. Thus all the three atheistic 
pretences to solve the phenomenon of religion, from fear, ignorance of causes, 
and fiction of politicians, fully confuted. 82. But because, besides those ordinary 
phenomena, before mentioned, there are certain other extraordinary ones that 
cannot be solved by Atheists, which, therefore, they will impute, partly to men’s 
fear and ignorance, and partly to the fiction and imposture of civil governors 
(viz. apparitions, miracles, and prophecies) ; the reality of these also to be briefly 
vindicated. 83. First, as for apparitions ; though much of fabulosity in these 
relations, yet unquestionably something of truth. Atheists, imputing these 
things to men’s mistaking their dreams and fancies for sensations, contradict their 
own fundamental principle, that sense is the only criterion of truth ; as also dero- 
gate more from human testimony than they ought. 84. That some Atheista, 
sensible hereof, have acknowledged the reality of apparitions, concluding them 
nevertheless to be the mere creatures of imagination ; as if a strong fancy could 
produce real substances or objects of sense, The fanaticism of Atheists, who will 
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rather believe the greatest impossibilities than endanger the being of a God. 
Invisible ghosts permanent easily introduced one supreme Ghost of the whole 
world. 85. Democritus yet further convineed, that there were invisible beings 
superior to men, independent upon imagination, and permanent (called by him 
idols) but having nothing immortal m them ; and therefore that God could be no. 
more proved from the existence of them than of men. Granted by him, that 
there were, not only terrestrial, but also aéreal and ethereal animals ; and that ail 
those vast regions of the universe above were not desert and uninhabited. Here 
something of the fathers, asserting angels to have bodies ; but more afterwards, 
86. To this phenomenon of apparitions may be added those two others, of witehes 
and demonincs ; both of these proving, that spirits are not fancies, nor inhabitants 
of men’s brains only, but of the world: as aleo, that there are some impure 
spirits, a confirmation of the truth of Christianity. The confident expleders of 
witchcraft suspicable for atheism. As for demoniacs or energumeni, certain from 
Josephus, that the Jews did not take these demons or devils for bodily diseases, 
but real substances, possessing the bodies ofmen. Nor probable that they supposed, 
as the Gnostics afterward, all diseases to be the infestation of evil spirits ; nor yet 
(as some think), all demoniacs to be madmen. But when there were any unusual 
and extraordinary symptoms, in any bodily distemper, but especially that of mad- 
need, they supposing this to be supernatural, imputed it to the infestation of some 
devil. Thus also the Greeks. 87. That demoniacs and energumeni are a real 
phenomenon ; and that there are such also in these times of ours, asserted by 
Fernelius and Sennertus. Such maniacal persons, as not only discover secrets, 
but also speak languages, which they had never learned, unquestionably demo- 
niacs or energumeni. That there have been such in the times since our Saviour, 
proved out of Psellus; as also from Fernelius. This for the vindication of 
Christianity, against those who suspect the scripture demoniacs for figments. 
88. The second extraordinary phenomenon proposed : that of miracles and effects 
supernatural. That there have been such things amongst the Pagans, and since 
the times of Christianity too, evident from their records. But more instances of 
these in scripture. 89. Two sorts of miracles. First, such as, though they can- 
not be done by ordinary causes, yet may be effected by the natural power 
of invisible spirits, angels, or demons. As illiterate demoniacs speaking Greek. 
Such amongst the Pagans that miracle of the whetstone cut in two with a razor. 
Secondly, such as transcend the natural power of all second causes and created 
beings. That late politico-theological treatise, denying both these sorts of mira- 
cles, inconsiderable, and not deserving here a confutation. Supposed in Deute- 
ronomy, that miracles of the former sort might be done by falee prophets, in 
confirmation of idolatry. Wherefore, miracles not sufficient to confirm every 
doctrine. Accordingly, in the New Testament do we read of ripara wWeddovg, 
“‘lying miracles ;” that is, miracles done in confirmation of a lie, and by the 
power of Satan, &c. God permitting’ it, in way of probation of some, and punish- 
ment of others. Miracles done for the promoting of creature-worship or idolatry, 
instead of justifying the same, themselves condemned by it. 90. Had the mira- 
cles of our Saviour been all of the former kind only, yet ought the Jews, accord- 
ing to Moses’ law, to have acknowledged him for a true prophet, he coming in the 
name of the Lord, and not exhorting to idolatry. Supposed in Deuteronomy 
that God would not permit false prophets to do miracles, save only in the case of 
idolatry, or when the doctrine is discoverable to be false by the light of nature, 
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because that would be an invincible temptation. Our Saviour, that eximious 
prophet, foretold, by whom God would again reveal his will to the world; and no 
more out of flaming fire. Nevertheless, some miracles of our Saviour Christ’s 
euch also a8 could be done only by the power of God Almighty. All miracles 
evince spirits ; to disbelieve which is to disbelieve sense, or unreasonably to dero- 
gate from human testimony. Had the Gentiles entertained the faith of Christ 
without miracles, this itself would have been a great miracle. 91. The last 
extraordinary phenomenon, divination or prophecy. This also evinces spirits 
(called gods by the Pagans); and thus that of theirs true; if divination, then 
gods. 92. Two sorts of predictions likewise, as of miracles. First, such as 
might proceed from the natural presaging power of created spirita. Such predic- 
tions acknowledged by Democritus, upon account of his idols. Not so much 
contingency in human actions by reason of men’s liberty of will, as some suppose. 
Another sort of predictions of future events imputable only to the super- 
natural prescience of God Almighty. Epicurus’ pretence, that divination 
took away liberty of will; either as supposing or making a neoessity. Some 
Theists also denying the prescience of God Almighty, upon the same account. 
Certain, that no created being can foreknow future events, otherwise than in 
their causes. Wherefore predictions of such events, as had no necessary 
antecedent causes, evince a God. 93. That there is foreknowledge of 
future events, unforeknowable to men, formerly the general persuasion of man- 
kind, Oracles and predictions amongst the Pagans, which evince spirits, as- 
that of Actius Navius. Most of the Pagan oracles, from the natural presaging 
power of demons. Nevertheless some instances of predictions of a higher kind 
amongst them ; as that of Vectius Valens, and the Sibyla, Thus Balaam di- 
vinely assisted to predict our Saviour. Scriptures triumphing over pagan oracles. 
Predictions concerning our Saviour Christ, and the conversion of the Gentiles. 
Amongst which that remarkable one of the seventy weeks. 94. Other pre- 
dictions concerning the fates of kingdoms, and of the church. Daniel’s fourth 
ten-horned beast, the Roman empire. This prophecy of Daniel's carried on 
further in the Apocalypse. Both of them prophetic calendars of times, to the 
end of the world. 95. That this phenomenon of Scripture prophecies cannot 
possibly be imputed by Atheists, as some others, to fear, or ignorance of causes, or 
to the fiction of politicians, They not only evince a Deity, but also the truth of . 
Christianity. To this purpose, of more use to us, who now live, than the miracles 
themselves recorded in Scripture. These five ‘extraordinary phenomena all of 
them evince spirits to be no fancies, but substantial inhabitants of the world ; 
from whence a God may be inferred. Some of them immediately prove a Deity. 
96. Here have we not only fully confuted all the atheistic pretences from the idea 
of God, but also, by the way, already proposed several substantial arguments for 
a Deity. The existence whereof will now be further proved from its very idea. 
True, that some of the ancient Theists themselves declare God net to be demon- 
strable. Thus Alexander Aprodis, Clemens Alexand. But their meaning therein 
no more than this, that God cannot be demonstrated 4 priori from any antece- 
dent necessary cause. Not follow from hence, that therefore no certainty, or 
knowledge of the existence of a God ; but only conjectural probability, faith, and 
opinion. We may have a certain knowledge of things, the d:dri whereof cannot 
be demonstrated a priori; as, that there was something or other eternal, without 
beginning. Whensoever a thing is necessarily inferred from what is altogether 
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undeniable, this may be called a demonstration, Many geometrical demon- 
strations such: or of the dr: only. 97. A special position of Cartesius ; that 
there can be no certainty of any thing, no not of geometrical theorems, nor 
common notions ; before we be certain of the existence of a God, essentially good, 
who therefore cannot deceive. From whence it would follow, that neither 


' Atheists, nor such Theists as assert an arbitrary Deity, can ever be certain of any 


thing ; as that two and two are four. 98. However some appearance of piety in 
this assertion ; yet is it a foundation of eternal scepticism, both as to all other 
things, and the existence of a God. That Cartesius here went round in a circle, 
proving the existence of a God from our faculties, and then the truth of our faculties 
from the existence of a God ; and consequently proved nothing. If it be pos- 
sible that our faculties might be false, then must we confess it possible that there 
may be no God; and consequently remain for ever sceptical about it. 99. Where- 
fore a necessity of exploding and confuting this new sceptical hypothesis, of the 
possibility of our faculties being s0 made, as to deceive us in all our clearest 
perceptions. Omnipotence itself cannot make any thing to be indifferently true 
or false, Truth not factitious. As to the universal theorems of abstract science, 
the measure of truth no foreign or extraneous thing, but only our own clear and 
distinct perception. Here whatsoever is clearly perceived, is ; the very essence of 
truth, perceptibility. Granted by all, that there can be no false knowledge or un- 
derstanding. The perception of the understanding never false, but only obscure. 
Not nature, that erreth in us, but we ourselves, in resenting to things not clearly 
perceived. Conclusion; that omnipotence cannot create any understanding 
faculties, 80 as to have as clear and distinct conceptions of all falsehoods and non- 
entities, as of truths ; because whatsoever is clearly and distinctly perceived, hath 
therefore an entity; and omnipotence itself (to speak with reverence) cannot make 
nothing to be something, or something nothing. This no more, than that it 
cannot do things contradictious. Conception the measure of power. True, that 
sense as such is but fantastical and relative; and were there no other perception, 
all truth would be private, relative, and seeming, none absolute. This probably 
the reason, why some have suspected the ssme of knowledgealso. But mind and 
understanding reaches beyond fancy and appearance, to the abgoluteness of: things. 
It hath the criterion of truth within itself. 100. Objected ; that this an arro 

gance, for creatures to pretend to an sabeplute certainty of any thing. Answer ; 
that God alone is ignorant of nothing, and infallible in all things: but no dero- 
gation from the Deity, to suppose, that he should make created minds such, as to 
have a certainty of something ; as the whole to be greater than the part, and the 
like: since otherwise they would be but a mere mockery. Congruous to think, that 
God hath made men so, as that they may possibly attain to some certainty of his 
own existence. Origen, that knowledge is the only thing that hath certainty in it. 
101. Having now some firm ground or footing to stand upon, a certainty of common 
notions, without which nothing could be proved by reason; we shall endeavour, 
by means hereof, to demonstrate the existence of a God from his idea. 102. 
Cartesius’ undertaking to do this with mathematical evidence ; as this idea in- 
cludeth in it necessary existence. This argument hitherto not so successful, it 
being by many concluded to be a sophism. That we shall impartially set down 
all that we can, both for it and against it; leaving others to make a judgment. 
103. First, against the Cartesian demonstration of a God. That because we 
can frame an ides of a necessarily existent being, it does not at all follow that it 
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is ; since we can frame ideas of things that never were, nor will be. Nothing to 
be gathered from hence, but only thatit is not impossible. Again, from this idea, 
including necessary existence, nothing else inferrible, but that what hath no 
necessary existence, is not perfect; and that if there be a perfect being, its ex- 
istence always was, and will be necessary; but not absolutely that it doth exist. 
A fallacy, when from the necessity of existence affirmed only hypothetically, the 
conclusion is made absolutely. Though a perfect being must exist necessarily, 
yet not therefore follow, that it must and doth exist. The latter a thing inde- 
monstrable. For the Cartesian demonstration of a God. As from the notion of 
a thing impossible, we conclude, that it never was nor will be; and of that, which 
hath a contingent schesis to existence, that it might be, or might not be ; so from 
that, which hath necessary existence in its nature, that it actually is. The force of 
the argumentation not merely hypothetical, if there be a perfect Being, then is its 
existence necessary ; because this supposes, that a necessary existent being is con- 
tingent to be, or not to be: which a contradiction, The absurdity of this will 
better appear, if, instead of necessary existence, we put in actual. No Theists 
can otherwise prove, that a God, though supposed to exist, might not happen by 
chance to be. Nevertheless God, or a perfect Being, not here demonstrated a 
priori, when from its own idea. The reader left to make a judgment. 104. A 
progymnasma, or prelusory attempt, towards the proving of a God from his idea, 
as including necessary existence. First, from our having an idea of a perfect 
being, implying no manner of contradiction in it, it follows, that such a thing is 
possible. And from that necessary existence included in this idea, added to the 
possibility thereof, it further follows that it actually is. A necessary existent 
being, if possible, is ; because upon the supposition of its non-existence, it would 
be impossible for it ever to have been. Not so in contingent things. A perfect 
being is either impossible to have been, or else it is. Were God possible, and yet 
not, he would not be a necessary, but contingent being. However, no stress laid 
upon this. 105. Another plainer argument, for the existence of a God, from his 
Idea. Whatsoever we can frame an idea of in our minds, implying no contra- 
diction, this either actually is, or else, if it be not, is possible to;be. But if God 
be not, he is not possible to be. Therefore he is. The major before proved, that 
we cannot have an idea of any thing, which hath neither actual nor possible 
existence. 106. A further ratiocination from the idea of God, as including ne- 
cessary existence, by certain steps. First, certain, that something or other did 
exist of itself from eternity, without beginning. Again, whatsoever did exist of 
iteelf from eternity, did so exist naturally and necessarily, and therefore there is 
a necessary existent Being. Thirdly, nothing could exist of itself from eternity 
naturally and necessarily, but what contained necessary sclf-existence in its nature. 
Lastly, a perfect Being, and nothing else, containeth necessary existence in its 
nature. Therefore it is. An Appendix to this argument; that no temporary 
successive being could be from eternity without beginning. This proved before. 
107. Again, the controversy betwixt Atheists and Theists first clearly stated from 
the idea of God, and then satisfactorily decided. Premised ; that as every thing 
was not made, so neither was every thing unmade. Atheists agree in both. The 
state of the controversy betwixt Theists and Atheists; whether that, which being 
itself unmade, was the cause of all other things made, were the most perfect, or 
the most imperfect being. A certain kind of Atheistic Theism, or Theogonism, 
which acknowledging a God, or soul of the world, presiding over the whole, sup- 
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posed him, notwithstanding, to have emerged out of Night and Chaes ; that is, to 
have been generated out ‘of senseless matter. 108. The controversy thus stated 
easily decided. Certain, that lesser perfection may be derived from greater, or 
from that which is absolutely perfect ; but impossible, that greater perfection, and 
higher degrees of entity, should rise out of lesser and lower. Things did not 
ascend, but descend. That life and sense may naturally rise from the mere modi- 
fication of dead and senseless matter, as also reason and understanding from sense; 
the philosophy of the kingdom of darkness. The Hyloszoists so sensible of this, 
that there must be some substantial unmade life and understanding ; that atheizing, 
they thought it necessary to attribute life and understanding to all matter, as such. 
This argument a demonstration of the impossibility of atheism. 109. The con- 
troversy again more particularly stated, from the idea of God, as including mind 
and understanding in it; viz. whetifer all mind were made or generated out 
of senseless matter ; or whether there were an eternal unmade mind the maker of 
all, This the doctrine of Theists, that Mind the oldest of all things; of Atheists, 
that it is a post-nate thing, younger than the world, and an umbratile image of 
real beings. 110. The controversy thus. stated again decided. Though it does 
not follow, that if once there had been no corporeal world or matter, there could 
never have been any ; yet it is certain, that if once there had been no life nor 
mind, there could have never been any life or mind. Our imperfect minds, not of 
themselves from eternity, and therefore derived from a perfect onmade mind. 
11]. That Atheists think their chief strength to lie here, im their disproving a 
God, from the nature of understanding and knowledge. According to them, 
things made knowledge, and not knowledge things. All mind and understanding 
the creature of sensibles, and a fantastic image of them; and therefore no mind 
their creator. Thus does a modern writer conclude, that knowledge and under- 
standing is not to be attributed to God, because it implieth dependence upon 
things without ; which is all one, as if he should have said, that senseless matter 
isthe more perfect of all things, and the highest Numen, 112. A compendious 
confutation of the premised atheistic ‘principles. Knowledge not the activity of 
sensibles upon the knower, and his passion. Sensible things’ themselves not 
known by the passion, or fancy of sense. Knowledge not from the foree of the 
thing known, but of the knower. Besides phantasms of singular bodies, intelligible 
ideas universal. A late atheistic paradox, that universals nothing but names, 
Axiomatical truths in abstract sciences no passion from bodies by sense, nor yet 
gathered by induction from many singulars; we at once perceiving it impos- 
sible that they should be otherwise. An ingenious observation of Aristotle’s, 
that could it be perceived by sense, the three angles of a triangle to be equal to 
two right ; yet would not this be science, or knowledge properly so called: which 
is of universals firet, and from thence descends to singulars. 113. Again, we 
have conceptions of things incorporeal, as also of such corporeals as never did 
exist, and whose accuracy sense could not reach to ; as a perfect straight line, and 
plain superficies, an exact triangle, cirele, or sphere. That we have a power of 
framing ideas of things, that never were nor will be, but only possible, Inferred 
from hence, that human science itself, not the mere image and creature of singular 
sensibles, but proleptical to them, and in order of nature before them. But since 
there must be vonrdy before voic, “ intelligibles” before “ intellection ;” the 
only true account of knowledge and its original is from a perfect omnipotent Being, 
comprehending itself, and the extent of its own power, or the possibilities of all 
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things, their relations and immutable truths, And of this one perfect mind all 
imperfect minds partake. Knowledge therefore, in the nature of it, supposeth 
the existence of a perfect omnipotent Being, as its vonrdy, or “ intelligible.” 
This comprehending itself, the first original knowledge, a mind before the world, 
and all esensibles, not ectypal, but archetypal, and the framer of all. Where- 
fore not atheism, but theism, demonstrable from knowledge and understanding. 
This further confirmed from hence ; because there are eternal verities, such as 
were never made, nor had any beginning. That the diagonal of a square incom- 
mensurable to the sides, an eternal truth to Aristotle, Justin “Martyr's aiwya 
Sixaia, or “ eternal morals,” geometrical truths, not made by any;man’s thinking, 
but; before all men; as also before the world and matter itself. 114. Now if 
there be eternal verities, the simple reasons and intelligible essences of things must 
needs be eternal likewise. These calle by Plato things, that always are, but were 
never made, ingenerable and ineorruptible. However Aristotle quarrels with 
Plato's ideas, yet does he also agree with him in this, that the forms or species of 
things were eternal, and never made; and that there is no generation of them ; 
and that there are other things besides sensibles, the immutable objects of science. 
Certain, that there could be no immutable science, were there no other objects of 
the mind, but sensibles. The objects of geometrical science no material triangles, 
squares, &c. theee, by Aristotle, said to be no where, The intelligible natures of 
things to Philo, the most necessary essences. 115. Now if there be eternal 
truths, and inutelligibles, whose existence also is necessary; since these can be no 
where but in a mind ; there must be an eternal necessarily existing mind, com- 
prehending all these ideas and truths at once, or being them. Which no other 
than the mind of a perfect, omnipotent Being, comprehending itself, and all pos- 
sibil:ties of things, the extent of its own power. 116. Wherefore there can be 
but one only original mind; which all other minds partake of. Hence ideas, or 
notions exactly alike in several men; and truths indivisibly the same: because 
their minds all stamped with the same original seal. Themistius; that one man 
could not teach another, were there not the same notion both in the learner and 
teacher. Nor could men confer together, as they do, were they not one Mind, 
that all partakedj of. That anti-monarchial opinion, of many understanding 
beings eternal and independent, confuted. And now have we not only asserted 
the idea of a God, and confuted ‘all the atheistic pretences against it ; but also, 
from this idea, demonstrated his existence. 


Havine in the second chapter revealed all the dark mysteries 
of atheism, and produced the utmost strength of that cause; and 
in the third made an introduction to the confutation of those 
atheistic grounds, by representing all the several forms and 
schemes of atheism, ad showing both their disagreements 
amongst themselves, and wherein they all agree together against 
Theists; we have been hitherto prevented of that full and 
copious confutation of them intended by us, by reason of that 
large account given of the pagan polytheism: which yet was no 
impertinent digression neither, it removing the grand objection 
against the naturality of the idea of God, as including oneliness 
in it; as aleo preparing a way for that defence of Christianity 
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dasioned by us against Atheists. Wherefore that we may not 
here be quite excluded of what was principally intended. we 
shall subjoin a contracted and compendious confutation of all 
the premised atheistic principles. “The first whereof was this, 
that either men have no idea of God at all, or else none but such 
as is compounded and made up of impossible and contradictious 
notions; from whence these Atheists would infer him to be an 
inconceivable nothing. In answer whereunto, there hath been 
something done already, it being declared in the beginning of 
the fourth chapter, what the idea of God is, viz. a perfect Pe 
standing nature, necessarily self-existent, and the cause of all 
other things. And as there is nothing either inconceivable, or 
contradictious in this idea, so have we showed, that these con- 
founded Atheists do not only, at the same time when they ver- 
bally deny an idea of God, implicitly acknowledge and confess 
it, forasmuch as otherwise, denying his existence, they should 
deny the existence of nothing; but also that they agree with 
Theists in this very idea; it being the only thing which Atheists 
contend for, that the first original and head of all things is no 
perfect understanding nature, but that all sprung from Tohu 
and Bohu, or dark and senseless matter fortuitously moved. 
Moreover, we have not only thus declared the idea of God, but 
also largely proved, and made it clearly evident, that the gene- 
rality of mankind in all ages have had a prolepsis or anticipation 
in their minds concerning the real and actual existence of such a 
being; the Pagans themselves, besides their other many gods 
(which were understanding beings superior to men), acknowledg- 
ing one chief and sovereign Numen, the Maker of them all, and 
of the whole world. From whence it plainly appears, that those 
few Atheists, that formerly have been, and still are, here and 
there up and down in the world, are no other than the monsters 
and anomalies of human kind. And this alone might be suffi- 
ry to repel the first atheistic assault made against the idea of 


Nevertheless, that we may not seem to dissemble any of the 
Atheists’ strength, we shall here particularly declare all their 
most coleurable pretences against the idea of God, and then 
show the folly and invalidity of them. Which pretences are as 
follow : first, That we have no idea nor thought of any thing not 
subject to corporeal sense; nor the least evidence of the existence of 
any thing, but from the same. Secondly, That Theists themselves, 
acknowledging God to be incomprehensible, he may be from thence 
inferred to be a nonentity. Thirdly, That the Theists’ idea of God 
including infinity in it, is therefore absolutely inconceivable and 
tmpossible. Fourthly, That theology is an arlitrarious compilement 
of inconsistent and contradictious notions. And lastly, That the 
idea and existence of God owes all its being, either to the confounded 
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monserae of astonished minds, or else to the fiction and imposture of 

- We begin with the first; that we can have no idea, concep- 
‘tion, or thought of any thing, not subject to sense; nor the least 
evidence of the existence of any thing, but from the same. 
“[hus a modern atheistic writer :! “ Whatsoever we can conceive, 
hath been perceived first by sense, either at once or in parts; 
cand a man can have no thought representing any thing not sub- 
ject to sense.” From whence it follows, that whatsoever is not 
sensible and imaginable, is utterly inconceivable, and to us ne- 
thing. Moreover, the same writer adds: “That the’ only evi- 
dence? which we have of the existence of any thing, is from 
sense ;” the consequence whereof is this, that there being no 
corporeal sense* of a Deity, there can be no evidence at all of 


1 He mene Hobbes, whose words here quoted are to be found in the Leviathan, 
part 1, oy’Man, chap. 1. p. 3. But I wish it here to be observed, that Cudworth is 
accustomed commonly to quote Hobbes’ words translated into English, and does not 
render them literally, but-often explains them somewhat freely, and also at times joins 
together words written by him in different places. Whence it happens (more espe- 
cially singe he does not point out the exact passages in Hobbes’ books) that I have 
spent much labour in searching for them, and have sometimes even doubted which of 
several passages similar to each other was most accordant with the English words. 
What is here quoted by Cudworth rans thus in English :—“ Whatsoever we can con- 
ceive hath been perceived by sense, either at once or in parts: and a man can have no 
thought-tepresenting anything not subject to sense.” I find nothing in Hobbes‘more 
exactly ‘correspondent to this than what I have here produced: Nulla est animi con- 
ceptio, ques non fuerat anteA genita in aliquo sensuum, vel tota simul, vel per partes. 
Ab his autem primis conceptibus omnes postea derivantur. A similar passage is to be 
found chap. 3. p.9: Ut nullam habemus imaginationem, que non anté fuit in sen- 
sione, vel tota, vel per partes; ita nulla est transitio ab una cogitatione ad alinm, cujus 
similis non extiterat anté in sensione, ‘‘ That we have no imagination (or idea) which 
was not previously in the sensation, either whole or in parts; so that there is no transi- 
tion from one thought to another, the like of which had not before existed in sensa- 
tion.”” In chap. 2. p. 5. he thus speaks: Imaginatio earum rerum tantdm est, quas 
anté simul vel per partes. sensh perceperimus, “ Imagination is only of those things 
which we have before perceived by sense, either at once or in parts.” Hobbes gives so 
wide a meaning to the word imaginatio, as to comprehend under ‘it that power of 
understanding and forming ideas which is found in the human mind. Imaginatio, 
says he, Leviathan, chap. 2. p. 8. que im homine a sermone vel aliis signis voluntariis 
nascitur, appellatur intellectus, ‘‘ The imagination which is produced in man by dis- 
eourse or other voluntary signs is called understanding.” 

# These words I cannot find in Hobbes’ Latin works. I have therefore translated 
them myself from the English, almost word for word. ; 

3 I almoat think that the admirers of Hobbes, who will not allow that he was among 
the deniers of a Supreme Deity, will have some objections to make to what is here 
stated. 1. Hobbes teaches that all the ideas that are in our minds arise from some 
one of the senses, and that what cannot be perceived by the senses is a nonentity. 
Many passages of his place this beyond a doubt. But from this tenet it does not 
immediately follow that God does not exist; but all that can be fairly drawn from it is 
that he who enforced it either altogether abrogated the divine nature, or imagined to 
himeelf a God pereeptible to the senses, that is, a corporeal Deity. Hobbes certainly 

did the latter, and professes his belief ira Deity furnished with a very ethereal body. 
See Leviathan, part 1, on Man, chap. 12, p. 66. part 3. chap. 34. p. 184. and also in 
the Appendix to the Leviathun, chap. 1. p. 845. 2. It is also true that Hobbes has 
declared that all the evidence we have of any existence arises from the senses. But 
those who favour him will again deny that from this it can be inferred that the exist- 
ence of the Deity is not admitted by him, or the reality of a great Supreme placed by 
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his existence. Wherefore, according to the tenor of the atheistic 
| philosophy, all is resolved into gense, as the only criterion of 

truth, accordingly as Protagoras in Plato’s Thestetus* concludes 

“knowledge to be sense;” and a late writer of our own deter- 

mines “sense to be original knowledge.”> Here have we a 
» wide ocean before us, but we must contract our sails. Were 
sense knowledge and understanding, then he that sees light and 
colours, and feels heat and cold, would understand light and 
colours, heat and cold, and the like of all other sensible things: 
neither would there be any philosophy at all concerning them. 
Whereas the mind of man remaineth altogether unsatisfied, con- 
cerning the nature of these corporeal things, even after the 
strongest sensations of them, and is but thereby awakened toa 
further philosophic inquiry and search about them, what this 
light and colours, this heat and cold, &c. really should be; and 
hiather they be indeed qualities in the objects without us, or 
only phantasms and sensations in ourselves. Now it is certain, 
that there could be no suspicion of any such thing as this, were 
sense the highest faculty in us; neither can sense itself ever 
decide this controversy ; since one sense cannot judge of another 
or correct the error of it; all sense, as such (that is, as fancy 
and apparition) being alike true. And had not these Atheists 
been notorious dunces in that atomic philosophy which they so 
much pretend to, they would clearly have learned from thence, 
that sense is not knowledge and understanding, nor the criterion 
of truth as to sensible things themselves; it reaching not to the 


him among doubtful questions. That though the very nature of God does not meet, 
our senses, but escapes our sight, still that all knowledge of the Deity may in a certain 
manner be said to proceed from the senses, because from a contemplation. of the 
divine works which are exposed to our senses we attain to a knowledge of their author, 
that is, God; and that therefore he who shall declare that our senses alone make 
known God to us is not to be accounted altogether absurd and irrational, provided only 
he rightly understand this; though at the same time by this opinion he may entirely 
disallow that idea of God which we call interior and innate. Certainly Hobbcs has: 
expressed his own opinion in this way. “The knowledge,” says he, Leviathan, part 
1. chap. 12. p. 55. “of one eternal, infinite, omnipotent Deity, may more easily be 
gathered ‘from an investigation of the causes, powers, and operations of natural, bodies. 
than from an anxiety about futurity.” 

* Page 118. [pwraydpac EXeye, wavrwy yonparwy pérpov AvySowrow slyvas, 
roy ply dyrwy, wc sort, roy 6b pn Oyrwy we obec ~ore, “ Protagoras said that man is 
the measure of all things, of existences as they are, of nonexistences as they are not.” 
Socrates explains the force and meaning of this saying in the same place: Aoxe? ody 
pot 6 bricrapevdc rt alaBdvecSat rovro, 3 ixicrarav cai &c ys vuvi galverat, ode 
G@\Xo ri tori bmiornpn 7 ataInonc, “ It appears to me'that whatever any one knows, 
he perceives by sense what he knows; and, as it now appears, knowledge is nothing 
else than sensible perception.” 

§ The English words are: ‘“‘ Sense to be original knowledge.” I suspect that some 
passage of this kind is found among the writings of Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, 
of whose piety towards God Cudworth had but a poor opinion. But Bacon's doctrine 
concerning sense was very different from Hobbes’ opinion, as appears from his Novum 
Organon Scientiarum, in which he sometimes refutes those who say that “sense is the 
measure of things.” See p. 44. and elsewhere. 
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essence or absolute nature of them, but only taking notice of 
their outside, and perceiving its own passions from se, rather 
the things themselves: and that there is a higher faculty in the 
soul, of reason and understanding, which judges of sense; detects 
the phantastry and imposture of it; discovers to us that there is 
nothing in the objects themselves like to thoee forementioned 
sensible ideas; and resolves all sensible things into intelligible 
principles ; the ideas whereof are not foreign and adventitious, 
and mere passive impressions upon the soul from without, but 
native and domestic to it, or actively exerted from the soul 
itself; no passion being able to make a judgment either of itself 
or other things. This is a thing so evident, that Democritus 
himself could not but take notice of it, and acknowledge it, 
though he made not a right use thereof; he, in all probability, 
continuing notwithstanding a confounded and besotted Atheist ; 
Sextus Empiricus having recorded this of him :6 ’Ey roi¢ ravéae 
obo aba elvar yrowouc, riv ply did trav alaShoewv, rHv St dea 
tic Stavolac’ dy rhv piv dia trie Stavolag yvawotv xardyet, rpoa- 
Haprvpwy abrg ro mordv sic adnBelac xplow, riv 82 Sta rev 
alodnoewy oxorlny dvopaZea, apaipodipevog abriig rd mpdc da- 
yvwotv rova AnSovc atAavéc’ Neyer 62 nara AfEw, vane 82 dbo 
cioly idfar’ 4h piv yunoln’ 4 O8 oxorln’ at oxoring piv, rade obpu- 
wavra, Sic, axon, deur, yevotc, Wevore? 4 S2 yvnoln aro- 
xexpuppeyn Ot rabérnc, “ Democritus in his Canons affirmeth, 
that there are two kinds of knowledges, one by the senses, 
and another by the mind. Of which that by the mind is only 
accounted marie. he bearing witness to the faithfulness 
and firmness thereof for the judgment of truth. The other by 
the senses he calleth dark, denying it to be a rule and measure 
of truth. His own words are these: There are two species of 
knowledge, the one genuine, the other dark and oBscure. The 
dark and obscure knowledge is seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, 
touching. But the genuine cetibey: is another more hidden 
and recondite.” To which purpose there is another fragment 
also of this Democritus preserved by the same Sextus :? Nduw 
yAukd, kat vépuy mupoy, vdpw Jeouodv, vouy Yuyxpdv’ vduw xpotn’ 
airia & droua xat xevdv’ Srep voulZerar pév elvac cat Sok éZerat ra 
alaSnra, ov tare O& car’ aAHSeav ravra, ‘* Bitter and sweet, hot 
and cold, are only in opinion or fancy. Colour is only in 
opinion; atoms and vacuum alone in truth and reality. That 
which is thought to be, are sensibles; but these are not ne 
to truth, but atoms and vacuum only.” Now the chief groun 

of this rational discovery of the ancient atomists, that sensible 
things, as heat and cold, bitter and sweet, red and green, are no 


* Lib. 7. advers. Mathemat. sect. 138. 189. page 400. 
7 Id. ibid. sect. 135. page 399. 
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real qualities in the objects without, but only our own fancies, 
was because in body there are no such things intelligible, but 
only magnitude, figure, site, motion and rest. Of which we 
have not only sensible ideas, passively impressed upon us from 
without, but also intelligible notions, actively exerted from the 
mind itself. Which latter notwithstanding, because they are 
not unaccompanied with sensible phantasms, are by many un- 
skilfully confounded with them. But besides these, we have 
other intelligible notions, or ideas also, which have no genuine 
phantasms at all belonging to them. Of which whosoever 
doubts, may easily be satisfied and convinced, by reading but a 
sentence or two, that he understands, in any book almost, that 
shall come next to his hand; and reflexively examining himself, 
whether he have a phantasm, or sensible idea, belonging to every 
word, or no. For whoever is modest and ingenuous, will quick] 

be forced to confess, that he meets with many words, whic 

though they have a sense or intelligible notion, yet have no 
genuine phantasm belonging to them. And we have known 
some, who were confidently engaged in the other opinion, being 
put to read the beginning of Tully’s Offices, presently non- 
plussed and confounded in that first word quanquam; they being 
neither able to deny, but that there was a sense belonging to it, 
nor yet to affirm, that they had any phantasm thereof, save only 
of the sound or letters. But to prove, that there are cogitations 
not subject to corporeal sense, we need go no further than this 
very idea or description of God; a substance absolutely perfect, 
infinitely good, wise and powerful, necessarily self-existent, and 
the cause of all other things. Where there is not one word un- 
intelligible to him, that hath any understanding in him, and yet 
no considerative and ingenuous person can pretend, that he hath 
a genuine phantasm, or sensible idea, answering to any one of 
those words, either to substance, or to absolutely perfect, or to 
infinitely, or to good, or to wise, or to powerful, or to necessity, 
or to self-existence, or to cause; or indeed to all, or other, or 
things. Wherefore it is nothing but want of meditation, to- 
gether with a fond and sottish dotage upon corporeal sense, 
which hath so far imposed upon-some, as to make them believe, 
that they have not the least cogitation of any thing not subject 
to corporeal sense; or that there is nothing in human under- 
standing or conception which was not first in bodily sense; a 
doctrine highly favourable to atheism. But since it is certain, 
on the contrary, that we have many thoughts not subject to 
sense, it is manifest, that whatsoever falls not under external 
sense, is not therefore inconceivable and nothing. Which who- 
soever asserts, must needs affirm life and cogitation itself, know- 
ledge or understanding, reason and memory, volition and appe- 
tite, things of the greatest moment and reality, to be nothing 
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but mere words without any signification. Nay, fancy and 
sense itself, upon this hypothesis, could hardly escape from be- 
coming nonentities too, forasmuch as neither fancy nor sense 
falls under sense, but only the objects of them; we neither 
seeing vision, nor feeling taction, nor hearing audition, much less 
hearing sight, or seeing taste, or the like. Wherefore though 
God s mala be never so much corporeal, as some Theists have 
conceived him to be; yet since the chief of his essence, and as it 
were his inside, must by these be acknowledged to consist in 
mind, wisdom, and understanding, he could not possibly, as. to 
this, fall under corporeal sense (sight or touch) any more than 
thought can. But that there is substance incorporeal also, and 
therefore in itself altogether insensible, and that the Deity is 
such is demonstrated elsewhere. 

We grant indeed, that the evidence of particular bodies, ex- 
isting hic et nunc, without us, doth necessarily depend upon the 
information of sense; but yet nevertheless, the certainty of this 
very evidence is not from sense alone, but from a complication 
of reason and understanding together with it. Were sense the 
only evidence of things, there could be no absolute truth and 
falsehood, nor certainty at all of any thing ; sense, as such, bein 
only relative to particular persons, seeming and fantastical, an 
obnoxioug to much delusion. For if our nerves and brain be 
inwardly so moved and affected, as they would be by such an 
object present, when indeed it is absent, and no other motion or 
sensation in the mean time prevail against it and obliterate it ; 
then must that object of necessity seem to us present. More- 
over, those imaginations that spring and bubble from the soul 
itself, are commonly taken for sensations by us when asleep, and 
sometimes in melancholic and fanciful persons also, when awake. 
That atheistic principle, that there is no evidence at all of any 
thing as existing, but only from corporeal sense, is plainly con- 
tra licted by the atomic Atheists themselves, when they assert 
atoms and vacuum to be the principles of all things, and the 
exuvious images of bodies to be the causes both of sight and 
cogitation: for single atoms, and those exuvious images, were 
never seen nor felt; and vacuum, or empty space, is so far from 
being sensible, that these Atheists sitatneelves allow it to be the 
one only incorporeal. Wherefore they must here go beyond the 
ken of sense, and appeal to reason only for the existence of these 
principles: as Protagoras, one of them, in Plato, professedly 
doth:* "A@pa mepicxonwy ph ric ray apvirwy traxoty’ sict 2 
ovrot, of ovdévy aAAo oidpuevor elvat, fH ov av Sbvwvrat ample raty 
xEpoiv AaBécOat, wav rb adparoy oi aroceydpuevot, wp ev ovalac 
Mépe, “ Have a care, that none of the profane and uninitiated in 


* Theet, p. 155. Steph. 
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the mysteries overhear you. By the profane, I mean (saith he) 
those who think nothing to exist but what they can feel with 
their fingers, and exelude all that is invisible out of the rank of 
being.” Were existence to be allowed to nothing, that doth not 
fall under corporeal sense, then must we deny the existence of 
soul and mind in ourselves and others, because we can neither 
feel nor see any such thing. Whereas we are certain of the 
existence of our own souls, partly from an inward consciousness 
of our own cogitations, and partly from that principle of reason, 
that nothing cannot act. And the existence of other individual 
souls is manifest to us, from their effects upon their respective 
bodies, their motions, actions, and discourse. Wherefore since 
the Atheists cannot deny the existence of soul or mind in men, 
though no such thing fall under external sense, they have as 
little reason to deny the existence of a perfect mind, presiding 
over the universe, without which it cannot be conceived whence 
our imperfect ones should be derived. The existence of that 
God, a a no eye hath seen nor can see, is plainly proved by 
reason® from his effects, in the visible phenomena of the universe, 
and from what we are conscious of within ourselves. 


® No one, I think, will deny, that much has been here well and acutely said by this 
Jearned man against those who measure all knowledge and human understanding by 
sense. But I am almost inclined to think, that the point in dispute is not explained 
with sufficient aptitude and accuracy, and that many things are confounded together 
which, in my opinion, had better have been kept distinct. For this great man some- 
times seems as if he disputed against those who will have all the existing universe to 
be corporeal ; of which opinion indeed was Hobbes, whom he principally opposes. 
Sometimes he uses arguments applicable only to those who maintain, that no idea can 
be formed in our minds excepting of corporeal existences; and these, indeed, he 
reduces to the last push. But sometimes he seems to have to do with those who 
contend that all our inward ideas are primarily derived from the assistance of our 
senses, but are afterwards cherished, strengthened, increased, and amplified by reflec- 
tion. But it is proper, in my opinion, carefully to distinguish these three things, lest 
what ought to separated should be confounded, and an injury should be done to 
those who are not plainly ill-intentioned. 

Those who hold the jirst of these opinions, and assert the whole universe to be 
corporeal, must admit that knowledge is nothing else than sense, or that we have no 
entire and true ideas, properly so called, of any other than corporeal objects. But 
they must (1.) at the same time, unless they are far gone in folly, allow to our minds 
a power of understanding and judging, an ability to connect and separate ideas, nor can 
they deny that, by the assistance of this faculty and the help of the imagination, a 
man can form in his mind and can make use of abstract ideas of things. Thus they 
must admit, that by the power of thought figures can be disjoined from the things to 
which they belong, affections and powers from the things and persons in which they 
inhere, and can be treated of in the same manner as if they had a separate existence. 
Certain it is, that whenever any one treats, teaches, and disputes about any thing 
whatsoever, he must have some idea of it formed in his mind. But Hobbes, though 
he avers that all things are corporeal, subtlely reasons concerning geometrical figures, 
and in the Leviathan itself copiously explains the nature ‘of the imagination, the 
memory, virtues, and vices; which he could not by any possibility have done unless 
he were sure that the mind could form abstract ideas of things, and subject these to 
contemplation and discussion in the same manner as real existences. From which it 
is evident, that he who asserts that no perfect ideas of any other than corporeal 
objects exist in our minds, does not on that account abrogate and deny all rational 
mental ideas. 2, The same persons will not disallow the existence of some very 
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The second pretence of Atheists against the idea of God, and 
consequently bis existence, is, because Theists themselves ac- 
knowledging God to be incomprehensible, it may be from thence 


subtle bodies which escape the power and penetration of all our senses, and can be 
known by us in no other way than by their effects, There can be no doubt that 
Hobbes entertained thig view; nor do I think there is any one, ancient or modern, 
among those who have confined universal existence to corporeality, but what has . 
been of the same opinion. But they will not deny that we have some idea though 
perhaps an imperfect one, of these more subtle bodies. For who will say, that we 
have in us no form or image whatever of a thing we certainly know to exist? It is 
therefore further evident, that by this class of reasoners a power is granted to our minds 
of imagining and forming an idea of things which affect none of our senses, and whose 
existence is known only by reasoning. Those who rightly weigh this will perceive, I 
think, that much is said by Dr. Cudworth here which does not bear on Hobbes and his 
_ friends, They will say that the idea of a powerful, able, leamed man, is an adven- 
titious thing drawn from external objects, and brought by the senses into the mind ; 
and that this is no reason why our minds should not collect together all the visible 
effects of power, and form for themselves an idea of power abstracted from man, 
which may afterwards be copiously reflected upon and discussed. 

Those who entertain the second opinion, and allow of no internal images of any but 
corporeal existences, are pressed by so many arguments of our author, that what they 
can object I do not understand. But I have for a long time doubted whether 
any wise man ever did hold this opinion. Certain I am, that many of those who 
have had this sentiment ascribed to them, have differed rather in words than in reality 
from those who think otherwise. Those who seem to favour this doctrine either deny 
that any thing except corporealities exists, or they admit of some natures destitute of 
all bodily substance. If they intend the former, they will still allow (to give one 
example out of many), that there is in mankind an invisible power of reasoning and 
judging ; that they understand the nature of this power from its effects, and hence can 
form some idea of it in their minds. But if they grant this, they will at the same time 
concede that there may be and exist in us the forms and representations of things 
which our senses cannot realize. If, however, they approve of the Ja/ier supposition, 
and will not deny that there are other natures than corporeal in the universe, I can- 
not at all imagine how they can affirm that there are no ideas in our minds excepting 
of corporeal objects. To speak candidly, I fear that most of those who dispute 
whether or not there are any ideas in our minds of aught else than corporeal things, 
only disagree because they do not both assign the same meaning to the words notion 
and idea. Those who deny that we have any other than corporeal ideas, seem to 
understand by the word notion or idea, a full and complete representation of something 
actually having an external existence. If this be the case, their meaning will be 
this: that we have in us no real representations and perfect images of any thing but 
what affects the senses, or is corporeal. This opinion, however, does not prevent their 
granting that other notions (though imperfect and incomplete) may be formed and 
imagined of other things, which do not meet our senses, But they who maintain 
that there are in our minds ideas of other than corporeal existences, assign a wider 
meaning to the word notion, idea, or image, and intend by it, every form that can be 
framed by the mind, and every mental conception of whatever sort it be. If this con- 
jecture of mine be incorrect, it will at least admonish those who enter into controversy 
on subjects of this nature, that above all things the words they wish to use should be 
defined and restricted within their own limits before commencing the discussion. 

The third opinion, namely, of those who consider that all ideas proceed primarily 
from the senses, and are afterwards amplified by reasoning, is also here confuted by 
Dr. Cudworth, though in rather a covert and obscure manner. For since he follows the 
doctrines of the Platonists, and makes no doubt but that by our very nature we have 
innate and internal forms and representations of many things, it was im possible but that 
he should repudiate and reject this opinion. It is however plain, that thoee who favour 
this sentiment are not so utterly devoid of reason as to assert all knowledge to be 
nothing else than sense. For although they think that our senses give rise to all the 
knowledge we have, yet they do not therefore assert that we have no ideas except of 
objects coming under the cognizance of our senses. Which if indeed they affirmed, 
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inferred that he is a nonentity. Which mentation of the 
Atheists supposes these two things: first, that what is incom-. 
prehensible is altogether inconceivable ; and then, that what 
1g inconceivable is nothing. The latter of which two, perhaps, 
may be granted to them, that what is so utterly inconceivable, 
as that no man can frame any manner of idea or conception of it, 
is therefore either in itself, or at least to us, nothing. Because, 
though that of Protagoras be not true, in his sense:* Iavrwy 
Xenuarwy ptrpov GvOpwrov elva, rev piv Svtwr, we éart, TOV 82 
pt) OvTwr, we ouK zoriv, “ That man is the measure of all things, 
either as existing or not existing ;” he meaning indeed nothing 
else thereby, but that there was no absolute truth or falsehood 
of any thing, but all was relative to particular persons, and 
fantastical or seeming only. And though it must not be granted, 
that whatsoever any man’s shallow understanding cannot easily 
and fully comprehend, is therefore presently to be expunged out 
of the catalogue of beings; which is the reason, or rather infi- 
delity of the Anti-trinitarians; yet is there notwithstanding 
some truth in that of Aristotle, that Yvyf awe mavra, “ the 
rational soul or mind is in a manner all things;” it being able to 
frame some idea and conception or other of whatsoever is in the 
nature of things, and hath either an actual or possible existence, 
from the very highest to the lowest. Mind and understanding 
is, as it were, a diaphanous and crystaline globe, or a kind of 
notional world, which hath some reflex image, and correspondent 
ray, or representation in it, to whatsoever is in the true and real 
world of being. And upon this account may it be said, that 
whatsoever is in its own nature absolutely inconceivable, is 
indeed a nonentity. 

But the former is absolutely denied by us, that whatsoever is 
incomprehensible is inconceivable; and therefore when we 
affirm, that God is incomprehensible, our meaning is only this, 
that our imperfect minds cannot have such a conception of his 
nature, as doth perfectly master, conquer, and subdue that vast 
object under it; or at least is so fully adequate and commensu- 
rate to the same, as that it doth every way match and equalize 


they would overthrow their own tenets, and destroy that empire of reason to which 
they ascribe so much. 

None of these opinions, I must ingenuously confess, seems to me to be of such a 
nature that no one can embrace it without being an enemy to God and to all religion, 
Those who conclude the whole universe to be corporeal, and maintain that none but 
bodily substances exist, will perhaps be rash enough to affirm, that God himeelf is 
partaker of some kind of body, though perhaps a moet subtle one ; which indeed 
Hobbes, and many others better than he, have done, The same may be said of the 
second sect, if indeed such a sect ever existed. But the third opinion has been em- 
braced by so many able and worthy men, who have in several other ways testified their 
piety towards God, that it seems to me highly unjust indiscriminately to reckon among 
Atheists all those who believe that the whole of human knowledge has its origin in 
corporeal existences. 

* Plato Thext. [p. 118.] 
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it. Now it doth not at all follow from hence, because God is 
thus incomprehensible to our finite and narrow understandings, 
that he is utterly inconceivable by them, so that they cannot 
frame any idea at all of him, and he may therefore be concluded 
to be a non-entity. For it is certain, that we cannot fully com- 
prehend ourselves, and that we have not such an adequate and 
comprehensive knowledge of the essence of any substantial 
thing, as that we can perfectly master and conquer it. It was a 
truth, though abused by the sceptics, that there is axaraAnrroy 
rt, * something incomprehensible” in the essence of the lowest 
substances. or even body itself which the Atheists think 
themselves so well acquainted with, because they can feel it with 
their fingers, and which is the only substance that they acknowledge 
either in themselves or the universe, hath such puzzling difficulties 
and entanglements in the speculation of it, that they can never 
be able to extricate themselves from. We might instance also’ 
in some accidental things, as time and motion. Truth is 
bigger than our minds, and we are not the same with it, but have 
a lower participation only of the intellectual nature, and are 
rather apprehenders than comprehenders thereof. This is indeed 
one badge of our creaturely state, that we have not a perfectly 
comprehensive knowledge, or such as is adequate and commen- 
surate to the essences of things; from whence we ought to be 
led to this acknowledgment, that there is another perfect Mind 
or understanding Being above us in the universe, from which our 
imperfect minds were derived, and upon which they do depend. 
Wherefore, if we can have no idea or conception of any thing, 
whereof we have not a full and perfect comprebension, then can 
we not have an idea or conception of the nature of any substance. 
But though we do not comprehend all truth, as if our mind were 
above it, or master of it, and cannot penetrate into, and look 
quite through the nature of every thing, yet may rational souls 
frame certain ideas and conceptions, of whatsoever is in the orb 
of being proportionate to their own nature, and sufficient for 
their purpose. And though we cannot fully comprehend the 
Deity, nor exhaust the infiniteness of its perfection, yet may we 
have an idea or conception of a Being absolutely perfect: such a 
one as is nostro modulo conformis, “ agreeable and proportionate 
to our measure and scantling;” as we may approach near to a 
mountain, and touch it with our hands, though we cannot encom- 
pass it all round, and enclasp it within our arms. Whatsoever 
ig in its own nature absolutely inconceivable, is nothing; but 
not whatsoever is not fully comprehensible by our imperfect 
understandings. 

It is true indeed, that the Deity is more incomprehensible to 
us than any thing else whatsoever, which proceeds from the 
fulness of its being and perfection, and from the transcendency 
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of its brightness; but, for the very same reason may it be said 
also, in some sense, that it is more knowable and conceivable 
than any thing. As the sun, though, by reason of its excessive 
splendour, it dazzle our weak sight, yet it is notwithstanding far 
more visible also, than any of the nebulose stelle, “the small 
misty stars.” Where there is more of light there is more of 
visibility ; so where there is more of entity, reality, and perfec- 
tion, there is there more of conceptibility and cognoscibility ; 
such an object filling up the mind more, and acting more strongly 
upon it. Nevertheless, because our weak and imperfect minds 
are lost in the vast immensity and redundancy of the Deity, and 
overcome with its transcendent light and dazzling brightness, 
therefore hath it to us an appearance of darkness and incompre- 
hensibility ; as the unbounded expansion of light, in the clear 
transparent ether, hath to us the apparition of an azure obscu- 
rity ; which yet is not an absolute thing in itself, but only rela- 
tive. to our sense, and a mere fancy in us. 

The incomprehensibility of the Deity is so far from being an 
argument against the reality of its existence, as that it is most 
certain on the contrary, that were there nothing incomprehen- 
sible to us, who are but contemptible pieces, and small atoms of 
the universe; were there no other being in the world, but what 
our finite and imperfect understandings could span or fathom, 
and encompass round about, look through and through, have a 
commanding view of, and perfectly conquer and subdue under 
them ; then there could be nothing absolutely and infinitely 
perfect, that is, no God. For though that of Empedocles be not 
true in a literal sense, as it seems to have been taken by Aris- 
totle :9 Taig utv yap yatay, &c. “That by earth we see earth, by 
water water, and by fire fire; and understand every thing by 
something of the same within ourselves :” yet is it certain, that 
every thing is apprehended by some internal congruity in that 
which apprehends, which perhaps was the sense intended by that 
noble philosophic poet. herefore it cannot possibly otherwise 
be, but that the finiteness, scantness, and imperfection of our 
narrow understandings must make them asymmetral, or incom- | 
mensurate, to that which is absolutely and infinitely perfect. 

And nature itself plainly intimates to us, that there is some 
such absolutely perfect Being, which, though not inconceivable, 
yet is incomprehensible to our finite understandings, by certain 
passions which it hath implanted in us, that otherwise would 
want an object to display themselves upon; namely, those of 
devout veneration, adoration, and admiration, together with a 
kind of ecstasy and pleasing horror; which, in the silent language 
of nature, seem to speak thus much to us, that there is some 
object in the world, so much bigger and vaster than our mind 

* De Anima, lib. 1. cap. 2.:p. 8. tom. 2. opp. 
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and thoughts, that it is the very eame to them that the ocean is 
to narrow vessels; so that when they have taken into themselves 
as much as they can thereof by contemplation, and filled up all 
their capacity, there is still an immensity of it left without, which 
cannot enter in for want of room to receive it, and therefore 
must be apprehended after some other strange and more myste- 
rious manner, viz. by their being as it were plunged into it, and 
swallowed up or lost in it..° To conclude, the Deity is indeed 
incomprehensible to our finite and imperfect understandings, but 
not inconceivable; and therefore there is no ground at all for 
this atheistic pretence, to make it a nonentity.' 


10 J, What is here observed by our learned author respecting the testimony of our 
secret passions of the mind to the being of a God, though true, seems not sufficiently 
calculated for refuting the madness of Atheists. For in this method of argumentation 
he begs the question, and takes for granted, that there are in us certain innate ideas, 
and that these are given us by nature with a specific design. If this were conceded 
by those who deny the existence of a Deity, they would contradict themselves, and 
at once confess that existence af God which they disallow. But those who are averse 
to the admission of the divine existence, pertinaciously deny that the case is thus, 
and contend that these passions are the results of opinions and sentiments inculcated 
into us from early infancy. But to draw arguments from premises to which the oppo- 
nents deny all authority, is to act contrary to reason, and to violate the laws of contro- 
versy. II, What he adds respecting the mind of man and the Deity mutually absorbin 
each other, savours of the Platonic school, and is not sufficiently clear for genera 
comprehension. The Platonists, to whose works Dr. Cadworth was much addicted, are 
accustomed, when they treat theologically of the Deity, to use many such forms of 
speech, which, by an appearance of sublimity, strongly affect the mind. But if they 
be more accurately examined, they give rise to such confused ideas that their authors 
seem not to understand their own meaning. Indeed, I think it greatly preferable 
clearly to explain the sensations of one’s own mind, than by figurative expressions of 
this kind to give occasion of error to those who labour under a certain superfertility of 
imagination. 

1 That among the number of those who have thought there was no God, there are 
and have been some who have disputed as foolishly as they are here supposed to do 
by our learned author, I will not deny; but I have myself met with no one expressly 
using this argument against the divine existence, as it is here set forth. There are, 
besides Dr. Cudworth, several respectable and learned men who recount this very argu- 
ment as among the first and principal reasons of the Atheists; to all whom I think it 
rash to refuse confidence. See John Francis Buddeus’ Theses de Atheismo et 
Superstitione, cap. 6. p. 512, and Peter Poiret's Cogitationes Rationales de Deo, 
Anim§, et Malo, lib. 3. cap. 6. But an adherent of that party encountered me a 
few years since, who, as he seemed to himself to be acute, and to excel his associates 
in ability, not only felt the want of many things in the reasonings of his own partizans, 
but also complained, that the defenders of a supreme Deity did not always bring to the 
controversy all the candour that was requisite. He confidently denied that this argu- 
ment, of which we are now speaking, was rightly explained by those who advocate the 
existence of God, and also that there were any, at least of the more intelligent of his 
own persuasion, who made use of it as it is explained by those on our side. He 
granted that no rational person could reason thus: Whatever cannot be in all its parts 
conceived of by our minds is nothing and non-existent ; for that the internal nature of 
innumerable things is unknown to us, the existence of which nevertheless can be 
denied by no one who would not be thought mad. But he said the question ought to 
be stated thus. That is nothing and non-existent, the idea of which is made up of par- 
ticulars that mutually contradict and destroy each other. But the generally received idea 
of God is made up of particulars thus mutually repugnant and contradictory. Infinite 
justice contradicts infinite mercy ; infinite power is directly repugnant to infinite guodness. 
Therefore the antitype of this idea is a nonentity. If this be the true and genuine opinion 
of this profane sect, it can be overturned as easily as Dr. Cudworth has destroyed the other 
argumentation here exposed. For, I. This argument does not refer to God, but only to 
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We come to the third atheistic argumentation: That because 
infinity (which according to theology is included in the idea of 
God, and pervadeth all his attrybutes) is utterly inconceivable, 
the Deity itself is therefore an impossibility, and nonentity. To 
this sense sound sundry passages of a modern writer: as, 
“ Whatsoever we know, we learn from our phantasms; but 
there is no phantasm of infinite, and therefore no knowledge or 
conception of it.” Again,’ “ Whatsoever we imagine is finite, 


that idea of God which exists in most men’s minds. For if there be any force at all 
in it, it will only amount to this: that so great is the depravity of human nature, that 
it has thoughts of God widely different from what are accordant with reason. From 
which indeed it would follow, if the premises were correct, that God is not such a 
being as most men imagine him to be. But those who think that it can also hence be 
inferred that there is no God, argue as ridiculously as if it were to be contended that 
there is no country of Abyssinia, or no emperor of the Abyasinians, because only very 
few formerly had true and correct ideas of that country and emperor. The errors 
of mankind respecting certain things neither destroy the things themselves, nor the 
truth of them ; and therefore it does not follow, even if all mankind laboured under 
the grossest error respecting God, that this universal error would cause the Deity to 
be nonexistent. II. I do not understand in what way those who follow this method of 
reasoning, can prove that the idea of God is made up of conflicting and entirely 
irrelevant particulars. It is necessary that those who conclude that any two things 
are mutually repugnant, should have a perfect knowledge and clear view of the nature 
of both. No one could determine a triangle and a square to be reciprocally incon- 
sistent with each other, unless he were acquainted with both figures. But we confess 
that all the attributes of Deity are infinite ; that is, that the amplitude and greatness 
of the divine powers and perfections far exceed the grasp of our understanding. Where- 
fore Atheists, if they wished to show that the attributes ascribed by us to God are 
mutually repugnant, and that therefore the very idea of God is a nullity, should 
either affirm as an axiom that there is nothing boundless and infinite, or assert for 
themselves a power of declaring a repugnancy and discord between things that are 
incomprehensible. If they prefer the former of these alternatives, they turn’ their own 
arms against themselves ; since, take which way they will, they cannot dispense with 
something infinite in explaining the causes and origins of things ; if they prefer the 
latter, they show themselves worthy of being classed among the veriest tiros in logic. 

* These are the words of Hobbes in his Physics, part 4. cap. 26. p. 204. Dr. Cud- 
worth has made two omissions, First, after the words, “ phantasm of infinite,” he 
has left out the words, “ either in magnitude or in time ;” and secondly, he has 
omitted after “‘ conception of it,” the words, “ for neither man nor any other 
being, excepting what is itself infinite, can have any conception of the infinite.” 
In order that the meaning of this writer may be rendered clearer to every reader, 
ha thought it best to quote the entire passage of which Dr. Cudworth merely gives 

e sense. . 

> Hobbes’s Leviathan, part 1. cap. 3. p. 12. Dr. Cudworth again extracts only a sum- 
mary of Hobbes’s words; but I have preferred to give the passageentire. ‘ Whatever 
we imagine is finite. There is therefore no idea or conception that can arise from this 
word ‘ infinite.” The human mind cannot comprehend the idea of infinite magnitude, 
nor can it conceive of infinite swiftness, infinite force, infinite time, or infinite power. 
When we say that any thing is infinite, we merely mean that we cannot conceive of its 
bounds or limits: and can have no other idea than that of our own incapacity. 
Therefore the name of God is not used that we may conceive of him (for he is incom- 
prehensible, and his greatness and power inconceivable) but that we may honour 
him.” In order fully to understand the author’s meaning, these passages should be 
compared with the 15th chapter of his book De Cive, where he speaks of “ the king- 
dom of God in nature,” and im sect. 14. p. 117, among other things he thus speaks : 
** Though the word ‘ infinite’ signifies a conception of the mind, yet it does not follow 
that we have any conception of an infinite being. For when we say that any thing is 
infinite we do not intend any quality in the thing itself, but a want of power in our 
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and therefore there is no conception or idea of that which we 
call infinite. No man can have in his mind an image of infinite 
time, or of infinite power. Wherefore the name of God is used 
not to make us conceive him, but only that we may honour him.” 
The true meaning whereof (as may be plainly gathered from 
other passages of the same writer) is thus to be interpreted; 
that there is nothing of philosophic truth and reality in the idea 
or attributes of Got ; nor any other sense in those words, bat 
only to signify the veneration and astonishment of men’s own 
confounded minds. And accordingly the word infinite is declared 
to signify nothing at all in that which is so called (there being 
no such thing really existing), but only the inability of men’s 
own minds, together with their rustic astonishment and admi- 
ration. Wherefore when the same writer* determines that God 
must not be said to be finite, this being no good courtship nor 
compliment ; and yet the word infinite signifieth “ nothing” in 
the thing itself, nor hath any conception at all answering to it ; 
he either does plainly abuse his reader, or else he leaves him to 
make up this conclusion, that since God is neither finite nor 
infinite, he is an unconceivable nothing.” In like manner, 


own minds ; as if we should say that we know not whether it has limits or where. 
Nor can it be reverently said of God, that we have an idea of him in our minds ; for 
an idea is our conception, and there is no conception of any thing but what is finite.” 
See also Element. Philos. sect. 1. or Physics, cap. 26. p. 204. 

* There can be no doubt that our author here refers to that passage of Hobbes 
which is to be found in his book De Cive, cap. 15. sect. 14. p. 117. Hobbes is there 
refuting, in the first place, those who say that ‘‘the universe is God;’’ who, he affirms, 
deny that God is the first cause of the world, and therefore actually deny his existence. 
He also refutes those who assert the world to be eternal, or who deny the providence 
of God. He then proceeds thus: “ Moreover in those attributes which signify great- 
ness and power, any thing signifying finitude or limitation is far from being a mark of 
veneration. For we do not properly honour God if we attribute to him less power or 
greatness than it is possible for us to de. But all finite degrees are less than is 
possible for us to attribute to him ; for it is always easy for us to assign and attribute 
to him more than any given finite quantity. Therefore shape is not attributed to God; 
for all shapes are finite ; nor can he be said to be conceived or comprehended by the 
imagination of any faculty of our minds; for whatever we conceive of is finite.” 
See also Hobbes’s Leviathan, cap. 31. p-170. wherein he expresses the same opinion. 

5 So several other learned and able men besides Dr. Cudworth have interpreted Hobbes's 
meaning, and make no doubt but that the whole of his philosophy tends to the highest 
impiety towards God. But though I feel certain that this writer was opposed to reli- 
gion, yet I think it more cautious, and more worthy of a wise man, to Jeave all decisive 
judgment on his motives to him who alone searches the recesses of our hearts, and only 
to judge of his intentions from his words. It is unworthy, I will not deny, of any one 
zealous for the honour of God and of religion, to make apologies for those who in 
many ways plainly show that they are not so much concerned for religion and for God; 
but nothing is further from propriety and justice than to interpret any author’s words, 
which are susceptible of a favourable construction, in the worst possible sense, for no 
other reason than that he who indited them betrays in other passages a mind tainted 
with profane opinions. If, therefore, we only regard Hobbes‘s words, and dismiss all 
suspicious feelings, I think we shall find he has said nothing but what may be favourably 
understood, and what has becn said by many others who have incurred no accusation 
for irreligion. First of all, he does not affirm that the word énfinite has no power or 
signification whatever ; but he only maintains that we have no conception of infinitude, 
or that our minds are unable to conceive of the bounds and limits of those things 
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another learned well-willer® to atheism declareth, that he who 
calleth any thing infinite, doth but rei quam non capit, attribuere 
nomen, quod non intelligit, “attribute an unintelligible name 


which we call infinite, He confesses, therefore, that the word infinite possesses a certain 
power, and signifies that our minds cannot comprehend the limits of that existence to 
which it is applied. Nor does he therefore assert the attributes and perfections assigned 
to God to be mere words and names. On the contrary, he plainly enough declares, 
that when we ascribe infinite power and other attributes to God, we are sufficiently 
acquainted with the fact itself, but do not understand the measure or limit of what we 
term power, &c. I know that many, and among them that venerable and now 
sainted man, John Francis Buddeus, in his Theses de Atheismo et Superstitione, cap. 5. 
p- 515. have found fault with Hobbes because he denies a positive conception of the 
infinite, and allows only a negative one. ‘“ What Hobbes asserts,” says he, “ is 
therefore most false; that the word infinite only signifies that we cannot conceive the 
limits of what isso called. For he erroneously passes over what is positive in the idea 
‘ of an infinite being, and allows only of what is negative.” How this should be under- 
stood he explains just before in these words: ‘* For first of all we conceive of a certain 
supreme degree of perfection: then we confess that this perfection is so great that we 
cannot reach its bounds and limits.” The fault of Hobbes is therefore determined by 
this great man to consist in his not having a mental conception of the highest degree of 
perfection when he says that God and his perfections are infinite. To me it seems 
quite otherwise, nor do I think that there is any real difference in this matter between 
Hobbes and this worthy man himself, if I properly understand the meaning of each. 
For Hobbes, as appears from his own words, when he speaks of infinite power, swift- 
ness, or strength, first of all has a mental conception of the highest degree of per- 
fection, that is the highest degree of power, strength, or swiftness, But at the same 
time he denies that he can understand how far the limits of this highest degree of power 
may extend. He confesses that when wespeak in this way we can conceive of the 
nature of the thing itself to which infinity is ascribed, but that the limits or measure of 
it are not understood by us. If Hobbes had said that when we call any thing infinite 
we mean that we cannot attain to its limits, and yet at the same time had been of 
opinion that we have no plain positive conception of the thing or being that we call 
infinite, he would have spoken in a manner worse than foolish or idiotic ; for he would 
have affirmed that we cannot reach the boundaries and limits of a thing that is nothing 
and non-existent ; a more irrational supposition than which it is impossible to con- 
ceive of. I do not lay any stress on this further consideration—that this worthy author 
seems to me to speak less to the point than the case requires, when he says that “ when 
we call any thing infinite we confess we cannot attain to its limits.” This is the very 
opinion of Hobbes which this great man rejects. Though we do indeed use the word 
infinile in this sense respecting some things, yet when we apply it to the Deity and the 
divine perfections we not only mean that we cannot reach the limits of God and his 
attributes, but we also declare that God and his attributes have no bound or limits. I 
do not say this for the sake of opposiug, but only of explaining the opinion of this late 
author, which I feel certain was in itself correct. From these considerations it is 
therefore plain, that if in other respects the English philosopher had reasoned correctly 
respecting God and religion, his sentiments respecting infinity would have left his friends 
sufficient room for his defence. It is also evident, that neither did Hobbes contradict 
himeelf when in one place he denied the propriety of calling the Deity finite, and in 
another determined that being to be infinite, to the limits of which we are not able to 
attain ; nor is there any sufficient reason to conclude positively that by his dissertation 
on infinity he wished to induce others to helieve in the non-existence of God. For if 
it be the duty of a wise man always to take care not to be led to accuse others on mere 
suspicions, it is of the greatest importance to pay attention to this when he brings any 
one into question respecting atheism, than which there can be no weightier crime, no 
fault more disgraceful to a rational human being. 

By the way, I know not how it has happened that very acute authors, who have so 


* Who this was I have not, with all my pains, been able to discover; so that 1 


Pagina tell whether he is here justly accused, or whether any defence can be made 
or him. 
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to a thing inconceivable ; because all conception is finite, and it 
is impossible to conceive any thing that hath no bounds or hmits. 
But that which is mistaken for infinite, is nothing but a con- 
fused chaos of the mind, or an unshapen embryo of thought; 
when men going on further and further, and making a continual 
progress, without seeing any end before them, being at length 
quite weary and tired out with this their endless journey, they 
sit down, and call the thing by this hard and unintelligible name, 
infinite.” And from hence does he also infer, that because we 
can have no idea of infinite, as to signify any thing in that 
which is so called; we therefore cannot possibly have germanam 
ideam Dei, “ any true and genuine idea or notion of God.” Of 
which they who understand the language of Atheists, know very 
well the meaning to be this: that there is indeed no such thing, 
or that he is a nonentity. 

Now since this exception against the idea of God, and conse- 
quently his existence, is made by our modern and neoteric 
Atheists ; we shall, in the first place, show, how contradictious 
they are herein to their predecessors, the old philosophic Atheists ; 
and consequently how inconsistent and disagreeing Atheists in 
several ages have been with one another. For whereas these 
modern Atheists would have this thought a sufficient confutation 
of a Deity, that there can be nothing infinite; it is certain, that 
the ancient philosophic Atheists were so far from being of this 


strenuously and ingeniously disputed with this philosopher, have not observed in his 
sentiments respecting the nature of infinity another latent error, which, though it does 
not lead to the denial of a Deity, is yet very derogatory to his supreme perfection. 
When we say that God and his attributes are infinite, we mean that in reality they 
have no bounds or limits, no limitation whatever. But with Hobbes the word injinite 
only means that being whose limits the human mind cannot conceive of or attain to. 
In philosophical language we attribute to God and the divine perfections an adsolute 
infinitude, but Hobbes seems to acknowledge in the supreme Deity nothing but a 
relative infinitude. Thus it appears that God and his attributes are called by Hobbes 
infinite only because our weak minds cannot comprehend their extent, or discern their 
bounds and limits. Therefore in his definition of infinity, and determination that God 
is infinite, he tacitly insinuates that there is nothing properly infinite, but that whatever 
is called infinite is so termed only because it is infinite relatively. to our understanding, 
or because neither our reason nor our imagination can reach its limits. For though 
the limits of any thing may escape the penetration of our minds, yet this does not 
prevent it from having limits and being finite. Certainly the general tenor of Hobbes’s 
writings, in reference to the Deity, leads us to believe that the supreme Being which he 
imagined was finite, and that all the properties of that Being were in his view circum- 
scribed by bounds and limitations. For he plainly says as much when he speaks thus 
of infinitude: ‘“‘ When we say that any thing is infinite, we do not mean any property 
in the thing ilself, (that is, if I mistake not, we do not assert that that thing has really 
no bounds), but only point out a deficiency in our own minds (that is, we confess we 
cannot reach the limits of that thing); as though we should say we know not whether 
or where it terminates.” De Cive, cap. 15. sect. 14. p.117. He who in calling God 
infinite simply means by this expression that “ he knows not whether or where God 
terminates,” certainly does not assert that God is actually unconfined by bounds or 
. limits, or that his.power, wisdom, and other perfections are entirely unlimited ; but 
merely informg others that though it is possible God may be finite, yet he himself 
knows not how far his limits may extend. 
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reuasion, that some of them, as Anaximander expressly, made 
Azeipoy, or “ infinite,” the “principle” of all things; that 1s, 
‘‘ infinitely extended and eternal matter, devoid of all life and 
understanding.” For though Melissus’ “Arepoyr, or “ infinite,” 
which he made the first principle, was a most perfect being, 
eminently containing all things (as hath been already showed) 
and therefore the true Deity; Anaximander’s “Arepov, or 
“ infinite,” yet however called O¢iov, or divine by him (it being 
the only divinity which he acknowledged) was noting but sense- 
less matter, an atheistic Infinite. erefore both Theists and 
Atheists in those former times did very well agree together in 
this one point, that there was something or other infinite, as the 
first principle of all things; either infinite mind or infinite 
matter; though this latter atheistic infinity of extended matter 
be indeed repugnant to conception (as shall be proved afterwards) 
there being no true infinite, but a perfect Being, or the holy 
Trinity. Furthermore, not only Anaximander, but also, after 
him, Democritus and Epicurus, and many others of that athe- 
istic gang, heretofore asserted likewise a numerical infinity of 
worlds,-and therefore much more than an infinity of atoms, or 
particles of matter. And though this numerical infinity of 
theirs were also inconceivable and impossible; yet does it suffi- 
ciently appear from hence, that these ancient philosophic Atheists 
were so far from being abhorrent from infinity, as a thing im- 

ssible, and a nonentity, that they were on the contrary very 
ond thereof; and therefore never went about to disprove a 
Deity after this manner, because there can be nothing infinite.’ 


7 If indeed any Atheist in his senses ever argued in this manner; which however I 
greatly doubt. Unless I am very much mistaken, there is not so great a difference respect- 
ing tnfinify between ancient and modern Atheists as our learned author seeme to think. 
All who formerly denied the existence of God, yet admitted the existence of something 
infinite, although in different ways ; nor can their modern followers, unless they wish to 
be considered mad, do otherwise than grant, in some way or other, something to be 
infinite. No individual of this party was ever so stupid and foolish as to dare to deny 
that something, of whatever kind, has existed from all eternity. For whoever should 
go so far as this, as our learned author himself shows a little farther on, would offend 
more grievously than even schoolboys against the first rudiments of reasoning ; and 
would affirm that this world produced itself out of nothing; than which it is impossible 
to imagine any thing more abeurd. Therefore all Atheists will admit of something 
infinite in duration and time, nor do any of them deny all infinity. As regards 
Hobbes in particular, against whom our author principally disputes, so far is he from 
denying all infinity, that he not only teaches that time and space are’ unlimited, but 
also adopts the same opinion respecting unlimited time as Dr. Cudworth himself; that it 
is destitute of all succession, nor can be divided in any way into parts; which seems to 
me much the same as if he had said with the schoolmen, that “ eternity is all duration 
existing at once.” To quote his own words, Element. Philos. part 2. cap.7. p 58. 
“ Respecting unlimited space and time it cannot be said that they are wholes or units. 
Not wholes, for they cannot be made up of any number of parts; forany number of finite 
parts whatever, taken together, will only make a finite whole. Not units, for a unit is 
so called only as compared to something else; but two infinite spaces or two infinite 
times cannot be supposed to exist.” The learned Doctor seems therefore, I think, to 
have given a little more scope than was necessary to his hatred of this profane und 
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But, in the next place, we shall make it manifest, that these 
modern Atheists do no less contradict plain reason and their very 
selves also, than they do their predecessors in that impiety, when 
they thus go about to disprove the existence of a God, because 
there can be nothing infinite, neither in duration, nor in power, 
nor in any other regard. For first, though it should be doubted 
whether there be a God or no, yet must it needs be acknowledged 
to be as indubitable, as any thing in all geometry, that there 
was something or other infinite in duration, or eternal, without 
beginning: because, if there had been once nothing at all, there 
could never have been any thing, that common notion, or prin- 
ciple of reason, having here an irresistible force, that nothing 
could ever come from nothing. Now, if there were never 
nothing, but always something, then must there of necessity be 
something infinite in duration, and eternal without beginning. 
Wherefore it cannot be accounted less than extreme sottishness 
and stupidity of mind in these modern Atheists, thus to impugn 
a Deity from the impossibility of infinite duration without 
beginning. But in the next place, we must confess it seems to 
us hardly conceivable, that any Atheist whatsoever could possibly 
be so prodigiously sottish, or 80 monstrously infatuated, as reall 
to think, that once there was nothing at all, but that afterw 
senseless matter happened (nobody knows how) to come into 
being, from whence all other things were derived. According 
to which hypothesis it would follow also, that matters might as 
well some time or other happen again to cease to be, and so all 
things vanish into nothing. To conclude therefore, these Atheists 
must of necessity be galley of one or other of these two things ; 
either of extreme sottishness and stupidity, in acknowledging 
neither God, nor matter, nor any thing, to have existed infinitely 
from eternity without beginning; or else, if they do acknowledge 
the pre-eternity of matter, or its infinite past-duration without 
beginning, then, of the most notorious impudence, in making 
that an argument against the existence of a God, which them- 
selves acknowledge to matter.® 

Nevertheless, we shall here readily comply with these modern 
Atheists thus far, as to grant them these two following things: 


wicked herd, when he asserts that they deny all infinity, and thence argue against the 
existence of God, because there can be nothing infinite. But, nevertheless, almost all 
who have undertaken in modern times to enumerate or confute the arguments of 
Atheists against a Deity, have in this particular followed him. Thus the authority of 
one great man is often the occasion of errorto many. Yet at the same time Dr. Cudworth 
has on this occasion given so many excellent and learned observations, that this ought 
to be reckoned among his minor faults, into which he was perhaps led by the ardour of 
disputation. 

* But our learned author might as well have omitted the whole of this discussion, since 
no Atheist ever denied the existence of something from all eternity. If any of them 
even let drop aught at all resembling this, he indeed must either have been crazy or 
entirely ignorant and foolish. | 
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First, That we can have no proper and genuine phantasm of 
any Infinite whatsoever, because we never had corporeal sense 
of any, neither of infinite number, nor of infinite magnitude, 
and therefore much less of infinite time or duration, and of 
infinite power; these two latter things, time and power, them- 
selves not falling under corporeal sense. Secondly, That as we 
have no phantasm of any infinite, so neither is infinity fully 
comprehensible by our human understandings, that are but 
finite. But since it is certain, even to mathematical evidence, 
that there was something infinite in duration, or without begin- 
ning, insomuch that no intelligent Atheist, upon mature consi- 
deration, will ever venture to contradict it; we shall from hence 
extort from these Atheists an acknowledgment of the falseness 
of these two theorems of theirs, that whatsoever we have no 
phantasm or sensible idea of, as also whatsoever is not fully com- 
prehensible by us, is therefore a pure nonentity or nothing ; and 
enforce them to confess, that there is something really existing 
in nature, which we have neither any phantasm of, nor yet can 
fully comprehend with our imperfect understandings. 

Nay, we will yet go further in compliance with them, and 
acknowledge likewise, that as for those infinities of number, of 
corporeal magnitude, and of time or successive duration, we have 
not only no phantasm, nor full intellectual comprehension of 
them, but also no manner of intelligible idea, notion, or con- 
ception. For though it be true, that number be somewhere said 
by Aristotle? to be infinite, yet was his meaning there only in 
such a negative sense as this, that we can never possibly come to 
an end thereof by addition, but may in our mains, still add num- 
ber to number infinitely ; which is all one as if he should indeed 
have affirmed, that there can be no number actually and posi- 
tively infinite, according to Aristotle’s own definition of Infinite, 
elsewhere given,!° namely, that to which nothing can be added ; | 
no number being ever so great, but that one or more may still 
be added to it. And as ter can be no imfinite number, so 
neither can there be any infinity of corporeal magnitude; not 
only because if there were, the parts thereof must needs be 
infinite in number, but also because, as no number can be so 
great, but that more may be added to it; so neither can any 
body or magnitude be ever so vast, but that more body or mag- 
nitude se supposed still further and further; this addition 
of finites never making up infinite. Indeed infinite space, 
beyond the finite world, is a thing which hath been much talked 


® Metaphys. lib. 11. cap. 11. p. 434, tom. 4. opp. et Phys. Auscultat. lib. 3, cap. 5. 
p. 486. tom. 1. opp. et cap. 8. p. 491. 

1° Phys. Auscultat. lib, 3. cap. 9. p. 492. tom. 1. opp. Ob ydp ob} pndty Fu, 
GAN’ od cei re Ew tori, rovro drepéy tore, ‘‘ For not that which hath nothing 
beyond, but that which has always something beyond, is infinite.” 
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of; and it is by some supposed to be infinite body, but by others 
to be an incorporeal infinite ; through whose actual distance not, 
withstanding (mensurable by poles and miles) this finite world 
might roll and tumble infinitely. But as we conceive, all that 
can be demonstrated here is no more than this, that how vast 
soever the finite world should be, yet is there a possibility of 
more and more magnitude and body still to be added to it, 
further and further, by divine power, infinitely; or that the 
world could never be made so great, no not by God himself, as 
that his own omnipotence could not make it yet greater.’ Which 
potential infinity, or indefinite increaseableness of corporeal mag- 
nitude, seems to have been mistaken for an actual infinity of 
space. Whereas, for this very reason, because more could be 
added to the magnitude of the corporeal world infinitely, or 
without end, therefore is it impossible, that it should ever be 
positively and actually infinite; that is, such as to which nothing 
more can possibly be added. Wherefore we conclude concerning 
corporeal magnitude, as we did before of number, that there can 
be no absolute and actual infinity thereof; and that how much 
vaster soever the world may be, than according to the suppo- 
sition of vulgar astronomers, who make the starry sphere the 
utmost wall thereof; yet is it not absolutely infinite, such as 
really hath no bounds or limits at all, nor to which nothing more 
could, by divine power, be added. Lastly, We affirm, likewise, 
concerning time, or successive duration, that there can be no 
infinity of that neither, no temporal eternity without beginning : 
and that not only because there would then be an actual infinity, 
and more than an infinity of number; but also because, upon 
this supposition, there would always have been an infinity of 
time past, and consequently an infinity of time past which was 
never present. Whereas all the moments of past time must 
needs have been once present; and if so, then all of them, at 
least save one, future too; from whence it will follow, that there 
was a first moment, or beginning of time. And thus does 
reason conclude, neither the world, nor time itself, to have been 
infinite in their past duration, nor eternal without beginning.? 
Here will the Atheist think presently, he hath got a great 
advantage to disprove the existence of a God: Nonne, qui xter- 


1 Our author here touches on a most subtle question, which, like all other philoso- 
phical disputations concerning infinity, is surrounded by innumerable difficulties: 
whether God, possessing infinite power, can create un infinite magnitude. We shail 
give our own opinion on this and similar questions by and by, when we come to the 
end of the whole discussion on infinitude. 

* All this seems to differ widely from the opinions respecting infinity commonly 
received among philosophers Whercfore Dr. Cudworth has lately incurred the censure of 
of the learned Le Clerc, whose stricture on this discussion respecting the nature of 
infinity may be seen in the Bibliothéque Choisie, tom. 5. p. 48. &c. 1 will hereafter, 
if I can, explain clearly what I consider to be the most correct view of this very diffi- 
cult and very obscure question. 
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nitatem mundi sic tollunt, efdem opera etiam mundi conditoris 
sternitatem tollunt? ‘ Do not they who thus destroy the eter- 
nity of the world, at the same time destroy also the pictea fe 
the Creator? For if time itself were not eternal, then how 
could the Deity, or any thing, be so?” the Atheist securely 
taking it for granted, that God himself could not be otherwise 
eternal, than by a successive flux of infinite time; but we say 
that this will, on the con , afford us a plain demonstration 
of the existence of a Deity. For since the world and time itself 
were not infinite in their past duration, but had a beginning, 
therefore were they both certainly made together by some other 
being, who is, in order of nature, senior to time, and so without 
time, before time; he being above that successive flux, and com- 
prehending in the stability and immutable perfection of his own . 
being, his yesterday, and to-day, and for ever. Or thus: some- 
thing was of necessity infinite in duration, and without begin- 
ning; but neither the world, nor motion, nor time, that is, no 
successive being was such; therefore is there something else, 
whose being and duration is not successive and flowing, but 
permanent, to whom this infinity belongeth. The Atheists here 
can only smile, or make faces, and show their little wit in quib- 
bling upon nunc-stans, or a “standing now” of eternity; as if 
that standing eternity of the Deity (which with so much reason 
hath been contended for by the ancient genuine Theists) were 
nothing but a pitiful small moment of time standing still, and as 
if the duration of all beings whatsoever must needs be like our 
own; whereas the duration of every thing must, of necessity, be 
agreeable to its nature: and therefore, as that whose imperfect 
nature is ever flowing like a river, and consists in continual 
motion and changes one after another, must needs have accord- 
ingly a successive and flowing duration, sliding perpetually from 
present into past, and always posting on towards the future, 
expecting something of itaelf. whieh is not yet in being, but to 
come; so must that, whose perfect nature is essentially immut- 
able, and always the same, and necessarily existent, have a per- 
manent duration, never losing any thing of itself once present, as 
sliding away from it, nor yet running forwards to meet some- 
thing of itself before, which is not yet in being; and it is as 
contradictious for it ever to have begun, as ever to cease to be.? 


9 This dispute, respecting the eternity of God, whether it be immutable and free 
from all succession, or whether it includes in itself difference of time, is one of those 
questions which are attended with great difficulty. Most modern theologians agree 
with Dr. Cudworth, and follow the whole school of the Platonista, and the most renowned 
of the fathers, But since eternity is a thing far beyond all comprehension or under- 
standing, it is not wonderful that there should be some, and those not of the lowest 
class of mankind, nor yet hostile to the divine perfections, who deny that they can 
understand this notion of eternity. I shall have presently, I dare say, an opportunity 
of saying something on this point. 
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Now whereas the modern Atheists pretend to have proved 
that there is nothing infinite, neither in duration nor otherwise, 
and consequently no Deity, merely because we have no sense 
nor phantasm of Infinite, nor can fully comprehend the same; 
and therefore will needs conclude, that the words infinite and 
eternal signify nothing in the thing itself, but either men’s own 
ignorance and inability to conceive when, or whether, that which 
is called eternal ; together with the confounded nonsense 
of their astonished minds, and their stupid veneration of that 
which their own fear and fancy has raised up as a bugbear to 
themselves ; or else the progress of their thoughts further and 
further backward indefinitely (though they plainly confute them- 
eelves in all this, by sometimes acknowledging matter and motion 
infinite and eternal, which argues either their extreme sottish- 
ness or impudence):‘ we have showed, with mathematical evi- 
dence and certainty, that there is really something infinite in 
duration, or eternal; by which therefore cannot be meant men’s 
own ignorance, or the confounded nonsense of their devotion, 
nor yet the idle progress of their minds further and further inde- 
finitely, which never reaches infinite, but a reality in the thing 
itself, namely this, that it never was not, nor had any beginning. 


Moreover, having demonstrated concerning this mfinity and eter- . 


nity, without beginning, that it cannot possibly belong to any 
successive being, we confidently conclude against these Atheists 


* Unless I am mistaken, this very observation of our author, that Atheists often 
treat of the eternity of matter and motion, might have led him to reflect that none of 
that sect were ever so stupid and foolish as to deny all infinity and affirm that there 
was no God because there is nothing infinite. ere exists, I am aware, not unfre- 
quently in the minds of those who take upon themselves to contend with God himself, 
an incredible degree of ignorance, which leads them to confound black and white, and 
mingle together things most widely different. But I can scarcely persuade myself 
that any one who hed not entirely renounced the use of his understanding, ever 
attained to such a pitch of folly as himself to oppose and overthrow the very fonnda- 
tions of his own opinions. To give one example out of many, nothing is held more 
sacred among the sect of Atheists than this axiom: “ Out of nothing, nothing is pro- 
duced.” But if there is nothing infinite, this maxim, in whatever way it be understood, 
will be altogether puerile and absurd. But nevertheless, let us suppose that any one 
so far forgot himself as to deny the Divine existence by such an argument as this: 
* Nothing is infinite; therefore there is no God ;” what shall we reply to him? Will 
8 long disputation be necessary in order to convince him of the existence of something 
infinite? I can scarcely think so. For whoever can so far impose upon his own 
mhind as to reject all infinity,-could also easily persuade himself that all arguments 
urged against him were merely captious and sophistical, The more subtlely we might 
reason against him, the more cautious he would become, and the more uniformly sus- 
gaa of unfairness. We will therefore take a shorter way, as I think, by which, if 

have any sense left, we may silence him and convict him of folly. Let there be 
nothing infinite. We will not deny it. Whatthen? Is there no God? Nonsense! 
As if that of which men form a wrong idea must necessarily be nonexistent. . The 
argument would be tolerable if it were stated thus: Nothing is infinite; therefore the 
Being we call God ia not infinite. But he who thus reasons: There is no God, because 
nothing is infinite, argues as accurately and as ‘much to the point, as one who should 
reason in this way: There is no such devil as is represented by painters; therefore 
there is no devil at all. > ; 
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also, that it was not matter and motion, or this mundane system, 
but a perfect immutable nature, of a permanent duration (that is, 
a God) tq whom it belonged. To sum up all, therefore, we say, 
that infinite and eternal are not words that signify nothing in 
the thing itself, nor mere attributes of honour, compliment, and 
flattery, that is, of devout and religioys nonsense, error, and 
falsehood; but attributes belonging to the Deity, and to that 
alone, of the most philosophic truth and reality. And though 
we, being finite, have no full comprehension and adequate under- 
standing of this infinity and eternity (as not of the Deity) yet 
can we not be without some notion, conception and apprehension 
thereof, so long as we can thus demonstrate concerning it, that 
it belongs to something, and yet to nothing neither but a perfect 
immutable nature. But the notion of this infinite eternity will 
be yet further cleared in the following explanation and vindica- 
tion of infinite power. 

. For the Atheists principally quarrel with infinite power, or 
omnipotence, and pretend, in ike manner, this to be utterly 
inconceivable and impossible, and subjected in nothing. Thus a 
modern atheistic writer> concludes, that since “no man can con- 


5 It belongs to considerate and impartial judges to decide whether our author has 
here correctly expressed Hobbes’ mind and meaning, or has allowed himself to be 
carried away by the heat of controversy. I will quote that philosopher’s own words, 
on which Dr. Cudworth no doubt had his eye, out of the Leviathan, c. 3. p. 12. “The 
human mind cannot comprehend the idea of infinite magnitude, nor can it conceive of 
infinite swiftness, infinite force, infinite time, or infinite power. Therefore the name 
of God is not used that we may conceive him (for he is incomprehensible, and his 
greatness and power inconceivable) but that we may honour him.” A little after he 
thus proceeds: “ No one can conceive anything excepting as in some place, indeed 
with some finite magnitude, and divisible mto parts; nor can any thing be altogether in 
one place and altogether in another at the same time. For none of these suppositions 
have ever taken place, or can possibly occur in sensation; but they are unmeaning 
expressions, made use of on the authority of certain erring philosophers and fallacious 
schoolmen.” Dr. Cudworth seems to have been of opinion that these last words of Hobbes’ 
have reference also to “infinite power;” and that therefore the phrase “ infinite power” 
is enumerated by him as being among “ unmeaning expressions.” And into this 
opinion he has drawn after him the sabes ie who in his Theses de 
Atheismo et Superstitione, chap. 5. P 516. plainly writes that ‘infinite duration 
and infinite power are reckoned by Hobbes among unmeaning expressions,” But 
— to insist on what I have already stated) Hobbes is sufficiently vindicated by 
the context and current of the discourse, from which it incontrovertibly appears that 
he only says that those use “ unmeaning expressions” who say that “ any thing can be 
altogether in one place and al er in another at the same time,” or who profess 
that they can ‘conceive something which is in no place, and endued with no finite 
magnitude.” He does not therefore say that “infinite power” is an unmeaning 
phrase, but only ranks the language of those who say that they can conceive of and 
mentally comprehend infinite magnitude, or affirm that a thing can be in several 
ai at the same time, among expressions that have nothing in them but sound. 

or if Hobbes’ opinion were such as is here attributed to him by Dr. Cudworth, and the 
divine omnipotence were entirely rejected by him, he would contradict himeelf, since 
in another he assigna to omnipotence the second place among the divine 
attributes. For in the Leviathan, chap. 31. p. 170. he speaks thus: “ Among the 
attributes which by the light of nature we know to belong to God, the first is existence, 
the second is omnipotence, in that he is the maker and ruler of all things. Those 
therefore who say that the world is eternal do not honour God as much as is possible, 
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ceive infinite power, this is also but an attribute of honour, 
which the confounded nonsense of astonished minds bestows 
upon the object of their devotion, without any philosophic truth 
and reality.” And here have our modern Atheists indeed the 
aria and agreement of the ancient philosophic Atheists also 
with them, who, as appears from the verses before cited out of 
Lucretius, concerned themselves in nothing more than asserting 
all power to be finite, and omnipotence, or infinite power, to be- 
long to nothing. 

“First, therefore, it is here observable, that this omnipotence, 
or infinite power, asserted by Theists, has been somnpuly: either 
ignorantly mistaken, or wilfully misrepresented by these 
‘Atheists, out of design to make it seem impossible and ridiculous, 
-as if by it were meant a power of producing and doing any thing 
whatsoever, without exception, though never so contradictious ; 
as a late atheistic person,’ seeming to assert this divine emnipo- 
tence and infinite power, really and designedly, notwithstanding, 
abused the same, with this sceptic irony, “That God, by his 


omnipotence, or infinite power, could turn this tree into a syllo- 
ism.” Children indeed have sometimes such childish apprehen- 
sions of the divine omnipotence; and Ren. Cartesius? (though 


nor do they who deny that he takes care of human affairs. Thirdly,” he proceeds, 
* those do not give all possible honour who say that he is finite, for what is finite 
is capable of addition,” &c. It may perhaps be said, that this was written to save 
appearances, and to entrap his readers; but to this I would answer, that none but God 
could positively know whether this were the case or not. We must estimate a man’s 
meaning by his words; God alone can tell whether his mind and his words correspond. 

6 Who this is I can by no means find out. That similar things have been said by 
some who despise God and religion, I am not unaware. 

7 Vide Respons, ad Objectiones sextas, sect. 6. p. 160. edit. Amstel. 1685. 4to. 
The passage runs thus: “It is inconsistent to suppose that the will of God was 
not from eternity indifferent towards all things that ever have or ever will take place ; 
for nothing good or true, nothing to be believed, done, or passed over, can be imagined, 
the idea of which was in the Divine intellect before his will determined to make it 
such as it is. Nor do I here speak of priority of time, but that it was not prior in order 
even, or by nature, or by consecutive reasoning, as we say, in such a way as that any 
idea of goodness should impel God to choose one thing rather than another. Aa, for 
example, he did not will to create the world in time because it would be better so than 
if he had created it from eternity; nor did he will that the three angles of a triangle 
should be equal to two right angles because he knew it could not possibly be otherwise. 
But, on the contrary, because he willed to create the world in time, therefore it is 
better than if it had been created from eternity; and because he willed that the three 
angles of a triangle should be necessarily equal to two right angles, therefore this is 
now true, and cannot be otherwise; and so on of other things.” A little after, sect. 8. 
p. 163. he adds as follows: “ Nor is there any need to inquire how God from eternity 
could have made it true that twice four should not be eight, &c.; for I confess that 
this cannot be understood by us.” See also his Epistles, vol. 1, ep. 110. p. 351. and 
ep. 115. p. 372; and vol. 2. ep. 6. p. 21. ed. Amsterdam, 1682. 4to. Some think that 
Des Cartes embraced this sentiment, lest he should seem by his opinions to deny what 
the Romanists call “ transubstantiation.” See Le Clerc’s Ontologia, chap. 4. sect. 8. 
p- 351. and chap. 14. sect. 11. p. 406. Nor are they, I think, far wrong in this sup- 
position. Nevertheleas some learned men have remarked, in order to save this great 
man’s credit, that Des Cartes has in other places reasoned more correctly, as in the 
fifth of his Metaphysical Meditations, p. 31. where he clearly declares that “the 
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otherwise an acute philosopher) was here no less childish, in 
affirming, that all things whatsoever, even the natures of good 
and evil, and all truth and falsehood, do so depend upon the ar- 
bitrary will and power of God, as that, if he had pleased, twice 
two should not have been four, nor the three angles of a plain 
triangle equal to two right ones, and the like; he only adding, 
that all these things, notwithstanding, when they were once 
settled by the divine decree, became immutable; that is, I sup- 
pose, not in themselves, or to God, but unto us: than which no 
paradox of any old philosopher was ever more absurd and irra- 
tional. And, certainly, if any one did desire to persuade the 
world, that Cartesius, notwithstanding all his pretences to de- 
 monstrate a Deity, was indeed but an hypocritical Theist, or 
personated and disguised Atheist, he could not have a fairer 
pretence for it out of all his writings, than from hence; this 
being plainly to destroy the Deity, by making one attribute 
clarcof to i hee and swallow up another; infinite will and 
power, infinite understanding and wisdom. For to auppove God 
to understand, and to be wise only by his will, is all one as to 
suppose him to have really no understanding at all. Wherefore 
we do not affirm God to be so omnipotent, or infinitely powerful, 
as that he is able to destroy or change the intelligible natures of 
things at pleasure; this being all one as to say, that God is so 
omnipotent and infinitely powerful, that he is able to destroy, or 
to baffle and befool his own wisdom and understanding, which is 
the very rule and: measure of his power. We eay not therefore, 
that God, by his omnipotence, or infinite power, could make 
twice two not to be four, or turn a tree into a syllogism; but 
we say, that omnipotence, or infinite power, 1s that which can 
produce and‘do all whatsoever is possible, that is, whatsoever is 
conceivable, and implies no manner of contradiction; the very 
essence of possibility being no other than conceptibility. And 


natures of things are eternal and immutable.” If this be indeed the case, Des Cartes 
is inconsistent with himeelf, and most evidently confirms the opinion of those who 
think that he was actuated by religious partiality in speaking otherwise in the places 
we have pointed out. But on a careful and attentive perusal of this fifth Meditation, 
I cannot at all discover that Des Cartes in it differs from himeelf or from those pas- 
sages in which he affirms the natures of things to be mutable. For although he there 
determines the natures of things to be “true, eternal, and immutable,” yet he means 
this to be understood, not in respect to God, but only as regards mankind, who, he 
avers, cannot possibly imagine to themselves any other forms or essences of the things 
than such as they were once formed and appointed by God. According to Des ~ 
Cartes, the natures of things are eternal and immutable, because God has from eternity 
willed them to be such as they now are; not that they are such, if we take into the 
account his own power, which is s0 great as to be able to change them. But this 
dogma of Des Cartes’ which some of his followers have rejected and others have ap- 
proved, is for the most part explained by them in such a perplexed and confused man- 
ner, that the authors themselves seem not to have understood their own meaning. 
Nor is this very wonderful, since it is of that description that its falsehood is apparent 
ag soon as it is explained in clear and perspicuous expressions. 
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thus has the point been stated all along, not only by Christian 
Theists, but even the ancient pagan Theologers themselves, that 
omnipotence, or infinite power, 1s that which can do all thi 

that do not imply a contradiction, or which are not inconceivable. 
This appearing from that of Agatho, cited before out of Aris- 
totle,® “That nothing is exempted from the divine power, but 
only to make rerpaypéva aytvyra, “ what hath been done to be 
undone,” or the like hereunto. Now infinite power being nothing 
else but a power of doing whatsoever is conceivable, it is plainly 


absurd to say, that a power of doing nothing but what is con- 
ceivable is inconceivable.° 


* Lib. 6. ad Nicomach. eap. 2. p. 98. tom. 8, opp. Td da yeyordc ode ivdiyeras 
pr yevtoSat’ oid dyaSuag 'AyaSwr’ 
Mévouv ydp avrov cai Oed¢ orepioxera, 
"Ayivnra rouiy, doo’ av y rexpaypiva, 
“‘ But what is done cannot be made to be undone; as Agathon well says: 


*One thing alone the power of God can shun, 
That things once done shall ere be made undone.’ ” 


See also that famous passage of Celsus in Origen, Contra Celsum, lib. 8. p. 240. where 
he expressly states that God can do nothing either contrary to holiness or contrary to 
the nature of things: ’AXX’ obre ye ra aloxypa 6 Oede Sbvaras, obdt rd rapa gto 
Sot\eras, ‘For God can neither do any thing disgraceful, nor will any thing contrary 
to nature.” What Celsus calls rd rapd géoty, are the same as others call things 
mutually repugnant or contradictory. Origen himeelf approves this opinion of Celeus, 
and says it also had the approbation of all Christians, pp. 246. 247. Hé says, among 
other things, that when Christians assert that God can do all things, they always 
except rd dytwapera and détavénra. The interpreter obscurely renders the first 
word noneristentia, “ non-existencés.” More properly it ehould be, “ things that can- 
not be brought to pass.” 

* Our author here ingeniously and learnedly disputes against Des Cartes and those 
of his disciples who think it a part of piety and reverence towards God to affirm thet. 
he can cause to be simultaneously existent things which are m their own nature 
entirely incongruous. But it is easy to prove by the best authorities that he is incorrect 
in his supposition that Des Cartes was the originator and author of this opinion, befote 
whom it was unknown both to Christian and heathen philosophers. In this however 
he is supported by that respectable philosopher Gerard de Vries, who in his Philoso- 
phemata Miscellanea, subjoined to his Exercitationes Rationales de Deo, Divinisque 
Perfectionibus, Utrecht, 1685, 4to. in a Dissertation entitled, De Contradictoriis Deo 
Poesibilibus, sect. 1. p. 336. confidently avers that not one person before Des Cartes 
ever held so abeurd an opinion, except an enthusiast named Valentine Weigel, who 
was acutely confuted by Jobn Crocius, in his Anti-Weigelium, quest. 2. preliminary 
sections 2. 3. p. 27. Speaking of Des Cartes, De Vries says, “ He was the founder of 
a most absurd opinion which etill prevails among his followers.” How little almost 
all authors differ from this opinion is evident from the fact that whenever they touch 
upon this controversy, whether God can or cannot effect things contradictory, they 
name none but the Cartesians as maintaining the affirmative. See, among igi 
Zachary Grapius, in his Theologia Recens Controversa, part 1. quest. 24. p. 92. an 
Peter Bayle, Pensées eur les Cométes, part 2. sect. 114. p. 554. and Peter Van 
Maestricht, in his Gangrena Novitatum Cartesianarum, last sect. chap. 9. p. 246. &e. 
I will undertake to show that this supposition is incorrect, and that many others 
besides Des Cartes, and who had no connexion with him, have taught the same thing. 
But I will leave out of the consideration those (and they are a great number) who have 
left on record their opinion that “ God is able to do impossibilities,” the passages relat- 
ing to which opinion have been collected out of ancient authors by Dionysius Petavius 
in his Dogmata Theologica, vol, 1. book 5. De Deo, cap. 7. sect 6. p. 223. For I 
grant that this expression may be understood of those-things which to us appear to be 
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But, because the Atheists look upon infinity as such a despe- 
rate and affrightful thing, we shall here render it something 
more easy, and take off that frightful vizard from it, which makes 


heyond possibility, or which in regard to us are actually impossible; nor is it necessary 
to understand it of those things which on their own account are unaccomplishable, or 
are impossible in their own nature. Nor do I now allude to those who have affirmed 
that “God can do all things, except lie,” which is asserted by Clemens Romanus in 
his Firet Epistle to the Corinthians, chap. 27. p, 164, in the first volume of the Patres 
Apostolici, and bas been repeated by many after him. For I think it too dangerous, 
from any such generalities of expression to deduce the opinion of any one, which might 
perhaps have been correctly enough expressed by the authors, had they still survived. 
I sball name as the principal among the ancient Christian divines, who have advocated 
the opinion mentioned above, Tertullian, who in his book against Praxeas, chap. 10. 
p. 351. plainly avers that it is in God's power to make himself to be his own son, that 
is, that God could at the same time be both Father and Son; which is immediately 
seen to be a self-contradictory proposition. The “ Monarchians,” against whom Ter- 
tullian is there disputing, drew from the infinite power of God this argument to defend 
their cause: “ Nothing is difficult to God; therefore it was not difficult for God to 
make himself both Father and Son, contrary to the usual course of human affuirs.”’ 
To cut this knot Tertullian first of all grants that nothing is difficult to God ; 
but then he adds that God does not do all that he is able to accomplish. “For,” 
says he, “it does not follow that because he can do all things, that there- 
fore he has done them.” He confesses then that there is nothing to prevent 
the truth of the assertion made by the Monarchians, ‘that God could make him- 
self to be both Father and Son ;” but he denies that God willed to do this. And 
this is most plainly apparent from the following words, with which he closes 
his disputation against this mode of reasoning : ‘‘ According to this reasoning, something 
will be difficult to God, namely, whatever he has not done, not because he could not, 
but because he would not. Therefore because, if he willed to make himself son to - 
himself, he could have done it, and because if he could have done it he has done it, you 
will then prove that he both could and would, if you have proved that he has done it.” 
Whoever can persuade himself that the divine power is so great that God could beget 
and procreate himself from all eternity, will as easily believe that he could make a 
triangle be. at the same time a square, and a mountain at the same instant a valley. 
After Tertullian, I have met with no one who thus boldly decides upon what God can do, 
previously to the age in which Paschasius Radbertus, more plainly than had before been 
done, defended that conyersion of the bread and wine into the body and blood of our 
Saviour which is commonly called Transubstantiation. For this dogma cannot be 
defended, except we allow that God can make those things to be simultaneously true, 
which by the very nature of things cannot be so, as, for example, that the accidents 
should remain when the substance is gone; that is, that that which is a non- 
entity should nevertheless exist, and not only exist, but be long, broad, moist, 
round, sweet, heavy, or hard, and many other things of the same kind, which 
have been more ably than eleewhere enumerated, by the most acute of English 
divines, William Chillingworth, in his well-known book, The Religion of Protest- 
ants a safe Way to Salvation, vol. 2. chap. 4. p. 277. &c. Wherefore, not 
only' Paschasius Radbertus, at the beginning of his book, De Sacramento Cana, 
cap. 1. but also those who have embraced his views, plainly avow their appro- 
bation of this opinion. Subsequently, several of the schoolmen, as they are called, 
have freely disputed on this* subject, and as the error of transubstantiation con- 
stantly increased among Christians, not a few of this sect have maintained that God 
can unite into one whole things that are in their nature entirely opposite. And the 
whole university of Paris, which formerly posseesed a decided pre-eminence, has 
plainly given in its adhesion to this tenet, since it enumerates among the principal errors 
of Thomas Aquinas, his affirmation that God cannot perform things self-contradictory. 
The words of the Parisian divines are quoted by John Launoy, in his work, De Varia 
Aristotelis Fortuna in Academia Parisiensi, cap. 10. pp. 214. 215. “Whence they 
also say, that in the philosophical determinations and natura] principles‘in,cap. 15. of the 
same book, he has manifestly erred, where in showing how God Almighty may be said 
to be unable to do certain acts, among other things he has said that God is not able to 
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it seem such a mormo, or bugbear to them, by declaring, in the 
next place, that infinity is arg nothing else but perfection. 
For infinite understanding and knowledge is nothing else but 


make one and the same thing to be and not to be, that is, contradictories co-existent ; 
and afterwards adds that a contradiction is involved in contraries, and things which so 
oppose as mutually to destroy each other. For if a thing be white and black, it follows 
that is white and not white.” Who can doubt that previously to the Reformation there 
were a great number of the most celebrated doctors who favoured the same opinion, 
since in those times the authority of the Parisian divines was so great that their enuncia- 
tions and decrees were regarded as equal to divine revelations? Nor at the present 
time can any who adopt the Romish doctrine of the Lord’s supper be of a different 
opinion, unless they wish to be inconsistent with themselves. For theugh perhaps 
some of them, impelled by the force of truth, may deny it, yet they are accustomed, 
as soon as the controversy has made any progress, immediately to betake themselves 
to the infinite power of God as to their sheet-anchor. Whence it is evident that they 
implicitly (to speak scholastically) believe that God can perform contradictory things, 
though they are unwilling explicitly to confess it, for fear of being caught in those 
snares which, as they are aware, are laid for those who are of this opinion. I do not 
precisely know whether in the number of our own divines, [Lutherans] there has been 
any one who has openly and without circumlocution declared that the power of God 
was so great as to be able te accomplish what is impossible in the very nature of things. 
But there are some whose sentiments,do not seem very widely to differ from this. 
Among those indeed who are called ‘“‘ Reformed” [Calviniste] some have accused us 
all of this error, since we maintain a real presence of the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ in the Lord's Supper ; but it is evident that these learned men do us an injury. 
For we do not assert that God can do contradictory things; but only entertain auch a 
reverence of the Deity as not to hesitate to believe his words, even when the thing 
promised appears to rank among impossibilities, Let those who think us im this to be 
in fault, take care lest they attribute more power to their own minds than is proper, 
and consider every thing to be contradictory which exceeds our comprehension. Peter 
Van Maestricht, in his Gangrena Novitatum Curtesianarum, p. 267. expressly accuses 
that moet worthy divine, John Gerard, of the error we have been alluding to. Nor 
can it be denied that this good man has given some occasion for this suspicion with 

to him. For in his Theological Common Places, vol. 1. De Naturf Dei, sect. 
127. p. 274. he says, “ We do not deny this rule, that God cannot do, or more pro- 
perly speaking, would not do, things really contradictory.” The meaning of which 
sentence seems to be, that God could indeed do things of this kind, but does not do 
them, that is, wills not to do them ; which opinion we have shown above to be that of 
Tertullian. But since I am ignorant whether Gerard may not more clearly have ex- 
pressed his meaning in other places, I can say nothing decisive upon the matter, but 
must leave it in doubt. Some have entertained a similar suspicion in reference to 
John Hulsemann, who, though in other respeets a very acute theologian, is well known 
to have averred that “God can perform things contradictory, both materially and 
formally.” But he is defended by the late John Hermann von Elewich, in his notes 
on John Launoy’s De Varia Fortun’ Aristotelis, &c. p. 215 ; and who has also 
observed in his Vindicie Scripturarum, art. 5. that Hulsemann most correctly treated 
of the divine power. Whether Brentius can be cleared with equal facility, I very 
much doubt; for in his Confessio Wurtembergica de Eucharistid, contained in 
Christian Matthew Pfaff’s Acts and Monuments of the Church of Wurtemburg, p. 197. 
he has not hesitated to affirm that so great is the power of God that “he can change 
the substance of bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ. Wealso believe,” 
he adds, “‘ that God’s omnipotence is such, that it can in the Eucharist either annihi- 
late the substance of bread and wine, or can change it into the body and blood of 
Christ. But that God has exercised this his absolute omnipotent power in the 
Eucharist, does not seem to be declared.” But perhaps this excellent man held the 
same sentiments as all the modern divines of our purer communion ; but at the time 
when he wrote this he did not perceive all the consequences which at the present day 
we see to be connected with the doctrine of transubstantiation, and therefore did not 
rank it among opinions that may be called self-contradictory. It may certainly 
happen that a person may have imbibed correct principles, and yet be mistaken in the 
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rfect knowledge, that which hath no defect or mixture of 
orance with it or the knowledge of whatsover is knowable. 
So in like manner, infinite power is nothing else but perfect 
power, that which hath no defect or mixture of impotency in it ; 
a power of producing and doing all whatsoever is possible, that 
is, whatsoever is conceivable. Infinite power can do what- 
soever infinite understanding can conceive, and nothing else; 
conception being the measure of power, and its extent, and 
whatsoever is in itself inconceivable being therefore impossible. 
Lastly, Infinity of duration, or eternity, is really nothing else 
but perfection, as sperye| necessary existence and immutability 
in it; so that it is not only contradictious to such a Being to 
cease to be, or exist, but also to have had a newness or be- 
inning of being, or to have any flux or change therein, by 
ying to the present, and acquiring something new to itself, 
which was not before. Notwithstanding which, this Being com- 
prehends the differences of past, present, and future, or the suc- 
cessive priority and posteriority of all temporary things: and 
because infinity is perfection, therefore can nothing, which in- 
cludeth any thing of imperfection in the very idea and essence of 
it, be every truly and properly infinite, as number, corporeal 
magnitude, and successive duration. All which can only, men- 
tiri infinitatem, “counterfeit and imitate infinity,” in their 
having more and more added to them infinitely, whereby not- 
borane they never reach it, or overtake it. There is 


nothing t ae neither in knowledge, nor in power, nor 
in duration, but only one absolutely perfect Being, or the holy 
Trinity. 


Now, that we have an idea orconception of perfection, or aperfect 
Being, is evident from the notion that we have of imperfection, so 


application of general rules. Among the divines of the Reformed Church, besides 
those who on this subject follow Descartes, I have at hand one whom I may with the 
utmost propriety term a favourer of this error respecting the divine power, namely, 
Henry Burton, whose Annotations on Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians, first pub- 
lished at London, 1647, were translated into Latin by Le Clerc, and appended to the 
second volume of the Patres Apostolici. For at p. 479. of that volume, he asserts 
that God of his own accord does not do things self-repugnant, because he wills not to do 
so ; but that yet he is able to do them ; for which opinion he is corrected by Le Clerc. To 
Burton may also be joined Sir Thomas Browne, an English author of great but dubious 
reputation, who, in his Religio Medici, part 1. sect. 26. p. 29. adopts the same opinion, 


-whether sincerely or feignedly I cannot tell. ‘“ Whoever,” says he, “measures the 


divine power by the capacity of his own mind, restrains it within too confined limits. I 
believe that God can do all things. How God can do those things which imply a contra- 
diction I do not understand, but I do not therefore venture to deny his ability to do them. 
I do not deny his ability, but I only say that he wills not to do those things which we 
commonly assert that he is utterly unable to perform. This is certainly the most re- 
spectful way, nor do I in this give any countenance to paradoxes,” We have spoken 
above of the fanatical Weigel ; and at present I do not recollect any more to associate 
with Des Cartes: but no more are needed to prove what I have already asserted; that 
it is a mistake to suppose that Des Cartes was the first broacher of this opinion, or that 
none have embraced it but his followers and friends. 
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familiar to us; perfection being the rule and measure of imper- 
fection, and not imperfection of perfection; as a straight line is 
the rule and measure of a crooked, and not a crooked Jine of a 
straight: so that perfection is first conceivable, in order of 
nature, before imperfection, as light before darkness, a positive 
before the privative or defect. For perfection is not properly the 
want of imperfection, but imperfection of perfection. Moreover, 
we perceive divers degrees of perfection in the essences of things, and 
consequently a scale or ladder of perfections, in nature, one above 
another, as of living and animate things above senseless and inani- 
mate, of rational things above sensitive; and this by reason of that 
notion or idea which we firet have of that which is absolutely 
perfect, as the standard; by comparing of things with which, and 
measuring of them, we take notice of their approaching more or 
less near thereunto. Nor indeed could these gradual ascents be 
infinite, or without end, but they must come at last to that which 
is absolutely perfect as the top of them all. Lastly, we could 
not ive imperfection in the most perfect of all those things 
which we ever had sense or experience of in our lives, had we 
not a notion or idea of that which is absolutely perfect, which 
secretly comparing the same with, we perceive it to come short 
thereof. And we might add here, that it is not conceivable 
neither, how there should be any lesser perfection existent in 
any kind were there not first something perfect in that kind, 
from whence it was derived; this of Boetius'° being the very 
pense and language of nature in rational beings: Omne, quod 
imperfectum esse dicitur, id diminutione perfecti imperfectum 
esse perhibetur. Quod fit, ut, si in quolibet genere imperfectam 
quid esse videatur, in eo perfectum quoque aliquid esse, necesse 
sit. Etenim sublaté perfectione, unde illud, quod imperfectum 
perhibetur, exstiterit, ne fingi quidem potest. Neque enim a 
diminutis inconsummatisque natura rerum cepit exordium; sed 
ab integris absolutisque procedens, in hec extrema, atque effcta 
dilabitur, ‘ Whatscever is eaid to be imperfect, is accounted 
such by the diminution of that which is perfect; from whence 
it comes to pass, that if in any kind any thing appear imperfect, 
there must of necessity be something also, in that kind, perfect. 
For perfection being once taken away, it could not be imagined 
from whence that which is accounted imperfect should have pro- 
ceeded. Nor did the nature of things take beginning from in- 
consummate and imperfect things, but proceeding from things 
absolute and complete, thence descended down to these lower, 
effete, aud languid things.” But of this-more elsewhere.* 


19 De Consolat. Philos, lib. 3. p.69. 70. Edit. Vallini. 

? Oar author has here expressed the opinion of the Platonists, whem he closely 
followed. For they maintain that all men naturally have impressed and implanted in 
their minds an idea of an absolutely perfect nature. Of which number also was 
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Wherefore, since ininite is the same with absolutely perfect, we 
having a notion or idea of the latter, must needs have of the 
former. From whence we learn also, that though the word 


Boetius, with whose words our author closes his discussion. But}. most others think 
differently, and contend that by the contemplation of things not parte perfect, we 
attain by degrees to a knowledge of an absolutely perfect nature, and therefore deny 
that we bring with us into the world any innate idea of the kind. Wherefore it is no 
wonder that Dr. Cudworth’s opinion bas had few favourers, and has been controverted 
by some, especially by Le Clerc, in the Bibliothéque Choisie, vol. 5. p. 59. What my 
opinion is will be manifest from the following remarks. 1. It is of little or no conse- 
quence, in this controversy against the Atheists, whether we agree with Dr. Cudworth, 
or embrace the opposite opinion. All that we seek to maintain against that profane 
sect is, that no man in his senses but must confess that there is an absolutely perfect 
nature of the kind in question, from which all other things have proceeded. “Whence 
it follows by the very fact iteclf, that an idea of the kind, though perhaps imperfect, 
is to be found in the minds of all the rational part of mankind. Now, if an Atheist 
will grant us this, it will be of no importance to us whether he supposes this idea to be 
born with us, or to have coine from without, and to have been occasioned by the con- 
templation of the existences with which we are surrounded. 2. If our learned author 
supposes that there is really innate in the minds of all men an explicit idea of an abso- 
lutely perfect nature (which was indeed the opinion of the Platonists, whose follower 
he is), he will be opposed both by experience and by reason. The idea of an absolutely 
perfect being properly consiste of two propositions, one of which is, that there is an 
eternal cause of all things, and the other, that this eternal cause of all things is pos- 
sessed of infinite perfections. But our daily observation shows that there are many 
men and not of contemptible understandings, who have made no doubt of the first 
proposition, but constantly affirm that there is a God, or an eternal cause of all things, 
though they have often conjoined many imperfections with the idea they entertain of 
God. Somre hare believed that God is corporeal; some have measured him by their - 
own mental capacity ; some have contaminated and obscured their idea of God by the 
gravest errors. Whence could so many and such great mistakes are m the minds of 
men, if they had always present within them an interior and innate idea of an abso- 
lutely perfect nature ? ould not this idea of an absolutely perfect mature have re- 
sisted all the aberrations of the mind, have prevented all persons from any unworthy 
thoughts of God, and have taken away all the disagreement that at present subsists 
among men, respecting the nature of God? Perhaps it will be said that this idea is 
indeed present, but through the fault of mankind it cannot exert its power, nor cure 
the errors of the mind, How can it be proved, I should like to know, that this idea is 
present ? We can know what is concealed m our minds only by its operations and 
effects. Since then this idea has no operation, nor gives any token of its presence in 
this way, by what proof can we be certified that it really is present, and is concealed 
with our own minds? Moreover, since in our] author's opinion ion ig the 
same as infinity, if there be im all mankind am explicit idea of perfection, there must 
also be in them a mental representation of infinity ; but how a finite and limited 
mind can take in a full idea of infinity, is beyond my ‘comprehension, and perhape that 
of all ethers, who unanimously confess that we have no absolute idea of infinity ; 
which Dr. Cudworth himself does not deny, as is plain from what has already 
preceded. By far the most preferable opinion, therefore, is that which sup- 
poses that the inward idea of God which manifests its influence as seon as 
we begin to use our reasoning powers, is not at first complete m all ite parts, 
but is perfected and improved by meditation, education, and sn attentive consideration 
of the works of Deity. Nor, 3. are the arguments here adduced by our author of 
sufficient weight to mduce us to give up this opinion. His first position is, that 
perfection is the measure of imperfection, but that imperfection is not the measure of 
perfection. This is an old dogma of the Platonists, the meaning of which no doubt 
is, that no one can know what is imperfect, without first knowing what is perfect ; 
wherefore, unless we had within us an idea of an absolutely perfect nature, none of us 
could know that the things we behold were devoid of perfection. But though we do 
not wish to detract any thing from the correctness of this tenet, it does not thence 
necessarily follow that we are endued by nature with an idea of an absolutely perfect 
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infinite be in the form thereof negative, yet is the sense of it, in 
those things which are really capable of the same, positive, it 
- being all one with absolutely perfect ; as likewise the sense of 
the word finite is negative, it being the same with imperfect. 
So that finite is properly the negation of infinite, as that which 
in order of nature is before it; and not infinite the negation of 
finite.* However, in those things which are capable of no true 
infinity, because they are essentially finite, as-number, corporeal 
magnitude, and time, infinity being there a mere imaginary 
thing, and a non-entity, it can only be conceived by the nega- 
tion of finite; as we also conceive nothing, by the negation of 
something; that is, we can have no positive conception thereof. 
We conclude, to assert an infinite being, is nothing else but to 
assert a being absolutely perfect, such as never was not, or had 
no beginning, which could produce all things possible and con- 
ceivable, and upon which all other things must depend. And 


being. It is indeed evident from it, that those who judge of the excellency and 
utility of things have within them a standard of something perfect, according to which 
they form their decisions ; but this will by no means prove that this standard is im- 
planted by nature and innate ; for it may, notwithstanding, be collected and produced 
within us from meditation and a contemplation of outward existences. A similar 
answer may be given to the second argument: That men are accustomed to distribute 
the beings found in the universe into various classes, and to prefer and esteem some 
rather than others ; but this they could by no means do, unless they had within them 
some idea of perfection with which they could compare and contrast visible objects. 
This reasoning will indeed prove that there is in the minds of those who distingui 
created beings into their several grades a certain standard or rule of perfection, to 
which they look when they wish to set upon any thing ite proper value; but it does 
not prove that this standard or rule is actually present in all minds, as they are born 
into the world. Nor is his third argument of greater weight: That nothing is seen by 
us in so perfect a form, but that we may observe some deficiency in it ; but that we 
could not observe this unless our minds were imbued with an idea of that which is com- 
plete and perfect. We can easily admit all this argumentation ; for it does not at all 
make against us. For this argument shows indeed the presence of the idea in question, 
in the minds of those who discover the faults and blemishes even of those things which 
approach nearest to perfection ; but it does not point out its origin and causes, or prove 
that it is coeval with ourselves, But 4. our author concludes not amiss, that since we 
have an idea of an absolutely perfect being, we must necessarily also have some notion 
of something infinite. 

2 To the best of my apprehension, neither of the two words, finife and infinite, can 
be absolutely said to be positive, or absolutely negative. But a twofold idea is com- 
mon to them both, of which the one denies and the other affirms something. For these 
words have a double meaning and power, one grammatical and the other phi ical, 
as is the case with nearly all the words used in philosophical explanations. The gramma- 
tical sense is the individual power and purport of the word, but the philosophical sense is 
the explanation of the nature of the thing to which the words are applied. If the 
words infinite and finite are regarded grammatically, there can be no doubt but that 
the former has a negative, the latter an affirmative signification. For the injinite 
properly means that which is without bounds, and the finite that which is contained by 
limits, But the case is different if we regard the philosophical ideas attached to these 
words. For the infintte, with philosophers, is identical with the most complete and 
perfect nature; but jinife existences are those which are at the greatest distance from 
perfection. So that if these words are viewed under this aspect, infinite will doubtless 
have a positive sense, and finite a negative ; and in this last sense Dr. Cudworth uses 
these two words in this passage. 
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this is to assert a God; one absolutely perfect Being, the 
original of all things: God, and Infinite, and Absolutely Per- 
fect, being but different names for one and the same thing.° 


3 This discussion on the nature of infinity will appear to many novel and singular, 
since it widely departs from the common and usual method of treating this argument. 
Our ears ate accustomed to the words, infinite time, infinite magnitude, infinite num- 
ber, and many propositions are constantly laid down by philosophers respecting these 
inBnities, So that he who denies all infinity whatever to magnitude, time, and 
number, and will by no means admit that any of these can possibly be infinite, cannot 
but appear to those who have been otherwise instructed as prone to what Cicero once 
called admirabilia, “ paradoxes.” Hence also Le{Clerc, who, as I have already said, was 
in‘other respects a subtle and most acute genius, plainly professes his dissent from Dr. 
Cudworth on the nature of infinity, and many since have thought that the matter was 
explained by our author with more subtlety-than truth. But if his remarks be more 
attentively examined and tried by our internal first principles of reasoning, it will be 
apparent that they possess much more truth than they seem at first sight to have, 
Several who have undertaken to philosophize respecting infinity (as might be in- 
stanced in many examples) have only had in view the grammatical import of the 
word infinite; whence it has resulted that they have confounded those things which 
are truly infinite with those which are only improperly so called, merely in respect to 
ourselves; and they have reasoned as ifsomething actually existed infinite in magnitude, 
time, or number. But Dr. Cudworth has in this discussion almost entirely laid aside 
this grammatical meaning, and has only had regard to the internal nature of the 
thing really designated by this word ; on which account he seems widely to differ 
from other philosophers. I could wish that he had explained and expanded his 
meaning with less intricacy and more order, and then it would have been involved in 
less obscurity. But doubtless a desire of brevity prevented him from going into more 
of length and detail. 1 will therefore endeavour to treat more simply these matters, 
which are in other respects surrounded with great difficulties, and will try to explain 
them apart from those subtleties which. have occurred to my mind while thinking 
about them. I shall proceed as if nothing had been written on the subject ; in which 
course, if pérchance I may fall into error, I shall be easily pardoned by those who 
reflect that in nothing do finite minds sooner fail than in discussions respecting 
infinity; which reason Des Cartes alleged for his own silence on the subject. ‘Since 
we ourselves are finite,” says he, “it were absurd for us to determine aught respect- 
ing infinity, and thus to endeavour to limit and comprehend it,” Princip. Philos. part 
l. sect. 26. P- 7. 

In the first place, every rational person will admit, that something "has existed from 
all eternity, and that whatever has thus eternally existed must exist necessarily and 
without a cause. This is so certain, that no one can deny it, consistently with reason. 
For though no mortal may understand what it is that has been eternally existent by 
an absolute necessity, yet that this is its nature is as certain as that two and two make 
four. From this idea, of which it is impossible to divest the mind, immediately arises 
the idea of infinity. For two consequences are plain and evident. 1. That which is 
necessarily and self-existent cannot be contained and confined within any particular 
locality, but must be every where, or if we may so speak, must be universally and 
equally present throughout infinity. For if this nature were absent from any locality, 
or were contained within specific limits, some cause would have immediately to be 
assigned why it were not present in a particular spot. But then this nature would not 
be necessarily uncaused and self-existent ; but there would be another cause, apart 
from it, by means of which it was confined and restrained ; that is, it would not be 
what it is. This reflection leads us to that infinity which some call that of fudness, 
or plenitude, and which we more correctly call with theologians immensiiy. No 
human mind indeed has penetration enough to explain and comprehend the nature 
and mode of this infinity; for if any one possessed sufficient penetration he would no 
longer be a human being, circumscribed within certain limits, both as regards his mind 
and body. But no one, I think, will deny the proposition who has learned the art 
of reasoning, and understands the properties necessarily attaching to particular exist- 
ences, 2. What is necessarily and self-existent must be fraught with all the perfec- 
tions of which we can form apy idea, For should any perfection be wanting to this 
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We come now to the fourth atheistic objection: That theo- 
is nothing but an arbitrarious compilement of inconsistent 
contradictious notions. Where, first, we deny not, but that 


external nature, or should any limit be assigned to the perfections it possesses, doubt- 
less there would be some cause why something was deficient in it. But as soon as we 
imagine the presence of any such cause, we deny that the subject of discussion is 
necessarily and self-exiatent, without any cause, and allow that there was something 
pre-existent and more powerful. From which considerations it is again manifest 
that infinify ef perfection is what no one ean deny without nenouncing his reason. 
The infinite therefore is properly that which has existed necessarily from ail eter- 
nity ; and simce what has existed by necessity and without a cause cannot but 
be immense and absolutely perfect, and immensity is undoubtedly te be reckoned 
among perfeetions, it is evident that it may be properly said that infinite and abso- 
lutely perfect exe words of like signification, Wherefore, if Dr. Cudworth gives so wide 
an aceeptation to the word perfection, as to comprehead under it an infinity of locality 
(as I suspect he does), I de not sce how he is wrong in saying that infinity is nothing 
else than perfection, and on the ether hand, that perfection is nothing else than infinify, 
His language is indeed rather different from what is usual among those who discuss 
this subject ; but still he has expressed the matter itecif with pt gt flrs nf 
From these censiderations proceed the following corellaries, which will, I think, tend 

to throw some light on this argument. 

1, There is in all human minds an idea of infinity; for they possess an idea of an 
eternal and necessary existence. Whoever therefore denies that there is aught infi- 
a aga ae grea err orp denies that 
pr fic dag eternal, that is, they speak absurdiy, and overthrow the first foundations 

reason 

2. Whatever is necessary and self-exictent is also infieite; and on the other 
hand, whatever is mot necessary and self-existent cannot be infinite. For what is nat 
necessarily existent must have some cause ; and what is produced by any cause, wust 
af necessity be bounded by its cause. Therefore it can neither possess universal per- 
aes nor can be universally present, nor can have existed from eternity. 

8. Matter cannot be infinite, either as regards duration or locality: for it is destitute 
of eeveral perfeotions, as is universally kaown by daily experience. But whet is defi- 
cient even in one attribute is manifestly bounded by some cause. Whatever then is 
finite and limited in respect of perfection, can by no means be unlimited and infinite 
with respect to duration and locality. Whatever doctrines are different fram these 
are self-repugnant and contradictory ; “for they affirm that matter is bounded by some 
cause, and yet that it possesses properties which are consistent only with a nature that 
is necessary and self-existent 

4, Those who grant that any thing has necessarily existed from all otemity, and yet 
deny the existence of a God, are ignorant of their own meaning, and are as much in 
ersor as if any one should say, that there was a king in the commonwealth, and yet 
should deny that any one in it had the power of making and adaiinistering laws. 
That nature, in which all imaginable vistues and perfections are inherent, is God. To 
deny, therefore, the existence of euch a nature, is precisely to contend that there is 
nothing but what is bounded by some cause, and contained within definite limits. 
But whoever entertains this persuasion must at the same time admit that nothing 
has a necessary and uncaused existence. But if there is nothing necessary and un- 
caused, there is at the same time nothing sternal ; aiid these whe deny: she eciatence 
of any thing eternal will do well to take care that th do not afford matter of ridicule 
to all rational persons. To deny a God is therefore completely to overthrow and 
bo poe the foundations of all rational discussion, and to sin against the first axioms 

reason. 

I might, if I chose, make further deductions from what has been already said ; but 
since I do not wish to be more eubtle or more protracted than is proper, I will content 
myself with these. I know that many other questions are usually started by those 
who are called philosophical doctors conpeming the nature of infinity; and I will 
readily permit those who are £0 inclined, to employ their minds about them, if they 
will allow to me.and others the the liberty ef seying, that it is enfer for mankind to mee 
eure thermecives by their own standard, than to wish to know every thing which by 
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as some Theologers (or bigotical Religionists) of later times extend 
the divine omnipotence to things contradictious and impossible, 
as to the making of one and the same body, to be all of it, in 


common consent is allowed to be above our ability, and of a peculiarly abetruse 
nature. I am also aware that some philosophers have not hesitated to circumscribe 
within certain definitions what they term infinity ; but I am persuaded that many of 
these have disguised their own ignorance by words to which they themselves have not 
attached any meaning. Some have megisterially declared, that “ mfinite locality is 
but a point ; infinite duration isa moment.” But those who speak thus seem to me 
either to speak without meaning, or to utter contradictory assertions. ‘ A point ” 
and “5 moment” are doubtless words having a finite signification, and therefore they 
who call infinity either “a point” or ‘‘a moment,” at once say that i is finte. But 
if they do not wish these words to be taken in this acceptation (which mast certainly 
be the case if they would not appear ridicuicus), they should either clearly explain to 
us what ideas they attach to these words when applied to infinity, or must at least 
confess that they have ventured to explain a subject, the nature of which they do not 
comprehend, in words of whose force and power they are ignorant ; that is, that they 
have endeavoured to throw tipon a most obscure topic light drawn from the densest 
loom, 

r Thus much being premised, I will now proceed in order to the consideration of those 
things, to which Dr, Cudworth (differently from other plrilosophers) denies that infinity 
can in any way be ascribed; namely, magnitude or exiension, number, and time. 
Whoever will remember that the word infinite is taken by him im the philosophical 
sense, and is used by him as synonymous with absolutely perfect, will smmediately 
perceive that nothing whatever has been committed by him worthy of reprehension. 
For smoe the things in question are nothing in themselves, but only ies, modes, 
and relations of real existences, it is plain that they are not of a kind to partake of the 
highest imaginable perfection. He therefore who inquires, “ whether number be infinite 
or not?” does net mean, “whether there be m number all the perfections and attri- 
butes we can possibly conceive of 1” but only inquires, “whether there be any number 
without bound or limit?” The same may be said of space, magnitude, and time. In 
short, those who call God in/inite use the word in the sense we have called philosophical ; 
but those whe treat of infinite magnitude, time, space, and number, have im their minds 
the grammatical meaning, and simply seek to ascertain whether these things are oon- 
fined within definite limits. But Dr. Cudworth seems to have expressly denied to these 
things all infmity whatever, whether in the philosephical or grammatical sense of the 
word ; so that it remains to be seen by us whether time, magnitude, and number are 
without limit or not. 

I will begm with magnitude or extension. Magnitude or extension, as all are 
aware, is the property of all things. But there are two classes of existences that can 
possess this property, body or matter, and space. We will speak of each separately. 
The first inquiry then will be, Whether body or matter is infinite in extension ? or, 
Whether infinity is, or is not, mconsistent with the nature of matter? Or again, to 
change the mode of expression, Whether that nature which we call matter is as widely 
extended as it pessibly can be, and as much so as we suppose the divine nature and 
essence to be? To solve this question, I would first observe, that those who-minaintain 
that matter is infinite must choose one of two alternatives: either, that matter is, by 
its own nature, infinite, or what is the same thing, that it hus been necessarily and m 
itself infinite from all eternity; or, on the contrary, that God has formed and created 
out of nothing an infinite quantity of matter. If they adopt the first view, they are 
easily convicted of error. For, since what is necessarily and self-existent cannot but 
possess all possible and imaginable perfections, while matter is, on the contrary, of that 
kind of existences which are subject to defects and changes, it is plain that it cannot 
have been self-existent from all eternity. I pass over other arguments, by which very 
acute authors have lately proved that the dictates of right reason are violated by those 
who suppose matter to be nelf-existent. See Jacques Abbadie, De la Vérité de 
Ja Religion Chrétienne, sect. 1. cap. 6. eect. 4. p. 49. &ce. Dion. Petavins, Dogmata 
Theol. vol. 1. Jib. 3. cap. 5. 6. p. 143. &c. and many others besides. But if they 
prefer the latter supposition, the controversy will take a widely different turn. I am 
not unaware of what has been eaid from Des Cartes’ time downwards on the infinity of 
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We come now to the fourth atheistic objection: That theo- 
is nothing but an arbitrarious compilement of inconsistent 
and contradictious notions. Where, first, we deny not, but that 


external nature, or should any limit be assigned to the perfections if possesses, doubt- 
less there would be some cause why something was deficient in it. But as soon as we 
imagine the presence of any such cause, we deny that the subject of discussion is 
necessarily and self-existent, without any cause, and allow that there was something 
pre-existent and more powerful, From which considerations % is again manifest 
that infinily ef perfection is what no one ean deny without renouncing his reason. 
The infinite therefore is properly that which has existed necessarily from all eter- 
nity; and simce what has existed by necessity and without a cause cannot but 
be immense and absolutely perfect, and immensity is undoubtedly te be reckoned 
among perfeetions, it is evident that it may be properly said that infinite and abso- 
lutely perfeot are words of like signification, Wherefore, if Dr. Cudworth gives so wide 
an aceeptation to the word perfection, as to comprehead under it an infinity of locality 
(as T suspect he does), I de not see how he is wrong in saying that infnify is nothing 
else than perfection, and on the other hand, that perfection is nothing else than infinity. 
His language is indeed rather differeat from what is usual among those who discuss 
this subject ; but still he has expressed the matter itself with propriety and accuracy. 
From these censiderations proceed the following laries, which will, I think, tend 
to throw some light on this argument. 

1. There is in all human minds an idea of infinify; for they possess an idea of an 
eternal and necessary existence. Whoever therefore denies that there is aught infi- 
nite either in regard to locality, or in respect of attributes and perfections, denies that 
per et ig eternal, that is, they speak absurdly, and overthrow the first foundations 

reason. 

2. Whatever is necessary and self-exictent is also infieite; and on the other 
hand, whatever is not necessary and seif-existent cannot be infinite. For what is not 
necessarily existent must have some cause ; and what is produced by any cause, must 
of necessity be bounded by its cause. Therefore it ean neither possess universal per- 
fection, nor can be universally present, ner can have existed from eternity. 

8. Matter cannot be infinite, either as regards duration or loeality : for it is destitute 
of several perfections, as is universally known by daily experience. But whet is defi- 
cient even in one attribute is manifestly bounded by some cause. Whatever then is 
finite and limited in reepect of perfection, can by no means be unlimited and infinite 
with respect to duration and locality. Whatever doctrines are different from these 
are self-repugnant and contradictory; for they affirm that matter is bounded by some 
cause, and yet that it possesses properties which are consistent only with a nature that 
is necessary and self-existent. 

4. Those who grant that any thing has necessarily existed from all etemity, and yet 
deny the existence of a God, are ignorant of their own meaning, and are as much in 
error as if any one should say, that there was a king in the commonwealth, and yet 
should deny that any one in it had the power of making and adniinistering laws. 
That nature, in which all imaginable virtues and perfections are inherent, is God. To 
deny, therefore, the existence of such a nature, is precisely to contend that there is 
nothing but what is bounded by some cause, and contained within definite limits. 
But whoever entertains this persuasion must at the same time admit that nothing 
has a necessary and uncaused existence. But if there is nothing necessary and un- 
caused, there is at the same time nothing eternal ; and those who deny the existence 
of any thing eternal will do well to take care that they do not afford matter of ridicule 
to all rational persons. To deny a God is ‘hsceboie completely to overthrow and 
arsed the foundations of all rational discussion, and to sin against the first axioms 

reason. 

I might, if I chose, make further deductions from what has been already said ; but 
since I do not wish to be more subtle or more protracted than is proper, I will content 
myself with these. I know that many other questions are usually started by those 
who are called philosophical doctors concerning the nature of infinity; and I will © 
readily permit those who are so inclined, to employ their minds about them, if they 
will allow to me.and others the liberty of saying, that it is safer for mankind to mea- 
sure themecives by their own standard, than to wish to know every thing which by 
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as some Theologers (or bigotical Religionists) of later times extend 
the divine omnipotence to things contradictious and impossible, 
as to the making of one and the same body, to be all of it, in 


common consent is allowed to be above our ability, and of a peculiarly abstruse 
nature. I am also aware that some philosophers have not hesitated to circumscribe 
within certain definitions what they term infinity ; but I am persuaded that many of 
these have disguised their own ignorance by words to which they themselves have not 
attached any meaning. Some have magisterially declared, that “imfinite locality is 
but a point ; infinite duration isa moment.” But those who speak thus seem to me 
either to speak without meaning, or to utter contradictory assertions. ‘ A point ” 
and “a moment” are doubtless words having a finite signification, and therefore they 
who call infinity either “a point” or ‘a moment,” at once say that it is fine. But 
if they do not wish these words to be taken in this acceptation (which mast certainly 
be the case if they would not appear ridiculous), they should either clearly explain to 
us what ideas they attach to these words when applied to infinity, or must at least 
confess that they have ventured to explain a subject, the nature of which they do not 
comprehend, in words of whose force and power they are ignorant ; that is, that they 
have endeavoured to throw upon a most obscure topic light drawn from the densest 
loom, 

‘ Thes much being premised, I will now proceed in order to the consideration of those 
things, to which Dr. Cudwerth (differently from other philosophers) denies that infinity 
cam in any way be ascribed; namely, magnitude or extension, number, and time. 
Whoever will remember that the word infinite is taken by him im the philosophical 
sense, and is used by him as synonymous with adsoletely perfect, will smmediately 
perceive that nothmg whatever has been committed by him worthy of reprehensien. 
For simoe the things in question are nothing in themselves, but only preperties, modes, 
and relations of real existences, it is plain that they are not of a kind to partake of the 
higheet imagmable perfection. He therefore who inquires, “ whether number be infinite 
or not?” does not mean, “whether there be m number all the perfections and attri- 
butes we can possibly conceive of 7” but only inquires, “whether there be any number 
without bound or limit?” The same may be said of space, magnitude, and time. In 
sbort, those who call God infinife use the word in the sense we have called philosophical ; 
but those whe treat of infinite magnitude, time, space, and number, have m their minds 
the grammatical meaning, and simply seek to ascertain whether these things are oon- 
fined within definite limits. But Dr. Cudworth seems to have expressly demied to these 
things all infinity whatever, whether im the philosephical or grammatical sense of the 
word ; so that it remains to be seen by us whether time, magnitude, and number are 
without limit or not. 

I will begm with magnitude or extension. Magnitude or extension, as all are 
aware, is the property of all things. But there are two classes of existences that can 
possess this property, body or matter, and space. We will speak of each separately. 
The first inquiry then will be, Whether body or matter is infinite in extension P or, 
Whether infinity is, or is not, mconsistent with the nature of matter? Or again, to 
change the mode of expression, Whether that nature which we call matter is as widely 
extended as it pogsibly can be, and as much so as we suppose the divine nature and 
essence to be? T'o solve this question, I would first observe, that those who-naintain 
that matter is infmite must choose one of two alternatives: either, that matter is, by 
its own nature, infinite, or what is the same thing, that it hus been necessarily and m 
itself infinite from ail eternity; or, on the contrary, that God has formed and created 
out of nothing an infinite quantity of matter. If they adopt the first view, they are 
easily convicted of error.. For, since what is necessarily and self-existent cannot but 
possess all possible and imaginable perfections, while matter is, on the contrary, of that 
kind of existences which are subject to defects and changes, it is plain that it cannot 
have been self-existent from all eternity. I pass over other argumente, by which very 
acute authors have lately proved that the dictates of right reason are violated by those 
who suppose matter to be self-existent. See Jacques Abbadie, De la Vérité de 
la Religion Chrétienne, sect. 1. cap. 6.-sect. 4. p. 49. &e. Dion. Petavius, ta 
Theol. vol. 1. Jib. 3. cap. 5. 6. p. 143. &c. and many others besides. But if they 
prefer the latter supposition, the controversy will take a widely different tum. I am 
not unaware of what has been said from Des Cartes’ time downwards on the infinity of 
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several distant places at once; so may others sometimes unskil- 
fully attribute to the Deity things inconsistent or contradictious 
to one another, because seeming to them to be all perfections. 


matter, in which I must confess are many subtle and acute thoughts ; but I am at the 
same time aware that the controversy has been sometimes carried on on both aides as 
if our puny and patrow minds were adequate to the comprehension of the infinite. 
Some, therefore, of Des Cartes’ followers (from whom their master does not widely 
differ) have denied that matter is finite, because its limits are beyond the comprehension 
of our minds. But there have been others again, who, by nearly the same argument, 
have sought to prove that matter is finite, because no matter can be imagined so great 
that nothing can be added to it. In my opinion, neither of these are-right. For what 
wise man, I should like to know, would be so presumptuous as to measure all truth by 
the power and compass of his own mind, and would deny the existence of any thing 
because his own mental weakness prevented him from forming a complete idea of it ? 
I will take a simpler method, and will at once deny that matter can possibly be infi- 
nite, for this reason alone, that infinity and matter are entirely inconsistent with each 
other, or, in a word, contradictory. Every one, I suppose, will admit that matter 
consists of parta, and is therefore divisible. (See Bibliothéque Frangaise, vol. 21. 
p. 254.) But what is infinite, as it has no bound, so also it cannot consist of parts, nor 
can be in any way divisible. For if it could be divided and separated into parts, it 
would then have a boundary, and would not be infinite. Those, therefore, who hold that 
matter was made infinite by God, maintain the following supremely absurd proposition : 
That God has done things utterly impossible to be done, namely, has made the same 
thing divisible and indivisible, possessed and not possessed of parts, infinitely ex- 
tended, and yet definitively circumscribed. I will explain my meaning more clearly, 
Those who assert that matter was created infinite by God, will not deny that he can, 
by his wondrous might and power, subtract and take away something from this infinite 
matter, or annihilate some part of it. For who would be so mad as to affirm that God 
could educe from nothing an infinite quantity of matter, and deny that he could again 
destroy and reconvert into nothing any portion of it? But if God could do this, 
must there not be some boundary to that matter which we have been calling infinite ? 
For whatever can have any part subtracted and broken off must necessarily have some 
boundary, which if it had not, not infinite power itself could take aught from it. But 
what has any boundary, or what can be deprived even of the smallest part, will be 
termed infinite only by those who are ignorant of the meaning of the word. To pro- 
ceed. Let us suppose God to restore to the material universe that part of it which he 
had taken away: what then? Will matter, which was finite when that part was 
taken away, again become infinite when it is restored? Thoee who maintain the 
infinity of matter cannot but admit this. But then they will oppose their own views, 
and fall into difficulties from which they cannot escape but by the renunciation of their 
opinion. That portion which we suppose God to have removed ,and separated from 
infinite matter is certainly finite; therefore, if it be again added to the matter from 
which it was taken, it will still be finite ; for assuredly it would be absard and irrational 
to suppose that this portion would be converted from finite to imfinite on being added 
to its whole. But if this be admitted will it not be the same thing as granting matter 
to be°finite? For we have two finites; the finite part separated from ita whole, and 
the finite whole deprived of its part. These two finites are supposed to be again joined 
and united by God. Is it possible, then, that this union of two finites can make an 
infinite? Can that matter which was finite become infinite by the addition of a finite 
portion ? Certain I am, that no sane and rational person can ever imagine that from 
two finites joined and united, that is from two things circumscribed by bounds and 
limits when combined and associated, can result an infinite existence, destitute of all 
bounds. It would be much less absurd to affirm, that the riches of Croesus could be 
made up from the halfpence of two beggars, or that the union of two candles could 
compose the sun. It appears then that those who call matter infinite make use of 
words without any real ideas, and that the thing itself is to be reckoned among those 
which cannot by any means be done and are called contradictory. Wherefore I 
think that Dr. Cudworth is correct in supposing that not even the infinite power of 
God can create any magnitude to which nothing further can be added. For since 
infinity is entirely repugnant to the nature of matter, and God himself cannot do what 
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As for example, though it be coneluded generally by theologers, 
that there is a natural justice and sanctity in the Deity, yet do 
some notwithstanding contend, that the will of God is not de- 


is contradictory, it is plain that those who suppose the Deity able to create matter 
without bound or limit, do not so much honour and reverence God as they overthrow _ 
those first principles of reasoning from which all deductions respecting the divine attn- 
butes are drawn ; since, while they appear to themselves to make many affirmations, 
they in reality affirm nothing at all. Many arguments to the same purpose occur to 
my mind; but since they are more abstruse, and require more explanation than I have 
room for here, I prefer to defer them until another occasion. 

Respecting space Dr. Cudworth seems to me to have reasoned no worse than he has 
respecting magnitude, whatever may be thought by those who are opposed to his phi- 
losophy. First of all, I grant the existence of a nature in which bodies move and 
revolve, that is, space. For though I endeavour with all my power to imagine the 
abrogation of space after the subtraction of corporeal beings, as Des Cartes and 
many other philosophers have supposed, I am unable to accomplish it. I might 
almost say, that in the same way that all human minds have an idea of an 
eternal and self-existent being, they have also implanted in them an innate idee of 
space, which it is impossible for any one entirely to eject and extirpate. If any one 
inquire of me the nature of this‘ existence which I have called space, I must answer 
that I am ignorant of it, but yet am certain of the existence of the thing so desig- 
nated. If it be more closely demanded to what class of beings space belongs, I must 
refer for my answer to Locke's Eesay on the Human Understanding, lib. 2. cap. 13. 
p. 192. Peter Gassendi’s Physics, sect.'1. lib. 2. cap. 1. p. 182. of the first volume of 
his works, Newton, Clarke, and others. Is space then finite or infinite? (See on this 
subject the Bibliotheque Germanique, tom. 37. p. 127.) I know that some famous 
authors, to whose merits and learning I in other respects pay deference, have not hesi- 
tated to attribute infinity to space. Nor is this a modern opinion, but derived from 
those whose piety and virtue are now above suspicion. But I think Dr. Cudworth has 
acted more wisely in departing from this opinion, and denying that space can possibly 
be called infinite. Space, of whatever kind it may be, must either have been self-existent 
from all eternity, or must have been created and made by God. If the former alter- 
native be taken, either it will not differ from God himself, or rather from the immensity 
of God, or else will exist apart from God. But I think no person who is aware that 
to be self-existent is one and the same thing as to be possessed of every perfection, 
will affirm that space is necessarily and eself-existent apart from and exclusive of God ; 
and therefore that nothing can be self-existent except God. Since therefore this is the 
case, if space be. not made or created, then it will be nothing else than the divine 
immensity, or God himself. Certainly some of the moet eminent Christian fathers 
have been of this opinion, as Theophilus of Antioch, Arnobius, and others, and among 
the Jews, long before these, Philo, in his book De Profugis, p. 360. who has said that 
God réxoyv elvas xdvrwy, “ is the place of all things.” See what has been collected on 
this subject by J. Alb. Fabricius upon the tenth book of Sextus Empiricus, Adversus 
Mathematicos, p. 639. Nor does the sentiment of Johannes Damascenus seem to me at 
all different, when he says, De Orthodox& Fide, lib. 1. cap. 13, p. 149. of the first volume 
of his works: ‘0 Ged¢ éavrot rézog sori, ra wavra mAnpey, cai bxip ra wWavra 
wy, eal abrdg cuvixwy rd ravra, “ God is his own place, filling all things, and 
being over all things, and himself containing all things.” Since the authority of Damas- 
cenus was very great in the Greek church, it is not wonderful that a considerable 
number of the Greek divines have after him inculcated this doctrine, and that it is 
even expressed, almost in the very words of Damascenus, in the Confession of the 
Greek Church, edited by Laurence Norman, quest. 15. p. 34. ed. Lips. 1695, 8vo. 
Among modern philosophers this sentiment has been unhesitatingly avowed by David 
Derodon, a very famous author of the last century, in his Principles of Philosophy, as 
has been remarked by Peter, Buyle, Lettres Choisies, tom. 8. n. 256. p. 373. And 
perhaps there is no real difference between this opinion and that of some recent philo- 
sophers, who suppose God “ to have, in infinite space as in his sensorium, a thorough 
perception of all things, and to embrace them all as present within his own presence.” 

the immortal Sir Igaac Newton’s Optics, quest. 20, p. 315. of the Latin edition. 
See also some extracts in the Bibliothéque Anglaise of Armand de la Chapelle, tom. 10. 
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termined by any antecedent rule or nature of justice, but that 
whatsoever he could be supposed to will arbitrarily, would there- 
fore be ipso facto just; which is called by them the divine 


part 2. p. 856. &c. taken from the Sist volume of the Transactions of the Royal 
ved “da rather from a Dissertation of the great Dr. Edmund Halley's, contained in 
those sactions, John Raphson has openly advocated this sentiment m his Demon- 
stration of a Deity, p. 36. &c. London, 1712, 8vo. ; and so have others, whose names 
are of less importance. I will pass over the very great difficulties with which this 
opinion is encumbered, and of which its own advocates are not ignorant ; for it will be 
sufficient for my present pur if I show that it is not inconsistent with Dr. Cud- 
worth’s doctrine respecting infinity. If God himself, or the divine immensity, be 
infinite space, the state of our question is altogether changed ; for it is no longer an 
inquiry respecting the infinity of space, but respecting the nature of God himself, 
whom neither Dr. Cudworth nor any one else, who has learned the right use of reason, 
will deny to be infinite. Those who inquire into the limits and boundaries of space 
it as a thing separate and distinct from God ; which if they did not, they need 
not trouble themselves with the solution of the question, whether space is circum- 
scribed by bounds or not. Thus far have we replied to those who deny that space was 
made or created by God. But those who prefer the second alternative, and grant that 
space was thus made and created, will be more quickly hampered in their opinion by 
ose difficulties in which we have just now seen those entangled who attribute infinity 
to matter. Ged either is or is not able to withdraw and abstract some portion from 
the infinite space he has made. If space cannot be thus diminished, the absurd result 
will follow, that Ged cannot destroy what he has made. But if God can detract 
aught from space, it will not be infinite but finite. For not another Solomon could 
understand how what is without any bound or limit could be either augmented or 
decreased. On this subject also we may therefore follow Dr. Cudworth, and take it 
for granted that more investigations and assertions than proofs, respecting space and its 
infinity, have commonly been in vogue. 

I now come to nember ; which, unless [am mistaken, I shall prove with equal or 
greater ease, to be utterly incapable of being termed infinite. It is well known that 
number is nothing in itself, but only as applied to objects and actions ; whence it is 
evident that when we speak of the infinity of number we only inquire whether the 
pis ea a certain objects or actions be so great as to be absolutely without bound 
or limit. even this statement of the question will at once show how those who 
do not hesitate to ascribe infinity to number involve themselves in contradictions. 
This will, however, ap much more clearly, if. we more accurately investigate the 
force and meaning of the words number and numbering. I know not what number 
means if it be not a multiplicity of objects or actions, each of which separately is 
finite and limited. And to number nreans to examine how great is the appa, “acd of 
any finite objects or actions, s0 thet it may be known what are the bounds or ltmits of 
this or that multiplicity. He who numbers an army investigates within what limits iz 
included a multitude of men whom he sees before him. He who numbers a flock 
seeks to know by what number or amount is Simited'the flock that he has in view. 
Whoever will compare these definitions with the meaning of the word tnjinite will 
doubtless immediately perceive that the word injfmise cannot, without manifest contra- 
diction, be joined with the word number, and that these two words are of such a kind 
that they mutually abrogate and destroy each other. What, pray, is infinity? Is it 
not that which is destitute of all bound or limit? But what is namber? A multi- 
plicity circumscribed within ite-own bounds, What is numbering? The ascertain- 
ment and investigation of the bounds and fimits of any aggregation or multiplicity. 
What is meant then » ek expression, an infinite number? Unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, it implies that there is some multiplicity at ence finite and infinite, divisible and 
indivigible, numerable and innumerable. What is the meaning of one who talks of 
numbering infinity ? Certainly this, that he seeks to ascertain the boundaries of that 
which has no bounds, I cannot tell whet error it is that is called in logic “ a contra- 
diction in terms,” if those who speak in this fashion are free from it. I think I shall 
be able to throw further light on this subject, if I eam up the whole matter in a few 
guestions. I will therefore first inquire of those who do not think infinity to be incon- 
sistent with the nature of numbers, whether there must not be in every number some 
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sovereignty, and looked upon as a great perfection; though it 
be certain, ‘that these two things are directly contradictious to 
one another, viz. that there is something ¢ice, in its own nature 


extreme from which any one who is about to ascertain the extent of the number may 
begin? They will answer in the affirmative. Certainly to affirm that any number 3s 
destitute of an extreme, or that any thing entirely destitute of a beginning can be 
numbered, is it to deny and affirm the same thing in a breath. But what is infinite has 
no extreme whatever, is equally destitute of beginning and of end. Aristotle correctly 
observes, in the 8th book of his Physics, cap. 5. sect. 4, p. 587. Tay drsipwy obx 
loriy obdty xpwrov, “ Infinites have no beginning.” What then is an injinite 
number? A number that is not a number, a thing bounded and not bounded at one 
extremity, finite and infinite. Secondly, I ask, does not number consist of several 
things, each of which is finite? This again will be allqwed, I think, by all wise men. 
But if this be granted, I proceed to inquire, Can a number of finites make up an 
infinite? This will be denied, unless they grant the absurd conclusion that there is 
finitude in infinity. Indeed, if I have any knowledge at all of these matters, he who 
affirms that an infinite whole can be made up of several finite existences, affirms and 
denies in the same breath that it is infinite at all. What then is an infinite number ? 
A finite infinity, that is nothing whatever. Thirdly, I inquire whether number be not 
a multiplicity of separate parts? which I think no one will deny. For if number 
has no parts, or be a continuous whole, it could not by any means be numbered, and 
therefore would not be number. Let those then who think that number can be infinite 
tell me whether infinity admits of parts and division. This I must deny ; for if infinity 
had any parts there would be throughout it aggregation, finiteness, and bounds ; while, 
on the contrary, reason informs us that what is properly infinite is the most simple 
thing imaginable. Therefore an infinite number is the same thing as a number that is 
not a number, or an innumerable number. 

Two plausible objections to what has been said have, however, occurred to me. 
First, it is possible that some will recall to our memory the actions of the Deity; and 
will say that as God has always been in action, and has acted from all eternity, there- 
fore the number of the divine actions must be boundless and infinite. But it will be 
sufficient to reply to any one making this objection, that we are not bere discussing any 
thing respecting the Deity and divine things, which we allow and profess to be infinite, 
Again, the very persons who urge this against us deny that the actions and works of 
God can be numbered ; in which denial they also deny that what is infinite and des- 
titute of limit can be numbered. It is therefore a very improper and inaccurate ex- 
pression to say, that the number of the divine actions is infinite ; for that which is in 
iteelf innumerable cannot with propriety be called a number. Those who wish to wear 
the appearance of rationality in their words should admit that no number can be 
made of the operations of Deity, and that it is impossible in any way to bring the 
divine actions under the category of number. Finally, although in our mind and 
intellect we distinguish the divine operations into separate portions, and in some sense 
may be said to number them, yet those who measure divine things by an accurate 
standard, and not according to human modes of thought, are well aware that there is 
in them nothing of divisibility, but that the.divine volition and power has willed and 
performed all things in one continuous and undivided action. For if the divine actions 
and operations were mutually divided and disjoined, and therefore really could be 
numbered just as human actions can, the divine nature would be subject to the same 
imperfections as the human, and the attributes of Deity would be separate and distinct 
from his egesence. 

In the next place perhaps the muthematioal or physical infinity may be objected to 
us. It is indeed a well-known fact that the most eminent mathematicians and physical 
philosophers have laid it down as a principle that matter can be infinitely divided; or, 
what, as I imagine, amounts to the same thing, have contended that the number of 
particles of which matter consists is infinite. If any dare to call this doctrine into 
doubt, they are condemned by many of this class as guilty of ignorance and stupidity. 
If it might be permitted me to cut this knot rather than untie it, I should say that 
nothing is clear to me on this subject, since I have little time to,spend in this literary 
trifling. Nor do I say thus much without the authority of a very great name. Des 
Cartes, whom mathematicians will never assert tp have halted in the porch of their 
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just and unjust, or a natural sanctity in God; and that the arbi- 
trary will and command of the Deity is the only rule of justice 
and injustice. Again, some theologers determining, That what- 


temple of science, says, in his Epistles, part 1. ep. 67. ad Dr. Henr. More, p. 187 (see 
Bibliothéque Germanique, vol. 37. p. 124), “ As respects the extent of the universe, 
the number of parts into which matter 1s divisible, and similar particulars, whether 
they be actually infinite or not, I must confess I do not know. I only know that I 
can perceive no limit to them; and therefore, with respect to myself, I call them 
indefinite.” Not to rely however upon this reply, I might boldly deny that there is 
any infinity of this kind, which has been not inaptly called “infinity by section” by 
the Jesuits of Conimbra in their Commentary on Aristotle’s Physics, lib. 6. cap. 
9. p. 148. and elsewhere. Nor should I want arguments or precedents from most 
acute writers to support my pésition, and to make my opponents confess the connexion 
of inextricable difficulties with this kind of infinity. Perhaps if I urged nothing else 
than this single proposition, “ The parts of a finite whole must also be finite,” I should 
find work enough even for those whose reasoning powers in other respects I should 
greatly prefer to my own. But I take a plainer course, and laying aside all subtleties, 
I shall observe that this “ infinity by section” (or, if the term be preferred, “ mathe- 
matical infinity”) is improperly called infinite, and widely ditfers from the metaphysi- 
cal infinity which is here alone in question. For the metaphysical infinity is one 
continuous whole, and unbounded (if we may so speak) in both directions. But the 
infinity spoken of above differs in this, that it is not without beginning, although it may 
be said to bave no end, and consists of innumerable parts. Thus much of number. It 
now only remains for me to speak of time, which Dr. Cudworth and several other 
learned men have denied to be capable of infinity. 

It is well known that time and efernity are commonly opposed to each other. But 
all who so far disjoin these two as to imagine the one to be entirely opposite to the 
other, in so doing deny infinity to time. For eternity is infinite duration ; and 
therefore if time be altogether different from eternity, it must in every respect be 
inconsistent with infinity. So that if I wished to finish the discussion in a few words, 
I might adduce that universal consent with which time and eternity are regarded as 
essentially different. But since universal agreement and common parlance are not the 
best preceptors of truth it will be proper for me more accurately to unfold and more 
clearly to explain the matter. First then, to prevent any ambiguous ideas in my 
readers’ minds, I will plainly declare the proper point of investigation. 7isme may be 
regarded in a double aspect, either simply in itself, or as compared with those things 
which advance, glide, and proceed uniformly with time. 7ime considered in itself is a 
simple entity which is only rendered more obscure by definitions. As no one, however 
acute, can explain what space is apart from corporeal matter, since its nature is so 
simple as to elude the subtlety and comprehension of all; so also time can be tle 
subject of no mental operation apart"from those things which time contains. It is 
then usually called duration; but I could wish those who do so to consider that this 
word is by no means a definition of time abstractedly considered, but rather as referring 
to things which endure, or continue to exist. For duration, without any thing to 
endure, or to be a partaker of duration, is an empty sound, void of all signification. 
Let the acutest minds try their strength, whether it be equal to the task of explaining 
the nature of time in words that shall exclude all reference to the things that take 
place in time; which, if they do, I will gladly profess myself their disciple, and allow 
that what I have written has been rashly premature. I am not unaware that some 
very acute authors have been induced by this difficulty in pointing out the true nature 
and essence of time, to determine that time considered in itself is nothing elee than a 
mental conception, “an entity of reason,” as it is commonly called, or a mode of con- 
ceiving things. But I think they have, in order to avoid one difficulty, ran into 
many others that are entirely inextricable. Thus it is the practice of many to reckon 
among mental delusions any thing that appears more simple and abstract than their. 
own minds can comprehend. But it will, I imagine, be universally admitted, that 
should all men cease thinking, and even all motion come to a close, there would still 
be some duration in the world ; whence it incontrovertibly follows, that it is a mistake 
to reckon it among rational entities. If time be regarded in connexion with the 
things we see or know, it is nothing else than the duration or continuance of their 
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poever is in God, is God, or essential to the Deity ; they con- 
ceiving such an immutability to be a necessary perfection thereof, 
seem thereby not only to contradict all liberty of will in the 


existence. But this duration comprehends a succession, and is distinguished into 
several intervals mutually exclusive of and separate from each other. Whence it follows 
that time, as related to the things which exist in time, is also divided into sections, 
moments, intervals, and changes; and is a certain kind of continuous existence capable 
of being divided and measured out into parts. In like manner, eferniiy may be con- 
sidered by us under a double aspect, either abstractedly in itself or as it relates to God 
whom we conceive as existing in eternity. Of eternity considered absolutely and in 
itself we may say the same that we have of time regarded in the abstract; that we 
cannot tell what it is; nor do I think St. Peter or St. Paul could have given any other 
answer as long as they continued in this mortal life. Our minds are dazzled and, as it 
were, carried out of themselves, whenever they turn their view to that immeasurable 
duration which we call eternity; nor can they find words to express their feelings. 
But if eternity be viewed in connexion with God, there is no reason why we should 
not define it to be the unbounded and endless duration of the divine existence. But 
while I thus divide eternity into iteelf abstractedly and as viewed in connexion with 
God, I do not intend to enter upon the abstruse question, whether eternity considered 
in itself is or is not identical with the Deity. On the contrary, I leave this discussion 
to the consideration of those whose especial duty it is to philosophize. I¢ will be suf- 
ficient for me at present, that the question be stated as if eternity were something 

- distinct from God himself, in the same way as time is conveniently conceived of as 
existence apart from the things that take place in time. 

With these explanations we will now proceed to the point. And first.it will be 
necessary to examine what kind of time is epoken of when time is declared not to be 
infinite, or, what comes to the same thing, when time is opposed to eternity. If time 
in the abstract be meant, no account being taken of the things which endure and con- 
tinue to exist, I do not see any reason why infinity should not be ascribed to time. 
For the very time in which we live, and in which the works of God exist, does not in 

its essence differ from eternity; but belongs to infinite duration, and according to our 
usual mode of conception is part and parcel of eternity, although, properly speaking, 
there are no parts of eternity or infinite duration. Those therefore who disallow the 
infinity of time must necessarily mean that kind of time which is connected with cre- 
ated things, since they deny the possibility of comparing time with infinity. But this. 
kind of time, it is at once evident, is entirely inconsistent with infinity, if the nature of 
each be mutually compared: For eternity is entirely destitute of beginning and of 
end; but time, cqnsidered in the relation already spoken of, did not begin previously to 
the existence of the things of time. But the matter is not yet settled. Another most 
intricate question still remains, én the explanation of which many have found toil 
enough who have however never been suspected of dulness and stupidity; whether 
that kind of time which on a consideration of its limits is entirely separate from 

infinity, can in respect to its extent be in no possible way reconcileable with it? To 

" put the same thing in different words: Is there an entire and absolute inconsistency 
between time and infinity ? Is the internal measure of time the same as the measure 
of eternity ? Does God exist in eternity in the same way as his works exist in time ? 
Is there in eternity no succession whatever, no continuance of duration, no moments 
or intervals, all which are well-known to exist in time? The meaning of all these 
questions, if attentively examined, will be found to be one and the same; the only dif- 
ference between them being that oneand the same thing is presented to our notice under 
various aspects. In the examination of this question much labour and ingenuity has been 
expended during many centuries. Some have contended that the measure of eternity 
and that of time are altogether different ; others have admitted of some succession in 
eternity, with a reservation however in favour of the divine immutability; others again 
have held that eternity is a certain fixed point or moment, which is as a whole co- 
existent with all the intervals of time, and has nothing prior or subsequent to it; while 
another class have altogether denied the truth of this, and averred that both time and 
eternity consist alike of successive moments. 

The principal ancient philosopher who has expressly taught that eternity is not 
evolved by portions, but is destitute of all difference between present and future, is, so 
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Deity, which themselves notwithstanding contend for in a high 
degree, that all things are arbitrarily determined by divine 
decree; but also to take away from it all power of acting ad 


far as I know, Plato, who has been followed by several of his own school, and, among 
the Jews, by Philo. Quotations of this description have been collected by Dionysius 
Petavius, Dogmata Theol. vol. 1. lib. 8. de Deo, cap. 4. p. 188, &c. to which, were 
it necessary, many more might easily be added. The only one I will mention is 
Chaicidius, in his comment on Plato's Timeeus, sect. 25. p. 285. and sect. 199. p. 250. 
Equally great is the number of Christian divines who have entertained the same view; 
the principal of whom are also mentioned by Petavius, ubi supra, But this opinion 
almost universally prevailed from the sixth century after Christ, among the divines of 
the Christian church. In this age Boéthius acutely and ingeniously contended for the 
fixed and immoveable nature of eternity, in his fifth book De Consolatione Phileso- 
phiez, p. 137, and expresses his meaning in this definition: ‘‘ Eternity is the entire, 
simultaneous, and perfect possession of endiess life.” This reasoning, together with 
many similar doctrines of his, was so pleasing to posterity, that all subsequent school- 
men and theologians, as if by common consent, gave in their adberence to these his 
words, From the schoolmen this tenet passed over to those who have taught and 
guided the Lutheran church ; and not to us only, but also to those who call themselves 
“ Reformed " {the Calvinists], The first founders indeed both of our own and the 
*€ Reformed” churches, though they have taught that God is eternal and infinite, have 
not decided on the mode of the divine eternity. Melancthon has said nothing of it 
in his Commonplaces, nor Calvin in his Institutes. Nor do I recollect that Luther 
himself has any where expressly said aught with a view to throw light on this question. 
For since these great men were decidedly averse to the and disputatious method of 
treating theology which had been followed by the schoolmen, they thought they had 
nothing to do with certain doctrines which they saw it was scarcely possible to explain 
ina popular way. But their followers were compelled by the craftiness of the Soci- 
nians and other opponents of divine truth to bring this doctrine again into notice. 
These latter having attempted to contract all religion within the compass of their own 
intellect, and presuming to estimate the nature of God in accordance with their own 
(whence originated many pestilential and deadly errors), a more subtle and acute dis- 
cussion than had previously taken place was commenced respecting the Divine attri 
butes, and the eternity of God was also, among other things, subjected to a more 
rigorous examination. Servetus himself, who held the whole race of schoolmen in 
such detestation, could find nothing in their doctrine concerning eternity worthy of 
blame, a fact which I think it worth while to prove out of his own writings. For in 
his second book De Trinit. Erroribus, p. 53. a, he says, “ Besides, the idiom or custom 
of prophetic diction makes it manifest that there is in God no difference of times ; for 
they speak of future things as being already past, and on the other hand, sometimes 
put one tense for another, not only to signify the certainty of the event, but also to 
show that in God there are not these three differences of times, as present, past, and 
future; for things seen are already fixed and perpetual to him who sees them.” Much 
more is said in the same place by this author, who had his lucid intervals and was 
sometimes very acute; which, for the sake of brevity, I omit. But a widely different 
view, as I have already observed, has been taken up by thoee who in other respects are 
great admirers of Servetus: I mean the Socinians ; as well as by Conrad Vorstius, in 
his well-known book, De Deo et Attributis Divinis, which gave rise to 80 many con 
troversies. And since the followers of Arminius have not distinctly renounced this 
sentiment, sharp contests have been occasioned with Vorstius and the Arminians on 
this account. And hence it has arisen that not only the doctrine of an unchangeable 
eternity, destitute of all succession, has been introduced into nearly all systems of the- 
ology, both Lutheran and Reformed, composed since that time, but also the opinion of 
a succession in eternity is ranked among the tenets by which the Arminians are distin- 
ished from other Christians. See the venerable and most excellent Gustavus George 
Itner’s Breviarium Controversiarum cum Remonstrantibus, quest. 7. p. 56. I very 
much doubt whether all who have contended for what is called a fixed eternity, have 
been influenced simply by reason in their adherence to that opinion. It is evident 
that many discuss the'point in so confused a manner as to make it apparent that they 
are not sufficiently aware of all the importance of the argument in dispute. But the 
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extra, and of eiving or animadverting things done succes- 
sively here in world, - But it will not follow from these and 
the like contradictions of mistaken theologers, that therefore 


Platonists, unless I am much mistaken, have been compelled to embrace this opinion 
as much by a consideration for the immunity of their sect and of their other tenets as 
by the power of truth and reason. This party have laid it down as an axiom that the 
universe had no beginning, or that it existed from all eternity as well as the Deity. 
One of the'principal argamente of those who opposed this doctrine was, that it either 
abolished all distinction between God and the universe, or that it involved the supposi- 
tien of two infinite and eternal beings; both of which alternatives they affirmed to be 
inexcusable errors, altogether unworthy of philosophers. In order to meet this objec- 
tion, it was absolately necessary for the Platonists to discover some difference between 
,the eternity of the universe and of the Deity ; and they thought they had sufficiently 
supplied this by saying that the eternity of God was no other than a certain point or 
moment, while the perpetuity of the universe was to be regarded as a successive 
duration 


We have thus seen by what wei authorities has been supported the opinion which 
denies all succession in eternity. It will now be proper to point out a few who consider 
it no error to allow that difference of times is consistent with the nature of eternity. 
Of all sects the Socinians have been most decided on this subject, and their opinions 
have been collected by John Adam Scherser, in his Collegium Anti-Socinianum, disp. 
5. thes. 4. p. 47. &c.; though even among them some are more guarded, and do not 
scruple to approach towards the opinion commonly received among ourselves. Those 
who are called Remonstrants or Arminians, have been more cautious ; for though they 
acutely and ably dispute against those who hold eternity to be fired, yet for the most 
pert usually confess at the end of the discussion, that this is a very subtle question, on 
whieh opposite opinions may be entertained, without any grievous offence against 
trath. Son Episcopius, in his Theological Institutes, cap. 9. p. 287. &c. of the 
first volume of his works, ie the most comprehensive writer sta simullaneous 
kind of eternity, and has exhibited nearly all the resources of his genius upon the argu- 
ment. But when he afterwards recurs to the same subject, cap. 14. p. 298 a, he thus 
terminates his dissertation :—“ Though the method we have pointed out appears to me 
the safer and easier of the two, yet it is safest of all to believe in the existence of 
eternity, and to leave its nature to God and the disclosures of time, maintaining peace 
and concord among the disputants.” But what, after all, will be the use of so many 
words in explaining the nature of eternity, if the safest way is to be entirely silent on 
the subject? Authors who have been more confident on this subject are Stephen 
Curcelleus, in his Institutes of the Christian Religion, lib. 2, cap. 3. p. 45. of his 
works, and Le Clerc, Ontologia, chap. 5. p. 352. and Bibliothéque Choisie, vol. 5. 
p. 56. &c, But on the other hand, Philip Limborg, in his Christian Theology, lib. 
2. cap. 5. sect. 2, &c. p. 56. closely follows Epiecopius, and after an exposition of the 
difficulties on both sides in sect. 10. p. 57. professes his “‘ unwillingness to determine 
whether eternity be fixed or successive, since the Scripture does not decide the point,” 
Others, however, who have nothing in common with the Socinians, advocate the suc- 
ceasiveness of eternity ; as Peter Gassendi, in his Physics, sect. 1. lib. 2. cap. 7. p. 
227, of his works ; and the able and eloquent Arobbishop Tilloteon, vol. 7. serm. 18, 
and vol. 6. serm. 6. whose words are quoted by Dr. Samuel Clarke, in his Demonstra- 
tion of the Existence and Attributes of God, chap. 6. p. 65. and Clarke himself not 
obscurely manifests his own tendency to the opinion that admits a succession in 
eternity. To these may be added, Peter Bayle, who in his Dictionnaire Historique et 
Critique, vol. 4. art. Zabarella, p. 2901, 2902. brings many arguments against those 
who approve of Boéthius’ definition of eternity ; not indeed, by affirming any thing as 
certain, bat in his usual way showing that we know nothing on the subject ; but with 
this peculiarity, that he pronounces the Romish dogma of transubstantiation much 
easier of comprehension this definition. It is not necessary for me to name any 
more advocates of this opinion. 

I am not so presumptuous as to think that I am able to produce any new or solid 
observations, after the labours of so many able men ; but to fill up my plan, I will in- 
genuously disclose my own thoughts on an attentive consideration of what has been 
said on both sides ; not indeed to assume a magisterial or philosophical air, but, to give 
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theology itself is contradictious, and hath nothing of piiiveopiic 
truth at all in it; no more than because philosophers also hold 
contradictory opinions, that therefore philosophy itself is con- 


my opinion as one individual among many, seeking after probability and truth. 
I. The disputantsin this controversy do not seem to meto have explained their meaning 
as plainly and perspicuously as is ugually done in the discussion of abstract subjects, 
Sometimes it is doubtful whether they treat of eternity absolutely and separately con- 
sidered, or as it is related to God. Episcopius seems clearly to speak of the eternity of 
God ; but Limborg on the contrary eays, ‘“ We do not inquire into the divine essence, 
but into the nature of eternity considered in the abstract. . . . There is no reason 
why we should not consider the idea of eternity in the abstract, which idea involves a 
succeasion of universal duration,” ubi supra, sect. 7. p.57. Iam afraid that if this 
supposition be correct, the whole controversy will be found to have in it more subtlety 
than truth, and will turn out at last to be not on the subject itself, but on the power of 
our mental faculties. In like manner, it is uncertain whether those who hold a sac- 
cession in eternity, mean a succession in respect to ourselves or to God. For they 
often speak as if they only meant that our mental weakness is such, that we cannot at 
all conceive of an eternity destitute of all succession. But it is of great consequence 
to the discussion that this point should be previously decided ; for no one perhaps will 
deny that eternity as related to us may in a certain sense be said to have a succession. 
II. If the words succession, moment, instant, and point were banished from the con- 
troversy, I am much-mistaken if it would not be relieved from much of the difficulty 
and obscurity that attends it. For when these words, which are taken from finite 
things, are applied to those that are infinite, the opinions of authors are often incor- 
rectly apprehended, because they excite in the minds of others ideas not at all ac- 
cordant with perfect and eternal existences, At the mention of a succession, our 
minds immediately think of such & succession as is to be found amongat created and 
visible realities. In like manner, the words space, point, instant, momeni, at once 
recall to mind the things thus denominated among mankind at large. Thus, it sometimes 
happens that we attribute opinions to those whom we hear or whose works we read, to 
which they are entire strangers ; they being through the poverty of human language, 
and the want of proper terme to cxpress abstract ideas, obliged to make use of words 
appropriated-to finite and visible things, but taken in a higher and more sublime sense; 
while we, on the other hand, heedlessly append to their expressions, the ideas usually 
associated with them, and thus give rise to many subsequent errors in disputation. 
Certain I am that those who maintain a succession in eternity, use the word succession 
in a far more abstract sense than the common; but those who are on the contrary side, 
being either ignorant or unmindful of this circumstance, reason as if the point in ques- 
tion were such a succession as is usually so termed amongst mankind. Again, I 
imagine that those Who call eternity a point, an instant, or a moment, have better ideas 
than words ; which opinion I am led to entertain from the answers they give to their 
opponents’ arguments. For if we closely attend to these, they will not appear pro- 
perly to mean that eternity is nothing but a moment or a poiné ; for if they did ao, they 
would make an infinite existence to be finite; but they only intend, I suppose, that 
eternity may be compared with a point or moment, in respect to the manner of dura- 
tion, and not in regard to the duration itself. In short, they seem to me simply to 
say, that as there is no succession in a moment, so neither is there in eternity; though, 
at the same time, I am aware that some of them fancied they said much more; and 
certainly, if this be the case, I must enrol myself amongst those who cannot see the 
propriety of this definition. But its opponents argue as if its advocates supposed a 
moment and eternity to be one and the same thing. I could therefore wish that dis- 
putants on this subject would abstain from words of this kind, which are often incor- 
rectly understood ; and most of all, I could desire that the words point and moment 
were entircly excluded from the controversy, as they afford no explanation, as I have 
already observed, but rather tend to confuse the matter. Least of all are they to be 
tolerated, whose presumption I have already animadverted upon, who think they have 
given a clear definition of eternity when they call it a point or moment, when at the 
anine time, if they are closely pressed, they themselves are afterwards forced to confess 
that they do not understand the meaning of these words as applied to eternity. But 
since it is too much to expect that all words of this kind, calculated to perplex the 
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tradictious, and that there is nothing qbsolutely true or false, 
but, (according to the Protagorean doctrine) all seeming and 
fantastical. - 


mind and to introduce error, should de entirely rejected, controversialists should always 
be careful to distinguish between their ordinary and their special import. III. Whoever 
entertains a constant recollection of the nature of infinity, cannot but perceive, if they 
follow out the idea, that those who exclude and separate from eternity all succession, 
approach much.more nearly to the truth than the opposite party. What is infinite is 
stable, destitute of all bound, origin, or beginning, a simple, continuous, indivisible 
unit, in which there can be no reduplication, increase, nor junction ; so that it can by no 
means be disunited, divided, dissected, or broken up. erefore, eternity or infinite 
duration admits of no division, and it necessarily follows, that it has no parts, no 
dimensions, and consequently no moments or subdivisions. And this will not be 
denied even by some of those who maintain the successiveness of eternity, since they 
grant that subdivisions of time do not exist essentially in time, but only in the human 
mind. If this indeed be the case, I know not’ how eternity can be a series of suc- 
cessive moments. For where no parts exist, there can be no order or succession ; 
where there are no moments properly #0 called, no subdivisions of time, there no 
sequence or series can possibly take place. The reason why human and created 
things glide, flow, and pass sensibly away, is that they are circumscribed by finite 
bounds. Infinity, therefore, if it gradually glided and flowed away, would not be 
infinite, but would involve some degree of finitude. I fear, therefore, that in this 
controversy some learned men will fall into the same error that often happens to us in 
other things, namely, imagining that what arises only from our own minds and senses, 
exists actually in external things themselves. We do indeed mark out eternity into 
certaifi portions, and imagine to ourselves in it certain divisions of time. These 
imaginary portions and divisions we then conceive of as having a real existence in 
eternity itself, when, on the contrary, they exist only in our own minds, and since we 
ourselves, whether in time or in eternity, perceptibly glide and pass along, we on that 
account imagine that eternity itself flows, glides, and passes along with us; which, 
however, if it were thus fluctuating and transitory, would not be eternity, but a limited 
existence. We may imagine a vast, immense space, entirely quiescent and destitute of 
all internal motion ; and in this space we may conceive of a great number of rational 
creatures, gradually and perceptibly proceeding and moving onwards. The space itself 
is entirely Mdivisible, but the creatures contained in it measure it out in their own 
minds, and by reasoning fix in it various bounds and limits.- Are these boundaries then 
in the space itself? No orfe will reply in the affirmative, for it is entirely destitute of 
parts. Where then are they? In the nnderstanding of the imaginary creatures 
already mentioned. But still they persuade themselves that what is delineated in their 
minds actually exists in the space of which they occupy a certam part. The space 
itself is quiescent, and not in any way moved or disturbed. But these creatures, 
because they themselves change place, and have motion, unfoundedly suppose that the 
space moves and proceeds in unison with themselves. The very same thing happens 
to ourselves as often as we regard that immeasurable space of time which we call 
eternity. We inadvertently transfer to eternity itself that succession and order which 
we have in our own minds, and fancy that what belongs solely to ourselves pertains to 
eternity. It will perhaps be said that this illustration does not throw any light on the 
nature of eternity, but leaves it‘still involved in irremediable obscurity. But our an- 
swer is easy; that we do not pretend to diselose the essence of eternity ; for if we 
could do this, we should no longer be men, whose minds are confined within limits, and 
those very narrow. Let it be sufficient for us, during the present state of existence, 
to understand and know the truth of things themselves ; but let us be less eager about 
the investigation of the mode of existence, and do not let us forget that we are human. 
Nothing I am sure can be plainer than this axiom : that to conceive of order and suc- 
cession in what is infinite, is to abrogate its infinity ; but of the internal nature of an 
infinity destitute of succession, I must beg permission to continue ignorant, since a kind 
of dizziness seizes me whenever I attempt to scrutinize this vortex. What has been 
already anid of eternity in the abstract, applies still more forcibly to it, as regarded in 
relation to God. For since he is infinite, it ie evident that he cannot at all exist in 
eternity in the same way that created beings exist in'time. IV. By the good leave, 
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But in the next place we add, that though it be true that the 
nature of things admits of nothimg contradictious, and that 
whatsoever plainly implies a contradiction, must therefore of 
necessity be a nonentity; yet is this rule, notwithstanding, 
obnoxious to be much abused, when whatsoever men’s shallow 
and gross understandings cannot reach to, they will therefore 
presently conclude to be contradictious and impossible. As for 
example, the Atheists and Materialists cannot conceive of any 


therefore, of those whom I must confess to be more highly endowed than myself, I will 
may that it will be of use towards the settlement of this controversy, if we distinguish 
eternity into that which is abséract, and that which is related to ourselves. > 
relatively to us, is not without succession, for our mental faculties are net of so high 
an order that we can entirely divest ourselves of all ideas of succession when reasoning 
about it. Se en ee ee ee ihepcute guar nag nee 
to recede, flee, and depart w ip is speeding on its way, cutting through 
the waves; but though the land is at perfect rest and totally unmoved, yet the most 
ingenious mind cannot so regulate ite sight and ideas, perfectly conscious of the 
true state-of the case, as to emancipate itself from the i Thus we, as we 
fly with rapid wing towards the close of our lives, fancy that eternity (the 
mest fixed of all things) and even God himself have the same constant and 
rapid motion that is impressed on ourselves. But eternity in the abstract re- 
j all succession, order, dimension, and division; and there can be little doubt 
bat that those who warmly contend for the immutability, immensity, and infinity 
of the Deity, but at the same time deny that eternity is without ‘order and suec- 
ceesion, only mean that if eternity be regarded by our own mental facultics, 
we cannot but distribute it into successive, periods and moments. V. What- 
ever else bas been said on this argument I leave to its authors, It is sufficient for me 
to know that the divine essence and eternity are stable ; I willingly pass by as unin- 
telligible to me the assertions, more subtle than clear, that have been made respecting 
the nature of this stability. Boeéthius’ definition bas more boldness than perspicuity, 
and moreover offends those who in other respects have the same views of eternity that 
we have. Let those who define eternity to be a point and a moment, see to it how 
they will explain their definition, and vindicate it from objections, I am i 

to leave these expressions to others, lest I should appear to implicate in difficul- 
ties an argument in its own nature sufficiently embarraseed, and by obscure phraseology 
to involve rather than explain a matter especially intricate and difficult of comprehen- 
sion, Many theologiana have, in accordance with the schoolmen, asserted thet 
“‘ eternity completely co-exists with all beings and all intervals of time ;” which I 
cannot persuade myself to receive, since it appears to me to be entirely repugnant to 
my mental nature. Theseauthorshave endeavoured by the above words to explain the 
nature of the stability belonging to eternity ; but for my own part I must ingenuously 
confess that that nature is entirely unknown to me; and I think it more creditable to 
avow one's own ignorance than to make a great show of wisdom in words that no mortal 
can possibly understand. This one conclusion appears to me plain and incontrovertible ; 
that the succession and order which appear to us to exist in eternity are not in i 
itself, but only in our own minds; just as colours are not properly in the things we 
behold, but only in our own eyes. With this I am content. If any one says he can 
see further into the question, I do not envy him the knowledge he claims, and in 
return beg of him not to impugn my own diffidence. Thus much I thought proper to 
say, in order to defend and illustrate Dr. Cudworth’s opinion on the nature of infinity, 
in which if I have erred, as may perhaps have happened, or if I have improperly 
expressed my meaning, let the candid reader reflect that the matter in question is the 
most abstruse and difficult that can ibly come under our notice. may be 
the case with others when thinking of infinity, I know not; but for my own part I 
seem, when attentively contemplating eternity, to experience effects similar to those 
occasioned by looking stedfastly at the sun. As by the latter vision is destroyed, and 
the eyes greatly impaired, so my mind is dazzled and blunted, and I therefore grow 
weary of the continued effort of attention. 
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other substance besides body, and therefore do they determine 
presently, that Aatoel ation sues is & contradiction in the 
very terms, it being as much as to say, incerporeal body :‘ 
wherefore when God is said by dhcologers: be an ineo rail 
substance, this is to them an absolute impossibility. us a 
modern bibiiees 9 The putagieh that i, the whole mass 3 thi 

18 corporeal ; t is to say, ~- Now every of body is 
body, and consequently pall part of the tal rk body ; said 
that which is not body, is no part thereof. And because the 
universe is all, that which is no part of it, is nothing. Therefore 
when spirits are called incorporeal, this is only a name of honour, 
and it may with more piety be attributed to God himself, in 
whom we consider, not what attribute best expresseth his natare, 
which is incomprehensible, but what best expresseth our desire 
to honour him.”® Where, incorporeal is said to be an attribute 
of honour, that is, such an attribute as expresseth only the vene- 
ration of men’s minds, but signifieth nothing in nature, nor hath 
any philcsophic truth and reality under it; a substance incor- 
poreal being as contradictious as something and nothing. Not- 
withstanding which, this contradiction is only in the weakness 
and childishness of these men’s understandings, and not the thing 
itself; it being demonstrable that there is some other substance 
besides body, according to the true and genuine notion of it. 
But because this mistake is not proper to Atheists only, there 
being some Theists also who labour under this same infirmity of 
mind, not to be able to conceive any other substance besides 


* Hobbes’ Leviathan, cap. 84. p. 183. “ Body and substance,” exys he, “signify the 
same thing; and therefore the compound expression, tnoorporeal substance, is an un- 
meaning phrase, as if any one should say, an incorporeal body.” See also, eap. 12. 
p. 56, and cap. 45. p. 807. 

5 I have here closely and almost literally translated Dr. Cudworth’s English into 
Latin. For in all Hobbes’ works that I have read (and I have read all that are of any 
consequence), I cannot point out a passage that exactly corresponds to these words. 
Dr. Cudworth seems here, in his usual way, to have quoted, not his words, but his 
meaning; and that this was Hobbes’ meaning is apparent from several passages of his 
writings, and particularly from the thirty-fourth chapter of the Leviathan, in which are 
to be found many expressions similar to those here adduced. In p. 183, for instance, 
he says, “ Body universally signifies what fills or occupies some particular place and 
does not depend (as place itself does) on our own imagination, but is a real part of 
what we call the universe. For since the universe is an aggregate of all bodies what- 
ever, it has no part which is not also body; nor can any thing properly be called body 
which is not some part of the universe.” After which he proceeds to give the meaning 
of the word spirit, according to his own ideas; of which word after a review of some 
meanings of it taken, but with great inaccuracy, from the scriptures, he goes on to say, 
p. 184, “I find no other meanings of the word spiri¢ in the sacred scriptures. If 
therefore there be any scripture text to which none of these significations will apply, 
that passage must be considered as being above our comprehension. Nor is this won- 
derful; since the nature of God is incomprehensible, and the names given to him are 
not so much applicable to his nature as to the honour that is due to him.” In cap, 
12, p. 56, there are some expressions which convey nearly the same meaning: “Some 
have said that God is an incorporeal spirit, perhaps not dogmatically as defining the 
divine nature by these words, but from a pious intention of honouring the Deity by an 
attribute excluding from him all the groesness of visible bodies.” 
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body, and who therefore assert a corporeal Deity; we shall in 


the next place show, from a of a modern writer, what 
kind of contradictions ant are which these Atheists impute to 
as these, that it supposes to 


all theology ; namely, suc 
perceive duns sensible, without any organs of sense; and to 
understand and be wise without any. brains. “ Pious men (saith he) 
attribute to God Almighty, for honour’s sake, whatsoever they 
see honourable in the world, as seeing, hearing, willing, know- 
ing, justice, wisdom, &c. But they deny him such poor things 
as eyes, ears, and brains, and other organs, without which we 
worms neither have, nor can conceive, such faculties to be: and 
so far they do well. But when they dispute of God’s actions 
philosophically, then do they consider them again, as if he had 
indeed such faculties. This is not well, and thence is it that 
they fall into 80 many difficulties. We ought not to dispute of 
God’s nature. He 1s no fit subject of our philosophy. True 
religion consisteth in obedience to Christ’s lieutenants, and in 
giving God such honour, both in attributes and actions, as they 
in their several lieutenancies shall ordain.” Where the plain 


6 I have here agnin literally translated what is quoted by Dr. Cudworth as the v: 
words of Hobbes. But I must once more repeat what I have just before observ 
that this sentence is nowhere exactly to be found in Hobbes’ writings, but is collected 
and arranged by our author out of several passages of his works. Nay, I rather thiok 
that some parts of it are rather deductions from Hobbes’ opinions, than his own ex- 
pressly recorded conclusions and determinations. I will adduce the principal passages 
of the English philosopher from which I suppose 'this quotation is made up, so that all 
may have a better opportunity of deciding respecting his views. In his Elementa De 
Cive, cap. 15. sect. 14. p. 118, he thus speaks: “ When we attribute to God sight and 
other senses, or knowledge and intellect, which in ourselves are only a tumult of the 
mind raised by external things pressing on our organs, it is not to be supposed that 
any thing of this kind is the case with the Deity; for it is a mark of a power dependent 
on another being for its existence; which is inconsistent with the highest perfection. 
Those therefore who would give God no other names than are accordant with reason, 
must either use negative appellations, as infinile, eternal, tnoomprehensible, or supet- 
latives, as best, greatest, mightiest, &c., or indefinites, as good, just, mighty, creator, 
king, and so on, not in order to declare what he is (for that were to limit him within 
the bounds of our own imagination), but to acknowledge our own admiration and 
obedience, which is the part of humility and of a mind rendering him all possible 
honour. For reason dictates only one name of the Deity significant of his nature, 
which is the Existent, or simply the Being, and one signifying relation to us, namely 
God, in which is contained King, Lord, and Father.” Clearly similar to this is the 
following extract from the Leviathan, cap. 31. p. 170: ‘“‘ Those who eay that God . 
sees, perceives, knows, and understands (which faculties in mankind are nothing else 
than a tumult of the mind raised by external agents through the organical parts of the 
human body), unless by these words they understand the divine and incomprehensible 
power, do not give God due honour. Thoee who wish to give God no name but what 
is conformable to natural reason, must either use negative appellations, as infinile, 
eternal, incomprehensible ; or superlatives, as most high, greatest ; or indefinites, as 
good, just, holy, creator ; and this, not in order to declare what God is, but how much 
we ought to adore and venerate him. For he has only one name of his nature—thé 
Berne.” And a little further on, p. 171, he thus proceeds: “ To dispute concerning 
the Divine nature is contrary to the honour due to God; for it is to_be remembered 
that nothing can be known of God’s empire but by natural reason, that is by physical 
principles, which are so far from disclosing the Divine nature, that they cannot inform 
us of our own nature, or of that of the smallest thing in existence. In regard therefore 
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and undisguised meaning of the author seems to be this; that 
God is no subject of philosophy, as all real things are (accord- 
ingly as he duclarcth elsewhere, that’ religio non est philosophia, 
aad lex, “ Religion is not a matter of shilosonhy: but pale of 
law and arbitrary constitution ”), he having no real nature of his 
own, nor being any true, inhabitant of the world or heaven, but 
(as all other ghosts and spirits) an inhabitant of men’s brains 
only, that is, a i pre of their fear and fancy, or a mere political 
scarecrow. And therefore such attributes are to be given to 
him, without any scrupulosity, as the civil law of every country 
shall appoint, and no other; the wise and nasute very well un- 
derstanding that all this business of religion is nothing but mere 


to the Divine attributes, the definitions of the words are not to be regarded, but the 
honorary intention that they imply.” Analogous to these last sentiments are those 
which he has let fall in his Elementa De Cive, cap. 15. pp. 116, 119: “it is not 
proper to dispute respecting the divine nature. For it is to be remembered, that in 
the empire of God all things are to be investigated by natural reason alone, that is, by 
the principles of natural science. But these, so far from disclosing to us the nature of 
the Deity, will not even fully inform us of the properties of our own bodies, or of any 
created being. From discussions of this kind, therefore, nothing can result except the 
-imposition of names on the Divine Majesty accordant with our own contracted con- 
ceptions.” Here also properly belong the following words taken from his book De 
‘Homine, cap. 14. sect. 4. p. 78: “ But in these disputations [respecting religion], 
while we seek for a knowledge of those things which do not fall within the'range of 
knowledge, so far as in us lies we annihilate faith in God, For knowledge being sup- 
posed, faith is done away with; just as fruition being supposed, hope is done away 
with. .... Therefore questions concerning the nature of God the Creator are too 
full of curiosity, and are not to be accounted equal to works of piety; and those who 
dispute respecting God do not desire so much to inculcate faith in God (in whom all 
already believe) as to gain it for themselves.” Nor ought I to omit the following, from 
the Leviathan, cap. 8. p. 12: *‘ The name of God is not used that we may conceive of 
him (for he is incomprehensible, and his greatness and power inconceivable), but that 
we may honour him.” The last part of the words here absecribed by Dr. Cudworth to 
Hobbes is illustrated by the following passage, among others, which is to be found in 
the Elementa De Cive, cap. 15. sect. 17. p.121: ‘ It may therefore be concluded that 
the interpretation of natural laws, both sacred and profane (since God reigns in nature 
alone), depends on the authority of the state; that is, it belongs to that person or 
assembly to whom is given the supreme command of the state, both that God should 
by his or their voice issue all his commands; and on the contrary that what is com- 
manded by them both respecting the mode of worshipping God and respecting secular 
things is commanded by God.” It is needless to adduce more expressions to the same 
purpose, I think it most evident that in all these there was concealed no small 
quantity of poison, and that the philosopher of Malmesbury had no other object in 
view than an attack and injury to the very fundamentals of religion. I must candidly 
confess my doubts whether it be equally clear from them that Hobbes ridiculed theolo- 
gians because they said that God perceived without eyes, and understood and knew 
without a brain; and that he regarded this opinion as among those by which all modern 
theology is defaced. (See on this opinion, which some have certainly defended, 
Bishop Berkeley’s Alciphron, vol. 1. p. 259.) Nor do I know. whether the more 
detailed explanation of Hobbes’ opinion subjoined by our author is in all respects 
correct, and in accordance with his meaning. For God alone can unerringly decide 
respecting the thoughts of particular individuals. 

_ 7 De Homine, cap. 14. p. 78. “If religion,” says Hobbes in this place “ (except- 
ing that which consists in natural piety) does not depend on private individuals, then 
necessarily (since miracles have now ceased) it must depend on the laws of the state; 
therefore religion is not philosophy but a law in every state, and on this account is not 
to be disputed about but practised.” | 
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try), and that the attributes of the Deity indeed signi 
neither true nor false, nor any thing in nature, but only men’s 
reverence and devotion towards the object of their fear; the 
manner of expressing which is determined by civil law. Where- 
fore to say that Good sees all things, and yet hath no eyes; and 
that he hears all things, and yet hath no ears; and that he un- 
derstands, and is wise, and yet hath no brains; and whatsoever 
else you will please to say of him, as attributes of honour, and 
only as signifying devotion, is thus far well enough. But wher 
men, not understanding the true cabala, will needs go further, 
they mistaking attributes of honour for attributes of nature, and 
of philosophic truth, and making them premises to infer absolute 
truth, and convince falsehood from, or matters to dispute and 
reason upon; that is, when they will needs suppose such a thing 
as a God really to exist in the world, then do they involve 
themselves in all manner of contradiction, nonsense and ab- 
sen A as for example, to affirm seriously that this God really 
sees all things in the world, and yet hath no eyes; and that he 
indeed hears all things, and yet hath no ears; and, lastly, that 
he understands and is wise, and yet hath no brains, which things 
are all absolutely contradictious, inconceivable, and impossible. 
The sum of all is this, that when religion and theology, which is 
indeed nothing but law and phantastry, is made philosophy, 
then is it all mere jargon and insignificant nonsense. And now 
we see what those contradictions are, which the Atheists charge 
upon theology: such as owe all their being only to the gross- 
ness, sottishness, and brutishness of these men’s own apprehen-. 
sions. From whence proceedeth likewise this following defini- 
tion of knowledge and understanding,® that it is nothing but a 
tumult of the mind, raised by external things, pressing the 
organical parts of man’s body. “QO ye brutish among the 
people, when will ye understand ? and ye fools, when will ye be 
wise? He that planted the ear (and gave men’s soul a power of 
hearing thereby), shall not he (though himself have no ears) 
hear? He that formed the eye (end gave the human soul a 
wer of seeing by it as an instrument) shall not he (though 
imself have no eyes) see?” Lastly, “he that teacheth man 
knowledge (or gave him an understanding mind, besides brains), 
shall not he (sboagh himself be without brains) know and un- 
‘ derstand ?” 

It is certain, that no simple idea, as that of a triangle or a 
square, of a cube or sphere, can possibly be contradictious to 
itself; and therefore much less can the idea of a perfect being 
(which is the compendious idea of God), it being more pear 
than any of the other. Indeed this simple idea of a ect 
being is pregnant of many attributes; and therefore the idea of — 

® Leviathan, cap. 81. p. 170, and Elementa de Cive, cap. 15. sect. 14. p. 118. 
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God, more fully declared by them all, may seem to be in this 
respect a compounded idea, or one idea and conception, consist- 
ing or made up of many; which if they were really contradio- 
tious, would render the whole a nonentity. As for example, 
this, a plain triangle, whose three angles are greater than two 
right ones, it beimg contradictious and inconceivable, is therefore 
no true idea, but a nonentity. But all the genuine attributes of 
the Deity, of which its entire idea is made up, are things as 
.demonstrable of a ect being, as the properties of a triangle or 
@ square are of those ideas respectively, and therefore cannot 
they possibly be contradictious, neither to it, nor to one another, 
because those things which agree in one third, must needs agree 
ether amongst themselves. 
ay, the genuine attributes of the Déity, namely, such as are 
demonstrable of an absolutely perfect Being, are not only not 
contradictious, but also necesearily connected together, and 
inseparable from one another. For there could not possibly be 
one thing infinite in wisdom only, another thing infinite only in 
pre and another thing only infinite in duration or eternal. 
ut the very same thing which is infinite in wisdom, must needs 
be also infinite in power, and infinite in duration, and so vice 
versi. That which is infivite in any one perfection, must of 
necessity have all perfections in it. Thus are all the genuine 
attributes of the Deity not only not contradictious, but also 
inseparably concatenate ; and the idea of God no congeries either 
of disagreeing things ; or else of such as are unnecessarily con- 
nected with one another. 

In very truth, all the several attributes of the Deity are 
nothing else but so many partial and inadequate conceptions of 
one and the same simple perfect being, taken in as it were by 
piecemeal, by reason of the imperfection of our human under- 
standings, which could not fully conceive it all together at once ; 
and therefore are they really all but one thing, though they have 
the appearance of multiplicity to us. As the one simple light 
of the sun, diversely refracted and reflected from a rorid cloud, 
hath to us the appearance of the variegated colours of the 
rainbow. 

Wherefore the attributes of God are no bundle of uncon- 
ceivables and impossibles, huddled up together; nor attributes 
of honour and compliment only, and nothing but the religious 
nonsense of astonished minds, expressing their devotion towards 
what they fear; but all of them attributes of nature, and of 
most severe philosophic truth. Neither is the idea of God an 
arbitrarious compilement of things unnecessarily connected, and 
separable from one another; it is no factitious, nor fiotitious 
thing, made up by any feigning power of the soul, hut it is a 
natural and most simple uncompounded idea; euch as to which 
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nothing can be arbitrariously added, nor nothing detracted from. 
Notwithstanding which, by reason of the imperfection of human 
minds, there may be, and are, different apprehensions concerning 
jt. For as every one that hath a conception of a plain triangle 
in general, doth not therefore know that it includes this propert 
in it, to have three angles equal to two right ones; nor dot. 
every one who hath an idea of a “eae Spe triangle, presently 
understand that the square of the subtense is eel to the 
squares of both the sides: so neither doth every one who hath a 
conception of a perfect being, therefore presently know all that 
is included in that idea. Moreover, men may easily mistake 
things for absolute perfections, which are not such, as hath been 
partly already showed. i 
And now, whereas the Atheists pretend, in the next place, to 
give an account of that supposed contradictiousness in the idea 
and attributes of God, namely, that it proceeded principally from 
fear, or the confounded nonsense of men’s astonished minds, 
huddling up together all imaginable attributes of honour, court- 
ship, and compliment, without any eae ea a truth, sense, or 
signification ; as also, in part, from the fiction and imposture of 
liticians: all this hath been already prevented, and the foun- 
ation thereof quite taken away, by our showing that there is 
nothing in the genuine idea of God and his attributes, but what 
is demonstrable of a perfect being, and that there cannot be the 
least either added to that idea, or detracted from it, any more 
than there can be any thing added to or detracted from the idea 
of a triangle, or of a square. From whence it follows unavoid- 
ably, that there cannot possibly be any thing either contradic- 
tious or arbitrarious in the divine idea, snd that the genuine 
attributes thereof are attributes of necessary philosophic truth ; 
namely, such as do not only speak the piety, devotion, and re- 
verence of men’s own minds, but declare the real nature of the 
thing itself. Wherefore, when a modern atheistic writer affirm- 
eth of all those who reason and conclude concerning God’s nature 
from his attributes, “That, losing their understanding in the 
very first attempt, they fall from one inconvenience (or absurdity) 
to another, without end; after the same manner as when one, 
ignorant of court ceremonies, coming into the presence of a 
eater person than he was wont to speak to, and stumbling at 
is entrance, to save himself from falling, lets slip his cloak; to 
recover his cloak, lets fall his hat; and so, with one disorder 
after another, discovers his rusticity and astonishment :”® we 
say, that though there be something of wit and fancy in this, 
et, as it is applied to theology and ‘the genuine attributes of the 
eity, there is not the least of philosophic truth. However, 


® On these words of Hobbes’ see my note cap. 2, sect. 4. above. 
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we deny not but that some, either out of superstition, or else 
out of flattery (for thus are they styled by St. Jerome," stulti 
adulatores Dei, “foolish flatterers of God Almighty), have some- 
times attributed such things to him as are incongruous to his 
nature, and, under a pretence of honouring him, by magnifying 
his power and sovereignty, do indeed most highly dishonour 
him; they representing him to be such a Being as is no way 
amiable or desirable. 

But the Atheists are most of all concerned to give an account 
of that unquestionable phenomenon, the general persuasion of 
the existence of a God in the minds of men, and their propensity 
to religion in all_ages and places of the world; chen this 
should come, if there be really no such thing in nature: and this 
they think to do in the last place also, partly from men’s own 
fear, together with their ignorance of causes, and partly from the 
fiction of law-makers and politicians, they endeavouring thereb 
to keep men in civil subjection under them; where we shell 
first plainly and nakedly declare the Atheist’s meaning, and then 
manifest the invalidity and foolery of these pretences to solve 
the forementioned phenomenon. 

First, therefore, these Atheists affirm, that mankind, by 
reason of their natural imbecility, are in perpetual solicitude, 
anxiety, and fear concerning future events, or their good and 
evil fortune to come; and this passion of fear inclining men to 
imagine things formidable and fearful, and to suspect or believe 
the existence of what really is not; I say, that this distrustful 
fear and jealousy in the minds of men concerning their future 
condition, raises up to them the phantasm of a most affrightful 
spectre, an- invisible understanding Being, arbitrarily governing 
and swaying the affairs of the whole world, and at pleasure 
tyrannizing over mankind. And when men’s exorbitant fear 
and fancy has thus raised up to itself such a Mormo, or bug- 
bear, such an affrightful spectre as this, a thing that is really no 
inhabitant of the world, or of heaven, but only of men’s brains, 
they afterward stand in awe of this their own imagination, and 
tremblingly worship this creature and figment of their own fear 
and fancy, as a thing really existing without them, or a God; 
devising all manner of expressions of honour and reverence 
towards it, and anxiously endeavouring, by all ways conceivable, 
to propitiate and atone the same. And thus have they brought 


4° Comment. in Habacuc, lib, 1. p. 148. tom. 6. opp. This well known passage 
runs thus: “ It is absurd to draw out the greatness of God to such a degree as to say 
that he knows how many gnats are born and die every moment, how many bugs and 
fleas and flies there are in the world, how many fishes swim in the sea, and which of. 
the small ones are to be devoured by the larger. Let us not be such foolish flatterers 
of God Almighty as, while we bring down his power to the most insignificant objects, 
to be on ears to ourselves, and suppose that his providence has charge of irrational 
rather than of rational beings.”’ 
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upon themselves a most heavy yoke of bondage, and filled their 
lives with all manner of bitterness and misery. 

Again, to this fear of future events the Atheists add also 
ignorance of causes, as a further account of this phenomenon of 
religion, so generally entertained in the world. For mankind 
(say they) are naturally inquisitive into the causes of things; 
and that not only of the events of their own good and evil 
fortune, but also of the phenomena of the world, and the effects 
of nature: and such is their curiosity, that wheresoever they can 
‘ discover no visible and natural causes, there are they prone to 
feign and imagine other causes, invisible and supernatural As 
it was observed of the tragic dramatists, that, whenever they 
could not well extricate themselves, they were wont to bring in 
a God upon the stage: and as Aristotle! recordeth of Anaxa- 
goras, that he never betook himself to Mind, or Understanding, 
that is, to God for a cause, but only then when he was at a loss for 
other natural and necessary causes. From whence these Atheists 
would infer, that nothing but ignorance of causes made Anaxa- 
goras to assert a Deity. Wherefore it is no wonder (say they) 
if the generality of mankind, being ignorant of the causes almost 
of all events and effects of nature, have, by reason of their 
natural curiosity and fear, feigned or introduced one invisible 
power or agent omnipotent, as the supreme cause of all things ; 
they betaking themselves thereto, as to a kind of refuge, asylum, 
or sanctuary for their ignorance. | 

These two accounts of the phenomenon of religion, from men’s 
fear and solicitude about future events, and from their ignorance 
of causes, together with their curiosity, are thus joined together 
by a modern writer: '* “Perpetual fear of future evils always 
accompanying mankind, in the ignorance of causes, as it were in 


1 Metaphys. lib. 1. cap. 4. p. 267. tom. 4, opp. 

19 Hobbes, Leviath. cap. 12. p. 55, &c. But Hobbes himself saw that these words 
were bolder than was proper, if they were taken in their naked, simple acceptation ; 
wherefore, to meet objections, he simply adds, that he only wished them to be under- 
stood of the religion and gods of the ancients, previously to the birth of our Saviour ; 
for that the knowledge of the one supreme God does not arise from fear, but from a 
contemplation of the nature of things, “ This,” eays he, immediately after the words 
here quoted, “ is true of the gods [that is, the numerous gods of the heathen]. But the 
knowledge of one eternal, infinite, omnipotent God can be more easily derived from 
an investigation into the causes, powers, and operations of natural bodies, than from 
an anxiety about futurity. For whoever, from any effect he sees, shall reason back to 
its proximate cause, and shall thence proceed to the proximate cause of that cause, 
and then profoundly dive into the succession of causes, will at length discover (with 
the more rational of the ancient philosophers) that there is one first mover, that is, one 
eternal cause of all things, which all men call God. And this will take place apart 
from any knowledge of his own destiny, anxiety about which both produces fear and 
turns off the mind from the inquiry into natural causes, and affords at the same time 
an opportunity for imagining almost as many gods as there are men to imagine them.” 
Whether this cunning and crafty man said this sincerely from his heart or merely to 
avox! odium, God only knows; and whichever it was, it will not prevent its being 

rue, 
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the dark, must needs have for object something. And there- 
fore when there is nothing to be seen, there is nothing to accuse 
for their evil fortune, but some power or agent invisible.” 
Moreover, it is concluded, that from the same originals sprang, 
not only that vulgar opinion of inferior ghosts and spirits also, 
subservient to the supreme Deity (as the great ghost of the 
whole world, apparitions being nothing but men’s own dreams 
and fancies taken by them for sensations) but also men’s taking 
things casual for prognostics, and their being so superstitiously 
addicted to omens and portents, oracles, and divinations and pro- 
phecies ; this proceeding likewise from the same fantastic suppo- 
sition, that the dings of the world are disposed of, not by nature, 
but by some understanding and intending agent or person:! 

But lest these two forementioned accounts of that phenomenon 
of religion, and the belief of a Deity, so epidemical to mankind, 
should yet seem insufficient; the Atheists will superadd a third 
to them, from the fiction and imposture of civil sovereigns, 
crafty law-makers, and designing politicians, who, perceiving a 
great advantage to be made, from the belief of a God and reli- 
gion, for the better keeping of men in obedience and subjection 
to themselves, and in peace and civil society with one another 
(when they are persuaded, that besides the punishments appointed 
by laws, which can only take place upon open and convicted 
transgressors, and are often eluded and avoided, there are other 
punishments, that will be inflicted even upon the secret violators 
of them, both in this life and after death, by a divine, invisible, 
and irresistible hand) have thereupon dexterously laid hold of 
men’s fear and ignorance, and cherished those seeds of religion 
in them (being the infirmities of their nature) and further con- 
firmed their belief of ghosts and spirits, miracles and prodigies, 
oracles and divinations, by tales or fables, publicly allowed and 
recommended ; according to that definition of religion given by 
a modern writer,? “ Fear of power invisible, feigned” by the 
mind, or imagined from tales publicly allowed, religion; not 
allowed, superstition.” And that religion, thus nursed up by 
politicians, might be every way compliant with, and obsequious 
to their designs, and no way refractory to the same; it hath 
been their great care to persuade the people, that their laws 
were not merely their own inventions, but that themselves were 


1 This is levelled against Hobbes, De Homine, cap. 13. p. 78. &c."and Leviathan, 
cap. 12. p. 56, &e. 

Leviathan, cap. 6. p. 29. Dr. Cudworth’s English words do not exactly corre- 
spond to the Latin I have given. [Metus potentiarum invisibilium, sive ficte ille 
sint, sive ab historiis accepts sint publice, religio est ; si publice accepte non sint, 
superstitio.] But a careful comparison will show that the sense is thesame. I[ think 
it proper to observe, that Hobbes has here again (whether to avoid odium or to declare 
his real opinion, I know not) added the following words to this definition : “But when 
the powers are really such as we have supposed them to be, true religion.” 
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only the interpreters of the gods therein, and that the same 
things were really displeasing to the gods which were forbidden 
by them; God ruling over the world no otherwise than in them, 
as his vicegerents; according to that assertion of a late writer :* 
Deum nullum regnum in homines habere, nisi per eos, qui 
imperium tenent,-“ That God ay ota over men, only in the 
civil sovereigns.” ‘This is therefore another atheistic account 
of religion’s so generally prevailing in the world, from ita being a 
fit engine of state, and politicians [Spsnaent looking upon it as an 
arcanum imperii, “a mystery of government,” to possess the 
minds of the people with the belief of a God, and to keep them 
busily employed in the exercises of religion, thereby to render 
them the more tame and gentle, apt to obedience, subjection, 
peace, and civil society. 

Neither is all this the mere invention of modern Atheists, but 
indeed the old atheistic cabal, as may appear partly from that 
known passage of the poet :* ‘“ That the gods were first made by 
fear;” and from Lucretius’ so frequently insisting upon the 
same, according to the mind of Epicurus. For in his first book 
he makes terrorem animi, et tenebras, “terror of mind, and 
darkness,” the chief causes of theism; and in his sixth, he further 
pursues the same grounds, especially the latter of them, after 
this manner :f 

Cetera, qua fieri in terris cceloque tuentur 

Mortales, pavidis quom pendent mentibu’ sspe, 

Efficiunt animos humiles formidine divdm ; 

Depressosque premunt ad terram, propterea quod 
IGNORANTIA CAUSARUM conferre deorum 

Cogit ad imperium res; et concedere regnum, et, 

Quorum operum causas nulla ratione videre : 
Possunt, heec fieri divino numine rentur. 


To this sense: “ Mortals, when with trembling minds they be- 
hold the objects both of heaven and earth, they become depressed 
and sunk down under the fear of the gods; ignorance of causes 
setting up the reign and empire of the gods. For when men 
can find no natural causes of these things, they suppose them 
presently to have been done by a divine power.” 

And this ignorance of causes is also elsewhere insisted upon 
by oe same poet, as the chief source of religion, or the belief of 
a :f , 


* Tract. Theol. Polit. [Ben. Spinoze, cap. 9. p. 214.] c 

* Petron. in Fragment. p. 676. edit. Burman. The same thing had been previously 
said by Statius; whom those best acquainted with these matters. think Petronius 
imitated. But it has been observed by the learned Le Clerc, in his Sylve Philolo- 
gice, appended to his edition of Aéschines’ Dialogues, cap. 7. sect. 10. p. 256. that the 
same doctrine had been taught prior to the time of either of these poets, by Demo- 
critus, and partly also by Aristotle. 

+ Lamb. 528. [Verse 49.]} 

t Lib. 5. Lamb. p. 500. [Verse 1182.] . 
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Freterea ceeli rationes ordine certo 

Et varia annorum cernebant tempora verti ; 

Nec poterant quibus id fieret cognoscere causis. 
Ergo PERFUGIUM sibi habebant, omnia divis 
Tradere, et illorum nutu facere omnia flecti. 


Moreover, when a modern writer declares the opinion of 
ghosts to be one of those things in which consisteth the natural 
seeds of religion; as also that this opinion proceedeth from the 
ignorance how to distinguish dreams, and other strong fancies, 
from vision and sense; he seemeth herein to have trod likewise 
in the footsteps of Lucretius, giving, not obscurely, the same 
account of religion in his fifth book :* 


Nunc quze causa de(im per magnas numina gentes 

Pervolgarit, et ararum compleverit urbes, &c. 

Non ita difficile est rationem reddere verbis. 

Quippe etenim jam tum divim mortalia secla 

Egregias animo facies vigilante videbant, 

Et magis in somnis, mirando corporis auctu. 

His igitur sensum tribuebant, &c. 
That is, “ How the noise of the gods came thus to ring over the 
whole world, and to fill all places with temples and altars, is not 
a thing very difficult to give an account of; it proceeding first 
from men’s fearful dreams, and their phantasms when awake, 
taken by them for visions and sensations. Whereupon they 
attributed not only sense to these thi as really existing, but 
also immortality and great power.” For though this were pro- 
perly an account only of those inferior and plebeian gods, called 
demons and genii, yet was it supposed that the belief of these 
things did easily dispose the minds of men also to the persua- 
sion of one supreme omnipotent Deity over all. 

Lastly, that the ancient Atheists, as well as the modern, 
pretended the opinion of a God and religion to have been a poli- 
tical invention, is frequently declared in the writings of the 
Pagans; as in this of Cicero:* Ii, qui dixerunt totam de diis 
immortalibus opinionem fictam esse ab hominibus sapientibus, 
reipublice caus&, ut quos ratio non posset, eos ad officium religio 
duceret ; nonne omnem religionem funditis sustulerunt? “ They 
who affirmed the whole opinion of the gods to have been feigned 
by wise men for the sake of the commonwealth, that so religion 
might engage those to their duty whom reason could not, did 
they not utterly destroy all religion?” And the sense of the 
ancient Atheists is thus represented by Plato :* Osovc, & paxdoue, 
elvat rowrdy gacly ov roe réxvy, ov Phos, adrAa riot vdpotc, Kal 
robroug aAAove aAXore, brn Exacroc auvwuoAdsynoav vouoberob- 
pevot, “ They first of all affirm, that the gods are not by nature, 


* Verse 1160. 
5 De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 42. p. 2945. tom. 9. opp. 
® De Leg. lib, 10. [P. 666.} 
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but by art and laws only ; and that from thence it comes to pass, 
that they are different to different nations and countries, accord- 
ingly as the several humours of their law-makers did chance to 
determine.” And before Plato, Critias, one of the thirty tyrants 
of Athens, plainly declared religion at first to have been a poli- 
tical intrigue, in those verses of his recorded by Sextus ® the 
philosopher, beginning to this purpose: ‘“ That there was a time 
at first, when men’s life was disorderly and brutish, and the will 
of the stronger was the only law: after which, they consented 


* Lib. 8, Advers. Mathemat. sect. 54. p. 562. The first of these quotations from 
Critias is given by Dr. Cudworth only in an English translation ; of the second he has 
given only the Greek. I shall therefore add the Greek to the first : 


"Hy ypdvog, Sr’ hy dracroc dvOpwrwy Biog 
Kal Snpiwdne, loytog 3S’ danpirne: 

“Or’ obdty EsSrow obre roig LaOXototy Hy, 
Otr’ ad céAacpa roig caxoig iyivero. 
Kgrera por doxotary dvOpwmot vopoug 
CicOat codacrac’ 


And to the second the version of Hugo Grotius, in his Excerpta Veteram Comicorum 
et Tragicorum, p. 402. “ Therefore he introduced a reverence of the Deity; namely, 
that God bloomed in perpetual life, having a higher nature and an attentive mind, who 
knows and understands all things that are done, and immediately hears what is said by 
men, and sees their actions, being an infallible judge.” 

But it is very uncertain, whether these verses are Critias’ or not. For Plutarch, 
De Placitis Philosophorum, lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 880. vol. 1, of his Works, and Eusebius, 
Preparatio Evangel. lib. 14. sect. 16. refers them to Euripides, the famous tragic poet; 
and Plutarch especially expressly says they are. taker! from a tragedy by him, called 
Sisyphus. The learned Peter Petit, in his Miscellaneous Observations, lib. 1. cap. 1. 
p. 5. has not hesitated to follow Plutarch, and in support of his opinion to suppose 
that the manuscripts of Sextus Empiricus are corrupt and mutilated. But his argu- 
ments generally, and this supposition in particular, have been learnedly refuted by 
Peter Bayle, in his Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, vol. 1. art. Critias, note, p. 
987, &c. And indeed the integrity of the manuscripts of Empiricus is evident from 
this single consideration : that ancient writers have spoken in a very doubtful manner 
respecting some other of the tragedies of Euripides, some attributing them to Critias, 
and others to Euripides. See Hugo Grotius’ Excerpta Veterum Comicorum et Tragi- 
corum, p. 452, and John Albert Fabricius’ Bibliotheca Greca, lib. 2. cap. 18. p. 621. 
and cap. 19. p. 642. What wonder then is it, that there should also formerly have 
been some disagreement respecting the author of the Tragedy of Sisyphus? But 
concerning the main point in dispute, I must admit that I agree with Petit. For 
although I grant the unsatisfactory nature of the reasons he has adduced, yet another 
argument makes it very probable that these verses could not have been written by 
Critias, but must have proceeded from Euripides. Who can believe that Critias the 
tyrant, whose principal object it was to establish his own power at Athens, would have 
been so foolish as to have caused to be recited, in the hearing of the Athenian people, a 
piece of poetry admirably exposing the stratagems and tricks of tyrants ? ho can 
suppose that he could wish the Athenians to be taught, in a tragedy, that religion was 
nothing but a fraudulent contrivance of wise men, invented for the purpose of keeping 
the multitude in check. He would have been silly indeed, and would himself bave 
scattered the seeds of sedition, if he had with his own pen instilled such doctrines as 
these into the minds of those-whom he wished despotically to rule. But since some 
have thought the opinion contained in these verses consistent enough with the character 
and disposition of a tyrant, and have been aware that Critias composed some tragedies, 
they have been easily brought to suppose that the drama whence these verses are taken 
was his rather than Euripides’. (Zimmermann, in his Museum Helveticum, vol. 4. 
p. 422. denies that these arguments in favour of Critias are free from exception.) 
Thus much is sufficient upon a matter concerning which ignorance is no detriment. 
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and agreed together to make civil laws ;” that so the disorderly 
might be punished. Notwithstanding which, it was still found 
that men were only hindered from open, but not, from secret 
injustices: whereupon some sagacious and witty person was the 
author of a further invention, to deter men as well from secret 
as from open injuries: 
’"EvrevOey ody rd Yetov elanynearo® 

"Qc tore Sai agdiry SDrAwy Big, 

Nég r’ dxovwy, cal B\irwy, ppovay r” v9’ oF 

lay piv rd Aex Oey by Bporoic dxoverat: 

“Oc dpwpevor 6é way isety duyngerac. 


Namely, “ By introducing or feigning a God immortal and in- 
corruptible, who hears, and sees, and takes notice of all things.” 
Critias then concluding his poem in these words: 


Otrw di xpéroyv olopas Teioai riva 
Ovnrode voulZay darudvwy elyas yivoc, 


‘¢ And in this manner do I conceive some one at first to have 
persuaded mortals to believe that there is a kind of gods.” 


7 To these passages of the ancients, wherein the origin of all religion is ascribed to 
state policy, add Seneca, Quest. Natur. lib. 2. cap. 42. p. 536. tom. 2. opp. and Sextus 
Empiric. lib, 8. Advers. Mathemat. p. 551. “If you ask me,” says Seneca, “ what I 
think (of thunder), I do not think that they [the ancients, who said that thunder came 
from Jupiter] were so stupid as to believe that Jove was of partial inclinations, or was 
at least unprepared. ...... What object then had they in saying this? The wisest men 
thought some inevitable source of terror necessary for restraining the minds of the 
vulgar, that we might have a fear of something above us. It was of great use, in the 
midst of such audacious wickedness, that there should be some existence, which no one 
should imagine himself powerful enough to resist. Therefore, to terrify those who could 
only by fear be kept free from crime, they placed above them an armed avenger.”” The 
passage of Sextus Empiricus is as follows: "Extoe rolyvy igacay, rove mpwrove ray 
avOpwxwy rpoorayrac cal rd cupgipoy ry Big reibapiveos xdyvu cuviroug 
Syrac dvarhaca riy repi re THY Jewy Iadvoiay cai rH repli rwy iy gdou pudev- 
optywy Sokay, “ Some have said, that the first rulers of mankind, and the wisest men 
who studied what was best for human life, contrived the supposition of there being 
goda, and the fabulous opinion concerning the infernal regions.” 

For my own part, I could cite many more authors, if I thought proper to mention 
here those Greek and Latin writers who have not hesitated to assert that the opinions 
commonly received and established by law among the Greeks and Romans were only 
invented by wise men in order to keep the multitude within the bounds of duty. But 
since the question is here concerning religion universally, and as I suppose, it cannot 
be denied that in the formation and corroboration of false religions, great scope was 
given for craft and fraud, I pass over these authorities for the present. Several quo- 
tations of this sort have been collected by Bayle, in his Penstes sur les Cométes, vol. 
2. sect. 71, p. 356. &c. As regards modern authorities (to say nothing of Nic, 
Machiavel, respecting whom particulars may be seen in the late John Francis Bud- 
deus’ Theses de Atheismo et Superstitione, cap. 1. sect. 24. p. 182. &c.), Benedict 
Spinoza has endeavoured, in his Tractatus Theologico-politicus, cap. 5. p. 59. &c. to 
prove (by arguments indeed that are foolish and destitute of reason) that religion, and 
particularly the Mosaic, was expressly contrived “ for the preservation and strengthen- 
ing of government.” The same writer afterwards, in a treatise entitled De Optima 
Reipublicw Forma, or Tractatus Politicus, to be found among his posthumous works, 
plainly persuades magistrates to accommodate religion to the necessities and nature of 
the state ; as may be manifest from an attentive consideration of the following passage, 
found in cap. 8. sect. 46. p. 339: ‘It is of great consequence [namely, to the state 
that the temples dedicated to the religion of the country should be spacious an 
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Thus have we fully declared the sense of the Atheists, in their 
account of the phenomefion of religion and the belief of a God; 
namely, that they derive it principally from these three springs 
or originals: First, from men’s own fear and solicitude concern- 
ing future events, or their good and evil fortune. Secondly, 
from their ignorance of the causes both of those events, and the 
pee of nature; together with their curiosity. And 

tly, from the fiction of civil sovereigns, law-makers, and, 
politicians. The weakness and foolery of all which, we shall now 
briefly manifest.* First, therefore, it is certain that such an ex- 
cess of fear, as makes any one constantly and obstinately to 
believe the existence of that, which there is no manner of ground 


‘ neither from sense nor reason for, tending also to the great dis- 


quiet of men’s own lives, and the terror of their minds, cannot be 
accounted other than a kind of crazedness or distraction. Where- 
fore, the Atheists themselves acknowledging the generality of 
mankind to be possessed with such a belief of the Deity, when 
they resolve this into such an excess of fear, it is all one as if 
they should affirm the generality of mankind to be frighted out 
of their wits, or crazed and distempered in their brains: none 
but a few Atheists, who being undaunted and undismayed have 
escaped this panic terror, remaining sober and in their right 
senses. But whereas the Atheists thus impute to the seuierality 
of mankind, not only light-minded credulity and phantastry, but 
also such an excess of fear, as differs nothing at all from crazed- 
ness and distraction or madness; we affirm, on the contrary, that 
their supposed courage, stayedness and sobriety, is really nothi 

else but the dull and sottish stupidity of their minds, dead aad 
heavy incredulity, and earthly diffidence or distrust ; by rea- 


splendid, and that none but persons noble by birth or office should be allowed to have 
aught to do with its worship ; so that none but the aristocracy should be permitted to 
baptize, or to celebrate matrimony, or lay on hands, or give absolution, that they may 
thus be recognized as the priests of the national temples, the defenders and expounders 
of the national religion. For preaching, however, and the administration of the trea- 
sury and ordinary affairs of the church, plebeians might be chosen out of the parlia- 
ment, as its vice-regents, and to which assembly, therefore, they should be obliged to 
render an account of all thinga.”” Any one must be very dull and obtuse not to per 
ceive at once that the meaning of these words is, that magistrates should always espe- 
cially take care to keep religious matters and divine worship in their own power, and 
make use of them to terrify the people and strike them with a kind of sacred awe. 

® That fear is the origin of religion has been unblushingly averred by Spinoza, in his 
Preface to his Tractatus Theologico-politicus. For though he only inveighs against 
superstition, yet it is easy to perceive that the word superstition is used by him in the 
same sense as we are in the habit of using the word religion. It will be proper 
to quote his words, that it may be rendered manifest that Hobbes had, in his own 
day, asscciates in this opinion. ‘“ We see,” says he, among other observations, “ that 
those are most addicted to all kind of superstition, who have an immoderate desire 
after uncertain good ; and that all (especially when in the midst of peril and incapable 
of helping themselves), with prayers and effeminate tears, implore divine aid, and call 
reason blind and human wisdom vain....... So much madness does ferror inject into men. 
The cause, therefore, which gives rise to, preserves, and nourishes superstition, is fear. 
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' gon whereof they can believe nothing but what they can feel 
or see. : 

Theists indeed have a religious fear of God, which is conse- 
quent from him, or their belief of him (of which more afterwards) ; 
but the Deity itself, or the belief thereof, was not created by 
any antecedent fear, that is, by fear concerning men’s good and 
evil fortune; it being certain, that none are less solicitous con- 
cerning such events, than they who are most truly religious. 
The reason whereof is, because these place their chief good in 
nothing that is aAAdrooy, “alien,” or ‘in another’s power,” 
and exposed to the strokes of fortune; but in that which is 
most truly their own, namely, the right use of their own will. 
As the Atheists, on the contrary, must needs, for this very 
reason, be liable to great fears and solicitudes concerning out- ~ 
ward events, because they place their good and evil in the 
waQog jedovig Kal Advance, “the passion of pleasure and pain ;” 
or at least, denying natural honesty, they acknowledge no other 
good but what belongs to the animal life only, and so is under 
the empire of fortune. And that the Atheists are indeed gene- 
rally timorous and fearful, suspicious and distrustful things, 
seems to appear plainly from their building all their politics, civil 
societies, and justice (improperly so called), upon that only found- 
ation of fear and distrust. } 

But the d error of the Atheists here is this, that they 
suppose the Deity, according to the sense of the generality of 
mankind, to be nothing but a mormo, bugbear, or terriculum, an 
‘‘affrightful, hurtful,” and ‘most undesirable thing:” whereas 
men every where invoke the Deity in their straits and difficulties 
for aid and assistance, looking upon it as exorable and placable; 
and by their trust and confidence in it, acknowledge its goodness 
and benignity. Synesius affirms, that though men were other- 
wise much divided in their opinions, yet ayaSév rov Ody vuvoi- 
ov amavrec amavtTaxov Kat cogol xal dooga, “ They all every 
where, both wise and unwise, agree in this, that God is to be 
praised, as one who is good and benign.”* 

If among the Pagans there were any who understood that 
proverbial speech, @Oovepdv 7d Sarudviov, in the worst sense, as 
if God Almighty were of an “envious and spiteful nature ;” 
these were certainly but a few ill-natured men, who therefore 
drew a picture of the Deity according to their own likeness. 
For the proverb, in that sense, was disclaimed and cried down 
by all the wiser Pagans; as Aristotle, who affirmed the “ poets 
to have lied in this, as well as they did in many other things ;” f 


* De Regno, p. 9. [Oper. edit. Petavii.] 
+ Metaph. lib. 1. cap. 2. [Page 263. tom. 4. opp.] “Oure rd Yetow gOovapdy 
évdéxeras elvat, G\Ad woAAa Pevsovrar dordoi. 
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and Plutarch,* who taxeth Herodotus for insinuating, ré Seiov 
wav dIovepdy re xal rapaxwoec, “the Deity universally (that is, 
all the gods) “to be of an envious and vexatious or spiteful dis- 
position ;” whereas himself appropriated this only to that evil 
demon or principle asserted by him, as appeareth from the life of 
P. Aémilius,? written by him, where he affirmeth, not that rd 
Sciov rav @0ovepdyv, “the Deity universally was of an envious 
nature ;” but, “that there is a certain deity or demon, whose 
proper task it is, to bring down all great and overswelling human 

rosperity, and so to temper every man’s life, that none may be 

ppy in this world, sincerely and unmixedly, without a check 
of adversity ;” which is as if a Christian should ascribe it to the 
devil. And Plato’ plainly declares the reason of God’s making 
the world at first, to have been no other than this: "AyaSdc fy, 
ayasy 82 ovdeie wept obdevdc ovdérore Eyylyverat oSdvoc, “ Be- 
cause he was good, and there is no manner of envy in that which 
is good.” From whence he also concluded: Hdavra 6rt paAtora 
%ovANSn yevéoSat waparAjora abry, “That God therefore willed 
all things should be made the most like himself ;” that is, after 
the best manner. But the true meaning of that ill- 
pee seems, at first, to have been no other than what, besides 

esiod, the scripture itself also attributes to God Almighty, that 
he affecteth to humble and abase the pride of men, and to pull 
down all high, towering and lofty things, whether as noxious 
and hurtful to the men themselves, or as in some sense invidious 
to him, and derogatory from his honour, who alone ought to be 
exalted, and no flesh to glory before him. And there hath been 
so much experience of such a thing as this in the world, that the 
Epicurean poet himself could not but confess, that there was 
some hidden force or power, which seemed to have a spite to all 
overswelling greatnesses, and affect to cast contempt and scorn 
upon the pride of men :f 

* De Herod. Malign. [P. 857. tom. 2. opp.] 

® Tom. 2. opp. p. 273. In this passage, Plutarch, after observing that A‘milius was 
hated by no good man, adds these words: IIAy}y ef ri datdstov apa ray peydrwy 
nal urepdyxwy eiAnyey evruxiay arapbrray, cal peyvbvat réy advOpwmwvoy Bior, 
bxwe pydevi kaxwy Gxparoc etn cai cabapéc, “ Unless indeed some god has the office 
of detracting from singular and extraordinary felicity, and of mingling human life, so that 
it cannot be pure and free from evils.” Plutarch indeed speaks here with sufficient 
caution, and seems to offer a conjecture rather than an opinion. But a little further 
on he shows that his mind was strongly biassed in favour of this sentiment. For when, 
in p. 274, he introduces ASmilius himself speaking, he makes him say that in the 
midst of prosperity he always feared some evil from divine powers or this malignant 
demon already mentioned : "Egy ydp, Sri ray dvSpwrivwy oddity ovdiwore deicac, 
ray dt Seiwy, wo axtoréraroy cal wowuwraroy rpaypa, Thy Thyny dei goBn- 
Ocic, “ Whilst from men, said he, 1 have never feared aught, I have never ceased to 
fear from divine powers, nor that most fhithless and variable thing called fortune.” 
JEmilius in these words speaks of Tuy, or Fortune, as of a goddess that always 
threatened human affairs, and rarely allowed mortals to pursue a prosperous course. 
Who can doubt, then, that Plutarch, as is common with historians who make speeches 


for their heroes, put his own sentiments into the mouth of Aimilius? 
10 In Timeo, cap. 14. p. 237. edit. Fabricii. ¢ Lamb. 503. [Lib. 5. v. 1232, 
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Usque aded res humanas vis abdita quedam 
Obterit, et pulchros fasces seevasque secures 
Proculcare ac ludibrio sibi habere videtur. 


Where he plainly reeled and staggered in his atheism, or else 
was indeed a Theist, but knew it not; it being certain, that 
there can be no such force as this, im regno atomorum, “in the 
reign or empire of senseless atoms.”! And as for those among 
Christians who make such a horrid representation of God Al- 
mighty, as one who created far the greatest part of mankind for 
no other end or design but only this, that he might recreate and 
delight himself in their eternal torments; these also do but 
transcribe or copy out their own ill nature, and then read it in 
the aac ; the scriptures declaring on the contrary, that God is 
love. Nevertheless these very persons, in the mean time, dearly 
hug and embrace God Almighty in their own conceit, as one 
that is fondly good, kind, and gracious to themselves; he having 
fastened his affections upon their ve rsons, without any con- 
sideration of their dispositions or qualifleations.® 


1 Lucretius certainly believed in the existence of a force he calls ocoudé as existing in 
the empire of atoms, as will at once appear from a comparison of these verses with the 
preceding. For just before, he had been relating how naval commanders, in the midst 
of a raging sea and terrific tempest, often with vows and sacrifices apply to the gods, 
or, as he says, Divom pacem votis adire, but that most frequently no good result fol- 
lowed, but they were miserably overwhelmed by the waves. Then he gives the reason 
why this happened, namely that there was a certain occult force in human affairs 
against which even the highest power could not prevail. The recondite or occult force 
therefore of which this poet speaks, is opposed by him to the gods; whence it is plain, 
that this force of which he speaks has in it nothing of a divine nature, but lies con- 
cealed in the very nature of things. In short, this occult force of Lucretius is nothing 
else than a certain fortuitous concourse of atoms, the causes of which are not known to 
mankind. If the poet had plainly declared his opinion in accordance with the tenets 
he professed, apart from the poetic figures to which he was addicted, it would have 
been, that many commanders, notwithstanding their utmost diligence in pacifying 
Neptune with vows and victims, perish in the sea; and that this happened because no 
Neptune, no Divine Providence, was in existence ; but that all events are the conse- 
quences and results of the natural impulses of certain masses of matter, and the various 
disturbance of atoms, the causes of which we cannot discover; for that a storm is no- 
thing else than a certain violent excitement of invisible particles and atoms, which cannot 
be stopped by prayers or sacrifices. Lucretius sometimes expresses himself in a clear 
and philosophi¢al manner; but at other times he adorns his master’s doctrines with 
poetic figures; whence it happens that in some passages he seems to have a certain 
leaning towards religion, which was however very far from being the case. What has 
now been said in opposition to Dr. Cudworth applies also against Bayle, who in his Dic- 
tionnaire Historique et Critique, vol. 2. art. Lucréce, not. F. p. 1804. argues against 
Lucretius in the same way as Dr. Cudworth does, and explains his occudi force of some 
undefinable divine power. 

2 The first person who made use of this proverb: Td darpdvioy @Oovepdy, doubtless 
attached to it a very bad meaning, and was imbued with the foolish errors of the 
ancient Greeks respecting the Divine nature. The old inhabitants of Greece, as is 
plainly apparent from Homer and Hesiod, had the same ideas of the gods whiom they 
worshipped as of the kings and tyrants to whom they were themselves in subjection, 
and therefore did not hesitate to ascribe to these deities all the passions and vices by 
which they saw their own magistrates actuated. No one, however, acquainted with 
Grecian history can be unaware that the tyrants and petty kings of Greece were accus- 
tomed, if they perceived anyone of their citizens to excel the rest in wealth or fortune, 
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It is true indeed, that religion is often expressed in the scrip- 
ture by the “fear of God,” and fear hath been said to be prima 
mensura Deitatis, ‘the first measure of the Divinity in us,” or 


to depress him either by fraud or force, and if they did not put him to death, at least 
to deprive him of all his honours and banish him from their dominions, For neither 
envy, nor a fear of losing their authority, would allow them to tolerate in the state a 
citizen equal in influence and dignity to themselves. The Greeks then conceived of 
their gods as of kinglings, whose power they dreaded; and thought them of such a 
disposition that they envied the success and prosperity of mankind, and would not 
suffer any one securely to retain the height of honour and dignity. On which account 
they used to admonish those who seemed to have all things happen according to their 
wish, to remember that the were envious, and could not endure the constant feli- 
city of mankind; to avert whose indignation they should act as prudent citizens used 
to do, who wished not to offend the tyrants; and to cast away part of the prosperity 
they enjoyed. The truth of this is sufficiently evidenced by the exhortation which 
Herodotus (lib 3. sect. 40. p. 176. ed. Gronov.) relates to have been sent by 
Amasis, king of Egypt, to Polycrates, the singularly prosperous tyrant of Samos: Ai 
cal peyddat ebroxias obc dptoxcoves ry GEION imorapéivy “QE ’EXTI SOONE- 
PO'N...... obvdiva yap Kev ASyp olda Necbeac: boric Erepoc ob craig breAedrnes 
xpdppisoc, etruxswy ra wayra, ‘“‘ Your great prosperity pleases me not, since I 
know how envious the Deity is...... For I never remember to have heard of any one, 
who, after he had been prosperous in all things, did not at length miserably and com- 
pletely perish.” This passage itself may be more clearly understood from what is said 
by Xerxes, as related by the same author Herodotus, lib. 7. sect. 10. p. 385. 
where among other things he says: DiAéee 6: Oedc ra vweptyovra xdvra cwAveEy: 
obrw 31 cal orpdroc wohdbc Uwd brlyou CragGeiperas card roibyde, ixedy ope 6 
Cede POovnoac P5Boy ipBadry......0b yap ig gpovéey EAAov piya 6 Oedc, f eavrédy, 
“God delights to throw obstacles in the way of whatever is most exalted; so that a 
great‘ army is put to flight by a small one as often as the envious Deity injects into 
them a panic...... For God suffers none but himself to excel in wisdom.” It would be 
vain, I think, to endeavour so to explain this passage as to make it contain nothing but 
what was honourable to the Deity. I am aware that some learned men are of opmion 
that Xerxes here speaks of avenging justice, and suppose him to mean that divine 
retribution usually punished the more powerful. But this is sufficiently refuted by the 
fact that Xerxes or Herodotus supposes the Deity to depress what is most exalted, 
because he can bear no equal to himself, or because, beside himself, he is averse 
to having any one excel in wisdom. To allow no equal to one’s self, even when 
nothing is thence to be feared, is indeed the height of envy. Besides, if the subject 
here under discussion were the infliction of punishment upon pride by divine justice, 
Herodotus would have plainly accused the Deity of a fault very nearly allied to envy; 
for he says that God is angry with the more powerful, because he wishes no one to 
have the same mental affections that he has. But even those who had such absurd 
ideas of the gods did not deny that human affairs were ordered by them, and, as is 
apparent from Hesiod’s Works and Days, firmly believed that they were the distribu- 
tors of the good and evil that usually fell to the lot of mortals. Some therefore will 
perhaps deem it singular that the Greeks should think the gods capable of envying 
mankind the very good that the gods themselves conferred. But a more accurate 
examination of Grecian customs and opinions will make the explanation of this cir- 
cumstance easy. First of all, it must be remembered that they believed in one 
supreme God, or Parent of gods and men, whom they called Jupiter ; but beside him 
they had several minor gods, under the dominion and authority of this supreme God. 
They asserted that this supreme God enjoyed the power of doing good to men; nor 
did they deny to the inferior deities the power of rendering many good offices to man- 
kind, and granting very great favours to their worshippers. In their opinion a person 
might become very fortunate by the help of Apollo, Mercury, or Pluto alone, provided 
only that this individual were greatly distinguished above others. Keeping this in 
remembrance, the meaning of the Greek proverb abovementioned will be obvious. 
The word datudésoy in it signifies the supreme God; for, as has already been shown in 
another place by sufficient authorities, the Greeks frequently use the word in this 
sense, nor can it in this saying be very well taken in any other signification. Besides, 
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the first impression, that religion makes upon men in this ob- 
noxious and guilty state, before they have arrived to the true 
love of God and righteousness. But this religious fear is not a 


Herodotus, in the other passage I have adduced, calls the envious god he speaks of by 
the name of 6 O¢éc¢: so that this supreme God is said to be envious; that is, not 
indeed that he would prevent the minor gods from loading their worshippers and 
friends with great wealth and gifts, but that he could by no means endure that the 
felicity of these mortals should go beyond bound, or should be like his own. If there- 
fore the fortunes of those favoured by a minor god should unduly increase, it is sup- 
posed that by his power, exceeding that of all the gods, he usually overthrew all their 
plans. And this view seems to me to be confirmed by the history of Polycrates in 
Herodotus. This person, whom the father of history relates to have had for his prin- 
cipal aim the dominion of the sea (lib. 3. sect. 122. p. 206.) undoubtedly in order to 
obtain his desire, worshipped Neptune more ardently than he did the other gods. He 
also, according to the same author (sect. 47. p. 178.) sent as a present a very valuable 
breastplate to Minerva in Lindus; whence is apparent his particular regard for that 
goddess. But after Polycrates had perished by a cruel death, Meandrius, viceroy of 
Samos, erected a monument to Jupiter the Liberator. See Herodotus, lib. 3. sect. 
142, p. 215. This monument to Jupiter the Liberator is a proof that the Samians 
were persuaded that the supreme god Jupiter had deprived Polycrates of his life and 
felicity together. But if they believed this, they could not have supposed that Jupiter 
himself was the author of that felicity which Polycrates had enjoyed during so many 
years. Ags therefore they held that no one could be remarkably happy without the aid 
of the gods, doubtleas they thought that those gods whom they had well known Poly- 
crates principally to have worshipped, Neptune and Minerva, had rewarded his piety 
exhibited towards themselves. But still there is no necessity for us to consider this 
proverb as solely applicable to the highest and principal God; for the Greeks aleo 
thought that the minor gods, as the poets taught, were inflamed with mutual enmities, 
and envied each other's happiness and designs, as may be proved from many examples 
in Homer and Virgil. O} Qeoi, correctly says Sextus Ranpiricns Pyrrhonianarum 
Hypotyposis, lib. 1. cap. 14. p. 39, g9ovo0vvreg dAAHAOIC Ud THY TonTdY 
elodyorvrat, “‘ The gods are introduced by the poets envying one another.” Since this 
was the opinion of the Greeks, it could not but happen that they should fear lest, if 
ee the love and kindness of one god, they might incur the envy and hatred of 
another, 

But in the lapse of time, when the light of philosophy had arisen among the Greeks, 
the wiser part of them easily perceived that envy was a vice entirely inconsistent with 
the dignity of the immortal gods; on which account they spoke more cautiously 
respecting the causes of the calamities commonly occurring to distinguished individuals, 
Plato, whom the later Greeks reverenced as a philosopher almost more than human, 
assigned the origin of the misfortunes that happened to opulent and powerful persons 
entirely to their pride. For he says that men abounding in prosperity are generally 
unduly elated, and are then deserted by the Deity; that when thus deserted they go 
on from one crime to another, and in this way miserably overthrow themselves and 
their fortunes through the just judgment of God. It is worth while to transcribe his 
own words, De Legibus, lib. 4. p. 600: ‘O d& rig tapSeic ord usyahauytac, n 
Xehpaccy ixapbpevoc, i) ripaic, ) val coparoc elpopgig, pa vedrnre nat dvoig 

syopbvog Thy yxy ped’ BBpewc, we obr’ apyxovrog, obre rivdc hyepdvog 

edpevoc, adAd cal GAXowg leavdc ay yyeioSat, caraXdsiwerar Epnuoc Geov' cara- 
AagOeic dé, cai ire Erotic rovcobroe TpocraBwy, oxiprg, rapdrrwyv wavO Epa, 
kai woddAoig reowy Esoker elvai rege perd dt ypdvow ob wordy trocxey Tipwpiay 
ob peparny ry ding, éavréy re cal olkoy rai rédty dpdny dvdoraroy éroinge, “* He 
who is elated with pride, because he excels in wealth, or honours, or personal beauty 
(by which the youthful mind is inflamed with folly and pride), as if standing in need of 
no ruler or guide, but rather being capable of guiding others, is entirely deserted by 
God; and being thus deserted, and associating with others of the same description, he 
becomes arrogant, throwing all things at once into confusion, and to many indeed he 
appears to be somebody; but after a short time, being punished by the just judgment 
of God, he at once overthrows himself, his house, and his city.” The proverb itself, 
indeed, which accuses the Deity of envy, was not abrogated among the Greeks, nor did 
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fear of God as a mere arbitrary omnipotent Being, much less as 
hurtful and mischievous (which could not be disjoined from 
hatred); but an awful regard of him, as of one who is essentially 
just, and as well a punisher of vice and wickedness, as a rewarder 
of virtue; Lucretius himself, when he describes this religious 
fear of men, confessing it to be conjoined with a conscience of 
their duty, or to include the same within itself :* 


Tunc populi gentesque tremunt, &c. 
Ne quod ob admissum feedé dictumve superbe, 
Poenarum grave sit solvendi tempus adactum. 


And this is the sense of the generality of mankind, that there 
being a natural difference of good and evil moral, there is an 
impartial justice in the Deity, which presideth over the same, 
and inclines it as well to punish the wicked, as to reward the 
virtuous: Epicurus himself acknowledging thus much:' “EvSey 


the poets or other subsequent writers cease to attribute ¢@évoy, or envy, to the gods ; 
but this they did in a widely different sense from the meaning of their ancestors. For 
the ¢84»o0¢ which in the later Greek writings is ascribed to God, most generally signi- 
fies the anger and avenging justice of the Deity, his hatred of arrogant and wicked men. 
This also may be confirmed by a passage of Herodotus, to be found in the eighth book 
of his History, sect. 109. p. 494: Tade ody syeic there says Themistocies, careipya- 
odpeSa, dd\Ad Otol re cai fhpwec, ot "EGOO’'NHEAN, dvdpa fva rjc re 'Aciag cal 
ric ‘Elpernc Baowsioa, tévra dvdody re cal adrdcBadoyv, “It is not we who 
have done these things, but the gods and heroes, who were envious that one man 
should rule both Europe and Asia, who was at the same time impious and wicked.” 
These words plainly show, I think, that the envy ascribed to the gods and heroes was 
not regarded as criminal or vicious, but only signified the hatred they felt towards a 
wicked man, a feeling most worthy of the Supreme Deity. And the words, ol Oso 
igSéynoay, may be most correctly rendered, ‘‘ The gods were indignant that so 
impious a man should rule so many countries.” Other examples of the same kind 
have been collected by the learned Elsner in his Observationes ad Novi Testamenti 
Libros, vol. 2. p. 896. And the famous Ezekiel Spanheim’s remarks on the word 
O@éy0¢ in his Comment. ad Callimachum, p. 112. are well worthy of observation. 
rom the heathen this mode of expreasion passed over to the Christian fathers, many 
of whom have said that God is envious, when they mean that the Deity prevents the 
designs of arrogant and haughty mortals, and often resists the rage and ambition of the 
werful, On this subject, see Isaac Casaubon’s Observations on Gregory Nyssen’s 
‘Epistle to Eustathius, p.70; L. A. Muratori’s Anecdota Greca, vol. 1. p. 23; and 
Henry Dodwell’s Fifth Dissertation on Cyprian, p. 26. ed. Brem. The best of men 
have followed the laws of language which prevailed in the age in which they wrote; 
and cannot on this account be justly accused of any great crime; but I nevertheless 
agree with Dr. Cudworth in thinking that this mode of speech is improper, and its 
repudiation safer than its use. But as it often happens in other things, so aleo many 
expreesions which at first owed their origin to a bad source, have by degrees lost the 
disgrace attached to them, and in an improved state of popular knowledge have gradu- 
ally had appended to them improved ideas corresponding to the new opinions of the 


people, : 

* P. 508. [Lib. 5. v. 1223. 

S Epist. ad Menec. p. 46. Gass. [Tom. 5. opp, Vide etiam Diog. Laértium, lib. 
10. sect. 124. p. 665.] Inthe printed edition the passage stands thus:—"Ev@ev ai 
oe asi AdBas alrias roic xaxoic te Otwy iwdyovrat, cai dpideas roic dyaBoic, 

ence the greatest evils are brought on bad men by the gods, and advantages on the 

-” But Dr. Cudworth has quoted it as emended by Gassendi: see his comment 

on the 10th book of Diogenes Laértius, p. 120. vol. 5. of his Works, An attentive 
reader will easily perceive that this passage is corrupt and vitiated by the negligence of 
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cat peylorac BAdbac olovrat roi¢c Kaxoic ix Sewv twayeoSat, cat 
wersiacg Toic ayaxoic, “ Theists suppose that there are both 
great evils inflicted upon the wicked from the gods; and also 
great rewards by them bestowed upon the good.” And this fear 
of God is not only beneficial to mankind in general, by repress- 
ing the growth of wickedness, but also wholesome and salutary 
to those very persons themselves, that are thus peony 
affected, it being preservative of them both from moral evils, and 
likewise from the evils of punishment consequent thereupon. This 
is the true and genuine fear of religion, which when it degenerates 
into a dark kind of jealous and suspicious fear of God Almighty, 
either as a hurtful, or as a mere arbitrary and tyrannical being, 
then is it looked upon as the vice or extreme of religion, and 
distinguished from it by the name of Ssodamovta, ‘ supersti- 
tion.” Thus is the character of a superstitious man given by 
Plutarch :* Olera: Seodc elvat, Avnpoic S& cat AaEEpode, 
‘‘That he thinks there are gods, but that they are noxious 
and hurtful;” and avayxn kat puctivy rov Secidatuova, kad 
pobsiada rovc Seovc, “a superstitious man must needs hate God, 
as wellaa fear him.” ‘The true fear of God (as the son of Sirach 

eaks*) is the beginning of his love, and faith is the beginning of 
cleaving to him.” Asif he should have said, the first entrance 
into religion is an awful regard to God as the punisher of vice; 


the copyists. But how it ought to be emended we can now acarcely tell, on account 
of the paucity of ancient manuscripts, In the codex from which Laértius is printed, 
the word dya@oic is also wanting. But since the sense itself seemed to require it, 
Ambrosius Camaldulensis first added it in his version, and this was so much approved 
by Gassendi, M. Meibomius, and Joachim Kuhn, that they did not hesitate to add the 
word in the text itself. Nor do I feel inclined to differ from such learned men; rather 
I would observe, that the word airiat, which here appears to be unmeaning and 
superfluous, seems to me to have arisen out of dya@oic, by an error of the copyist. 
But what value is to be attached to the other emendations proposed by the above 
critics, I do not quite understand. Kuhn, in his Observationes ad Laértium, p. 253. 
alters the passage thus:—'Ev@ey al pbytora: BAGBat' dra: (for so he reads instead 
of alriat) rotg raxotc ix Osdy Exdyorrat, cai @pgédeat roic dyaGoic, “ Hence are 
the greatest loages. Evils are by the gods brought upon the bad, and advantages upon 
the good.” This I must confess is ingenious and elegant ; whether it be correct, I leave 
others to decide. Though after all, what [pe need is there of wasting ingenuity in the 
correction of this passage? Those who differ respecting the words are unanimous on 
the subject itself. For all confess, even Gassendi himself, a favourer of Epicurus, that 
this philosopher spoke not his own, but the popular opinion, and reckoned among 
. Vulgar errors the sentiment that God punished the wicked and rewarded the good. 
Nor will the preceding and subsequent context allow us to entertain any other sup- 
osition, any more than what is said against a providence by Epicurus in his epistle to 
ythocles. Since, therefore, the sense is sufficiently obvious, it will be of little conse- 
quence whether we follow Meibomius, or Gassendi, or Kiihn. 
* Tepl Ascovdacp. [P. 165. tom. 2. opp.]} 
“ Cap. xxv. 12. In some copies of the book of Ecclesiasticus, this text is to be 
efound, but in the majority it is wanting. Hence it is also absent in Luther’s German 
version. It has been inserted by John Drusius in his edition of the book, who has 
been followed by John Albert Fabricius, in his edition of the Apocrypha, Leipsic, 
1691. 8vo. and by others, [Dr. Cudworth’s translation is given from the authorized 
English version. ] 
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the second step forwards therein is faith or confidence in God, 
whereby men rely upon him for good, and cleave to him; and’ 
the top and perfection of all religion is the love of God above 
all, as the most amiable being. Christianity, the best of reli- 

ions, recommendeth faith to us, as the inlet or introduction 
into all true and ingenuous piety ; for “he that cometh to God, 
must not only believe that he is, but also that he is a rewarder of 
those that seek him.”* Which faith is better defined in the 
Scripture, than by any scholastic, to be the substance of things 
(that are to be) hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen ; 
that is, a confident persuasion of things, that fall not under sight, 
(because they are either invisible or future) and which also are 
to be hoped for. So that religious fear consisteth well with 
faith, and faith is near of kin to hope, and the result of both 
faith and hope is love; which faith, hope, and love, do all sup- 
pose an essential goodness in the Deity. God is such a Being, 
who, if he were not, were of all things whatsoever most to be 
wished for; it being indeed no way desirable (as that noble em- 
peror concluded) for a man to live in a world, void of a God and 
providence. He that believes a God, believes all that good and 

erfection in the universe, which his heart can possibly wish or 

esire. It is the interest of none that there should be no God, 
but only of such wretched persons, as have abandoned their first 
and only true interest of being good, and friends to God, and 
are desperately resolved upon ways of wickedness. 

The reason why the Atheists do thus grossly mistake the no- 
tion of God, and conceive of him differently from the generality 
of mankind, as a thing which is only to be feared, and must con- 
sequently be hated, is from nothing but their own vice and 
ill-nature. For first, their vice so far blinding them, as to make 
them think that the moral differences of good and evil have no 
foundation in nature, but only in law or arbitrary constitution, 
which law is contrary to nature, nature being liberty, but law 
restraint :) as they cannot but really hate that which hinders them 
of their true liberty and chief good, so must they needs interpret 
the severity of the Deity so much spoken of against wickedness, 
to be nothing else but cruelty and arbitrary tyranny. Again, it 
is a wretched ill-natured maxim, which these Atheists have, 
That there is nulla naturalis charitas, “no natural charity,” but 
that omhis benevolentia oritur ex imbecillitate et metu, “all 
benevolence ariseth only from imbecility and fear ;”¢ that is, from 
being either obnoxious to another’s power, or standing in need of 
his help. So that all that is now called love and friendship 
amongst men, is, according to these really nothing, but either a: 


* Heb. xi. I. 
+ Cicero de Natura Deor. lib. p. 218. Lamb. (Cap. 43. p. 2948. opp.] 
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crouching under another’s power, whom they cannot resist, or 
else, mercatura quedam utilitatum, “a certain kind of mer- 
chandizing for utilities.” And thus does Cotta in Cicero* declare 
their sense: Ne homines quidem censetis, nisi imbecilli essent, 
futuros beneficos aut benignos, “ You conceive that no man 
would be any way beneficent or benevolent to another, were it 
not for his imbecility or indigence.” But as for God Almighty, 
these Atheists conclude that upon the supposition of his existence 
there could not be so much as this spurious love or benevolence 
in him neither towards any thing; because by reason of his ab- 
solute and irresistible power, he would neither stand in need of 
any thing, and be devoid of all fear. Thus the forementioned 
Cotta:t Quid est prestantius bonitate et beneficenti#? Qué 
ctim carere Deum vultis, neminem Deo nec Deum nec hominem 
carum, neminem ab eo amari vultis. Ita fit, ut non modd 
homines a diis, sed ipsi dii inter se ab aliis alii negligantur, 
‘What is there more excellent than goodness and beneficence ? 
which when you will needs have God to be utterly devoid of, 
you suppose that neither any God nor man is dear to the su- 
preme God, or beloved of him. From whence it will follow, 
that not only men are neglected by the gods, but also the gods 
amongst themselves are neglected by one another.” Accordingly, 
a late pretender to politics, who in this manner discards all 
natural justice and charity, determines concerning God,’ Reg- 
nandi et puniendi eos, qui leges suas violant, jus Deo esse a sola 
potentia irresistibili, “ That he has no other right of reigning over 
men, and of punishing those who transgress his laws, but only 
from his irresistible power.” Which indeed is all one as to say, 
“ That God has no right at all of ruling over mankind, and im- 
posing commands upon them,” but what he doth in this kind, he 
doth it only by force and power, right and might (or power) 
being very different things from one another, and there sea 
no jus or “right” without natural justice; so that the wor 

“right” is here only abused. And consentaneously hereunto 
the same writer further adds:° Si jus regnandi habeat Deus ab 
omnipotentiaé suf, manifestum est obligationem ad prestandum 
ipsi obedientiam incumbere hominibus propter imbecillitatem, © 
“ That-if God’s right of commanding be derived only from his 
omnipotence, then it is manifest that men’s obligation to. obey 
him lies upon them only from their imbecility.” Or, as it 1s 
further explained by him: Homines ided Deo subjectos esse, 
quia omnipotentes non sunt, aut quia ad resistendum satis virlum 
non habent, “That men are therefore only subject to God, 


* Cicero de Naturf Deor. lib. 1. p. 213. Lamb. ([Cap. 43. p. 2948, opp.} 
+ Cicero, Ibid. 

5 Hobbes, Elem. de Cive, cap. 15, sect. 4. p. 112. et alias. 

© Ibid, sect. 7. p. 114. 
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because they are not omnipotent, or have not sufficient power to 
resist him.” Thus do we see plainly how the Atheists, by reason 
of their vice and ill-nature, (which makes them deny all natural 
justice and honesty, all natural charity and benevolence) trans- 
form the Deity into a monstrous shape; such an omnipotent 
Being, as if he were, could have nothing neither of justice in 
him, nor of benevolence towards his creatures; and whose only 
right and authority of commanding them would be his irresistible 
power ; whom his creatures could not place any hope, trust, and 
confidence in, nor have any other obligation to obey, than that 
of fear and necessity, proceeding from their imbecility, or in- 
ability to resist him. And such a Deity as this is indeed a 
mormo or bug-bear, a most formidable and affrightful thing. 
But all this is nothing but the Atheists’ false imagination, true 
religion representing a most comfortable prospect of things from 
the Deity; whereas, on the contrary, the atheistic scene of 
things is dismal, hopeless, and forlorn, that there should be 
no other good, than what depends upon things wholly out of 
our own power, the momentary gratification of our insatiate 
appetites, and the perpetual pouring into a dolium pertusum, “a 
perforated and leaking vecsel? that ourselves should be but a 
congeries of atoms, upon the dissolution of whose compages, our 
life should vanish into nothing, and all our hope perish: that 
there should be no providence over us, nor any kind and good- 
natured Being above to take care of us, there being nothing without 
us but dead and senseless matter. ‘True indeed, there could be 
-no spiteful designs in senseless atoms, or a dark inconscious 
nature. Upon which account, Plutarch would grant,* that even 
this Atheistic hypothesis itself, as bad as it is, were, notwith- 
aoe to be preferred before that of an omnipotent, spiteful, 
and malicious being, (if there can be any such hypothesis as this) 
a monarchy of the Manichean evil principle, reigning all alone over 
the whole world, without any corrival, and having an undisturbed 
empire. Nevertheless, it is certain also, that there could be no 
faith nor hope neither in these senseless atoms, both necessarily 
and fortuitously moved, no more than there could be faith and 
hope in a whirlwind, or in a tempestuous sea, whose merciless 
waves are inexorable, and deaf to all cries and supplication. For 
which reason Epicurus’ himself confessed, that 1t was better to 
give credit to the fable of the gods,t (as he calls it) than to serve 
the atheistic fate, or that material necessity of all things, intro- 
duced by those atheistic philosophers, Leucippus and Democritus: 
Kpeirroy hv rp rept Sewv nw caraxoAovbely, rg TwY guouKwy 


* De Superstit. [P. 164. tom. 2, opp.] 
7 Vide Diog. Laertius, lib. 10, segm. 134, p. 659. 
t Epist. ad Men. p. 49. Gass. 
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eluaputvy SovAcbav’ 6 uv yap Aida wapairhoewe broypaga Sewy 

a rence’ H O& awagalrynrov Exe rv avayKyy, “ Because there is 
hopes, that the gods may be prevailed with by worship and 
prayer; but the other (neceasity is altogether deaf and in- 
exorable.” And though Epicurus thought to mend the matter, 
and make the atheistic hypothesis more tolerable, by introducin 
into it (contrary to the tenor of those principles) liberty of wi 
in men; yet this being not a power over things without us, but 
ourselves only, could alter the case very little. Epicurus himself 
was in a panic fear lest the frame of heaven should sometime 
upon a sudden crack, and tumble about his ears, and this for- 
tuitous compilement of atoms be dissolved into a chaos: 


Tria talia texta 
Una dies dabit exitio ; multosque per annos 
Sustentata ruet moles et machina mundi.® 


And what comfort could his liberty of will then afford him, who 
placed all his happiness in security from external evils? TéXoc 
rou py voulZav Seove, un pobsioIa, (saith Plutarch),* “ The 
atheistic design in shaking off the belief of a God, was to be 
without fear ;” but by means hereof, they framed such a system 
of things to themselves, as, under which, they could not have the 
least hope, faith, or confidence. Thus running from fear, did 
they plunge themselves into fear; for they who are without hope, 
can never be free from fear. Endless of necessity must the fears 
and anxieties of those men be, who shake off that one fear of 
God, that would only preserve them from evil, and have no faith 
nor hope in him. herefore, we might conclude, upon better 
unds than the Atheists do of theism, that atheism (which 

th no foundation at all in nature nor in reason) springs first 
from the imposture of fear. For the faith of religion being the 
substance or confidence of such things not seen, as are to be hoped 
for; atheistic infidelity must needs, on the contrary, be a certain 
heavy diffidence, despondence, ‘and misgiving of mind, or a 
timorous distrust and disbelief of good to be hoped for, beyond 
the reach of sense; namely, of an invisible Being omnipotent, 
that exerciseth a just, kind, and gracious providence over all 
those who commit their ways to him, with an endeavour to please 
him, both here in this life, and after death. But vice, or the love 
of lawless liberty, prevailing over such disbelieving persons, 
makes them, by degrees, more and more desirous, that there 
should be no ; that is, no such hinderer of their liberty ; 


® Luoretius, lib. 5. verse 95, &c. p. 238. 
* De Superstit, [P. 165, tom. 2. opp.] 
PP2 
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and to count it a happiness to be freed from the fear of him, 
whose justice (if he were) they must needs be obnoxious to.? 

And now have we made it evident that the Atheists, who 
make religion and the belief a God to proceed from the im- 
posture of fear, do first of all disguise the Deity, and put a 
monstrous, horrid, and affrightful vizard upon it, tranforming it 
into such a thing as can only be feared and hated; and then do 
they conclude concerning it, (as well indeed they may) that there 
is no such thing as this really existing in nature, but that it is 
only a mormo, or bug-bear, raised up by men’s fear and fancy. 
Of the two, it might better be said, that the opinion of a God 
sprung from men’s hope of good, than from their fear of evil; 
but really, it springs neither from hope nor fear, (however in 
different circumstances it raises both those passions in our minds; ) 
nor is it the imposture of any passion, but that whose belief is 
supported and sustained by the strongest and clearest reason, as 
shall be declared in due place. But the sense of a Deity often 
preventing ratiocination in us, and urging itself’ more imme- 
diately upon us, it is certain that there is also, besides a rational 
belief thereof, a natural prolepsis, or anticipation, in the minds 
of men concerning it, which by Aristotle 1s called payrela, “a 
vaticination.” !° 


® I am by no means disposed to deny the truth of what is here said by our author 
respecting the miserable and unquiet state of those who deny the existence of a God, 
His observation is also correct that Atheism is more the product of fear than religion 
and the worship of God. For most of those who have denied a Deity have been so 
bold because they were afraid of being forced to lay a restraint on their depraved pro- 
pensities and love of vice, if they should allow the existence of a God. But properly 
speaking, in real Atheists, who have no motives arising from a hope of futurity, there 
can be no fear of losing what others hope for. For fear is nothing else than an appre- 
hension of losing what we consider to be a part of our happincss, But an Atheist, 
apart from the delights and pleasures of the present life, has no source of happinesa, 
and reckons what is said respecting the future state of souls, a vain delusive dream; so 
that he cannot be afraid of losing any part of these things. It may perhaps be said 
that Atheists are in perpetual fear of losing their temporal and only enjoyments; nor 
will I deny that some of them may have been so constituted and affected. But who- 
ever reflects that these wretched men first of all believe that there is no infinite Being 
who can deprive them of the good things they poasess, and then that it is a maxim with 
most of them to enjoy present pleasures and disregard the future, will perceive that 
they are not usually liable to suffer much from fear. So that I think Plutarch was 
right in saying that men embraced Atheism in order to free themselves frem fear; and 
in my opinion, they donot altogether fail of their object. Dr. Cudworth here uses the words 
hope and fear in a freer sense, and means that Atheists cannot possess any true 
peace and joy, any tranquillity of mind, or any hope, (without which human life is 
truly wretched ;) but are tossed and disturbed as if by continual tempests; all which is 
indeed entirely certain and true. 

10 Those who assert that all religion and piety are the result of fear, though using 
similar expressions, are not unanimous in their opinions, and therefore cannot be 
refuted in the same way. Some think that mankind seeing the uncertainty of 
human affairs and fortunes, and fearing the sudden loss of their property and enjoy- 
ments, have sought for some Being at once powerful and benign towards the human 
race, that might assure their fortunes against all the attacks of men and vicissi- 
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Thus have we sufficiently confuted the first atheistic pretence 
to solve the phenomenon of religion, and the belief of a God, so 
generally entertained, from the imposture of fear. We come 


tudes of time; that therefore they imagined to themselves a nature exalted far above 
all visible things, and not only endowed with infinite power, but also imbued with 
ardent benevolence and love towards human kind; and that to this Being they betook 
themselves for safety, with prayers and sacrifices. But those who assign this origin 
to religion, are so far from thinking that God appears to men as a dreadful, terrific, 
sanguinary being, that they are persuaded of the exact contrary to all this, and believe 
the Deity is regarded by mankind as an amiable being, worthy of universal worship, on 
account of his benevolence to the human race. For it is impossible but that the Being 
to which any one looks for safety against evils and calamities, should be supposed to 
be both of the will and power to afford assistance. Others again, who in 
like manner think that fear is the cause of religion, attach a widely different meaning 
to this tenet, and think that mankind, beholding the lightnings, earthquakes, shipwrecks, 
destruction of cities, and all the other ills by which we are in this life beset, through 
fear and ignorance of the real causes, have gone headlong into the opinion that there 
was & certain invisible being whence all these woes proceeded, which took delight in the 

of mankind, and had more malice to hurt than good-will to help ; that there- 
fore being full of solicitude and anxiety, they considered how this irritable and cruel 
Deity was to be appeased, and decided that he was to be approached with supplications 
to prevent him from overthrowing their means of happiness. This was the opinion of 
Democritus, whose words are given by Sextus Empiricus, lib. 8, adversis Mathematicos, 
sect, 24, p. 554. as also of Lucretius, Petronius, and many others. The words of 
Petronius, in his Fragments, p. 676, &c. are as follows :— 


Ardua ceelo 
Fulmina quum caderent, discussaque meenia flammis, 
Atque ictus flagraret Athos, mox Phebus ad ortus 
Lustrata ‘dejectus humo, Luneeque senectus 
Et reparatus honos: hinc signa [Deorum] effusa per orbem. 


“ When from high heaven 
The vivid lightnings fell, and the scathed walls 
And stricken mountains flamed ; or when at dawn 
The rising sun athwart the glistering glade 
Shot forth his beams, or the moon waxed and waned 
Then were the statues of the gods diffused 
Over the world.” 


Those who supposed religion in this way to be the product of fear no doubt thought 
that God appeared to mankind a terrific Being, from whom there was more to be feared 
than hoped. These opinions are intimately allied to each other, and I think it very 
possible that an individual hostile to religion and to God, might unite and associate 
both, Yet they ought not to be confounded together, since it is possible that the one 
may be retained while the other is rejected, and the same consequences do not alike 
follow both. For my own part, though I wish not to impose laws on any, but to 
allow each one to enjoy his own liberty, yet I think that in all disputations respecting 
truth, and especially in all controversies having reference to religion, it is of primary 
importance distinctly to explain the ideas in question, and not inadvertently to con- 
found things that are to some extent allied with each other. Some arguments go to 
demonstrate the folly and emptiness of both these views, while others only point out 
the absurdity of one. I. First of all, these disputants beg the question at issue, 
which no one will deny to be a capital error. The question is, whether there is a God 
or not? But they proceed in the controversy, as if all doubt on this point were done 
away with, and lay it down as a fundamental axiom that there isno God. For they 
inquire into the origin of our opinion or error, as they call it; but how could they do 
this, unless they had taken for granted the non-existence of the Deity. Those who 
wish to conduct a disputation with rationality and order, and to detract from the 
authority of any opinion, ought first by proper reasoning to show the trifling and false 
nature of the doctrine to which they are opposed. If this were done, no one could 
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now to the second, That it proceeded from the ignorance of 
cruses also, or men’s want of philosophy; they being prone, by 
reason of their innate curiosity, where they find no causes to 


properly hinder them from examining into the causes and origin of error. But atheistical 
opposers of religion first of all omit all this, and take for granted that the only thing 
thay have to do, is to unfold the causes of what they please to call an error; as if no 
doubt whatever remained in reference to the main point in dispute. Ingenious dispu- 
tanta truly ! who like unskilful physicians begin to inquire into the causes and cure of 
a disease, before they know whether the disease be actually present or not. II. If they 
should deny that they are chargeable with this fault, and seriously wish to have what 
they say respecting the origin of religion being traceable to the timidity of mankind, 
reckoned among arguments against religion and a Deity, they will be involved in a still 
more flagrant error. This then would be the state of the argument :— Whatever pro- 
ceeds from fear is false; religion hence originates; therefore it is a vulgar error. It 
will be proper then for them to prove the minor proposition of this syllogism, and to 
show that religion is the offspring of feat. Doubtless they will produce this new species 
of argamentation :—whatever always has united to it any degree of fear arises from 
fear; but fear is always united with religion ; therefore, religion proceeds from fear. 
Let us imitate this acute method. Atheists wish to persuade us that their minds enjoy 
an ethereal serenity and peace, free from all sublunary disturbance ; and that they have 
parted company with religion only for the sake of enjoying a gladsome freedom from 
-all kind of terror. Let us suppose that this is the real state of the case. Proceeding 
then from this beginning, we will argue as follows: Whatever is united with perpetual 
gratification and voluptuous pleasure arises from a love of gratification and 
pleasure; atheism is always accompanied by gratification ; therefore, atheism 
is entirely produced, not by reasoning, but by a fondness for pleasure. But 
atheists either do not or will not perceive that this argument of which they are so 
enamoured has po other foundation than the following most fragile one :— Whatever 
may possibly seem to have originated from any passion of the mind, must necessarily 
have had such an origin ; or, in other words, whatever may in any way be traced to 
any weakness of our. minds, must necessarily have thence originated. Does any one 
fancy that religion originated in fear? Oh! then, that was certainly its origin. There 
is nothing so well attested, certain, and evident, that it cannot be oppugned and re- 
jected, if this method of reasoning be correct. Who will deny the existence of 
Alexander the Great and Julius Cesar? Yet by the same method it will be easy to 
place the lives of these heroes among fabulous narratives. For I would argue thus :— 
There is in the human mind a certain fondness for the construction of unheard of fic- 
tions; whatever seems to have proceeded from this propensity, must have proceeded 
from it; the histories of Cesar and Alexander, being full of unusual and wonderful 
events, may be referred to this inclination of our minds; therefore, these histories 
have been devised by certain individuals under the influence of an undefinable love for 
the singular and the marvellous. We must lay aside all the principles of reasoning 
handed down from wise and great men, and seek new laws of logic from the foes of 
religion and of Gad, if such conclusions as these be allowed any grade above folly and 
contempt. III. What, after all, is the grand boast of Atheists? Demonstration ? 
Conclusions from principles neither doubtful nor obscure? They themselves will not 
assert 80 much. ft is the mere guess and conjecture of men who would rather admit 
any thing than the being of a God. First of all they lay down this principle: there 
is no God, therefore there is no religion. Afterwards they suspect they ought to ex- 
plain the origin of religion; and since they see a great part of mankind under the 
influence of fear, they think they have done a great thing in gravely affirming that this 
fear is the cause of religion. So great an advantage is it to be possessed of wisdom, 
and not to flit about like shadows! But in a matter of such moment as are all dis- 
cussions respecting God and religion, what wise and rationa] man would trust to suspi- 
cions, guesses, and conjectures, the deceitful nature of which is taught us by daily 
experience ? Let us suppose that a person were told that the whole town in which he 
resided was on fire, and that the conflagration was rapidly approaching his own house ; 
let us imagine that not one or even ten persons, but all the people, with few excep- 
tions, affirmed the truth of this; what kind of person should we think him to be, if he 
paid no attention to this public announcement, and conjectured that all this supposition 
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make or feign them; and from their fear in the absence of 
natural and necessary causes, to imagine supernatural and divine ; 
this also affording them a handsome cover and pretext for their 


of a conflagration arose only from a panic fear and fright ? But such is the conduct 
of those whom we are now opposing. The whole human race, with few exceptions, 
(and those biassed by interest against a Deity,) declare that there is a God, and that 
he ought to be ee with reverence, and worshipped with devotion. But the 
small minority, on the contrary, think it quite sufficient for them to suspect that this 
opinion is the result only of the fear which is natural to mankind. IV. If religion 
and the belief of a God arose from fear, those, (as many we know there are) who 
have been endowed by nature with great and dauntless minds, so as not to dread im- 
prisonment or death, or what to other men appears sad and wretched, would have no 
religion and no idea of a God. But in these boldest of mankind, there is often more 
piety and religion to be seen than in the timid and fearful. Wicked men themselves, 
whom, as Lucretius says, lib. 3. verse 1030, 


“Nor prisons, nor the dreadful precipice, 
Nor stripes, nor executioner, nor rack, 
Nor boiling pitch, nor iron heated red, 
Nor flaming torches can affright,” 


though they would fain extirpate all belief of a supreme Deity from their minds, can 
by no means accomplish this. If fear be the cause of our worshipping God, whence 
did these get their religious feelings? While, on the contrary, men immersed in 
pleasure, who tremble at the very shadow of approaching evil, oflen persuade them- 
selves there is no God, If fear be the parent of devotion, why are these without 
devotion, who thus superabound in fear ? 
We now come more particularly to those who hold that the fear of Josing-their pos- 
sessions prompted men to imagine to themselves a great God, under whose power and 
ness they might live in safety. But these give noexplanation of what they mean, 
and do not give even a moderately probable reason of the matter in question. Their 
series of arguments is as follows :—Mankind are fearful of losing by some casualty 
their goods and possessions ; hence they wish that there were some being that could 
defend their interests against all the assaults of adverse fortune; what is earnestly 
desired is easily believed to exist ; therefore mankind, being very anxious that there 
should be such a being as (od, have incautiously persuaded themselves that such is the 
case. Ingenious and acute, certainly! I will not indeed, deny that there are some 
men s0 irrational as to persuade themselves of the existence of what they very much 
desire. But, in the first place, these are very few, indeed, none but those to whom 
may be with propriety applied those lines of Catullus :— 


Non est sana puella: ne rogate — 

Qualis sit: solet ea imaginosum' 

Pati aliquid. 

‘¢ The girl's not sane—it matters not to ask 


What she may be ; she often suffers thus 
From freaks of fancy.” 


But who can believe that a small number of foolish persons have exercised such an 
influence on the human race as that all, learned and unlearned, sane and insane, wise 
and stupid, have taken up their abeurd opinions, and that the authority of a few sim- 
pletons has thus had greater power in the world than right reason? Secondly, how 
comes it that those who feel the utmost confidence, and fear nothing less than the ruin 
of their fortunes, those who are free from all depression and disorder of the mind, 
those whose very hands, as the comic poet says, have eyes, and who believe nothing 
but what they see, should yet be influenced by the highest degree of reverence towards 
God ? 

} Nor is the second opinion we have mentioned above any wiser than the first. This 
supposes that mankind, being terrified by natural phenomena, and ignorant of the 
causes which ‘gave rise to them, feigned to themselves an almighty Deity dwelling 
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ignorance: for which cause these Atheists stick not to affirm of 
God Almighty, what some philosophers do of occult qualities, 
that he is but perfugium et asylum ignorantiw, “a refuge and 
shelter for men’s ignorance ;” that is, in plain and downright 
language, “the mere sanctuary of fools.” 

And these two things are here commonly joined together b 
these Atheists both “ fear,” and “ignorance of causes,” as whic 
jointly concur in the production of theism; because, as the fear 
of children raises up bugbears, especially in the dark, so do the 
suppose in like manner the fear of men, in the darkness of their 
ignorance of causes especially, to raise up the mormo, spectre, 
or phantasm of a God; which is thus intimated by the Epi- 
curean poet :! 


. Omnia cacis 
In tenebris metuunt. 


And accordingly Democritus* gave this account of the original 


beyond the clouds, whom they supposed to be the efficient cause of all natural events. 
There is indeed no reason why we should deny that this fear, arising from ignorance, 
has occasionally been the source of many superstitions and errors ; for to pass by 
other particulars, it is well known how much dismay and perverted devotion eclipees of 
the sun and moon have produced among certain barbarous tribes. But to suppose 
that all religion and belief of a God has had its origin in fear of this kind, is, I think, 
as correct as to think that because some individuals, under the influence of sudden fear, 
have fallen into a fever, therefore all diseases have proceeded only from fear, and that 
no one is ever ill, except through the influence of fear. The opinion under review is, 
in the first place, repugnant to reason; for it is incredible that all mankind should 
unanimously have adopted an opinion proceeding from none but ignorant, inexperienced, 
and timid individuals. Secondly, this opinion is contrary to experience ; for this belief 
of a God remains after the ignorance of causes is in great part done away with, and 
most men are much better taught and instructed respecting the true reasons of natural 
events. And, to pass over many other considerations, what, pray, is the reason why 
those who have most diligently examined into the causes and origins of things, not only 
continue in the opinion common among mankind, but are by this very investigation 
more strongly impelled and urged to the worship of God? We are told that Anaxa- 
goras spentso much time in the discovery of the causes of created things as even to 
incur the reprehension of Socrates, on account of his industry in this way, which great 
philosopher was offended at his always betaking himeelf to aerial, ethereal, and aqueous 
principles in accounting for any phenomenon. See Plato’s Phedon, p. 393. And yet 
this same Anaxagoras did not doubt the existence of an eternal and almighty mind, by 
whose will and wisdom all things were at first made and are continually ruled. Who, 
within the memory of our fathers, more earnestly investigated into the secret receases 
of nature than Robert Boyle, that illustrious man and immortal ornament of Great 
Britain? Who in our own age has shown greater sagacity in the investigation and 
disclosure of the hidden laws of nature than Sir Isaac Newton, that great man whose 
memory will never die so long as literature and learning shall have any honour among 
mankind? But the only result of his study and labour was to make him the more 
closely to adhere to the belief of a Deity, and to esteem the spread of piety and reli- 
gion as of primary importance; he both himeelf directed his own thoughts and efforte, 
and taught his followers to direct theirs, againat the madness of those who deny the 
being of a God. 

1 Lucret. lib. 2. ver. 54. 55. p. 273. tom. 1. But these words are not applied by 
Lucretius (as Dr. Cudworth seems to intimate) to the believers in a Deity, but to the 
children whom the poet here vainly imagines the professors of religion to resemble. 

® Steph. Poe. Phil. 158. ex Sexto. [Vide Sextum Empir. lib. 8. advers. Mathemat, 
sect. 24. p. 554.] 
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of theism or religion: ‘Opwyrec ra tv rot¢g perewpote waSfpara 
ol radaol rev avOpwrwy, caSarep Bpovrac, al aorparac, Kal 
Ksouuvovc, HAlov re kal aeAnung éxAshpec, eéemmarovvro, Seovc 
oiduevot TobtTwv alriouvc, “ That when, in old times, men ob- 
served strange and affrightful things in the meteors and in the 
heaven, as thunder, ‘lightning, thunderbolts, and eclipses, they 
not knowing the causes thereof, and being terrified thereby, pre- 
sently imputed them to the gods.” And Epicurus declares this — 
to have been the reason why he took such great pains in the 
study of physiology, that, by finding out the natural and neces- 
sary causes of things, he might be able to free both himself and 
others from the terror of a God, which would otherwise invade 
and assault them; the importunity of men’s minds, whenever 
they are at a loss for natural causes, urging them so much with 
the fear, suspicion, and jealousy of a Deity. 

Wherefore the Atheists thus dabbling in physiology, and 
finding out, as they conceive, material and mechanical causes for 
some of the phenomena of nature, and especially for such of 
them as the unskilful vulgar sometimes impute to God himself, 
when they can prove eclipses Sais example) to be no miracles, 
and render it probable, that thunder is not the voice of God 
Almighty himself, as it were roaring above in the heavens, 
merely to affright and amaze poor mortals, and make them quake 
and tremble; and that thunderbolts are not there flung by his 
own hands, as the direful messengers of his wrath and dis- 
pleasure ; they presently conclude triumphantly thereupon, con- 
cerning nature or matter, that it doth 


Tpea sua per se sponte omnia Dis agere expers,* 


“Do all things alone of itself without a God.” But we shall 
here make it appear in a few instances, as briefly as we may, 
that philosophy, and the true knowledge of causes, leads to God; | 
and that atheism is nothing but ignorance of causes and of phi- 
losophy. = 

For first, no Atheist, who derives all from senseless atoms, or 
matter, is able to assign any cause at all of himself, or give any 
true account of the original of his own soul or mind, it being 
utterly inconceivable and impossible, that soul and mind, sense, 
reason and understanding, should ever arise from irrational and 
senseless matter, however modified; or result from atoms, 
devoid of all manner of qualities, that is, from mere magnitude, 
figure, site, and motion of parts: For though it be indeed absurd 
to say (as these Atheists allege) that “ laughing and crying 
things” are made out of “laughing and crying principles,” 


3 Lucretius, lib. 2. ver. 1091. p. 450. 
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Et ridere potest non ex ridentibu’ factus F 


yet does it not therefore follow, that sensitive and rational beings 
might result from a composition of irrational and senseless 
atoms; which, according to the democratic hypothesis, have 
nothing in them but magnitude, figure, site and motion, or rest, 
because “laughing” and “crying” are motions, which result 
from the mechanism of human bodies, in such a manner orga- 
nized; but “sense” and “ understanding” are neither local 
motion, nor mechanism. And the case will be the very same, 
both in the Anaximandrian or Hylopathian, and in the Stratonic 
or Hylozoic atheism; because “ sense” and “conscious under- 
standing” could no more result, either from those qualities of 
heat and cold, moist and dry, contempered together; or from 
the mere o ization of inanimate and senseless matter, than it 
could from the 


Concursus, motus, ordo, positura, figura,‘ 


of atoms devoid of all manner of qualities. Had there been 
once nothing but senseless matter, fortuitously moved, there 
could never Gave emerged into being any soul or mind, sense or 
understanding; because no effect can possibly transcend the 
perfection of” its cause. Wherefore Atheists supposing them- 
selves, and all souls and minds, to have sprung from stupid and 
senseless matter, and all that wisdom which is any where in the 
world, both political and philosophical, to be the result of mere 
fortune and chance, must needs be concluded to be grossly igno- 
rant of causes; which had they not been, they sould never have 
been Atheists. So that ignorance of causes is the seed, not of 
theism, but of atheism; true philosophy, and the knowledge of 
the cause of ourselves, leading necessarily to a Deity. 

Again, Atheists are ignorant of the cause of motion in bodies 
also; by which notwithstanding they suppose all things to be 
done; that is, they are never able to solve this phenomenon, go 
long as they are Atheists, and acknowledge no other substance 
besides matter or body. For first, it is undeniably certain, that 
motion is not essential to all body as such, because then no par- 
ticles of matter could ever rest; and consequently there could 
have been no generation, nor no such mundane system produced 
as this is, which requires a certain proportionate commixture of 
motion and rest; no sun, nor moon, nor earth, nor bodies of 
animals; since there could be no coherent consistency of any 
thing, when all things fluttered and were in continual separation 


® Lucretius, lib. 2. ver. 985. p. 432. Some ‘MSS. ‘for factus read apius; but the 
sense is nearly the same. 
* Lucretius, lib. 1. ver. 686, p. 17]. 
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and divulsion from one another. Again, it is certaiti likewise, 
that matter or body, as such, hath no power of moving itself 
freely or spontaneously neither, by will or appetite; both because 
the same inconvenience would from hence ensue likewise, and 
because the phenomena or appearances do plainly evince the con- 
trary. And as for that prodigiously absurd paradox of some 
few hylozoic Atheists, that all matter as such, and therefore 
every smallest particle thereof, hath not only life essentially 
belonging to it, but also perfect wisdom and knowledge, together 
with appetite, ahd self-moving power, though without animal 
sense or consciousness: this, i say, will be elsewhere im due 
place further confuted. But the generality of the ancient 
Atheists, that is, the Anaximandrians and Democritics atttibuted 
no manner of life to matter as such; and therefore could ascribe 
no voluntary or spontaneous motion to the same, but fortettout 
only; according to that of the Epicurean poet® already cited: 


Nam certé neque conailio primordia rerum 
Ordine se queeque atque sagaci mente locarunt ; 
Nec, quos queeque darent motus, pepigere profecto. } 


Wherefore these Democritics, as Aristotle somewhere® intimates, 
were able to assign no other cause of motion than only this, 
“‘ That one body moved another from eternity infinitely,” so that 
there was no wp@rov xvovv, no “ first unmoved mover,” ever to 
be found; because there is no beginning, nor first in eternity. 
From whence probably, that doctrine of some atheistic Stoics in 
Alex. Aphrodisius was derived, “ That there is no first in the 
rank and order of causes.” In the footsteps of which philo- 


5 Lib. 1. ver. 1020. p. 239. 

* Vide Physic. lib. 8. cap. 1. sect. 3. p. 796. tom. 1. opp. et sect.27. p. 579. The 
first of these passages is as follows: ‘Oxdco: piv daelpove xdcpove re elvai pact, 
cai rovg piv yiyvecOat, rove bt dOcipecOar ray cdcpwy, del pact elvat civnowy, 
‘* As many as say there are an infinite number of worlds, and that some worlds come 
into existence and others perish, say that motion always exists.” Here most likely 
the followers of Democritus are alluded to. The latter is clearer and more to the 
purpose; since mention is there expressly made of Democritus, and it is said that no 
other cause of motion is assigned by him than that it always wasso. For after 
Aristotle had said that it was unworthy of a philosopher to give no other reason and 
cause for natural phenomena than this, Sri det } Eorey obrwe, A yiveras, “ that it 
always was or existed so,” he immediately afterwards adds that this was the custom of 
Democritus: Eic 3 Anpéxptrog dvaye rag mepi pboewe alriac, we otrw rai rd 
aporepov ayivero’ rov 6 dei ode akiot dpxny Znretv, “To which (principle) 
Democritus refers natural causes, as that it was so at first; but that the beginning of 
eternity was not to be sought after.” 

7 Alex. Aph. Lib. de Fato, p. (Sect. 25, p. 118. edit. Lond.] Odc fort 82 rar’ 
atrov¢ by roig airiotc rd wzpwroy, “ But there is not, according to them, any first 
among causes,” But this is not said by this Alexander concerning a certain kind of 
Stoics, as Dr. Cudworth thinks, that were more prone to impiety than others of the 
same sect, but respecting the whole of that school. It is not however necessary on the 
present occasion to inquire into the meaning of this opinion, which I think is correctly © 
attributed to the Stoics. 
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sophers a modern writer seemeth to have trodden, when declaring 
himself after this manner :° Si quis ab effectu quocunque, ad cau- 
sam ejus immediatam, atque inde ad remotiorem, ac sic perpetud 
ratiociniatione ascenderit, non tamen in sternum procedere 
pees sed defatigatus aliquando deficiet, “If any one will 

m whatsoever effect ascend upward to its immediate cause, 
and from thence to a remoter, and so onwards perpetually, in his 
ratiocination, yet shall he never be able to hold on through all 
eternity ; but at length, being quite tired out with his journey, 
be forced to desist, or give over.” Which seems to be all one, 
as if he should have said, one thing moved or caused another 
infinitely from eternity, in which there being no beginning, there 
is consequently no first mover or cause to be reached unto. But 
this infinite rogress of these Democritics, in the order of causes, 
and their shifting off the cause of motion, from one oye | to 
another, without end or beginning, was rightly understood by 
Aristotle,9 to be indeed the assigning of no cause of motion at 
all: Elo drepov claw, et ph tt Eotat Kara vow Kivouy mpwroy, 
‘ They acknowledging (saith he) no first mover according to 
nature, must needs make an idle progress infinitely ;” that is, in 
the lan e of this philosopher, assign no cause at all of motion. 
Epicurus therefore, to mend the matter, though according to the 
principles of the atomic physiology, he discarded all other 
qualities, yet did he notwithstanding admit this one quality of 
gravity or ponderosity in atoms, pressing them continually down- 
wards in infinite space. In which, as nothing could be more 
absurd nor unphilosophical than to make upwards and down- 
wards in infinite space, or a gravity tending to no centre, nor 
place of rest; so did he not assign any cause of motion neither, 
but only in effect affirm, the atoms therefore to tend downwards, 
because they did so; a quality of gravity signifying only an 
endeavour to tend downwards, but why or wherefore nobody 
knows. And it is all one, as if Epicurus should have said, that 
atoms moved downwards by an occult quality, he either betaking 
himself to this as an asylum, a sanctuary or refuge for his igno- 
rance ; or else indeed more absurdly, making his very ignorance 
itself (disguised under that name of a quality-) to be the cause of 
motion, Thus the Atheists universally either assigned no cause 
at all for motion, as the Anaximandrians and Democritics; or 
else no true one, as the Hylozoists; when, to avoid incorporeal 
substance, they would venture to attribute perfect understanding, 


* Hobbes, Elem. Philosoph. part 4. cap.26. p. 204. I cannot however but say that 
our author seems to me to have given more loose to his suspicions than is proper, in 
explaining the meaning of this passage. Certainly the words, taken in their proper 
sense, do not give the sense expressed by him; nor can I perceive what conpexion 
they have with the doctrine of Democritus respecting motion. To say the truth, these 

@’ords rather seem to oppose the view of Democritus, 
® Physic. Auscultat, lib. 7. cap. 2, p. 865, tom. 1. opp. 
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appetite or will, and self-moving power to all senseless matter 
whatsoever. But since it appears plainly, that matter or body 
cannot move itself, either the motion of all bodies must have no 
manner of cause, or else must there of necessity be some other 
substance besides body, such as is self-active and hylarchicalnor 
hath a natural power of ruling over matter. Upon which latter 
account Plato rightly determined, that cogitation, which is self- 
activity or autokinesy, was in order of nature, before the local 
motion of body, which is heterokinesy. Though motion con- 
sidered passively in bodies, or taken for their translation, or 
change of distance and place, be indeed a corporeal thing, or a 
mode of those bodies themselves moving; yet, as it is considered 
actively for the vis movens, that “active force,” which causes 
this translation, or change of place, so is it an incorporeal thing ; 
the energy of a self-active substance upon that sluggish matter 
or body, which cannot at all move itself. Wherefore in the 
bodies of animals, the true and proper cause of motion, or the 
determination thereof at least, is not the matter itself organized, 
but the soul either as cogitative, or plasticly self-active, vitally 
united thereunto, and naturally ruling over it. But in the whole 
world it is either God himself, originally impressing a certain 
quantity of motion upon the matter of the universe, and con- 
stantly conserving the same, according to that of the scripture,” 
“In him we live and move” (which seems to have been the 
sense also of that noble serigentine poet and philosopher,'° when 
he described God to be only “a pure or holy mind, that with swift 
thqughts agitates the whole world”); or else it is instrumentally 
an inferior created spirit, soul, or life of nature; that is, a sub- 
ordinate hylarchical principle, which hath a power of moving 
matter regularly, according to the direction of a superior perfect 
mind. And thus do we see again, that ignorance of causes 18 
the seed of atheism,!! and not of theism; no Atheists being able 
to assign a true cause of motion, the knowledge whereof plainly 
leadeth to a God. 


* Acts xvii. 28, 
10 Empedocles, cujus versus duos vide apud Ammonium, Comm. in Librum Aristot. 
wepi ‘Eppeveiac, p. 107. Edit. Aldine. 
"AAG gpny lep?) cai ABicgarog Ewdero povvoy 
Dpovrica: xdopoy dravra caratocovea Jogoty. 


™ The candid and considerate reader will perceive, even without my pointing it out, 
that these words are not to be too closely pressed, but are to be taken in a freer sense. 
For, properly speaking, ignorance of the causes of things is not the producer and 
parent of atheism. For who was ever ao insane as to reason thus :—There is no God ; 
for the causes of mundane phenomena are to ue obscure and unknown. Our author 
only means that many have taken occasion to deny the being of a God, bechuse they 
have imagined false and insufficient causes of natural phenomena. Epicurus, for 
instance, denied a divine Providence because he had heedlessly persuaded himself that 
all events might be accounted for from the existence and fortuitous concourse of atoms. 
I have thought proper to say thus much, for the sake of those who sometimes discover 
in an author's words, which are susceptible of a sufficiently proper and satisfactory 
explanation, matter of complaint which they cannot find in his actual meaning. 
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Furthermore, those Atheists who acknowledge no other prin- 
ciple of things but senseless matter fortuitously moved, must 
needs be ignorant also of the cause of that grand phenomenon, 
called by Aristotle the rd ei wat xadoc, “the well and fit in 
nature ;” that is, of the most artificial frame of the whole mun- 
dane system in general, and of the bodies of animals in particular, 
together with the conspiring harmony of all For they who 
boasted themselves able to give natural causes of all things 
whatsoever, without a God, can give no other cause at all of this 
phenomenon, but only that the world happened by chance to be 
thus made ag it is. Now, they who make fortune and chance to 
be the only cause of this so admirable phenomenon, the most 

lar and artificial frame and harmony of the universe, they 
either make the mere absence and want of a cause to be a cause, 
fortune and chance being nothing else but the absence or want 
of an intending cause ; or else do they make their own ignorance 
of a cause, and they know not how, to be a cause; as the author 
of the Leviathan! interprets the meaning hereof: “‘ Many times 
(saith he) men put for cause of natural events their own igno- 
rance, but disguised in other words; as when they say that 
fortune is the cause of things contingent; that is of thi 
whereof they know no cause.” Or they affirm, against 
reason, one contrary to be the cause of another, as confusion to 
be the cause of order, pulchritude, and harmony; chance and 
fortune, to be the cause of art and skill; folly and nonsense, the 
cause of the most wise and regular contrivance: or, lastly, they 
deny it to have any cause at all, since they deny an intending 
cause, and there cannot possibly be any other cause of artifitial- 
ness and conspiring harmony, than mind and wisdom, counsel 
and contrivance. 

But because the Atheists here make some pretences for this 
their ignorance, we shall not conceal any of them, but bring 
them all to light 5 to the end that we may discover their weak- 
ness and foolery. First, therefore, they pretend that the world 
is not so artificially and well made, but that it might have been 
made much better, and that there are many faults and flaws to 
be found therein; from whence they would infer that was not 
made by a God, he being supposed by Theists to be no bungler, 
but a perfect Mind, or a Being infinitely good and wise, who 
therefore should have made all things for the best. 

But this being already set down by iteelf, as a twelfth atheistic 
objection against a Deity, we must reserve the confutation 
thereof for its proper place. Only we shall observe thus much 
here by the way; that those Theists of later times, who, either 
because they fancy a mere arbitrary Deity; or because their 


1 Cap. 11. p. 53, et alias. 
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faith in a divine goodness is but weak; or because they judge of 
things according to their own private appetites aad selfish 
passions, and not with a free uncaptivated universality of mind, 
and an impartial regard to the good of the whole; or because 
they look only upon the present scene of things, and take not in 
the future into consideration, nor have a comprehensive view of 
the whole plot of the divine providence together; or, lastly, 
because we mortals do all stand upon too low a ground to take a 
commanding view and prospect upon the whole frame of things; 
and our shallow understandings are not able to fathom the 
depths of the divine wisdom, nor trace all the methods and 
designs of providence; grant that the world might have been 
made much better than now it is; which indeed is all one as to 
say that it is not well made: these neoteric Christians (I say) 
seem hereby to give a much greater advantage to the Atheists 
than the Pagan Theists themselves heretofore did, who stood 
their ground, and generously maintained against them, that 
Mind being the maker of all things, and not fortune or chance, 
nor arbitrary self-will and irrational humour omnipotent, the rd 
BéArorov, that which is absolutely the best in every case, so far 
as the necessity of things would admit, and in compliance with 
the good of the whole, was the measure and rule both of nature 
and providence.* 

Again, the atomic Atheists further allege, that though there 
be: many ren in the world which serve well for uses, yet it 
does not at all follow that therefore they were made intention- 
ally and designedly for those uses; because though things 
happen by chance to be so or so made, yet may they serve for 
something or other afterward, and have their several uses con- 
sequent. Wherefore all the things of nature happened (say they) 
by chance to be so made as they are, and their several uses not- 
withstanding were consequent, or following thereupon. Thus 
the Epicurean poet :* 


Nil ided natum est in corpore, ut uti 
Poasemus, sed quod natum est, id procreat usum. 


“‘ Nothing in man’s body was made out of design for any use; 
but all the several parts thereof, happening to be so made as 
they are, their uses were consequent thereupon.” In like manner 
the old atheistic philosophers in Aristotle f concluded: Tove 
oddvrag cE avdaykne avareirat, Trove piv iumpoaRtove dEeic, erern- 


2 There can be no doubt that this is aimed against Des Cartes and his followers, to 
whom our author showed very little favour. For he, in his Principles of Philosophy, 
where he is laying open the causes of natural phenomena, as well as in many other 
places of his works, plainly intimates that some parts of the universe might have been 
better arranged. 

* Lucretius, lib. 4. p. 367. Lamb. [Verses 832. 833. p. 139. vol. 27.] 

+ Phys. lib, 2, cap. 8. [Page 475. tom. 1. opp.] 
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Selove wpdc 7d Staipety, rove 82 youdlove wAaréic, cai xonolyouc 
mpoc TO Acalvey rh fas gd éret ov robrou Evexa yevfoSar, adrAa 
cuuTecciv’ Suolwe 62 cal wept rwy GAdAwy pEpWY, tv Scoig Soxet 
Urdpyev ‘rd fvexd rov, “That the former teeth were made by 
material or mechanical necessity, thin and sharp, by means 
whereof they became fit for cutting; but the jaw-teeth thick 
and broad, whereby they became useful for the grinding of food. 
But neither of them were intended to be such, for the sake of 
these uses, but happened by chance only. And the like con- 
cerning all the other parts of the body, which seem to be made 
for ends.” Accordingly the same Aristotle represents the sense 
of those ancient Atheists, concerning the other parts of the 
universe, or things of nature, that they were all likewise made 
such by the necessity of material (or mechanical) motions undi- 
rected, and yet had nevertheless their several uses consequent 
upon this their accidental structure. Tf xwAbe riv gbow py 
Evexa Tov motciv, und Sre BéAriov, GAN’ Gowen ta 6 Zebc, ovyx 
Srwe tov atrov avEjay, adr 2 avayene; &c. What hinders but 
that nature might act without any respect to ends or good and 
better, as Jupiter, or the heaven, raineth not intentionally to 
make the corn grow, but from necessity ? because the vapours, 
being raised up into the middle region, and there refrigerated 
and condensed, must needs descend down again in the form of 
water. But this happens by mere chance, and without any 
intention, that the grain is made to grow thereby ; as the con- 
trary sometimes happens by the excess of it.”5 

But to this we reply, that though a thing that happens acci- 
dentally to be so or so made, may afterwards, notwithstanding, 
prove often serviceable for some use or other; yet, when any 


> Aristotle, however, differently from what our author here asserts, does not say that 
certain philosophers of his time reasoned in this way; but uses the words as if drawn 
from his own cogitations. It is, however, very likely that there were philosophers in 
Aristotle's time who chose to reason in this way; for there were men in that age who 
denied the existence of a God, or of an eternal Being endued with infinite wisdom and 
goodness. For whoever are so imbecile as to turn the efforts of their minds against God 
himself, must necessarily fall into the folly of removing all natural distinctions, and 
holding that nothing is made and created by determinate design, but that, on the con- 
trary, all things have happened by a kind of natural necessity. Hence Spinoza, that 
ringleader of the Atheists in the last century, spared no pains entirely to eradicate from 
the human mind the opinion which supposes that God does or has done any thing 
with a definite determination. For while this opinion was held he easily foresaw that 
his nefarious philosophy could not stand. See his Ethica Geometrico More Demon- 
strata, part 1. prop. 86. pp. 36. 87, where he proceeds to such a pitch of impudence 
and folly as to declare that this opinion ‘‘ annihilates the divine perfections.”’ But 
since Dr. Cudworth wrote, 80 many respectable authorities have placed beyond all 
controversy the wisdom of God as displayed in his works, both by the strongest reason- 
ing and clearest experiments, that this disgraceful method of philosophizing is now 
completely trampled under foot. The principal of these authors are pointed out by 
J. A. Fabricius, in his very useful book entitled Delectus Argumentorum et Syllabus 
Seriptorum, qui Veritatem Religionis Christiane asseruerunt, Hamb. 1725.24to. cap. 7. 
p. 286, &c. and in other places. 
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thing consisteth of many parts, that are all artificially propor- 
tioned together, and with much curiosity accommodated one to 
another, any one of which parts having been wanting,or other- 
wise in the least placed and disposed of, would have rendered 
the whole altogether inept for such a use; then may we well 
conclude it not to have been made by chance, but by counsel 
and design, intentionally, for such uses. As for example, the 
eye, whose structure and fabric consisting of many parts 
(humours and membranes) is so artificially composed, no reason- 
able person, who considers the whole anatomy thereof, and the 
curiosity of its structure, can think otherwise of it, but that it 
was made out of design for the use of seeing ; and did not happen 
accidentally to be so made, and then the use of seeing follow; 
as the Epicurean poet would fain persuade us :* 


Lumina ne facias oculorum clara creata, 
Prospicere ut possimus, 


“You are by all means to take heed of entertaining that so 
dangerous opinion (to atheism) that eyes were made for the . 
sake of seeing, and ears for the sake of hearing.” But for a 
man to think, that not only eyes happened to be so made, and 
the use of seeing unintended followed ; but also, that in all the 
same animals, ears happened to be so made too, and the use of 
hearing followed them; and a mouth and tongue happened to be 
so made likewise, and the use of eating, and (in men) of speak- 
ing, was also accidentally consequent thereupon ; and feet were 
in the same animals made by chance too, and the use of walkin 
followed ; and hands made in them by chance also, upon which 
sO many necessary uses depend; besides innumerable other 
parts of the body, both similar and organical, none of which 
could have been wanting without rendering the whole inept .or 
useless: I say, to think that all these things should happen by 
chance to be thus made in every one and the same animal, and 
not designed by mind or counsel, that they might jointly concur 
and contribute to the good of the whole; this argues the greatest 
insensibility of mind imaginable. But this absurd and ridiculous 
conceit hath been long since so industriously confuted, and the 
folly thereof so fully manifested by that learned pagan philoso- 
pher and physician, Galen, in his book of the use of parts, that 
it would be altogether superfluous to insist any more upon it.* 


* Page 367. Lamb. [Lib. 4. verse 823. p. 136.] 

* Vide Lactant. de Opificio Dei, cap. 6. p. 1003. “ Epicurus,” says he, “ asserted 
that the eyes were not made for seeing, nor the ears for hearing, nor the feet for walk- 
ing, since these members were produced before there was any necessity for seeing, 
hearing, and walking; but that the uses of all these arose from the organs when 
produced. I fear it will be thought as foolish to refute as to make such absurd and 
ridiculous assertions as these; but it is permitted sometimes to be foolish in dealing 
with a fool, lest he should be wise in his own conceit." [Prov. xxvi. 5.] 
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Wherefore, that the former teeth are made thin and sharp, 
and the jaw-teeth think and broad, by chance only, and not for 
use, was ene of the Democritic dotages; as also, that nothing in 
the clouds and meteors was intended for the good of this habit- 
able earth, within whose atmosphere they are contained, but all 
proceeded from material and mechanical necessity. Which con- 
ceit though Cartesius seems to have written his whole book of 
meteors in favour of, he beginning it with the derision of those 
who “seat God in the clouds, and imagine his hands to be 
employed in opening and shutting the cloisters of the winds, in 
sprinking the flowers with dews, and thunder-striking the to 
of mountains ;” and closing his discouse with this boast, that he 
had now made it manifest, there was no need to fly to miracles 
(that is, to bring in a god upon the stage) to solve those pheno- 
mena; yet were it easy enough to demonstrate the defectiveness 
of those his mechanical undertakings in sundry particulars, and 
to evince that all those things could not be carried on with such 
constant regularity by mere fortuitous mechanism, without any 
superior principle to guide and steer them. Nevertheless, we 
acknowledge that God and nature do things every where in the 
most frugal and compendious way, and with the least operoseness; 
and therefore that the mechanic powers are not rejected, but 
taken in, so far as they could comply serviceably with the intel- 
lectual model and platform; but still so as that all is supervised 
by one understanding and intending cause, and nothing passes 
without his approbation, who, when either those mechanic 
powers fall short, or the stubborn necessity of matter proves 
uncompliant, does overrule the same, and supply the defects 
thereof, by that which is vital; and that without setting his 
own hands immediately to every work too, there being a subscr- 
vient minister under him, an artificial nature, which, as an 
Archeus of the whole world, governs the fluctuating mechanism 
thereof, and does all things faithfully, for ends and purposes 
intended by its director.® 

But our atomic Atheists still further allege, that though it 
might well seem strange that matter fortuitously moved should, 
at the very first jump, fall into such a regular frame as this is, 
having so sine aptitudes for uses, s0 many correspondencies 
between several things, and such an agreeing harmony in the 


5 He means a formative or plasiic nature, of which he had already copiously treated. 
What is here said against Des Cartes will appear, I am afraid, to many more invidious 
than neceasary. For there is a wide difference between the blasphemies of Epicurus, 
who maintained that nothing was created by the Deity or with a specific design, and 
the opinion of Des Cartes, who taught that all motion proceeds from an allwise and 
omnipotent Deity. I believe that Des Cartes is throughout treated with undue 
severity by our author, because those who then opposed and undermined religion in 
England were favourable to his tenets, and Hobbes, who was then justly abhorred by 
all wise men in Britain, did not seem widely to differ from him. 
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whole; yet ought it not to seem a jot strange if atoms, by 
motion, making all gee combinations and contextures, and 
trying all manner of conclusions and experiments, should, after 
innumerable other freaks, and discongruous forms produced, in 
length of time, fall into such a system as this is. Wherefore 
they affirm, that this earth of ours, at first, brought forth divers 
monstrous and irregular shapes of animals :* 


Orba pedum partim, manuum viduata vicissim; 
Multa sine ore etiam, sine voltu coca reperta, 


«Some without feet, some without hands, some without a mouth 
and face, some wanting fit muscles and nerves for the motion of 
their members.” And the old philosophic Atheists were so 
frank and lavish herein, that they stuck not to affirm, amongst 
those monstrous shapes of animals, there were once produced 
centaurs, and scyllas, and chimeras; Bovyevii xa avdpémrpwoa, 
“‘mixtly boviform and hominiform,” biform and triform animals. 
But Epicurus, a little ashamed of this, as that which must needs 
look oddly and ridiculously, and seeming more cautious and cas- 
tigate pretends to correct the extravagancy of this fancy :f 


Sed neque Centauri fuerunt, neque tempore in ulle 
Esse queat duplici natura, et corpore bina, 
Ex alienigenis membris compacta potestas, 


** Nevertheless, there were not then any centaurs, nor biform and 
triform animals ;” he adding, that they who feigned such things 
as these, might as well fancy “rivers flowing with golden 
streams, and trees germinating sparkling diamonds, and such 
vastly gigantean men, as could stride over seas, and take up 
mountains in their clutches, and turn the heavens about with the 
strength of their arms.”® Against all which, notwithstanding, 
he gravely gives such a reason as plainly overthrows his own 
principles :} 

Res sic queeque suo rita procedit, et omnes 

Feedere nature certo discrimina servant, 


” 


‘‘ Because things, by a certain covenant of nature, always k 

up their specific differences, without being confounded together. 
For what covenant of nature can there be in infinite chance? or | 
what law can there be set to the absolutely fortuitous motions 
of atoms, to circumscribe them by? Wherefore it must be 


* Lucretius, lib. 5. p. 476. Lamb. [Verse 838. p. 339.] 
+ Lucretius, lib. 5. p. 479. Lamb. [Verse 876. p. 344.] 
® Verse 911. p, 349 :— 


Trans maria alta pedum nisus ut ponere posset, 
Et manibus totum circum se vertere ccelum. 


¢ Page 480. [Verse 920, &c. page 349.] 
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acknowledged, that, according to the genuine hypothesis of the 
atomic atheism, all imaginable forms of inanimate bodies, plants 
and animals, as centaurs, scyllas and chimeras, are producible by 
the fortuitous motions of matter, there being nothing to hinder 
it, whilst it doth— 


Omnimodis coire, atque omnia pertentare, 
Queecunque inter se possint congressa creare,’ 


“Put itself into all kind of combinations, play all manner of 
freaks, and try all possible conclusions and expcriments.”® 


7 Lucret. lib, 5. verse 191. p. 250. 

® Our author has here well observed that Lucretius deserted his own philosophical 
principles, when he contended that centaurs, scyllas, chimeras, and animals partly 
boviform and partly human could not possibly be produced at the commencement of 
the world; and that it was much more consistent and accordant with his other opinions 
to decide, as some did, that such animals both could and really did exist in the nascent 
world. But it did not accord with his design to point out separately the futility and 
inconclusiveness of the reasons by which Lucretius endeavoured to attain his object. 
But as I imagine it may be of some use in arresting those who are still warm 
admirers of this poet, and regard him as the father of all kind of wisdom, I will 
here make it evident that Lueretius is not a proper master from whom to derive 
principles of reasoning. For this poet makes use of three arguments to prove his 
point, that at the beginning there were no centaurs, scyllas, chimeras, or any similar 
animals. The first is, that one animal cannot be made up of dissimilar natures 
and powers; for, if this were the case, it would result that one part of this animal 
would be vigorous and longlived, while the other part would be shortlived and 
weak. That therefore a man and a horse cannot be combined, that is, a centaur 
cannot exist ; for that the natures of a horse and of a man are entirely dissimilar; 
a horse after three years being in the prime of life, while a human being of three years 
old is still feeble and scarcely weaned. See lib. 5. verse 884, &c. :— 


Post ubi equum valids vires etate senectd 
Membraque deficiunt fugienti languida vita: 
Tum demum pueris revo florente juventas 
Occipit, et molli vestit lanugine malas, 


And that the same might be eaid of Scylla, whom the poets feign to be a woman gur- 
rounded by rapacious dogs, and of the Chimera, or a fabulous monster compounded of 
lion, dragon, and goat. For the natures of these animals are evidently so incongruous, 
that they can by no means be united and associated together. But this reason has 
nothing to do with the point Lucretius wishes to prove. It is indeed certain from it 
that animals compounded and made up of such different and inconsistent natures as 
these could not continue for long, and must necessarily soon perish; but it is impos- 
sible thus to prove that such animals might not have once existed and been produced 
from the fortuitous concurrence of atoms. Empedocles himeelf and the other ancient 
philosophers who thought that such animals as these were formerly produced from the 
surface of the earth, had no doubt respecting all that Lucretius advances against their 
opinion; on which account they related that these monstrous births immediately 
perished, because they were made up of contrary and mutually repugnant principles; 
yet they did not on that account think it necessarily followed that such beasts and 
monsters never could or never had been produced by the fortuitous concurrence of 
atoms flying through the void of space. In which indeed they reasoned much better 
than Lucretius and his master Epicurus; and even Lucretius himself shortly after- 
wards allows that many kinds of animals were formerly produced which could not 
continue long on account of the various faults and monstrous shapes of their bodies. 
The Epicurean poet derives a second argument from the very absurd conclusions 
drawn from this opinion. For he says that there was no reason why his opponents 
should not maintain “that formerly flowed golden rivers, and trees blossomed with 
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But they pretend, that these monstrous, irregular shapes of 
animals, were not therefore now to be,found, because by reason 
of their inept fabric, they could not propagate their kind by 


gems,” verse 905, &c., which he says is stupid and ridiculous; that the opinion there- 
fore which is attended by this consequence is alike foolish and absurd. Lucretius was 
correct enough in supposing that the supposition of the former existence of many mon- 
sters gave rise to these consequenees; but he was very dull not to perceive that the 
same consequences were also deducible from his own views. And it is puerile and 
entirely unworthy of a‘ philosopher to accuse another of a crime to which he is himself 
obnoxious. All who. maintain that the universe originated in a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms cannot consistently deny the possibility of the former existence of rivers of gold 
flowing through the earth, gems depending from trees, and similar phenomena usually 
assigned by the poets only to the Elysian fields. Why, pray, should not the atoms 
which form gold be by chance so united with those that are aqueous or igneous as that 
a golden river should be the result ? What obstacle is there to prevent a number of 
the atoms that constitute gems from being united in several cases to atoms that com- 
pose trees? And if a blind fortuitous motion of atoms could produce a human being 
of the ordinary stature, I do not at all perceive why the same cause might not produce 
a man such as Atlas is supposed to be, on whose shoulders the heavens are supported. 
A favourer of Epicurus and Lucretius. wil] perhaps say, that the inconsistent nature of 
the atoms will prevent this result. But what nature, pray, is there in atoms, which 
~ possess only the one quality of weight ?——-or what incongruity of nature can exist in 
corpuscules that have no properties except figure, magnitude, position, motion, and 
rest? The Epicurean must therefore cease to make use of this answer, or must 
betake himself to the affinity and incongruity of Empedocles, and thereby overthrow 
the very foundations of his own creed. 

here remains a third argument. of the poet, which if less trifling is certainly not 
more weighty than the other two. The sum of it is, that the herbs, fruits, and trees, 
great numbers of which are now produced by the earth, are never confounded together, 
or Paina in mutual compounds; and that therefore the seeds of various things or 
different kinds of animals are never mutually aggregated and mixed (ver. 916, &q): 


Nil tamen est signi, mistas potuisse creari 

Inter se pecudes, compactaque membra animantum : 
Propterea quia, que de terris nunc quoque abundant, 
Herbarum genera ac fruges arbustaque leta 

Non tamen inter se possint complexa creari. 


Truly a consistent piece of workmanship! Perhaps it may soon be the goed pleasure 
of somebody to prove by the same argument that there was never any Lucretius who 
put all the abstruse trifles of Epicurus into heroic verse, because at the present time 
no such poet exists. What if any one should first of all assert that there is a great 
differenee between the seeds of animals and of plants; and some other person should 
point out the absurdity and folly of concluding that what does not at present take 
place never did occur? But let us take for granted what Lucretius requires, and 
allow him the full benefit of the argument, provided only that we have equal liberty 
ourselves of making use of it. Then, building upon our poet’s principles, we will 
reason thus :—The seeds of plants are not at present confounded; therefore the seeds 
of animals were not so when the world was young. It is then true that what does not 
at the present time exist, or of which some few examples at least are not now wit- 
nessed, did not take place when the nature of things was first established. But at the 
present time we do not see that a concurrence of atoms produces a fly, a beetle, a 
butterfly, or a worm, much less a man; and therefore those who maintain that of old 
mankind, animals, stars, the sun, and rivers arose out of the fortuitous concourse of 
individual corpuscules, appear scarcely to have recovered from the effects of their 
yesterday’s debauch. This poet, in other respects ingenious, is so incautious in his 
argumentation, that he often gives an opportunity to others of destroying with his own 
weapons the very foundations of his creed; and from this specimen his admirers may 
learn how great is the philosopher to whom they look up. I should be very glad if 
some learned man would publish an edition of this poet with notes not so much pliilo- 
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neration, as neither indeed preserve their own individuals. 
us does Lucretius declare the sense of Epicurus :* 
Quoniam natura absterruit auctum, 


Nec potuere cupitum ztatis tangere florem, 
Nec reperire cibum, nec jungi per veneris res. 


_ And that this atheistic doctrine was older than Epicurus, ap- 
peareth from these words of Aristotle :t “Owov piv otv awavra 
ourveBn, ravra piv town ard tov avroudrov avoravra érirndsiwc’ 
Saa O2 uh ovTwE, arwAsEro, KaIawep ’EpredoxAne Afyea ta Bovyevin 
cat avdpémpwoa, “* When animals happened at first to be made, 
in all manner of forms, those of them only were preserved, and 
continued to the present time, which chanced to be fitly made 
(for generation) but all the others perished, as Empedocles 
afirmeth of the partly-ox and partly-man animals.” Moreover, 
the ancient both Anaximandrian and Democritic Atheists con- 
cluded, that besides this one world of ours, there were other 
infinite worlds (they conceiving it as absurd to think, there 
should be but one only world in infinite space, as that in a vast 
ploughed and sowed field there should grow up only one ear of 
corn, and no more); and they would have us believe, that 
amongst these infinite worlds (all of them fortuitously made) 
there 1s not one of a thousand, or perhaps of ten thousand, that 
hath such regularity, concinnity, and harmony in it, as this 
world that we chanced to emerge in. Now it cannot be thought 
strange Called suppose) if, amongst. infinite worlds, one or two 
should chance to into some regularity. They would also 
confidently assure us, that the present system of things, in this 
world of ours, shall not long continue such as it is, but after a 
while fall into confusion and disorder again :9 
Mundi naturam totius setas 


Mutat, et ex alio terram status excipit alter, 
Quod potuit nequeat, poasit quod non tulit anteé, 


“The same wheel of fortune, which moving upward, hath 
brought into view this scene of things that now is, turning 
round, will, some time or other, carry it all away again, introduc- 
ing a new one in its stead;” and then shall we have centaurs, 
and scyllas, and chimeras again, all manner of inept forms of 
animals, as before. : 


logical as philosophical, which might show those who are fond of his writings, and are 
not unfrequently allured by the elegance of his versification to embrace his errors, 
how little w is this Epicurean of the implicit faith of any wise and rational 
person, If I mistake not, this was formerly attempted by Barbeyrac, an excellent 
and highly respectable author, who if he returns to this design, which he seems to have 
laid aside, will do good service to literature and religion. 

* Lamb. p. 476. (Lib. 5. verse 844.] 
_ %* Nat. Ause, lib, 2. cap. 8. [Page 475. tom. 1. opp.] 

® Lucret. lib. 5. verse 832, &c. page 337. &c, 
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But because men may yet be puzzled with the universalit 
and constancy of this regularity, and rts long continuance throug 
so many ages, that there are no records at all of the contrary 
any where to be found; the atomic Atheist further adds, that 
the senseless atoms, playing and toying up and down, without 
any care or thought, and from eternity trying all manner of 


tricks, conclusions and experiments, were at length (they know 
not how) taught, and by i aeoasaity of things themselves, as it 
were, driven, to a certain kind of trade of artificialness and me- 
thodicalness; so that though their motions were at first all casual 
and fortuitous, yet in length of time they became orderly and 
artificial, and governed by a certain law, they contracting as it 
were upon themselves, by long practice and experience, a kind of 
habit of moving regularly; or else being, by the mere necessity 
of things, at length forced so to move, as they should have done, 
had art and wrisdoin directed them. Thus Epicurus in his epistle 
to Herodotus :!° ’AAXa piv vroAnwrfoy Kal tiv dbow rodda 


10 Apud Diog. Laért. lib. 10. segm. 75. p. 633. Gassendi’s translation, here 
quoted by our author, is to be found in his Syntagma Philosophie Epicuri, sect. 3. 
cap. 7. p. 38. vol. 3. of his works. But in his translation of the tenth book of 
Diogenes Laértius, he thus renders or rather paraphrases this passage :—“‘ It is also to 
be maintained that nature has been, by the things themselves, or by a continuous 
series of things, in a manner taught, or compelled by a certain necessity or concatena- 
tion of motions, to produce these various and numerous effects which we call the works 
of nature.” ing the meaning of this sentence Gassendi thus speaks in his com- 
ment on the place, vol. 5 of his works,” p. 82 :—*“ Epicurus seems here to have wished 
to reach the cause of the propagation of beings, more especially of animals, in order to 
Jessen the wonder we rightly feel respecting that propagation and the structure of their 
members.”’ The same idea is enlarged and more copiously treated and explained in 
his Physics, sect. 3. last part of lib, 4. chap. 3. p. 274 of the 2nd volume of his works, 
And Dr, Cudworth has almost adopted as his own the interpretation given of Laértius by 
the ancient translators. But Meibomius, who has given great attention to the elucida- 
tion of La#rtius, strongly denies that Gassendi has rightly expounded these words, and 
thinks that they contain no absurdity or impiety. For he thinks that Epicurus is 
speaking of the nature of mankind, and merely means that men are gradually taught 
by custom and experience what they were before ignorant of. To support the proba- 
bility of which view he conjectures that the word dySpwwrwyr or avOpwrivny has 
fallen out of the text after gies, and thinks that the whole passage ought to be read 
and translated thus: ’AAAd péy drodnrrioy cal ry rev dvOpwrwy duo woAda 
nai wavroia Uxd rey atrny mepecrorey meayparuy SWayOivai re cal dvay- 
xacOjyvar, “ But it is also to be supposed that human nature has been taught and 
compelled to many and various things by the circumstances that surround it.” The 
word dy3pw2wy is here Meibomius’ own, who has thought proper to add it on his own 
authority. Whence come the words airyy wepueor@rwy, which are also wanting in 
Gaseendi, I do not know. It seems indeed to be a bold and rash action in Meibomius 
to insert a word in the text of Laértius, simply on the authority of his own conjecture ; 
but if his reasons be examined, on account of which he thinks Epicurus’s words ought 
to be understood as above stated, his opinion will be seen to have more probability 
than is at first sight apparent. First of all he remarks that Gassendi’s interpretation 
is entirely inconsistent with the immediately subsequent context ; while his own as 
exactly agrees with it. And in this indeed he is correct. The words of Epicurus 
immediately following the above extract are as follows: Tdéw 62 Aoytopdy rd dd 
ravrnc wapeyyunSivra cai torepoy traxptBovr, “ And they have afterwards more 
fully unfolded the reasoning taught them by it [nature].” Meibomius insists that 
these words can be understood only of mankind; for that they alone possess Aoyiopdy, 
or “reason ;” that none can be “taught” except rational human beings; that a 
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kal wavroia Uno Twy alrav Tov mpaypnatwv didayIival re wat 
avayxaoSinva, “ It must be held, that nature is both taught and 
necessitated by the things themselves;” or else, as Gassendus 
interprets the words, quédam veluti naturali necessariaque doc- 
triné sensim imbuta,* “ By little and little imbued with a certain 
kind of natural and necessary doctrine.” 

To which atheistic pretences we shall briefly reply: first, that 
it is but an idle dream, or rather impudent forgery, of these 
Atheists, that heretofore there were in this world of ours all 
manner of monstrous and irregular shapes of animals produced, 
centaurs, scyllas, and chimeras, &c., and indeed at first none but 
such; there being not the least footstep ef any such thing ap- 
pearing in all the monuments of antiquity and traditions of 
former times; and these Atheists not being able to give any 
manner of reason, why there should not be such produced as 
well at this present time, however the individuals themselves 
could not continue long, or propagate by generation; or at least 
why it should not happen, that in some ages or countries there 
were either all androgyna, of both sexes, or else no animal but of 


“‘ fuller unfolding” applies to none except mankind; and that therefore the preceding 
words, in order to accord with the subsequent, must be understood of mankind or 
human nature. He adds that Laértius just afterwards introduces the words rd¢ guouc 
trav dvyOpwxwy, by which his own emendation is remarkably sustained. This last 
argument is of little value; but the former appears to have considerable weight. 
Certainly Epicurus’s meaning would be inconsistent and altogether absurd, if he 
intended to say that “nature had gradually accustomed iteelf to a particular class of 
motions, or had in lapse of time acquired a certain habitude of moving itself in a 
regular manner; and that reason, taught by nature had more fully unfolded all these 
things.” How, pray, can reason and judgment strengthen and more accurately unfold 
that habit of motion which individual corpuscules have gradually acquired ? Have 
mankind, then, by reasoning, strengthened and extended the uniformity of nature and 
the laws of motion now observed by atoms?. Nonsense indeed! which if Epicurus 
had let fall from his pen he would justly have expeeed himself to ridicule. But his 
meaning is plain and consistent, if it be supposed to be that “nature itself is first 
informed of many things by various casualties; which information is afterwards con- 
firmed and dilated by mankind.” Nothing can be more true than this, as is attested 
by the history of all ages and times, But though this is my opinion, F do not-think it 
necessary that the word dySpwrwy should be taken into the text of Laértius, or that 
this saying of Epicurus should be understood of human nature exclusively. For there 
is no reason why the word ¢éotc may not be taken generally for the whole universe of 
animated and sentient beings ; and then the sense would be that “ various casualties 
and events have informed the nature of men and animals concerning several things.” 
Nor is the Aoysopeg, of which Epicurus immediately proceeds to speak, inconsistent 
with this view. For not 12 insist on the aptitude of this word to the nature of man- 
kind, it is plain even from Lucretius himself that the Epicureans did not entirely deny 
the existence of souls and reason in the brutes. I will not however deny that Epicurus 
is justly chargeable with the sentiment which Dr. Cudworth, following Gassendi and others, 
supposes to be contained in these words. For certainly he could not, except in this 
way, give a reason for that wonderful uniformity which we see to exist in the genera- 
tion and propagation of plants, animals, and human beings. See Gassendi’s Syntagma 
Philosophie Epicuri, sect. 3. cap. 7. p. 38. vol. 3. of his works; and also Thomas 
Stanley's Historia Philos. part 12. p. 1029. &c., who has given all the authorities 
omitted by Gassendi. Consult also Gassendi’s Physics, sect. 3. last clause, lib, 4. 
cap. 3. p. 274. vol. 2 of his works. 
* Page 28. Gass. 
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one sex, male, or female only; or, lastly, none of any sex at all. 
Neither is there any more reason to give credit to these Atheists, 
when (though enemies to divination) they would prophecy con- 
cerning future times, that in this world of ours, all shall some- 
time fall into confusion and nonsense again. And, as their 
infinity of worlds is an absolute impossibility, so to their bold 
and confident assertion concerning those supposed other worlds, 
as if they had travelled over them al, that, amongst ten thousand 
of them, there is hardly one that hath so much regularity in it 
as this world of ours, it might be replied, with equal confidence, 
and much more probability of reason, that were every planet 
about this sun of ours a habitable earth, and every fixed star a 
sun, having likewise its several other planets or habitable earths 
moving round about it, and not any one of these desert or unin- 
habited, but all peopled with animals; we say, were this so ex- 
travagant supposition true, that there would not be found any 
oné ridiculous or inept system amongst them all, but that the 
divine art and wisdom (which being infinite can never be de- 
fective, nor any where idle) would exercise its domfnion upon all, 
and every where impress the sculptures and signatures of itself. 

In the next place we affirm, that the fortuitous motions of 
senseless atoms, trying never so many experiments and conclu- 
sions, and making never so many combinations and aggregate 
forms of things, could never be able to produce so maiigh as the 
form or system of one complete animal, with all the organic 
parts thereof so artificially disposed (each of these being as it 
were a little world) much less the system of this great world, 
with that variety of animals in it; but least of all could it con- 
stantly continue such regularity and artificialness every where: 
for that the fortuitous motions of irrational, senseless, and stupid 
matter should in length of time grow artificial, and contract a 
habit of acting as regularly and methodically as if perfect art or 
wisdom had directed them, this is the most prodigious nonsense 
imaginable, and can be accounted no other than atheistic fana- 
ticism. 

It is no more possible, that the fortuitous motion of dead and 
senseless matter should ever from itself be taught and necessi- 
tated to produce such an orderly and regular system as the frame 
of this whole world is, together with the bodies of animals, and 
constantly to continue the same, than that a man perfectly illi- 
_ terate, and neither able to write nor read, taking up a pen into 
his hand, and making all manner of scrawls, with ink upon 
paper, should at length be taught and necessitated, by the thing 
itself, to write a whole quire of paper together, with such charac- 
ters, as being deciphered by a certain key, would all prove 
coherent philosophic sense; or than that we ourselves, writing 
down the mere letters of the alphabet, transposedly, any how, 
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without the least thought, either of words or sense, after our 
scribbling a long time together what was altogether insignificant, 
should at length have been taught and necessitated by the thing 
itself, without the least study and consideration of our own, to 
write this whole volume. Or, to use another instance, this is 
no more possible, than that ten or a dozen persons, altogether 
unskilled in music, having several instruments given them, and 
striking the strings or keys thereof, any how, as it happened, 
should, after some time of discord and jarring, at length be 
taught and necessitated to fall into most exquisite harmony, and 
continue the same uninterruptedly for several hours together. 

Wherefore, if it be ridiculous for one that hath read over the 
' works of Plato or Aristotle, or those six books of T. Lucretius 
Carus, De Naturaé Rerum, to contend, that possibly the letters 
of those books might be all put together by chance, or scribbled 
at random, without the least thought or study of the writer, he 
having also no manner of philosophic skill in him; or for one 
that hears ten or a dozen persons playing im concert upon instru- 
ments of music, and making ravishing harmony, to persuade 
himself, that none of those players had, for all that, the least of 
musical art or skill in them, but struck the strings as it hap- 
pened; it must needs be much more ridiculous and absurd, to 
suppose this artificial system of the whole world to have resulted 
from the fortuitous motion of senseless atoms, without the direc- 
tion of any art or wisdom, there being much more of sense, art 
and philosophy therein, than in any philosophic volume or poem 
ever written by men; and more of harmony and proportion than 
in any composition of vocal music. We conclude therefore with 
Aristotle,* adévaroy 8 ratra rovrov Eye rov rpdrov, “that it is 
absolutely impossible things should have come to pass after this 
manner ;” that is, by mere fortune and chance, and without the 
direction of any mind or God. The divine Mind and Wisdom 
hath so printed its seal or signature upon the matter of the 
whole corporeal world, as that fortune and chance could never 
possibly have counterfeited the same. 

Notwithstanding all which, the ancient Atheists would under- 
take, by their wonderful skill in logic, to demonstrate that the 
frame of nature could not possibly be made by any intending 
cause, and for the sake of ends and uses; as for example, that 
eyes could not be first of all made intentionally for the use of 
seeing, nor ears intentionally for the use of hearing, and so for 
the rest; because, forsooth, these things were all of them, in 
order of time and nature, before their several uses. The argu- 
ment is seriously propounded by Lucretius, after this manner : f 


* Nat. Ausc. lib. 2. cap. 8. [Page 475. tom. 1. opp.] 
+ Lamb. page 367. ([Lib. 4. verse 834. p. 189. vol. 2.] 
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Nec fuit anté, videre, oculorum lumina nata, 

Nec dictis orare, prius quam lingua creata est; 

Sed potius longé lingua»praecessit origo 

Sermonem, multoque create sunt prius aures, 
Quam sonus est auditus; et omnia denique membra 
Anté fuere, ut opinor, eorum quam fuit usus. 

Haud igitur potuere utendi crescere causa. 


To this sense: “There was no such thing as seeing before eyes 
were made, nor hearing before ears, nor speaking before the 
tongue. But the original of the tongue much preceded speech : 
so likewise eyes and ears were made before there was any seeing 
of colours or hearing of sounds. In like manner, all the other 
members of the body were produced before their respective uses.” 
The force of which argument consisteth in this proposition : 
That whatsoever is made for the sake of another thing, must 
exist in time after that other thing, for whose sake it was made: 
or, That, for which any thing is made, must not only be, in 
order of-nature, but also of time, before that which is made for 
it. And this that Epicurean poet endeavours to prove by sundry 
instances :* 

At contra conferre mani certamina pugne, 

Anté fuit multé quam lucida tela volarent, &c. 


‘Darts were made for the sake of fighting, but fighting was 
before darts, or else they had never been invented. Bucklers 
were excogitated and devised for the keeping off of blows, but 
the declining of strokes was before bucklers. So were beds 
contrived for the sake of resting and sleeping, but resting and 
sleeping were older than beds, and gave occasion for the inven- 
tion of them. Cups were intended and designed for the sake of 
drinking, which they would not have been had there not been 
drinking before.” According to the force of which instances, 
the poet would infer, that whosoever affirms eyes to have been 
made for the sake of seeing, must suppose in like manner, there 
was some kind of seeing or other before eyes. But since there 
was no seeing at all before eyes, therefore could not eyes be 
made for the sake of seeing. And this is the atheistic demon- 
stration, that the parts of men’s bodies, and other things of 
nature, could not be made by any intending cause, for the sake 
of ends and uses. 

But it is evident, that this logic of Atheists differs from that 
of all other mortals, according to which, the end, or that for 
which any thing is made, is only in intention before the means, 
or that which is made for it, but in time and execution after it. 
And thus was the more effectual way of fighting and doing 
execution, for whose sake darts were invented, in time after 


* Lamb, p. 367. ([Lib. 4. verse 834. p. 139. vol. 2.] 
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darts, and only in intention before them. It is true indeed, that 
fighting in general was before. darts, sleeping before beds, and 
drinking before cups; and thereby did they give occasion for 
men to think of means for the more effectual fighting, and more 
commodious sleeping and drinking; men being commonly ex- 
cited from the experience of things, and the eense of their needs 
and wants, to excogitate and provide fit means and remedies. 
But it doth not therefore follow, that the Maker of the world 
could not have at once beforehand a preventive knowledge of 
whatsoever would be useful, and for the good of animals, and so 
make them intentionally for those uses. Wherefore the argu- 
ment should have been framed thus: whatsoever any thing is 
made for, as the end, that must needs be, in the knowledge and 
intention of the maker, before the existence of that which is 
made for it. And therefore if eyes were made for the sake and 
end of seeing, seeing must of necessity be in the knowledge and 
intention of the maker of eyes, before there were any eyes 
actually existing. But there could be no knowledge of seeing 
before there were any eyes. Wherefore eyes could not be made 
for the sake of seeing. 

And this indeed is the genuine scope and drift of the premised 
atheistic argument, however it were disguised by them in their 
manner of propounding it. The reason whereof was, because 
they took it for granted that all knowledge, as such is derived 
by sense from the things themselves known pre-existing. From 
whenee it follows, that there could be no knowledge of vision or 
seeing, before there was actual seeing and eyes; and so they 
think it to be demonstrated that eyes could not be made by any 
Deity for the sake of seeing before there was seeing; no more 
than spectacles by men for the sake of eyes, before there were 
eyes. Thus does the Epicurean poet conclude triumphantly :* 


Hla quidem seorsum sunt omnia, que prius ipsa 
Nata, dedere su post notitiam utilitatis. 

Quo genere imprimis sensus et membra videmus. 
Quare etiam atque etiam procul est, ut credere posais, 
Utilitatis ob officium potuisse creari. 


That is, “ The members of men’s bodies, and organs of sense, 
were first made by themselves, and then did they afterwards 
give the notice or knowledge of their several utilities; none of 
which could have been had before. Wherefore we affirm again 
and again, that it is impossible these things should have been 
made desiguedly for their uses.” 

So that the controversy is at last resolved wholly into this: 
Whether or no, all knowledge and understanding, as such, 


* Lib. 3. p. 368. [Lib. 4. verse 851. p. 141.) 
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universally does arise from things antecedently existing without 
the knower? Which being asserted by Atheists, they conclude 
from thence that the things of the world could not be made by 
the previous counsel, contrivance, and intention of any under- 
standing Deity, but that they all blundered out themselves, one 
after another, according to the train or sequel of the fortuitous 
motions of matter; and that from thence knowledge-and under- 
standing, counsel and intention, sprung up afterward, as junior 
to things, and the world. But this being already made the 
eleventh atheistic argument against a Deity, viz. “That all 
rics and mental conception is the information of the 
things themselves known, existing before and without the 
knower, and a passion from them ; and therefore that the world 
must needs be before any knowledge or conception of it, and no 
knowledge or conception before the world, as its cause ;” we shall 
refer the answer to it, and confutation of it, to its proper place; 
where we shall plainly demonstrate that knowledge or under- 
standing is not in its own nature ectypal, but archetypal; and 
that it 1s older than the world, and the Maker of all things. 

But the Atheists yet further urge, against the proving of a 
God from the ré ed cat xadwe, “the regular frame of the whole 
world” in general, and the artificial structure of the bodies of 
animals, after this manner: That it is altogether unreasonable to 
suppose there should be no cause in nature for the phenomena 
thereof, especially for those things which are daily generated, as 
the bodies of animals; but (as by the tragic poets) a god should 
‘ be introduced, as it were from a machine, forcibly to solve them. 
And indeed though there were a God, yet they think he ought 
not to be detruded to such mean offices as this, viz. to make the 
body of every the most contemptible animal, as it were with his 
own hands miraculously ; nor ought nature or the world to be 
supposed so imperfect, as if it must be bungled and botched up 
every where after this manner. It is nature therefore, which 1s 
the cause of these natural productions and generations. Which 
nature, that it doth not intend nor act designedly for ends and 
uses, appears not only from hence, because it never consults or 
deliberates (which Aristotle’ intimates to have been the reason, 
why some of old denied the things of nature to have been made 
for ends), but also because it hath no animal sense or conscious- 
ness, no understanding or appetite. Wherefore this opinion of 
intending, and final causality in nature, can be accounted no 


1 Vide de Nat. Auscultat. lib. 2. cap. 8. p. 477. tom. 1. opp. His words are: 
“Aroroy 82 rd py) oleoOae Eveca rod yivecOat, Lay pr) Wwor Td ecvovy BovAevod- 
pevoy’ cai rot cal 4 rixyn ov Bovdredverar cai yap a eijy iv rq EbdAw 1) vauTNye), 
dpoiwe ay ry oboe bole, “ It is absurd not to suppose that any thing is done for the 
sake of aught else, ‘unless the moving agent be seen to have designed it. For even art 
itself does not act with design. As if in wood there were inherent ship-building, in like 
manner as by nature it might do,” 
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other than an idolum specus (as some® affect to phrase it) or a 
prejudice of men’s minds, when they apply their own properties 
to things without them, and think because themselves intend, 
and act for ends, that therefore nature doth the like. And they 
might as well say, that nature laughs and cries, speaks and 
walks, syllogizes and philosophizes, because themselves do so. 
But, as a modern philosopher* concludeth, “The universe, as 
one aggregate of things natural, hath no intention beoes to 
it.” And accordingly, were all final causes rightly banished by 
Democritus out of physiology, as Aristotle* recordeth of him: 
Td ob Evexa agete A€yev, wavra avaye ole xorat 7 pborc, “ That 
he paee all things to natural and necessary, altogether reject- 
ing final.” 

To all which we briefly reply; that there are indeed two ex- 
tremes here to be avoided, the one, of those, who derive all 
things from the fortuitous motions of senseless matter, which is 
the extreme of the atomic Atheists; the other, of bigotical reli- 
gionists, who will needs have God avroupyeiv a&mavra, “to do all 
things himself immediately ;” as if all in nature were miracle. 
But there is a middle betwixt both these extremes; namely, to 
suppose that besides God, and in subordination to him, there is 
a nature (not fortuitous, but) artificial and methodical, which 
governing the motion of matter, and bringing it into regularity, 
is @ secondary or inferior cause of generations. Now, this 
natura artificiosa, this “artificial nature,” though itself indeed do 
not understand the reason of what it doth, nor properly intend 
the ends thereof, yet may it well be conceived to act regularly 
for the sake of ends understood and intended by that perfect 
Mind, upon which it depends. As the manuary opificers under- 
stand not the designs of the architect, but only drudgingly per- 
form their several tasks imposed by him; and as types or forms 
of letters, composed together, print coherent philosophic sense, 
which themselves understand nothing of. (Upon which artificial 
or spermatic nature, we have largely insisted before, in the 


2 Lord Bacon in his Novum Organon, part 2. sect. 53. p.47. This term, as is well 
known to those versed in modern literature, is applied by Bacon to those errors which 
are usually occasioned by nature, education, and custom. I must confess that better 
and more appropriate expressions may be found; but still every writer has the liberty 
of using what names he pleases, provided only he define their signification, But Dr. 
Cudworth was little inclined to be favourable to the memory of this great man, whom 
he seems to have reckoned amongst the secret patrons of atheism; on which account he 
rarely misses an opportunity of finding fault with his words and expressions. 

5 There can be no doubt that Hobbes is here meant, as will be apparent to any one 
who has read his works. But where in his writings the passage here quoted is to be 
found I do not know. In the Leviathan, cap. 34. p. 183, the following passage 
occurs: “ The whole corporeal universe has no part that is not corporeal.” Perhaps 
Dr. Cudworth thought himself at liberty to give a free version of these words, i 
to his usual custom. . 

* De Generat. Animal. lib. 5. cap. 8. p. 713. tom. 2. opp. 
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appendix to the third chapter.) And thus, neither are all things 
performed immediately and miraculously by God himself; neither 


are they all done fortuitously and temerariously, but regularly 


and methodically for the sake of ends, though not understood by 
nature itself, but by that higher Mind, which is the cause of it, 
and doth, as it were, continually inspire it.5 Some, indeed, have 


+ But, unless I am mistaken, this middle way between those who refer all things to 
mechanical laws and those who make God the author of every individual thing, though 
greatly commended by our author, has as many difficulties and obstacles as are found 
by human reason in other things, and does not much differ from the other extreme 
which he wishes usto avoid. For of that productive nature which is so strongly advocated 
by our author, if indeed all its operations be performed under the inspiration and 
instigation of the Deity, itself being destitute of reason or design, all the performances 
are properly the performances of God himself, by whose power it is prompted and 
influenced. Whose faults, then, are those which we sometimes see in the universe ? 
To whom belong the monsters we sometimes see to be produced? Do they not pro- 
perly belong to the Deity ? The typographical errors which occur in books are not 
attributed to the types themselves, but to the man by whom they are composed and 
put together; nor is the blame of any grand defect in a house to be assigned to the 
workmen who carried the materials, but to the architect; nor are the inaccuracies of a 
letter thouglit to belong to the amanuensis, but to the person by whom it is indited. 
So that even if we adopt this method, the difficulty which has impelled many to take 
refuge in mechanical causes remains the same as at first; for what difference is there 
between supposing that God himself, without the intervention of any other cause, brings 
to pass all results and events, and iiagining that the Deity acts through a certain un- 
intelligent and insensate instrumentality which he constantly guides and governs? Only as 
much as exists between penning a letter with one’s own hand, and making use of another 
person’s pen, though the words and diction be exactly prescribed; and how insignificant 
a variation is this, regarded in eonnexion with the causes and effects connected with it. 
I do not insist on this consideration, that God cannot have the excuse, sometimes mace 
use of by man, that the amanuensis was not sufficiently careful, since nothing would be 
easier for him than to take care that this productive nature makes no mistake. Indeed 
I must candidly confess that were I compelled to choose, I would rather follow those 
who hold God to be the universal agent than those who unite with him a formative 
nature. For, in the first place, I see no reason why the supreme Deity should form 
a nature of such a kind as to be made use of by him in the fabrication and formation 
of created things. Mankind are induced partly by a fondness for ease and quiet, and 
partly by the weakness and insufficiency of their nature, to associate with themselves 
ndministrators of their affairs; but neither of these motives can have place with the 
perfect and almighty Deity. It is agreed both by those who refer all things imme- 
diately to God, and by those who associate with him a productive nature, that it would 
be equally easy to divine and infinite power to construct the body of an animal or a 
man either with or without the assistance of a nature of this description. If this be 
the case, I should like to know from the advocates of a productive nature, what 
could be the object of the Deity in dividing his work between himself and such a 
nature. The hypothesis, therefore, which ascribes all things jto God appears to me 
to be by far the most simple and plain; and it is universally allowed to be the part of 
wisdom to use the shortest and simplest method of-accomplishing an object. No one, 
I think, then, will deny that one who needs no assistance, and is himself equal to all 
requirements, will act more wisely and simply by personally performing all things, than 
by calling in any number of fallible assistants to his aid, Who can believe, therefore, that 
God, being supremely wise, and requiring no extraneous power, would perform in a 
circuitous and involved manner what he could himself accomplish with the utmost 
ease ? Or who can imagine that he would devolve a part of his own duties upon a 
nature that is greatly liable to error? Or indeed, if any were so foolish as to say that 
. the Deity, in order to relieve himself from trouble, called in to his assistance a produc- 
tive nature, such an assertion would be quite unworthy our attention. God might ~ 
perhaps have assigned some part of the toil to this nature, if he had made it provident, 
sagacious, wise, fational, and infallible; but such is not the case. It is destitute of 
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unskilfully attributed their own properties, or animal idiopathies 
to inanimate bodies; as when they say that matter desires forms, 
as the female doth the male; and that heavy bodies descend 
down by appetite towards the centre, that so they may rest 
therein; and that they sometimes again ascend in discretion, to 
avoid a vacuum. Of which fanciful extravagancies if the Ad- 
vancer of Learning® be understood, there is nothing to be repre- 
hended in this following e of his: Incredibile est quantum 

men idolorum philosophiz immiserit naturalium operationum 
ai similitudinem actionum humanarum reductio, “It is incred- 
ible how many errors have been transfused into philosophy, 
from this one delusion, of reducing natural actions to the mode 
of human; or of thinking that nature acteth as a man doth.” 
But if that of his be extended further, to take away all 
final causes from the things of nature, as if nothing were 
done therein for ends intended by a higher mind, then is 
the very spirit of atheism and infidelity. It is no idol of 
the cave or den (to use that affected language), that is, no pre- 
judice or fallacy imposed upon ourselves, from the attributing 
our own animalish properties to things without us, to think, 
that the frame and system of this whole world was contrived by 


reason, wisdom, and sagacity, and is nothing else than a kind of instrument, which 
iy rene to be at hand when the Deity wishes to perform any of his works. But 
r Yr. o- 

® The person here meant is Lord Bacon, whose work here alluded to is his famous 
treatise On the Advancement of Learning; in which this passage is to be found, lib. 3. 
cap. 4, p. 288. It will, I am aware, appear strange to many that Dr. Cudworth should 
find so many opportunities of carping at this great man, who has every where in his 
writings left on record his reverence and piety towards God, from whom he frequently 
observes all true philosophy must begin. But the wonder will cease upon a view of 
the following considerations, I. Bacon constantly depreciates the labours of those who 
strive to discover the final causes of things, a course which he appears almost inclined 
to consider ‘as futile and vain. In his Novum Organon Scientiarum, lib. 1. part 2. 
sect. 65. p. 59, he plainly traces the origin of this practice to superstition. “ This evil 
(superstition ),” says he, “is also found in other departments of philosophy, by the 
introduction of abstract forms, final causes, and primary causes.” And more plainly 
still, lib, 2. sect. 2. p. 145. “So far is there from being any advantage in the con- 
sideration of a final cause, that it is injurious to science, excepting in reference to 
human actions.” See also Advancement of Learning, lib. 3. cap. 4. But the 
abrogation of final causes was justly regarded by Dr. Cudworth as the high road to 
atheism. See also'a learned opponent of Bacon’s on this point, Samuel Parker, in his 
Dissertations on God anda Divine Providence, diss. 3. sect. 16. p. 283. &c. II. Bacon 
universally displays his dislike to $he Platonic philosophy. In his Novum Organon 
Scientiarum, lib. 1. part. 2. sect. 65. p. 51, after complaining that philosophy had been 
greatly corrupted by superstition and intellectual ambition, he thus proceeds: “A 
notable example of this description was displayed among the Greeks, especially in 
Pythagoras, but connected with a more gross and burdensome superstition; and more 
dangerously and subtly still in Plato and his followers.” It would be tedious and 
unnecessary to adduce other passages of the same tenor. But Dr. Cudworth was a 
warm admirer of Plato, and seemed to see but little difference between his philosophy 
and Christianity. III. Hobbes, to whom Dr. Cudworth was strenuously opposed, 
often abused Bacon's discoveries and opinions, and even his expressions, to the con- 
firmation and illustration of his own teneta, Perhaps there were other reasons than 
these for Dr, Cudworth’s prejudice against him ; which I leave others-to investjgate. 
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a perfect understanding Being or Mind (now also presiding over 
the same) which hath every where printed the signatures of its 
own wisdom upon the matter. As also, that though nature itself 
do not properly intend, yet it acteth according to an intellectual 
platform prescribed to it, as being the manuary opificer of the 
divine architectonic art, or this art itself as it were transfused into 
the matter, and embodied in it. Thus Cicero’s Balbus? long 
since declared concerning it, that it was not vis quedam sine 
ratione, ciens motus in corporibus necessarios ; sed vis particeps 
ordinis ; tanquam via progrediens, cujus solertiam nulla ars, 
nemo artifex consequi potest imitando, “ Not a force unguided 
by reason, exciting necessary motions in bodies temerariously ; 
but such a force, as partakes of order, and proceeds as it were 
methodically ; whose cunning or ingeniosity no art or human 
opificer can possibly reach to by imitation.” For it is altogether 
inconceivable, how we ourselves should haye mind and intention 
in us, were. there none in the universe, or in that highest prin- 
ciple, from whence all proceeds. Moreover, it was tal affirmed 
by Aristotle,® that there is much more of art in some of the 
things of nature, than there is in any thing artificially made by 
men; and therefore intention, or final and mental causality, can 
no more be secluded from the consideration of natural, than it 
can from that of artificial things. Now it is plain, that things 
artificial, as a house or clock, can neither be. understood, nor 
any true cause of them assigned, without design, or intention for 
ends and good. For to say, that a house is stones, timber, mor- 
tar, iron, glass, lead, &c. a ee is not to give a defi- 
nition thereof, or to tell what indeed it is, it being such an apt 
disposition of all these materials, as will make up the whole fit 
for habitation, and the uses of men. Wherefore this is not suffi- 
ciently to assign the cause of a house neither, to declare out of 
what quarry the stones were dug, nor in what woods or forests the 
tiinber was felled, and the like: nor, as Aristotle addeth:* E72 ric 
Tov tolxov yeysvnoBa 2 avayxne voulla, ri ra piv Bapta xdrw 
wéiguxe pépecBa, ra 82 xovga émuroANe’ Od of AlBot piv Karw Kat 
Seuédia, 4 O& yh avw Sia’ rHv Kouddrnra, tremod¢ 82 udAtora Ta 
Ebda’ Kxougdrara yap, “ If any one should go about thus to give 
an account of a house from natural necessity (as the atheistic 

hilosophers did of the world and the bodies of animals) that the 

eavier things being carried down of their own accord, and the 
lighter upward; therefore, the stones and foundation lay at the 
bottom, and the earth for the walls, being lighter, was higher ; 
and the timber, being yet lighter, higher than that; but above 
all the straw, or thatch, it being the highest of all.” Nor lastly, 


7 De Natura Deor. lib. 2. cap. 32, p. 3001. tom. 9. opp. 
® Vide Natur. Auscult, lib. 2. Gap. 10. p. 476. tom. 1. opp. 
* Nat. Auscult, lib, 2. cap. 9. [p. 478. tom. ]. opp.] 
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if, as the same Aristotle elsewhere® also suggesteth, one should 
further pretend, that a house was therefore made such, éurécov- 
roc rou opyavov, &c. merely because the hands of the labourers, 
and the axes, and hammers and trowels, and other instruments, 
chanced all to be moved so and so; we say that none of all these 
would be to assign the true cause of a house, without declaring, 
that the architect first framed in his mind a model or platform of 
such a thing to be made out of those materials, so aptly disposed 
into a foundation, walls, roof, doors, rooms, stairs, chimneys, 
windows, &c. as might render the whole fit for habitation, and 
other human uses. And no more certainly can the things of 
nature (in whose very essence final causality is as much included) 
be either rightly understood, or the causes of them assigned, 
merely from matter and mechanism, or the necessary cada 
guided motion thereof, without design or intention for ends and 
good. Wherefore to say,’° that the bodies of animals became 
such, merely because the fluid seed, by motion, happened to make 
such traces, and beget such stamina and lineaments, as out of 
which that compages of the whole resulted; is not to assign a 
cause of them, but to dissemble, smother and conceal their true 
efficient ‘cause, which is the wisdom and contrivance of that 
divine Architect and Geometer, making them every way fit for 
the inhabitation and uses of their respective souls. Neither 
indeed can we banish all final, that is, all mental causality, from 
philosopby or the consideration of nature, without banishing at 
the same time reason and understanding from ourselves, and 
looking upon the things of nature with no other eyes than brutes 
do. owever, none of the ancient Atheists would ever under- 
take to assign necessary causes for all the parts of the bodies of 
animals, and their efformation, from mere matter, motion, and 
mechanism ; those small and pitiful attempts in order thereunto, 
that have been made by some of them in a few instances (as that 
the spina dorsi! came from the flexure of the bodies of animals, 


® De Partib. Animal. lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 473. tom. 2. opp. 

10 This seems to have been levelled against Des Cartes’ book, De Formatione Fetis. 
I have already observed that our author’s strictures on this philosopher have in them 
more acuteness and boldness than truth, certainty, and wisdom. 

1 Vide Aristot. de Partib. Animal. lib. |. cap. 1. p. 471. 472. where he gives an 
account of the fancies of preceding naturalists reapecting the causes of the bodily mem- 
bers. He says Empedocles taught as follows respecting the spinal column: A:dé2rep 
"EuredorAne obe dp0u¢ tipnre, Abywy, vmdpxey woAAd roig Cwore, dra rd cupbjwar 
obrwe ty ry yevicer oloy dt pdx rotavrny ~yew, bre orpadivrog rareaynvas 
cuviBn, “ Wherefore Empedocles incorrectly says that many things exist in animals 
because they happened so at their birth ; and that the spine is as it is becausze it hap- 
pened to be broken by contortion.” But Dr. Cudworth’s representation of the meaning 
of these naturalists, that the spine was thus formed when animals first emerged-from 
the earth, I cannot find supported in Aristotle or any where else; nor do I think it 
ever was asserted by any. For this method of accounting for the form of the spine 
would apply only to the first race of animals and not at all to those born at the pre- 
sent time. What follows is attributed by Aristotle to all the ancient naturalists: 
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when they first sprung out of the earth, the intestines from the 
flux of humours excavating a crooked and winding channel for 
itself, and that the nostrils were broke open by the eruption of 
breath); these, I say, only showing the unfeasableness and im- 
possibility thereof. And therefore Democritus was so wise, as 
never to pretend to give an account in this way of the formation 
of the foetus, he looking upon it as a thing absolutely desperate ; 
nor would he venture to say any more concerning it (as Aristotle’ 
informeth us) than ér: otrwe aet 2 avayxne ylvera, “that it 
always cometh so to pass of necessity,” but stopped all further 
inquiry concerning it after this manner: Td gowrgy rd da rf, 
Tel TWY TOLOUTWY TIVdE, Td Enreiv elvar TOU amefpou apxiy, “That 
to demand about any of these things, for what cause it was thus, 
was to demand a beginning of infinite.” As if all the motions 
from eternity had an influence upon, and contribution to, what- 
soever corporeal thing was now produced. And Lucretius, not- 
withstanding all his swaggering and boasting, that he and Epi- 
curus were able to assign natural and necessary causes for every 
thing without a God, hath no where so much as one word con- 


‘Opoiwe 62 cal wepi rny réy Zowy cai riy purdy yiveaty NEyovowy ot dpyator rai 
WpSTot procogyncavrec epi picewg: bre by rp cwpart, ployrog piv rov Bdarog, 
Ko.lay yevéoOat cai wacay trodoxiy rijc Te Tpogig Kai rod wepiTrwMparog, Tov 
dt rysiparog StaxopevOivroc, rode pueripac advappayivas, “ In like manner also 
spoke the ancient and primary natural philosophers. As that through the flow of 
water the belly and all the receptacles of the food and excrements became such as they 
are; and when the breath escaped the nostrils were opened.” But Aristotle deservedly 
castigates these vain and foolish opinions ; and Gassendi has also well and strenuously 
argued against these follies, Physics, sect. 3. last clause, lib. 2. cap. 8. p. 232. vol. 2. 
of his Works. 

3 De Generat. Animal. lib. 2. cap. 6. p. 629. tom. 2. opp. But I should think 
that: this answer of Democritus is not to be understood absolutely and literally, as if 
that philosopher would not at all inquire into the causes for the sake of which the 
members of men and animals were formed in the way we see them. For Aristotle’s 
books De Generatione Animalium, and also those De Partibus Animalium, earum- 
que Causis, abound in causes and reasons assigned by Democritus for elucidating the 
origin of the bones, teeth, parts of generation, and other organs of animals; which 
causes itideed of Democritus, being for the most part drawn from the necessary motions 
of matter, are often refuted and exposed by Aristotle. Besides Aristotle himself 
praises Democritus, and greatly prefers him to Empedocles and Plato, because he had 
with singular diligence investigated the causes of the limbs, flesh, bones, &c. a branch 
of inquiry which the other philosophers had entirely neglected. See De Partibus 
Animalium, lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 475. vol. 2. of his Works, and elsewhere. There can be 
no doubt then that this saying of Democritus refers to a part only of this inquiry into 
the causes of animal members. And this is plain from the very passage of Aristotle 
which contains his opinion, which speaks not of the causes generally which produced 
individual members, but only of the reason why they are produced in the order in which 
they are, or why one member preceded another in its production. Democritus there- 
fore thought that this one inquiry might be with propriety neglected, and denied that 
any clear explanation could be given why, for instance, the heart is produced in animals 
sooner than other parts; but he thought that this should be referred solely to necessity, 
that is to the mechanical causes of motion. In short, Democritus thought it entirely 
useless to dispute from what causes it resulted that animals are framed in the womb 
in the usual method and order ; but in reference to the separate parts and their objects, 
he was sufficiently ingenious and well-informed. 
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cerning it. We conclude therefore, that Aristotle’s judgment 
concerning final causes in philosophy is much to be preferred 
before that of Democritus :* Kai augw piv ry pvoumg Ascréa ai 
airfat, wadXov 2 4 Tivo Evexa’ alttov ydp rovro riji¢ Ane, add’ 
ovyx arn rov réAovc, “That both kind of causes (material and 
final) ought to be declared by a physiologer, but especially the 
final; the end being the cause of the matter, but the matter not 
the cause of the end. And thus do we see plainly, that the 
atomic Atheists are utterly ignorant of the cause, rod cd kal 
xaXwe, “of the regular and artificial frame of the things in na- 
ture,” and consequently, the whole mundane system, the true 
knowledge whereof necessarily leadeth to a God. 

But it is prodigiously strange, that these Atheists should, in 
this their ignorance and sottishness, be justified by any professed 
Theists and Christians of later times, who, atomizing in their 
physiology also, would fain persuade us in like manner, that this 
whole mundane system, together with plants and animals, was 
derived merely from the necessary and unguided motion of the 
small particles of matter, at first turned round in a vortex, or else 
jumbled all together in a chaos, without any intention for ends 
and good, that 1s, without the direction of any mind; God in the 
meantime standing by, only as an idle spectator of this lusus 
atomorum, this “sportful dance of atoms,” and of the various 
results thereof.° Nay, these mechanic Theists have here quite 
outstripped and outdone the atomic Atheists themselves, they 


‘ Nor is it precisely true that Epicurus has said nothing at all respecting generation 
and its causes. He has indeed made a general assertion, though it be foolish and en- 
tirely destitute of probability. For he supposes that the atoms have gradually and 
imperceptibly acquired a habit of arranging themselves according to the law and order 
in which they are now arranged in animals ; on which opinion of his we have recently 
made some observations, when commenting on the celebrated passage extracted from his 
Epistle to Herodotus in Diogenes Laértius, lib. 10. segm. 75. p. 633. (see note 8. p. 
596.) Galen, the prince of Greek physicians, has well expressed this insane opinion 
in his book Hep? Kuovpbywy Ata dcewc, or De Fetuum Formatione, when be says 
that the Epicureans supposed rijy deodovSlay rijcg xivnotwe yeviobar reyvuciy id 
rivocg otoliag dAdyou, “the continual series of motions to be artificially produced by 
some unintelligent being.” For from the words it is plain that Epicurus thought that 
a heedless and fortuitous concourse of atoms had in the lapse of time gradually become 
artificial, and that this was attributed by him to a certain unconscious and unintelligent 
nature. But what this nature or odcia GXoyog could be, except a frequent repetition 
of one motion or action gradually‘inducing a habit, I cannot understand. Old Gargettius 
himself, when driven to the last extremity, still wished to preserve the appearance of 
reason in his madness, rather than acknowledge the baseness of the sentiments to which 
he was enslaved. 

§ All intelligent readers who are acquainted with these matters will at once perceive 
that the opinions of Des Cartes are here aimed at by our author. But perhaps the 
followers of this philosopher will complain that this representation is calculated only to 
excite prejudice against their master, while the best and noblest part of his physics, 
which would at once clear him from suspicion, is omitted. For one fundamental 
principle of the Cartesian philosophy is, that the matter of which the universe is com- 
posed was in the beginning created by God, divided into particles of a certain definite 
magnitude, and impressed with a certain amount of motion. 

* Natur. Auscult, lib, 2. cap. 9. [p. 478. tom. 1. opp.] 
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being much more immodest and extravagant than ever those 
were; for the professed Atheists durst never venture to affirm, 
that this regular system of things resulted from the fortuitous 
motions of atoms at the very first, before they had for a long 
time together produced many other inept combinations or e- 
gate forms of particular things, and nonsensical systems of the 
whole. And they supposed also, that the regularity of things 
here in this world li not always continue such neither, but 
that some time or other confusion and disorder would break in 
again. Moreover, that, besides this world of ours, there are at 
this very instant, innumerable other worlds irregular, and that 
there is but one of a thousand, or ten thousand, amonget the 
infinite worlds, that have such a regularity in them. The reason 
of all which is, because it was generally taken for granted, and 
looked upon as a common notion, that rév awd rbyn¢ xal rod 
avropdrou oveey ast obrw ylvera, as Aristotle expresseth it,° that 
“none of those things, which are from fortune or chance, come 
to pass constantly and always alike.” But our mechanic or 
atomic Theists will have their atoms never so much as once to 
have fumbled in these their fortuitous motions, nor to have Naha 
duced any inept system, or incongruous forms at all; but from 
the very first all along, to have taken up their places, and have 
ranged themselves so orderly, methodically and discreetly, as that 
they could not possibly have done it better, had they been 
directed by the most perfect wisdom. Wherefore these atomic 
Theists utterly evacuate that grand argument for a God, taken 
from the phenomenon of the artificial frame of things, which hath 
been so much insisted on in all ages, and which commonly makes 
the strongest impression of any other upon the minds of men, 
they leaving only certain metaphysical arguments for a Deity ; 
which, though never so good, yet by reason of their subtlety, 
can do but little execution upon the minds of the generality, and 
even amongst the learned do sometimes beget more of doubtful 
disputation and scepticism, than of clear conviction and satisfac- 
tion; the Atheists in the mean time laughing in their sleeves, 
and not a little triumphing, to see the cause of theism thus 
betrayed by its professed friends and assertors, and the grand 
argument for the same totally slurred by them; and so their 
work done, as it were, to their hands for them.’ 

* Natur. Auscult. lib. 2. cap. 4. p. 469. tom. 1. opp. 

7 Des Cartes, whom our author here places below even the Epicureans and the most 
virulent opposers of Deity, has been defended by so many others as by no means to 
stand in need of my assistance. I will rather grant that this great and ingenious philo- 
sopher, being carried away by the activity of his mind and the fervour of his thoughts, 
has fallen into many opinions more bold than correct, which have afterwards been 
used for their own purposes by the opponents of God and religion. Nevertheless I 
think the comparison here instituted between Des Cartes and the ancient Atheists has 


in it less truth than at first sight it appears to possess. For whereas the followers of 
Democritus and Epicurus thought that the universe came into its present state after 
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Now, as this argues the greatest insensibility of mind, or sot- 
tishness and stupidity in pretended Theists, not to take the least 
notice of the de tes and artificial frame of things, or of the sig- 
natures of the divine art and wisdom in them, nor to look upon 
the world, and things of nature, with any other eyes than oxen 
and horses do; so are there many phenomena in nature, which 
being partly above the force of these mechanic powers, and 
partly aman to the same, can therefore never be solved by 
- them, nor without final causes, and some vital principle. As for 
example, that of gravity, or the tendency of bodies downward, 
the motion of the diaphragma in respiration, the systole and 
diastole of the heart, which was before declared to be a muscular 
constriction and relaxation, and therefore not mechanical but 
vital. We might also add, amongst many others, the intersection 
of the planes of the equator and ecliptic, or the earth’s diurnal 
motion, upon an axis not parallel with that of the ecliptic, nor 
perpendicular to the plane thereof. For though Cartesius® would 
needs imagine this earth of ours once to have been a sun, and so 
itself the centre of a lesser vortex whose axis was then directed 
after this manner, and which therefore still kept the same site or 


infinite and various concursions of atoms, while Des Cartes held that matter, imme- 
diately after being endued with a certain quantity of motion, fell into so well arranged 
a form, it is evident that the former were not more sober and circumspect than the 
latter, while he was more rash and foolish; but rather it is manifest that they were entirely 
devoid of common sense and reason, and that he was at least partly rational and not 
altogether absurd. For the Epicureans were forced to imagine so many and such 
various concursions of individual corpuscules in the immensity of space, so great a 
multitude of pre-existing orders of things before the present, and other similar delusions 
here enumerated, because they denied to material motions all wisdom and all govern- 
ance of the Deity, and thought that the atoms were moved and driven by some blind and 
irrational force. For it was incredible that atoms not under the impulse of any intelli- 
gent or designing cause, should have immediately taken so regular and elegant a form 
as is presented by the existing universe. But Des Cartes stood in need of none of these 
idle fancies, since he held matter to be a creation of the Deity, from whom also all its 
motion was derived. For if matter and its motions are alike dcrived from God, it 
necessarily follows that the laws according to which it is moved and agitated must be 
divine. But where laws are in force proceeding from God himself, it is no wonder that 
order and beauty should immediately arise, and that all things should be wisely and 
correctly disposed of, from the very commencement of motion. So far then is the 
difference between Epicurus and Des Cartes from being at all to the disadvantage of 
the latter, that I rather think it ie so far in his favour. Dr. Cudworth seems to have 
conceived a dislike for Des Cartes principally because, as will be seen hereafter, he 
wished to reject final causes entirely from his philosophy; which every one imbued 
with religion and piety will admit to have been on his part a rash and inconsiderate 
procedure. 

® Vide Principia ejus Philosoph. part 3. sect. 155. p. 136. and part 4. sect. 2. p. 
137. I should perhaps do well here to explain Des Cartes’ meaning of these sentiments 
in his own words; but besides Dr. Cudworth several others have more fully and 
copiously treated of this unheard of dogma of his, of whom it will be sufficient for me 
to name Dr. Cudworth's fellow countrymen, Henry More, Enchiridion Metaphysices, 
cap. 14. p. 42. Samuel Parker, Disputationes de Deo et Providentia, diss. 3. sect. 28. 
p. 335. &c. David Gregory, Astronomia Physica et Geometrica, lib. 1. prop. 76. Sir Isaac 
Newton, and others. The causes which have prompted Des Cartes to entertain this 
opinion have been well explained by Henry More, in his Epistle on the Cartesian Philo- 
sophy, sect. 26. p. 52. ed. Lond. 1711, 8vo. at the end of his Enchiridion Ethici. 
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posture, by reason of the striate partieles, finding no fit pores or 
traces for their passage through it, but only in this direction ; 
yet does he himself confess, that because these two motions of 
the earth, the annual and diurnal, would be much more con- 
veniently made upon parallel axes, therefore, according to the 
laws of mechanism, they should perpetually be brought nearer 
and nearer together, till at length the equator and the ecliptic 
come to have their axes el to one another; which, as it 
hath not yet come to pass, so neither hath there been, for these 
last two thousand years (according to the best observations and 
judgments of astronomers), any nearer approach made of them 
to one another. Wherefore the continuation of these two mo- 
tions of the earth, the annual and diurnal, upon axes different or 
not parallel, is resolvable into nothing, but a final and mental 
cause, or the rd BéATicrov, because it was best it should be so, 
the variety of the seasons of the year depending hereupon. But 
the greatest of all the particular phenomena is the organization 
and formation of the bodies of animals, consisting of such variety 
and curiosity, which these mechanic philosophers being no way 
able to give an account of from the necessary motion of matter, 
unguided by mind for ends, prudently therefore break off their 
system there, when they should come to animals, and so leave it 

together untouched. We acknowledge indeed, that there is a 

osthumous piece extant, imputed to Cartesius, and entitled De 
a Formation du Foetus, wherein there is some pretence made to 
solve all this by fortuitous mechanism. Butas the theory thereof 
is wholly built upon a false supposition, sufficiently confuted by 
the learned Harvey in his Book of Generation, “ that the seed 
doth materially enter into the composition of the egg ;” so is it 
all along precarious and exceptionable ; nor does it extend at all 
to the differences, that are in several animals, or offer the least 
reason, why an animal of one species or kind might not be formed 
out of the seed of another.? 

It is here indeed pretended by these mechanic Theists, that 

final causes therefore ought not to be of any regard to a philo- 
sopher, because we should not arrogate to ourselves to be as wise 
as God Almighty is, or to be privy to his secrets. Thus in the 
metaphysical meditations:!° Atque ob hanc unicam rationem 
totum illud causarum genus, quod a fine peti solet, in rebus 
physicis nullum usum habere existimo; non enim absque teme- 
ritate me puto, investigare posse fines Dei. And again likewise 
in the Principles of Philosophy :' Nullas unquam rationes circa 
res naturales a fine, quem Deus aut natura in iis faciendis sibi 


® The history of this book of Des Cartes, De Formatione Feetiis, may be seen in 
Adrian Baillet’s Life of that Philosopher, vol. 2. lib. 7. cap. 19. p. 398. &c. 
10 Meditat. 4. p. 26. edit. Amstelod. 1685. 
1 Vide part 1. sect. 28. p. 8. and part 3. sect. 2. 3. p. 50. 
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proposuit, admittimus, quia non tantum nobis debemus arrogare, 
ut ejus consiliorum participes esse possimus. But the question 
is not, whether we can always reach to the ends of God Almighty, 
and know what is absolutely best in every case, and accordingly 
make conclusions, that therefore the thing is, or ought to be so; 
but, whether any thing at all were made by God for ends and 
ood, otherwise than would of itself have resulted from the 
apa motion of matter. Nevertheless, we see no reason at 
all, why it should be thought presumption, or intrusion into the 
‘ secrets of God Almighty, to afiirm, that eyes were made by him 
for the end of seeing (and accordingly so contrived as might best 
conduce thereunto) and ears for the end of hearing, and the 
like. This being so plain, that nothing but scottish stupidity, or 
atheistic incredulity (masked perhaps under an hypocritical veil 
of humility) can make any doubt thereof. And therefore Aris- 
totle* justly reprehended Anaxagoras for that absurd aphorism 
of his: Ata rd yxslpacg Eyev, ppoveuwraroy eva rov Caowv rov 
avOowrov, “ That man was therefore the wisest (or most solert) 
of all animals, because he had hands.” He not doubting to 
affirm on the contrary: EvAoyoy did rd dooviswraroy evar trav 
Cwiwv*xeipac Eye’  ydp boc aet Stavéuer, caSdrep AvOowroe 
podvnc, ry Suvanévy yonoBa Exacrov’ mpoohe: yap ty Svre 
avAnry Sovva padAov advdrovdc, 7 Tq atrAode Exovre mooaMetvae 
avAnrunhy, “© That it was far more reasonable to think, that 
because man was the wisest (or most solert and active) of all 
animals, therefore he had hands given him. For nature (saith 
he) distributeth, as a wise man doth, what is suitable to every 
_ one; and it is more proper to give pipes to one that hath musical 
skill, than upon him, that hath pipes, to bestow musical skills 


* De Partib. Animal. lib. 4. cap. 10. p. 559. 560. tom. 2. opp. 

> I could here go to some length, were I to enumerate and explain the accusations 
and excuses brought aguinst and for Des Cartes. But it is unnecessary to repeat 
what is already well known to all who are versed in these matters. The whole of this 
argument on final causes has been most laboriously and ingeniously treated by that 
greatest of natural philosophers of the last century, Robert Boyle, the eternal honour 
of Great Britain, in his book De Caussis Finalibus, London, 1688, 8vo. a book which I 
wish were better known at the present time than it is, In sect. 1. p. 10. &c. of this 
work he specifically and powerfully opposes Des Cartes. And also Jobn Ray, the 
famous English naturalist, in his work entitled, The Wisdom of God manifested in the 
Works of the Creation, part 1. p. 28, has transcribed and approved Cudworth’s whole 
argument, p. 33. All that can be said in favour of Des Cartes has been studiously 
collected by Peter Poiret, in his Meditationes de Deo, Anima, et Homine, lib. 3. 
cap. 15. sect. 8.9. For my own part I will be content with a few brief observations. 
I. First, then, I could easily be induced to believe that Des Cartes rejected final 
causes from his physics, not through any innate depravity of mind or impiety towards 
God, but principally through his fondness for the philosophy of which he was the 
author. For since he put forth many conjectures and guesses concerning natural phe- 
nomena, and even made many unheard-of and marvellous assertions, he foresaw that 
many would inquire into the causes why God had constituted nature according to Des 
Cartes’ suppositions. To this philosopher therefore nothing appeared of greater utility 
in keeping off these troublesome ingquirera, and setting his doctrines free from innu- 
merable questions, than to lay down as a fundamental principle of his physical philo- 
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Wherefore these mechanic Theists would further allege, and 
that with some more colour of reason, that it is below the 
dignity of God Almighty to condescend to all those mean and 


sophy that attention should be given only to things in themselves, but that no great 
degree of research should be bestowed on those causes of phenomena which, on account 
of the weakness of the human mind, cannot be ascertained. Heseems therefore rather 
to have consulted his own ease and credit than to have intended any injury to the cause 
of God and religion; though at the same time I will not deny that others have been 
opposed to final causes, only in order that they might in their absence more securely 
make their attacks upon the existence of a Deity. I remember that this has been 
already well observed by Henry More, in bis Epistle on the Cartesian Philosophy, 
sect. 2.p.6. But II. I can hardly persuade myself that Des Cartes had no other 
reason than this for entertaining the opinion in question. For it would have been 
sufficient for his purpose of warding off impertinent inquiries, if he had declared, what 
was most true, that the causes of many of the divine procedures were unknown to 
mankind. But Des Cartes went much further than this, and freely ventured to main- 
tain the dangerous position that we cannot discover any cause whatever of the works 
of Deity. For he thus speaks in his Responsio ad Objectiones Gassendi, in Gassendi’s 
Works, tom. 3. p. 359. “‘ Nor can it be imagined,” says he, “ that any ends of the 
Deity are more evident than any other possible ones ; for adJ are alike concealed in the 
inscrutable depth of his wisdom.” To which remarks Gassendi gives a good answer, 
ibid. p. 361. Some other motive must therefore have been present to the mind of Des 
- Cartes to prompt him to divert the attention of his followers from the consideration of 
final causes ; and I think an attentive view of the method of his physics will easily 
show what this is. For, in accordance with the ancient boast of Strato, he dispensed 
with the divine interposition in the formation of the universe, and taught that all things 
were made by the weights and velocities inherent in the laws of motion which he had 
laid down. And he was apprehensive that great injury would ensue to this tenet and 
his other inventions, in which he had spent so much labour, if it should be admitted 
that all surrounding corporeal existences were created by God with a settled and fixed 
design. For every one must perceive that there is so wide a difference between sup- 
posing that any thing has been made with great wisdom and deep design for certain 
uses to the human race, and at the same time entirely separating the governmentand 
power of the great Artificer from his work, that no rational method can possibly be 
found of reconciling these discrepancies. A pereon who has no doubt that the sun 
was made for the purpose of giving light to the world, and rendering its surface fertile, 
cannot possibly avoid believing that an all-wise Being has collected together the 
particles which compose the sun, and has skilfully arranged and disposed them in such 
a manner as to be subservient to these uses. And in a similar manner we may reason 
nbout other things. As soon as we conceive of the object of any corporeal existence, 
whatever mental efforts we use to persuade ourselves that nothing was in existence 
prior to its formation except necessity and the laws of motion, yet a certain internal 
consciousness will still protest against this, and will not suffer us to be at rest till we 
have recourse to the wisdom of some intelligent cause, Des Cartes readily perceiving 
this, and observing that his interests were greatly endangered by this feeling of our 
minds, thought fit to lay down asa primary law.that in his school there should be a 
perpetunl silence observed respecting final causes, as subjects that come not within the 
cognizance of any. This was a dangerous measure, to say no worse. But what is too 
hard for an undue fondness for those opinions on the discovery of which we have 
bestowed long and strenuous labour. Perhaps also Des Cartes was influenced in this 
decision by the same consideration as Lord Bacon before him. For Bacon, having a 
strong desire of investigating true natural philosophy, was afraid lest, after final causes 
were once inquired into and settled, all research after natural.causes should be entirely 
omitted and neglected. See the Advancement of Learning, lib. 3. cap. 4. But Bacon 
himself would readily confess the groundlessness of this fear, were he to return to 
earth and see the many excellent volumes of recent naturaliats. III. If in the mean 
time we pay attention to the very first principles of the Cartesian philosophy, and sup- 
pose (as equity requires of us) that its acute and ingenious author really meant what 
he said, he cannot in any way be understood to mean that the universe was not created 
with a view to certain ends. For he asserted that the amount of motion which actually 


” 
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trivial offices, and to do the things of nature himself immedi- 
ately: as also, that it would be but a botch in nature, if the 
defects thereof were every where to be supplied by miracle. 


exists in matter was introduced into it by the Deity, by whom also he held that matter 
itself was created. Nor did he, I believe, deny that God might have created matter of 
a different kind, or could have united to it when created a larger or smaller quantity of 
motion. And doubtless he granted that the Deity foresaw all that would happen 
through the impartation to matter of the quantity of motion which it actually 

But if all these principles be granted, it is most certain that God acted with a specific 
design in the creation and setting in motion of matter, and is to be accounted the only 
parent and author of all the events which that motion has produced and is still pro- 
ducing. Suppose that Archimedes really could have performed the imaginary feat of 
not only moving the earth from its place, but also of impressing on it any quantity and 
kind of motion that he chose; and imagine further, that he accurately foresaw the 
ultimate results of the motion he was about to give to the globe ; would he not, if he 
had, after due consideration, preferred an extremely swift circular motion to all others, 
have acted with the highest propriety and wisdom, and have evidently appeared to be 
the sole cause and author of the effects produced by the motion described ? IV. But 
I wonder how those philosophers, who with Des Cartes refer all things to mechanical 
causes, and yet do not deny the existence of an all-wise and omnipotent God, can per 
suade themselves to assert that the uses of things are known to us, but not their objects 
orends. For I would draw out the argument thus:—Since the uses of things are 
known to us, and God has arranged material existences with the highest degree of wisdom, 

therefore we cannot be utterly ignorant of the design of the things which have been created 
by God. For instance, when God created matter which had heen previously non- 
existent, and endowed it with a certain quantity of motion, undoubtedly he foresaw 
that mankind would be produced furnished with hands, feet, ears, eyes, and other 
organs ; he also foresaw that men would use those eyes for seeing, and ears for hearing. 

But if he foresaw and perceived this, did he not at the same time allow these organs to 

be prepared out of matter, and arranged for these uses? I do not so much wonder 
that a follower of Democritus or Epicurus should grant the uses of things but deny 

their design ; this is required by the philosophy to which they adhere. But that this 
should be done by one who supposes that God was perfectly acquainted with all the 

results of the motion impressed by him upon matter, seems to me to be very incon- 

sistent with reason and the nature of the philosophy he professes to believe. On the 

contrary I believe that every legitimate and rational use of any thing is to be reckoned 

among the designs of God. If any human architect were so powerful and so wise as 

to be able to arrange the materials brought by his servants in such a manner as that a 

compact and well-framed house should be produced from the motions he occasioned, 

and was at the same time well aware of the purposes to which this house would be 

applied by its future inhabitants, would he not with the greatest propriety be said to 

have built that house for those purposes and uses? What then, pray, is the reason 

why our mechanical philosophers, who make God to have a foreknowledge of all things, 

and to be the author of all motion, should so cautiously distinguish between uses and 

‘ designs, and insist that the one are known and the other unknown to us? Is it some 

secret impiety ? or a love of the science to which they are addicted ?_ or some other 

undefinable reason, perhaps unknown even to themselves? V. But let these philo- 

sophers learn (if they will not allow us to have any great acquaintance with their 

affaira,) from a profane author, ignorant of true religion, whither the way leads in which 

they are going, and how small is the interval between them and profeased Atheists. 

Plutarch in his book De Facie in Orbe Lune, tom. 2, p.927. opp. so justly cas- 

tigates the Stoica for admitting the existence of a God and yet attributing all things 

to mechanical causes, that it ie worth while here to transcribe a part of his observations : 

Ei péy ydp, he says, ovdt GdAo re THY Tov xdopov pEepoy wapd piow a, ie 
GAG Exacroy 9 wiguns Keirar, pydepiaic peOidpioewc nde peracoopyncewc ded- 
Bevoy, undé lv dpyyg cenOiv, dopa, ri rig mpovoiag ipyor loriv, H rivog yéyove 
wonrtic cai warjp Onprovpyoc 6 Zeve aptororéxyne ob yap iv orparoxédy 
Taxrin@y Operoc, eiwep eidéy TWY Orparwrwy Exacrog ag’ éavrov Takiy TE Kai 
Xwpay kai caipdy, ov Cei Aaffety cai Crapud doce’ oct enroupdy, ovdd oicodépwy, 
tc xy piv atrd rd bdwp ag’ avrov wigucey breivac roi deopivorg cal earapdecy 
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But to this also the reply is easy, that though the divine Wisdom 
itself contrived the system of the whole world for ends and 
good, yet nature, as an inferior minister, immediately executes 
the same; I say, hot a dead, fortuitous, and merely mechanical 
but a vital, orderly, and artificial nature. Which nature, asserted 
by most of the ancient philosophers, who were Theists, is thus 
described by Proclus:** "H géat¢ toxarn uv éore rw TO owpa- 
ToEde¢ ToUTO Kal aisOnrov Snmovpyobvrwy airlwy, cal ro tépag Tov 
TOY dowpaTwv ovaiwy TAadTove’ TAhonc 8 Adywv Kal Suvduewy, 
Oe hv xarevBive ra éyxéopa’ rorabry &: ovaa TpoeAHAVOEY amd ric 


Gwoydvou Jeac, 
Nwrow & dugi, Sede pbou GxXerocg Jwpnrac 


ap Ho taca Jwi mpdeow, Te voepa Kal 1) axwptoToc Twr 
Stowouptvwy’ tEnornuévy 8 exeiPev nat argwonutvyn, goira did 
Tavta axwrdérwe, kal wavra éurvei, Oe nv ra albywra Wuyiic 
peréxet Tivdc, Kal ra POepouéva péver Statwrlwe tv ry Kdopy, Tatc 
éy ary rov slow airlatc ouvexopeva® 


“Apxet 0° ad gtote dxapdrn xécpwy re rai ipywr" 
Dyoi rd Adyiov, 
Obpavic d¢pa Séiy dpdpor aidwor caractpwr 


Kai ra i€je, “* Nature is the last of all causes that fabricate this 
corporeal and sensible world, and the utmost bound of incorporeal 
substances. Which being full of reasons and powers, orders and 
presides over all mundane affairs. It proceeding (according to 
the Magic Oracles) from that supreme goddess, the divine wis- 
dom, which is the fountain of all life, as well intellectual, as that 
which is concrete with matter. Which wisdom this nature 
always essentially depending upon, passes through all things 
unhinderably ; by means whereof even inanimate things partake 
of a kind of life, and things corruptible remain eternal in their 
species, they being contained by its standing forms or ideas, as 


iwippioy, wy 02 wrivOge nai Evra wal AiBot raic nara Piow ypwyEva TpoTai¢g 
kai vevosoww t& tavr@y xarakapBdveay ry xpoonkcovoay dppoviay Kai xwpay, 
“ If no part of the universe were affected contrary to its nature, but each lie just as it 
was produced, requiring no motion or alteration, even from the very beginning, I 
wonder what is the duty of Providence, or of what the creative Father and chief Artificer 
Jupiter can be the maker. For in an army there would be no need of tactics, if every 
soldier knew his own rank, place, and station which he ought to take and keep. Nor 
would there be any necessity for gardeners and builders, if the water would of its own 
accord flow to the plants that required it, and if the bricks, timber, and stones would 
by natural turns and motions take their own proper place, and harmonize with each 
other.” Those who are curious in these matters may consult Plutarch further in the 
context, in which are many very excellent remarks, 

* Comment. in Timeum Platon. lib, 1. p.4. edit. Gree. 

* Step. Poet. Philos. 
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' their causes. And thus does the oracle describe nature, as pre- 
siding over the whole corporeal world, and perpetually turning 
round the heavens.” Here have we a description of one uni- 
versal substantial life, soul, or spirit of nature, subordinate to 
the Deity : besides which the same Proclus elsewhere® supposeth 
other particular natures, or spermatic reasons, in those words of 
his: Mera rhv Wuynv tiv mrowrny, Yyal* cal petra thy SAny 
dict, ¢bauc, ‘ After the first soul, are there particular souls, 
and after the universal nature, particular natures.” Where it 
may be observed, by the way, that this Proclus, though he were 
a superstitious Pagan, much addicted to the multiplying of gods 
(subordinate to one supreme) or a bigotic Polytheist, who had a 
humour of deifying almost every thing, and therefore would have 
this nature, forsooth, to be ed a goddess too; yet does he 
declare it not to be properly such, but abusively only (viz. be- 
cause it was no intellectual thing) as he saith the bodies of the 
sun, moon, and stars, supposed to be animated, were called gods 
too, they being the statues of the gods. This is the meaning of 
those words: Kat Sed¢ piv rep éIeovaIa, cai od« avrdbev Exouca 
vO elvac Sedc° cat yap ta Yeia awuara Jeode xadovpev, we ayad- 
para reov Jewv, “ Nature is a god or goddess, not as having 
godship properly belonging to it, but as the divine bodies are 
led gods, because they are statues of the gods.” 

Wherefore we cannot otherwise conclude concerning these our 
mechanic Theists, who will thus needs derive all corporeal things 
from a dead and stupid nature, or from the necessary motions of 
senseless matter, without the direction of any mind or intention 
for ends and good; but that they are indeed cousin-germans to 
Atheists, or possessed, in a degree, with a kind of atheistic en- 
thusiasm, or fanaticiem, they being so far forth inspired with a 
spirit of infidelity, which is the spirit of atheism. 

But these mechanic Theists are again counterbalanced by 
another sort of Atheists, not mechanical nor fortuitous; namely, 
the Hylozoists, who are unquestionably convinced that opera 
nature sunt opera intelligentiz, that “ the works of nature are 
works of understanding ;” and that the original of these cor- 
poreal things was not dead and stupid matter fortuitously moved: 
upon which account Strato derided Democritus’ rough and 
crooked atoms, as mere dreams and dotages. But these notwith- 
standing, because they would not admit of any other substance 
besides matter, suppose life and perception essentially to belong 
to all matter as such; whereby it hath a perfect. knowledge of 
whatsoever itself could do or suffer (though without animal 
consciousness) and can form itself to the best advantage, some- 
times improving itself by organization to sense in brutes, and to 


® Comment. in Timzeum, Platon, lib. 2. p. 118. 
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reason and reflexive understanding in men. Wherefore, accord- 
ing to the principles of these Hylozoists, there is not any need 
of a God at all; that is, of one perfect Mind or understanding 
Being presiding over the whole world; they concluding, accord- 
ingly, the opinion of a God to be only a mistaking of the in- 
adequate conception of matter in general, its life and energetic 
nature taken alone abstractly, for a complete substance by itself. 
Nevertheless these Hylozoic Atheists are no way able, by this 
hypothesis of theirs neither, to solve that phenomenon of the 
regularity and harmony of the whole universe; because every 

rt of matter being, according to them, a distinct percipient by 
itself, whose knowledge oxtendeth only to its own concernment ; 
and there being no one thing presiding over all, the things of 
the whole world (¢v @ wavra ovvréraxrat, “in which all things 
are co-ordered together) could never have fallen into one such 
agreeing and conspiring harmony. 

And as for those other Cosmo-plastic Atheists, who suppose the 
whole world to be as it were but one huge plant, tree, or vege- 
table, or to have one spermatic, plastic sad artificial nature only, 
orderly and mathodioally disposing the whole, but without sense 
and understanding; these can no way do the business neither, 
that is, solve the forementioned phenomenon, it being utterly 
impossible that there ‘should be any such artificial iad regular 
nature, otherwise than as deriving from, and depending upon, a 
perfect mind or wisdom. 

And thus do we see plainly, that no Atheists whatsoever can 
solve the phenomena of nature, and this particularly of the 
regular frame and harmony of the universe; and that true phi- 
rt ae or the knowledge of causes, necessarily leadeth to a 


But besides these phenomena of cogitation, or soul and mind 
in animals, local motion in bodies, and the artificial frame of 
things for ends and uses, together with the conspiring army of 
the whole, which can no way be solved without a Deity; we 
might here further add, that the fortuitous, that 1s, the Anaxi- 
mandrian and Democritic Atheists, who universally asserted the 
novity of this mundane system, were not able to give any toler- 
able account neither of the first beginning of men, and those 
greater animals, that are no otherwise begotten, than in the way 
of generation, by the commixture of male and female. 

ristotle, in his book of the generation of animals,* writeth 
thus : [epi ric rv avOpwmwy xal rerparddwv yevicewo trodabor 
tic Gv, elrep eylyvorrd wore ynyeveic, Gowep pact rivec, dvo 
todrwy ylvecOa tov Frepov’ fj} yap we oxwAnkog cuvictapévou rd 
Towroy, 7} & wav, “If men and four-footed animals were ever 


~ Lib, 3. c.ult, [P. 665. tom, 2. opp.], 
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generated out of the earth, as some affirm, it may be ohare 
conceived to have been one of these two ways, either that they 
were produced, as worms, out of putrefaction, or else formed in 
certain eggs,” growing out of the earth. And then, after a 
while, he concludes again :° Etrep jv rie apyn tie yevéisewe Tract 
roic Zwore, evAoyov Sueiy robrwy elvat thy Erépay, “ That if there 
were any beginning of the generation of all animals, it is rea- 
sonable to think it to have been one of these two forementioned 
ways.” It is well known that Aristotle, though a Theist, else- 
where affirmeth the world’s eternity ; according to which hypo- 
thesis of his, there was never any first male nor female in any 
kind of animals, but one begat another infinitely, without any 
beginning: a thing utterly repugnant to our human faculties, 
that are never able to frame any conception of such an infinity of 
number and time, and of a successive generation from eternity. 
But here Aristotle himself seems staggering, or sceptical, about 
it, * if men were ever generated out of the earth,” and “ if there 
were any be inning of the generation of animals;” as he doth 
also, in his Topics,” propound it for an instance of a thing dis- 
putable: [Idrepov 6 xdapog aidioc, 7 o¥; “ Whether the world 
were eternal or no?” he ranking it amongst those, wepi ov 
Adyou py Exouev, Svrww peyarwv, “ Those great things, for 
which we can give no certain reason one way nor other.” Now 
(saith he) if the “ world had a beginning,” and if men were once 
ynyevetc, OF avrdy Bovec, ‘ earth-born,” then must they have 
been, in all eoaaaripe either generated, as worms, out of putre- 
faction, or else out of eggs; he supposing (it seems) those eggs 
to have grown out of the earth. But the generality of Atheists 
in Aristotle’s time, as well as Theists, denying this eternity of 
the mundane system, as not so agreeable with their hypothesis, 
because so constant and invariable an order in the world, from 
eternity, hath not such an appearance or semblance of chance, 
nor can be easily supposed to have been without the providence 
of a perfect mind presiding over it, and senior to it (as Aristotle 
conceived) in nature, though not in time; they therefore, in all 
probability, concluded likewise, men at first to have been gene- 
rated one of these two ways, either out of putrefaction or from 
eggs; and this by the fortuitous motion of matter, without the 
po. or direction of any Deity. But after Aristotle, 
picurus fancied those first men and other animals to have been 
formed in certain wombs or bags growing out of the earth: 


Crescebant uteri terre radicibus apti ;’ 


* Comment. in Timzeum Platon. p. 666. 
* Lib. 1. c9. [Cap. 11. p. 265. tom. 1. opp.]} 
7 Lucretius, lib. 5. ver. 806. p. 385. 
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4 And this no otherwise than by the fortuitous motion of atoms 
80. 
But if men had been at first formed after this manner, either 
in wombs or eggs (growing out of the earth) or generated out 
of putrefaction, by chance; then could there be no reason 
Amaginable, why it should not sometimes so happen now, the 
motions of atoms being as brisk and vigorous as ever they were, 
and so to continue to all eternity: so that there is not the least 
ground at all for that precarious fancy and pretence of Epicurus,® 
that the earth, as a child-bearing woman, growing old, became 
at length effete and barren. Moreover, the men thus at first 
excluded out of bags, wombs, or egg-shells, or generated out of 
paar ans were supposed by these Atheists themselves to 
ave been produced, not in a mature and adult, but an infant- 
like, weak and tender state, just such as they are now born into 
the world; by means whereof they could neither be able to feed 
and nourish themselves, nor defend themselves from harms and 
injuries. But when the same Epicurus? would here pretend 
also, that the earth, which had been so fruitful a mother, became 
afterward, by chance too, as tender and indulgent a nurse of this 
her own progeny, and sent forth streams or rivers of milk after 
them out of those gaps of her wounded surface, which they had 
before burst out of, as Critolaus long since observed,* he might 
as well have feigned the earth to have had breasts and nipples 
too, as wombs and milk; and then what should hinder, but that 
she might have arms and hands also, and swaddling-bands to 
boot? Neither is that less precarious, when the same atheistic 
philosopher adds, that in this imaginary state of the new-born 
world, there was for a long time neither any immoderate heat 
nor cold, nor any rude and churlish blasts of wind, the least to 
annoy or injure those tender earth-born infants and nurslings. 
all which things being considered, Anaximander’? seems of the 


® Vide Lucretius, lib. 5. ver. 823. 824. 


Sed quia finem aliquam pariendi debet habere, 
Destitit, ut mulier spatio defessa vetusto. 


et lib. 2. verse 1149. 

* Vide Lucretius, lib. 5. ver. 810. p. 336. 

* In Philo Quod Mund. Incorr. [P. 945.] 

10 Vide Censorinum de Die Natali, cap. 4. p. 26. Edit. Lindenbrogii. «‘ Anaximander, 
the Milesian, says that it appears to him that from water and earth under the influence 
of warmth, arose either fishes, or ‘animals very much resembling fishes ; and that in 
these men grew, and embryos that were retained inwardly until mature age ; that then 
at last, they being ruptured, men and women, now able to provide for themselves, came 
forth.” Several opinions, or rather follies, of the ‘ancient poets and philosophers re- 
specting the origin of the human race, have been collected by Lambinus, in his notes on 
Lucretius, lib. 5. p. 335. Samuel Parker, Disputationes de Deo et Providentia Divina, 
disp. 5. sect. 2. p. 433. Franc. Baltus, Jugement des Saints Péres sur la Morale de la 
Philosophic Payenne, chap. 15. p. 11 ; and more recently by the late J. F. Buddeus, 
in his Historia Ecles. Vet. Testamenti, period 1. sect. 1. sect. 8. p. 61, &c. 
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two to have concluded more wisely that men, because they 
require a longer time than other animals to be hatched up in, 
were at first generated in the bellies of fishes, and there 
nourished up for a good while, till they were at length able to 
defend and shift for themzelves, and then were disgorged and cast 
up upon dry land. Thus do we see, that there is nothing in the 
world so monstrous nor prodigiously absurd, which men, athe-- 
istically inclined, will not rather imagine and swallow down, 
than entertain the notion of a God. ; 
Wherefore, here is dignus vindice nodus, and this phenomenon 
of the first beginning of mankind, and other greater animals, 
cannot be solved otherwise, than according to the Mosaic 
history, by admitting of Sed» ard pnyaviig, “a god out of a 
machine,” that is, an extraordinary manifestation of the Deity, 
in forming man and other animals, male and female, once out of 
the earth; and that not in a rude, tender, and infant-like state, 
but mature and adult, that so they might be able immediately to 
_ shift for themselves, multiply and propagate their kind by gene- 
ration: and this being once done, and now no longer any neces- 
sity of such an extraordinary way of proceeding, then putting 
a stop immediately thereunto, that so no more terrigene, nor 
autochthones, “ earth-born men,” should be any longer produced. 
For all these circumstances being put together, it plainly appears 
that this whole phenomenon surpasses not only the mechanical, 
but also the plastic powers; there being much of discretion in 
it, which the latter of these cannot arrive to neither, the 
always acting fatally and necessarily. Nevertheless, we shall 
not here determine whether God Almighty might not make use 
of the subservient ministry of angels or superior spirits, created 
before man, in this first extraordinary efformation of the bodies 
of animals out of the earth, in a mature and adult state; as 
Plato, in his Timeus,' introduceth the supreme God (whom he 
supposeth to be the immediate Creator of all immortal souls) 
thus bespeaking the junior gods, and setting them a work in the 
fabrication of mortal bodies: Té 8 Aoiwov speic, abavary 
Svynroyv mpoougalvovrec, awepyalecYe Zwa xal yevvare, “It is 
your work now to adaptate the mortal to the immortal, and to 
enerate or make terrestrial animals;” he afterwards adding :* 
tra TOV omdpoy, Toig véote wapfowKe Jeoic, cowpara wAaTrev 
Svnra, “ That after the sowing of immortal souls (the supreme 
God) committed to these junior gods the task of forming mortal 
bodies.” Which of Plato’s some conceive to have been derived 
from that of Moses, “ Let us make man after our own image.” 
Moreover, these Atheists are no more able to solve that other 
common and ordinary phenomenon neither, of the conservation 


1 Sect. 27. p. 250. * Sect. 29. p. 252. 
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of the species of all animals, by keeping up constantly in the 
world a due numerical proportion between the sexes of male and 
female. For did this depend only upon fortuitous mechanism, 
it cannot well be conceived, but that in some ages or other, there 
should happen to be either all males or all females; and so the 
species fail. Nay, it cannot well:be thought otherwise, but that 
there is in this a providence algo, superior to that of the plastic 
or spermatic nature, which hath not so much of knowledge and 
discretion allowed to tt, as whereby to be able alone to govern 
this affair. ° 

Lastly, there are yet other phenomena, no less real, though not 
physiological, which Atheists can no way solve; as that of 
natural justice, and honesty, duty and obligation; the true 
foundation both of ethics and politics; and the rd é’ nhpyir, 
“liberty of will,” properly so called, not that of fortuitous deter- 
mination, when there is a perfect equality or indifferency of 
eligibility in objects; but that whereby men deserve commenda- 
tion and blame, rewards and punishments, and so become fit 
objects for remunerative justice to display itself upon, a main 
hinge upon which religion turneth; (though those two be not 
commonly so well distinguished as they ought.) For when 
Epicurus, (an absolute Atheist) departing here from Democritus, 
pretended to solve this by his exiguum clinamen principiorum, 
this attempt of his was no other than a plain delirancy, or 
atheistic frenzy in him. 

And now have we already preventively confuted the third 
atheistic pretence also, to solve the phenomenon of religion and 
the belief of a God, so generally entertained ; namely, from the 
fiction and imposture of politicians: we having not only mani- 
fested that there is a natural prolepsis and anticipation of a God, 
in the minds of men, as the object of their fear, preventin 
reason; but also that the belief thereof is sustained and upheld 
by the strongest reason; the phenomena of nature being no 
way solvable, nor the causes of things assignable, without a 
Deity ; so that religion being founded both upon the instincts of 
nature, and upon solid reason, cannot possibly be any fiction or 
imposture of politicians. Nevertheless, we shall speak some- 
thing pace tare to this also. The Atheists therefore conceive, 
that though those infirmities of human nature, men’s fear and 
ignorant credulity, do much dis and incline them to the 
belief of a God, or else of a rank of beings superior to men, 
(whether visible or invisible) commonly called by the Pagans, 
gods; yet would not this be so generally entertained as it is, 
especially that of one supreme Deity, the first original of all 
things, and monarch of the universe, had it not been for the 
fraud and fiction of law-makers and civil-sovereigns, who, the 
better to keep men in peace and subjection under them, and in a 
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kind of religious and superstitious observation of their laws, and 
devotion to the same, devised this notion of a God, and then 

the minds of men with a belief of his existence, and 
an awe of him. 

Now, we deny not but that politicians may sometimes abuse 
religion, and make it serve for the promoting of their own 
private interests and designs; which they could not do so well 
neither, were the thing itself a mere cheat and figment of their 
own, and had no reality at all in nature, nor any thing solid at 
the bottom of it. But since religion obtains so universally 
every where, it is not conceivable how civil sovereigns through- 
out the whole world, some of which are so distant, and have so 
little correspondence with one another, should, notwithstanding, 
all so well agree in this one cheating mystery of government, or 
piece of state-cozenage; nor, if they could, how they should be 
able so effectually to possess the generality of mankind, (as well 
wise as unwise) with such a constant fear, awe, and dread, of a 
mere counterfeit thing, and an invisible nothing ; and which hath 
not only no manner of foundation neither in sense nor reason, 
but also (as the Atheists suppose) tends to their own t 
terror and disquietment, and so bri them at once under a 
miserable vassalage both of mind and body. Especially since 
men are not generally so apt to think that how much the 
more any have of power and dignity, they have therefore so 
much the more of knowledge and skill in philosophy and the 
things of nature, above others. And is it not strange that the 
world should not all this while have suspected or discovered this 
cheat and juggle of politicians, and have smelt out a plot upon 
themselves, in the fiction of religion, to take away their 
liberty, and enthrall them under bondage; and that so many 
of these politicians and civil sovereigns themselves also, should 
have been unacquainted herewith, and as simply awed with fear 
of this invisible nothing, as any others? All other cheats and 
juggles when they are once never so little detected, are pre- 
sently thereupon dashed quite out of countenance, and have 
never any more the confidence to obtrude themselves upon 
the world. But though the Atheists have for these two 
thousand years past, been continually buzzing into men’s ears, 
that religion is nothing but a mere state juggle and political 
imposture; yet hath not the credit thereof been the least im- 
paired thereby, nor its power and dominion over the minds of 
men abated: from whence it may be concluded, that it is no 
counterfeit and fictitious thing, but what is deeply rooted in 
the intellectual nature of man; a thing solid at the bottom, 
and supported by its own strength. hich yet may more 
fully appear from Christianity, a religion founded in no human 
policy, nor tending to promote any worldly interest or design ; 
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which yet by its own, or the divine force, hath prevailed over 
the power and policy, the rage and madness of all civil states, 
Jewish and Pagan, and hath conquered so great a part of the 
persecuting world under it; and that, not by resisting or 
opposing force, but by suffering deaths and martyrdoms, in way 
of adherence to that principle,> “That it is better to obey God 
than men.” Which thing was thus presignified in the prophetic 
scripture :* “ Why do the heathen rage, and the people imagine 
a vain thing? The kings of the earth set themselves, and the 
rulers take counsel together, against the Lord and against his 
Christ, &c. He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh; the 
Lord shall have them in derision. Then shall he speak unto 
them in his wrath, &c. Yet have I set my king upon m 
holy hill of Sion. I will give thee the heathen for thine inher1- 
tance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession. 
Be wise now therefore, O ye kings,” &c.° 


$ Acts v. 29. * Psalm ii. 4, 
5 It is a great and almost incredible piece of folly shamelessly to affirm that 
religion is an invention of the lawgivers of states. For, I. such ingenious disputants as 
these beg the question, and take for granted that religion isa fiction and a fable. They 
inquire into the causes of an errror, before they have demonstrated the opinion whose 
rise and origin they seek to bean error at all ; than which I know of nothing that can 
be considered more foolish and wicked. II. Their only foundation for this conjecture is Sfis we~ts.. 

_ that they have ascertained from ancient annals and histories, that there were formerly ~el-.4 Tha? 
~,+ ., among kings and tyrants, some who perverted religion, or rather superstition, to the mwecderwy Lys. - 
er _" confirmation of their own power. No wise man, indeed, can deny this; and if anya. -ue,, ated if 

_  1¢* modern examples of this detestable fraud be required, they may be easily found in {Wc¢ sign Te 
oy” a? “abundance among the Papists. But to suppose that this is sufficient to prove thats): 4 

, 0 -¢, religion is the invention of ralers, is as rational as to suppose that Pythagoras invented fi my 
% oul 1 lyric poetry, because he taught his disciples to use music as a means for quieting “A2 v vats, 
~ e and composing their minds. On the contrary, the principal force of this argument ¥ >. « saan Ly" 


a <*~_ goes to show that religion was in existence before any one thought of politics. Forty seek 
oe those who wish to circumvent others, usually convert to their own purposes those, © 777 ( o'eox 
- feelings of the mind which they perceive already to exist, and do not introduce into Sof Take - 


the mind entirely new ones. Numa, for instance, would never have feigned his <e13/,., 
colloquies with Egeria, and have pretended that laws and ordinances were given to him y ide BS f 
by that goddess, unless he had observed in the Roman people some idea of a God, ands eee 
some propensity towards religion. III. If religion were invented in order to retain veeag + “E 
the people within their duty, those wise men who easily saw through the tricks andy PivsteeLin: 
frauds of the rulers, must have been entirely destitute of it. But these, who were of Pathol. 
best adapted for laying open all fallacies, were often the most strenuous defenders Nocccy hows 

of religion. Lactantius, De Ira Dei, chap. 10, p. 929, not badly observes, “If they Aan .. 
invented religion for the sake of deceiving us and all the human race, thgn they were 

not wise, since falsehood is inconsistent with wisdom ; but if indeed they were wise, 

what good fortune must they not have experienced in their deception, so easily to delude 

not only the unlearned, but also Plato and Socrates, Pythagoras, Zeno, and Aristotle, 

the heads of the greatest sects.” IV. If religion proceeded from the magistrates, 

those who live without laws, and obey only their own wills, would be without reli- 

gion. But who among literary men can be so ignorant of human nature, as to be 

unaware that even in the minds of those tribes which are bound together by no civil or 

social ties, the seeds of true religion are to be found? Other observations are usually 

made on this subject by those who expressly set themselves to defend the truth of 

religion ; and Thomas Wise, in particular, who made an abridgment of Dr. Cudworth’s 

work, has inserted among that author’s reflections a copious digression against these 

Atheistic triflings, cap. 6. p. 486—-452. My only reason for not transcribing these 

arguments, powerful and excellent as they are, is that Dr. Cudworth's own discussion of 
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But that theism, or religion is no gullery or imposture, will 
be yet further made unquestionably evident. That the gene- 
rality of mankind have agreed in the acknowledgment of one 
supreme Deity, as a Being eternal and necessarily existent, 
absolutely perfect and omnipotent, and the maker of the whole 
world, hath been already largely proved in the foregoing discourse. 
To which purpose is this of Sextus, the philosopher :° Kony yap 
TouAnfy Exovor wavrec GvOowrui wept Oeov, caf Hy paxagidv ri 
tort Gwor cal apaorov cai TEAKov év evdaorta, kal wavToc KaxoU 
averldexrov, “ All men have this common prolepsis concerning 
God, that he is a living Being incorruptible, perfectly happy, 
and incapable of all manner of evil.” And the notion of that 
God, which Epicurus opposed, was no other than this, “ An 
understanding Being, having all happiness, with incorruptibility, 
that framed the whole world.” Now, I say, that if there be no 
such thing as this existing, and this idea of God be a mere 
fictitious thing, then was it altogether arbitrarious. But it is 
inconceivable how the generality of mankind (a few Atheists 
only excepted) should universally agree in one and the same 
arbitrarious figment. This argumentation hath been formerly 
used by some Theists, as appeareth from the forementioned 
Sextus:* TeXfwe 8 tory adoyov, rd card rbhynv wavracg roic 
avroic émiBadAcy iduopacty, GAAd pH guatKwe OUTWE Exx.vElaSal, 
“It is altogether irrational to think that all men should b 
chance light upon the same properties (in the idea of God) 
without being naturally moved thereunto.” Neither is that any 
sufficient account, which the Atheists would here give, that 
statesmen and politicians every where thus possessed the minds 
of men with one and the same idea; the difficulty still re- 
maining, how civil sovereigns and law-makers, in all the distant 
parts of the world, and such as had no communication nor inter- 
course with one another, should universally jump in one and the 
same fictitious and arbitrarious idea. 

Moreover, were there no God, it is not conceivable how that 
forementioned idea should ever have entered into the minds of 
men, or how it could have been formed in them. . And here the 
Atheists again think it enough to say, that this notion or idea 
was put into the minds of the generality of mankind by law- 
makers and politicians, telling them of such a Being, and per- 


the subject is abundantly conclusive. Besides, now every one possesses books which 
learnedly and acutely defend religion from all kinds of antagonista, 

© Lib, 1. Advers, Physicos, sive lib, 8. Advers. Mathemat. sect. 1. sect. 33. p. 556. 
Ed. Fabricii. 

7 Epicurus has nowhere said that he opposes this definition of a Deity ; but as 
much as this may be easily collected from his arguments and reasonings against a Divine 
Being, which may be found collected together in Lucretius. 

* Advers, Mathemat. p. 314. [Page 557. ] 
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suading them to believe his existence ; or that it was, from the 
first feigner or inventor of it, propagated all along and conveyed 
down by oral tradition. But this argues their great ignorance 
in philosophy, to think, that any notion or idea is put into men’s 
minds from without, merely by telling, or by words; we being 
passive to nothing else from words but their sounds and the 
phantasms thereof, they only occasioning the soul to excite such 
notions, as it had before within itself (whether innate or adven- 
titious), which those words, by the compact and agreement of 
men, were made to be signs of; or else to reflect also further 
upon those ideas of their own, consider them more distinctly, 
and compare them with one another. And though all learning 
be not the remembrance of what the soul once before actually 
understood, in a pre-existent state, as Plato somewhere would 
have it, according to that of Boetius :® 


Quod si Platonis musa personat verum, 
Quod quisque discit, immemor recordatur :] 


yet is all human teaching but maieutical, or obstetricious; and 
not the filling of the soul as a vessel, merely by pours into it 
from without, but the kindling of it from within; or helping it 
so to excite and awaken, compare and compound its own notions, 
as whereby to arrive at the knowledge of that which it was 
before ignorant of: as the thing was better expressed by the 
forementioned philosophic poet, in these words, 


Heret profecto semen introrsum vert, 
Quod excitatur ventilante doctrina. 


Wherefore the mere telling of men, there is a God, could not 
infuse any idea of him into their minds; nor yet the further 
giving this definition of him, that he is a being absolutely per- 


® De Consolat. Philos. lib. 3. p. 79. 80. The passage itself of Plato quoted by 
Boetius may be found in his Phedon, where Socrates, just before his death, explains 
this opinion, p. 382. &c. See also his Menon, p. 18, where a boy is introduced giving 
apt and correct answers to the various questions of Socrates respecting the measure- 
ment of the square, which Socrates says was owing to the évvolac, or ideas implanted 
in human minds. Dr. Cudworth has with great propriety abandoned this opinion of 
Plato, which is supremely adapted to foster fanatic delusion and folly. For if you can 
firmly persuade any one that there were in his mind, long before he was born, the 
impressed images of all truths, he will neglect his reason and the education to be 
derived from others, and will give himself up solely for instruction to the emotions and 
fancies of his own mind, receiving-without hesitation all its products, however false and 
foolish, for divine verities. Nevertheless many, who deny the existence of any innate 
ideas, may perbaps think Dr. Cudworth here more attached to the Platonic dogmas 
than truth will permit. This controversy I will not pretend to decide; since it is not 
at all to the present purpose, and this subject has been touched upon in some degree 
several times already. I will merely observe that I think those who dispute respecting 
internal and innate ideas do not generally express their opinions with sufficient plain- 
ness and perspicuity, but make use of words and expressions which are very ambiguous, 
from which if they were to abstain perhaps there would be less difference between them 
than at first sight appears, . 
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fect, eternal, and self-existent, make them understand any thing 
of his nature, were they not able to excite notions or ideas from 
within themselves, correspondent to those several words. How- 
ever the difficulty still remains, how those civil sovereigns and 
law-makers, or how Critias’ very first inventor of that cheat of 
a God, could form that idea within themselves; since upon sup- 
position of his non-existence, it is. the idea ef nothing, or of a 
nonentity. And this was judiciously hinted also by the same 
Sextus:* Oi 8% dcaupodoxovuréc, gaciv, Sre vouodtétrae revic¢ 
éverrolnoav roic avOowmoe thy wept Osov SdEav, uy elddrec Sre 
TO Gpynsev Grorov avrove weomséver, Cnrncavroc av tivoc, ré0ev 
82 of vouodtra, undevdg wodrepoy wapaddvroc, HALov cic iwlvorav 
Gcov, “The Atheists affirming, that certain law-makers first put 
this notion of a God into the minds of men, do not consider dhet 
they still remain entangled in the difficulty, if any one further 
demands of them how those law-makers themselves could first 
form that idea?” From whence it is afterwards concluded :9 
Ov solvuy Ofou, ovd? card riva vouobsclav, wapedéEavro oi. 
madaoi roy avOowrwy, elvat Ordv, “ That therefore the notion of 
a God sprung not from the arbitrarious fiction of law-makers 
and politicians.” 

But some Atheists will yet further reply, that there is a 
feigning power in the human soul, whereby it can frame ideas 
or conceptions of such things as actually never were or will be, 
as of a centaur, or of a golden mountain; and that by such a 
feigning power as this the idea of a God, though there be no 
such thing existing, might be framed. And here we deny not 
but that the human soul hath a power of compounding ideas and 
things together, which exist severally and apart in nature, but 
never were, nor will be, in that conjunction: and this indeed is 
all the feigning power that it hath. For the mind cannot make 
any new cogitation, which was not before, but only compound 
that which 1s. As the painter cannot feign colours, but must 
use such as exist in nature; only he can variously compound 
them together, and by his pencil draw the figures and lineaments 
of such things as nowhere are; as he can add to the head and 
face of a man the neck, shoulders, and body of a horse. In like 
manner that more subtle painter or limner, the mind and imagi- 
nation of man, can frame compounded ideas of things which 
nowhere exist, but yet his simple colours, notwithstanding, must 
be real; he cannot feign any cogitation which was not in nature, 
nor make a positive conception of that which is absolutely 
nothing; which were no less than to make nothing to be some- 
thing, or create something out of nothing. And though the 
whole of these fictitious ideas (as of a golden mountain) does not 


* Advers. Mathemat. 313, 314, [Vage 556.] ® Ibid. p. 557. 
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any where actually exist, yet forasmuch as it doth not absolutely 
imply a contradiction for it so to do, therefore hath it also a 
possible entity too, and otherwise it could not be conceivable. 
As a triangular square, for example, being a contradictious thing, 
hath not so much as a possible entity, and therefore is not con- 
ceivable as such (though both a triangle and a square severally 
be conceivable); it being mere nonsense, nothing, and no idea 
at all. Nay, we conceive, that a Theist may presume with 
reverence to say, that God Almighty himself, though he can 
create more or fewer really existent things, as he pleaseth, and 
could make a whole world out of nothing, yet can he not make 
more cogitation or conception, than is, or was before contamed 
in his own infinite mind and eternal wisdom, nor have a positive 
idea of any thing, which hath neither actual nor possible entity. 

But the idea of God is not a compilement or aggregation of 
things which exist scatteredly and apart in the world; for then 
would it be a mere arbitrarious thing, and it might be what 
every one pleased, one adding more things together, and another 
fewer, but each of them writing the name or title of God, as 
bungling painters did, under these their several figments ;!° 
whereas we have already proved that the idea of God is one 
most simple idea of an absolutely perfect Being, though having 
several partial and inadequate conceptions, so that nothing can 
be added to it, nor detracted from it, there being nothing 
included therein but what is demonstrable of a perfect Being, 
and therefore nothing at all arbitrarious. 

Moreover, many of those partial conceptions contained in the 
entire idea of God are nowhere else to be found in the whole 
world, existing singly and apart; and therefore, if there be no 
God, they must needs be absolute nonentities; as immutability, 
necessary existence, infinity, and perfection, &c. So that the 
painter that makes this idea, must here feign colours themselves, 
or create new cogitation and conception out of nothing, upon the 
atheistic supposition. 

Lastly, if there be no God now existing, it is impossible that 
ever there should be any, and so the whole idea of God would 
be the idea of that which hath no possible entity neither; whereas 
those other fictitious ideas, made by the mind of men, though 
they be of such things as have no actual existence, yet have they 
all a possible entity, as was said before. 

But that we may conceal nothing of the Atheists’ strength, 
we must here acknowledge that some of them have yet pretended 
further, that besides this power of compounding things together, 
the human soul hath also another amphiating, or mcreasing and 

© See Alian, Variee Historis, lib. 10. cap. 10. p. 184, who says that the old painters 


used to depict animals so badly that they were obliged to write under their pictures, 
“‘ This is an ox,” “ That is a horse.” 
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improving pewer; by both which together, though there be no 
God existing, nor yet possible, the idea of him may be fictitiously 
made ; those partial ideas, which are nowhere else to be found, 
arising, as they say, from a peraBacic awd Trav av3purewr, “a 
transition and gradual procession from men, in way. of amplifica- 
tion, augmentation, and improvement.” Thus do we read in 
Sextus :* Td aidiov elyar rov Gedy, wat apOaprov, nat réretov ew 
evoaiovig, TapHATE kara THY awd Trav avOpurrwv perabaciv’ we 
yap tov Kowwdv avOpwrov avljoavrec ry pavracta, vénoww Exopev 
KixAwrog’ otrwe avOpwrov tvéaluova vohcavrec Kal praxaprov Kat 
cuuTenAnowpivoy tact roic ayadotc, elra ravra éwiretvavrec, rov 
vy auroic éxelvorg axpov tvonoauey Oedv' cal wadty wodvypdvidy 
riva dhavracwtvreg dvOpwwov of radarol, trnbEnoay Tov xpdévor 
tig arepov, elra évrevSev tig Evvoray aldiov wapayevdpevoi, Epacay 
‘kal aidioy elvat tov Oedv, “The ideas of the eternity, imcor- 
ruptibility, and perfect happiness of the Deity, were fictitiously 
made by way of transition from men: for as, by increasing a 
man of an ordinary stature in our imagination, we fictitiously 
make the phantasm of a Cyclops; so when aguas a happ 
man, that aboundeth with all good things, we amplify, ‘intend, 
and, as it were, swell the same im our minds higher and higher, 
we then arrive at length to the idea of a Being absolutely happy, 
that is, a God. So did the ancients, taking notice of a very 
longeve man, and increasing this length of age further and 
further infinitely, by that means frame the notion or idea of 
eternity, and attribute the same to God.” 

But to this we reply, first, that according to the principles of 
the Atheists themselves, there could not possibly be any such 
amplifying and feigning power of the soul, as whereby it could 

e more than is; because they suppose it to have ne aetive 
power at all, but all our conceptions to be nothing but mere 
passions from the objects without; according to that of Prota- 
er in Plato’s Theetetus:| Otre yap ra pH svra Suvardy 

o&acat, ovre GdAa, wap’ & Gv racyy, “It is neither possible for 
a man to conceive that which is not; nor any more or otherwise 


than he suffers.” Again, as Sextus! the philosopher also inti- 


“Adv, Math. p. 317. [Lib. 8. seu adv. Physic: lib. 1. sect. 2. sect. 46. p. 559. 560.} 
But Dr. Cudworth has not quoted this passage entire; but has omitted some worls 
without which it cannot be clearly understood. 

+ Page 167. Serr. 

1 Vide lib, 8. adv. Mathemat. sect. 2. sect. 47. p. 566. Since Dr. Cudworth goes 
on here to paraphrase the passage he refers to out of Sextus Empiricus, it will be only 
fair here to give Sextus’ own words, so that his opinion may be the more plainly 
apparent. Ot 82 rovadra Abyorrec, riOavitc piv wpotoravrar SdEnc" psa 62 tic 
roy &’ ddAnrtwv duzirrovet tredroy, b¢ ~crat axopwrarog’ tva yap wpwroy 
eidainova vojowpey avOpwroy, cai awd robrov card peradBaow roy Ocdy, 
dgpeitopueyr voijoat, ti woré toriy ebdaipovia, ho Kara peroyny voriras 6 ebdaipwr 
"AXNN’ ay ye evdaovia car’ abrodc daiwpovia ric cai Oeia dtotg, rai eddaipww 
ixadtiro 6 ed rov Caipova dtaxeipevoy Exywy Go8’ iva piv Adbwpev rjv wspi 
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mates, the Atheists are here plainly guilty of that fallacy or 
error in ratiocination, which is commonly called a circle, or &’ 
adAfAwy. For whereas they could not otherwise judge the 


&vOpwrov ebdaipovlay, rpérepoy Eye ddtiroper wdnow Ceot rai daipovoc iva bd 
roy Osby vonowpey, rpdrepoy Exew dpelropey Evvoiay eddaipovog dvOpwrov 
roivuy ixdrepoy wepipsvoy ri)y ic Sarépov vénov, averivonroy yiveras npiv, 
“ Those who say these things have indeed a probable opinion to defend, but gradually 
they fall into the way of proving one thing by another, a way which is most doubtful. 
For if first of all we are to imagine a happy man, and thence by transition form an 
idea of God, what is the felicity in the participation of which he is to be esteemed 
happy ? But felicity is according to them a certain superhuman and divine nature, 
and is called in Greek eddatpovia because it possesses a well disposed demon [or god}; 
wherefore in order to conceive of human felicity we must first have an idea of God and 
of ademon. But in order to form an idea of God we must first have a conception of 
a happy man. Each idea therefore reciprocally depending on the other, both become 
incomprehensible to us.” . 

I have already fully explained my opinion respecting that idea of supreme perfection 
which is supposed by Dr. Cudworth to be innate in the human mind; nor do I perceive 
any thing said here which should move me from that opinion. I. Why our author 
should deny the faculty of augmenting and amplifying, I do not at all perceive. A. 
faculty of this description certainly exists in our minds, nor is the admission of it 
injurious, but rather advantageous to the cause of God and of religion. For as soon as 
we perceive any thing to possess a particular perfection or power, we immediately, 
under the express guidance of nature iteelf, conclude that it is produced by some cause, 
and does not exist necessarily of itself. But when we think of this cause, we cannot 
refrain from attributing to it a greater degree of perfection than we perceive to exist 
in what is produced by it, or from amplifying and increasing the perfection found 
in the effect. From this cause we again ascend to another and different cause, the 
attributes of which we amplify, until we arrive by meditation at a cause of such a kind 
as can have nothing added to it. Every one who has only moderately attended to the 
operations of their own minds will perceive the correctness of these statements, 
II. But how the existence of this mental faculty of increase and amplification can in 
any way serve the cause of Atheists, I can indeed by no means discover. Suppose 
any one to reason thus: Mankind, from the contemplation of imperfect existences, 

‘gradually, through dint of reasoning, attain to the formation of the idea of a supremely 
perfect being: therefore there is no being of this supremely perfect description. How 
are we to class such a reasoner ? among the wise or the foolish ? For my own part I 
think he ought to be made perpetual mayor of Gotham. It would be as wise and 
rational to conclude that all the clocks of a city have been their own makers, because 
all who see such machines attribute greater ability and skill to the maker than to the 
machine itself. What kind of reasoning, pray, is this? Because all mankind feel 
certain that nothing can take place without a cause, and infer that the cause must be 
of a more exalted nature than its effect, therefore no cause whatever exists! How can 
the advocates of such an argument as this claim for a moment a place among the wise ? 
III. I am rather of opinion that the power our minds possess of exalting the perfec- 
tions and attributes that we encounter is no slight confirmation of religion. For it is 
plain from it that we have an idea of supreme and infinite perfection which no human 
being, with his utmost efforts, can possibly expel. For as when any one, after a view 
of many clocks, skilfully and ingeniously constructed, still desires a higher degree of 
elegance and finish, he has undoubtedly by some means or other in his mind an inward 
idea of a firstrate timepiece, so aleo when a person, after a contemplation of the best 
and most perfect existences in the universe, still amplifies and exalts the perfections he 
sees, he must necessarily be endued with the image and idea of a supremely perfect 
nature. IV. But yet it is not necessary that we should suppose, with our author and 
the Platoniste, that this idea of a supremely perfect Being is innate in all men, and 

‘brought with them at their birth into the world. As respects the cause of religion, it is 
perfectly indifferent whether it be supposed innate or adventitious. It is ‘sufficient to 
maintain the incontrovertible fact that mankind, as soon as they obtain the use of 
yeason, cannot refrain from adopting this opinion, that there is some supremely perfect 
Being, unless they be more influenced by their own prejudices than by the doctrines, 
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greatest perfection and happiness, which ever they had experi- 
ence of in men, to be imperfect, than by an anticipated idea of 
perfection and happiness, with which it was in their minds com- 
pared (by virtue of which idea also it comes to pass that they 
are able to amplify those lesser perfections of men further and 
further, and can take occasion, fom imperfect things, to think 
of that which is absolutely perfect); that is, whereas these 
Atheists themselves first make the idea of imperfection from 
perfection ; they, not attending to this, do again go about to 
make up the notion or idea of that which is absolutely perfect 
(by way of a aS from that which is imperfect. But 
that men have a notion of absolute perfection in them, by which, 
as the rule or measure, they (comparing other things therewith) 
judge them to be imperfect, and which is therefore in order of 
nature first, ma appear from hence, because all theologers, as 
well Pagan as Christian, gave this direction, for the conceiving 
of God, that it should principally be done per viam remotionis, 
“by way of remotion of all imperfection from him.” Thus 
Alcinous:* [pern piv abrov vdénoig 7 ward apalpecty, “ The first 
way of conceiving of God is by remotion or abstraction.” We 
add, in the last place, that finite things put together can never 
make up infinite, as may vd from that instance of human 
longevity proposed; for, if one should amplify that never so 
much, by adding of more and more past time or years to it, yet 
would he never thereby be able to arrive at eternity without 
beginning. God differs not from these imperfect created things 
in degrees only, but in the whole kind. And though infinite 
space may perhaps be here objected, as a thing taken for ted, 
which being nothing but extension or magnitude, must therefore 
eonsist, or be made up, of finite parts, as it was before declared, 
we have no certainty of any more than this, that the finite world 


and dictates of correct reason. But we have already touched upon this more fully 
above. V. Nor is the opinion of the Platonists more correct, that there is actually 
in all minds an innate idea of supreme perfection, proving it by the same argumenta- 
tion which Dr. Cudworth here uses in the investigation of the divine attributes by the 
method of exclusion. This “method of exclusion,” which is very generally followed 
by theologians, proves indeed that they are certain of the existence of a supremely 

rfect and eternal. Being, and that they themselves have some idea or notion of such a 

eing; but it can in no way be thence inferred that this idea is actually existent in the 
infant mind immediately after birth. Let it be supposed that an individual on behold- 
ing a book defaced by certain faults, should make use of this “method of exclusion ” 
to discover the idea of an absolutely perfect book, or to conclude that none of these 
faults existed in an immaculate volume, it would certainly be correct to say that that 
person had an idea of an immaculate and perfect book ; but you can never thence 
prove that he possessed the idea of a faultless volume from the very time he was firt 
born. I know not how it comes to pass that the Platonists usually confound these 
two widely different things, the having in the mind an idea of any thing, and the bring- 
ing with dne into the world an innate notion of it. On this subject our preceding 
observations may be referred to. . 

? Introduct. in Doctrin. Platon. cap. 10. p. 602, printed at the end of Dan. 
Heinsius’ edition of-Maximus Tyrius. 
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ss have been made bigger and bigger infinitely, or without 
end; which infinity or magnitude is but like that of number, 
potential; from whence it may be inferred as well of the one as 
the other, that it can never be actually infinite. Wherefore, 
were there no infinitely perfect being in nature, the idea thereof 
could never be made up by any amplifying power of the soul, or 
by the addition of finites.* Neither is that of any moment which 

assendus* so much objecteth here to the contrary, that though 
there were no God, or infinite Being, yet might the idea of him 
as well be feigned by the mind, as that of infinite worlds, or of 
infinite matter, was by some philogophers: for infinite worlds, 
and infinite matter, are but words ill put together, infinity being 
a real thing in nature (and no fiction of the mind), as well as the 
world or matter, but yet proper to the Deity only. But it is no 
wonder, if they, who denied a God, yet retaining this notion of 
infinity, should misapply the same, as they did also other pro- 
perties of the Deity, to matter. 

To conclude this ; our human soul cannot feign or create any 
new cogitation, or conception, that was not before, but only 
variously compound that which is; nor can it ever make a post- 
tive idea of an absolute nonentity, that is, such as hath neither 
actual nor possible existence; much less could our imperfect 
beings create the entity of so vast a thought, as that of an 
infinitely perfect Har out of nothing; this being indeed more 
than for God Almighty, or a perfect Being, to create a real 
world out of nothing; because there is no repugnancy at all in 
the latter, as there is in the former. We affirm therefore, that 
were there no God, the idea of an absolutely or infinitely perfect 
Being could never have been made or feigned, neither by politi- 
eians, nor by poets, nor philosophers, nor any other. hich. 
may be accounted another argument for a Deity.® 

But that religion is no figment of politicians, will further 

? Here may be consulted our previous copious observations on the nature of infinity: 
(note 8. p. 541). Dr. Cudworth here follows Des Cartes, who has followed precisely: 
the same line of argument in his Responsiones ad Gassendi Dubitationes, p. 324, vol., 
3. of Gassendi’s works. 

‘ In Disquisit. Metaphys. seu Dubitationibus et Instantiis ad Cartesii Metaphys.. 
Dubit 4. p. 336. tom. 3. opp. 

5 Many remarks might be made here in confirmation, illustration, and qualification. 
of our author’s reflections; but since this whole subject, of the nature and origin of 
conceptions and ideas has been already treated of by those who are far superior to 
myself in ability and learning, and even the wisest can scarcely escape unblemished 
and uninjured from this strife, | have thought it better to leave the reader to an. 
unbiassed decision on the whole question. I am almost ready to believe, that if all 
the discussions that have taken place among authors, respecting the idea of God being 
adventitious or innate, were accurately examined with a view rather to real meaning 
than to words and phrases, there would be found much lees difference than is at first 
apparent. But if this matter be discussed by those whose contests are like the battles 
of the pigmies and the cranes of old, destitute of order and method, it is no wonder 


that mutual misunderstandings take place, and that discord is increased and inflamed 
rather than extinguished. 
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unquestionably appear from that which now shall follow. As the 
religion of an oath is a necessary vinculum of civil society; so 
obligation in conscience, respecting the Deity as its original, and 
as the punisher of the violation thereof, is the very foundation of 
all civil sovereignty: for pacts and covenants (into which some 
would resolve all civil power) without this obligation in con- 
science, are nothing but mere words and breath; and the laws 
and commands of civil sovereigns do not make obligation, but 
presuppose it, as a thing in order of nature before them, and 
without which they would be invalid. Which is a truth so 
evident, that the writer De Cive could not dissemble it (though 
he did not rightly understand this natural obligation) but 
acknowledgeth it in these words:* Obligatio ad obedientiam 
civilem, eujus vi leges civiles validz sunt, omni lege civili prior 
est. Quod si quis princeps summus legem civilem in hanc 
formulam conciperet, non rebellabis, nihil efficeret. Nam nisi 
prius obligentur cives ad obediendum, hoc est, ad non rebellan- 
dum, omnis lex invyalida est: et si prius obligentur, est superflua, 
“ Fhe obligation to civil obedience, by the force of which all the 
civil laws become valid, is before those civil laws, And if any 
prince should make a law to this purpose, that no man should 
rebel against him, this would signify nothing, because unless 
they to whom it is made were before obliged to obey, or not to 
rebel, the law is invalid; and if they were, then 1s it super- 
fluous.”6 Now this previous obligation to civil obedience cannot 
be derived (as the forementioned writer De Cive, and of the 
Leviathan supposes) from men’s private utility only; because 
every man being judge of this for himself, it would then be law- 
ful for any subject to rebel against his sovereign prince, and to 
poses or stab him, whensoever he could reasonably persuade 

imself that it would tend to his own advantage, or that he 
should thereby procure the sovereignty. Were the obligation 
to civil obedience made only by men’s private utility, it would 
as easily be dissolved by the same. It remaineth therefore, that 
conscience, and religious obligation to duty, is the only. basis, 
and essential foundation, of a polity or commonwealth: without 
which there could be no right or authority of commanding in 
el sovereign, nor validity in any laws. ‘Wherefore religious 
obligation cannot be thought to be the fiction or imposture of 
civil sovereigns, unless civil sovereignty itself be accounted a 
fiction and imposture, or a thing which hath no foundation in 
nature, but is either wholly artificial or violent.’ 





* Imper. cap. 14. seet. 21. [Page 109.] 

® These last words are quoted by Dr. Cudworth a little differently from what they 
are to be‘read in Hobbes, whose expresaions are, “ All law is invalid; but an obligation 
which binds to what was already an obligation is superfluous.” 

7 Unless I am much mistaken, this argumentation is not of force against all whe 
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Moreover, had a religious regard to the Deity been a mere 
fiement or invention of politicians, to promote their own ends, 
and keep men in obedience and subjection under them, then 


suppose religion to be a figment of rulers, but only against some who hold this opinion. 
Our author’s reasoning, if I rightly understand it, is as follows:—Religion is not a 
crafty invention of the first founders of states and governments, for before governments 
could be established, there must have been in men’s minds a strong conviction that 
they were under an obligation to obey and be submissive to laws. But this strong 
conviction could arise only from religion. Therefore religion must have been prior to 
all governments, and if so, it cannot have been invented by rulers. I willingly grant 
that all real and permanent obligation arises from religion, nor, apart from religion, can 
any government continue safe and uninjured. Buf the argument deduced from these 
premises does not seem to me to be of sufficient force at once to overthrow all the 
reasoning of those who prate of the frauds and tricks of legislators, in discussing the 
origin of religion. An Atheist will grant, when opposed in this way, that religion is 
necessary for the firm establishment of governments, and that magistrates cannot 
depend upon the obedience of their citizens except in so far as their minds are imbued 
with a reverence for some Deity, the punisher of wickedness and crime. But 
he will add that this very thing induced statesmen to instil the principles of 
religion into the minds of ignorant men; that certain chief men plainly foresaw this 
previously to the foundation of governments, and therefore took care of religion before 
politica, and assumed the guise of fanatics before they put on the robes of kings and 
magistrates, That this was the case with Mohammed, who is well known to 
have laid the foundations of his empire after he had inculcated into the minds 
of his followers the opinion that he was a prophet sent from God, whose com- 
mands -it was wicked to resist. That a like part was played in England by Oliver 
Cromwell, who opened his way to power by fanaticism rather than by virtue or 
courage. That therefore there is nothing to prevent religion from preceding govern- 
ment, and yet at the same time being nothing but a deceitful invention of magistrates, 
and of those who were desirous of power. Perhaps Atheists will say that they do not 
mean that all religion proceeded from magistrates; that there existed in the minds of 
most people an amount of superstition which was produced by a fear of futurity and 
an ignorance of causation, previously to their coalescing in civil societies; and that this 
superstition was only nourished, amplified, and confirmed by certain Jaws, through the 
influence of rulers. But neither will they admit it to be necessary that religion must 
have preceded government in the ‘history of the human mind; but will assert that fear 
and ether natural causes first induced mankind to give up their personal liberty and 
submit themselves and their property to the will of a single individual; that these new 
societies did not at first require the aid of religion, but that the agreements entered 
into by the magistrates and the people, the sense of past inconveniences, the fear of 
punishment, and other methods, for a time restrained the people within the bounds of 
duty ; but that in the lapse of time, when ambitious persons, more studious of their 
own advantage than of the public weal, excited disturbances in the state, rulers then 
foresaw that a stronger tie was needed for curbing the minds of their citizens; on which 
account, perceiving the dispositions of the multitude to be prone to receive the belief 
of a certain unseen Deity, they made use of this propensity, and availed themselves of 
religion as a defence and protection against seditions and tumults. Nor will the 
deniers of a Deity be much affected by our author’s final observation, that those who 
reckon religion among the frauds and tricks of rulers, cannot have a better opinion of 
that government which is supported by religion. For some of this party will be fool- 
hardy enough to assent to the truth of this, and will include to a certain extent oppo- 
sition to civil institutions in their hostility against religion. All these considerations I 
admit to be the nonsense and vain fancies of senseless men, which will at once lose all 
their speciousness and value with any individual possessing the least discernment and 
furnished with Dr. Cudworth'’s other arguments; but still they greatly weaken the 
force of our author’s argumentation in this place. Therefore I think it better not to 
use it against atheists without great caution, more especially since there is more than 
sufficient force in other arguments to refute all their cavils, as here referred to. Long 
experience has taught me, that there is never greater need of prudence and wisdom 
than when disputing against those who employ their talents, to the utmost of their 
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would they doubtless have so framed and contrived it, as that it 
should have been every way flexible and compliant; namely, by 
persuading the world, that whatsoever was Somme by 
themselves, was agreeable to the divine will, and whatever was 
forbidden by their laws was ar eee to God Almighty, and 
would be punished by. him; ruling over the world no 
otherwise than by and in these civil sovereigns as his vice- 
gerenta, and as the only prophets and interpreters of his will to 
men. So that the civil law of every country, and the arbitrary 
will of sovereigns, should be acknowledged to be the only measure 
of just and unjust (there being nothing naturally such) the only 
rule of conscience and religion: for, from religion thus modelled, 
civil sovereigns might think to have an absolute power, or an 
infinite right of doing or omega | whatsoever they pleased, 
without exception, nothing being unlawful to them, and their 
subjects being always obliged, in conscience, without the least 
scruple, to obey. 

But this is but a mere larva of religion, and would be but a 
mocking of God Almighty; and indeed this is the only religion 
that can be called a political figment. Neither could the gene- 
rality of mankind be ever yet thus persuaded, that the arbitrary 
will of civil sovereigns was the only rule of justice and con- 
science; and that God Almighty could command nothing, nor 
reveal his will concerning religion to mankind otherwise than by 
these, as his prophets and interpreters. True religion and con- 
science are no such waxen things, servilely addicted to the 
arbitrary wills of men, but immorigerous, stiff, and inflexible ; 
they respecting the Deity only, his eternal or everlasting laws, 
and his revealed will; with which whensoever human laws 
clash (a thing not impossible), they conclude, that then God 
se to be obeyed, and not men. For which cause the profane 
politicians declare open war against this religion, as a thing 
utterly inconsistent with civil sovereignty; because it introduces 
a fear greater than the fear of the Leviathan, namely, that of 


power, in carrying on opposition against God and religion. For since most of them 
have fallen into this madness not so much through reasoning as through a love of lusts 
and pleasures, and cannot feel certain that there is no God, but only desire to ascertain 
this supposition for a truth, in order the more securely to indulge in sin, they therefore 
eagerly catch at the smallest slip of the advocates of religion, and absurdly judge of the 
merits of the whole question from one weak point of argumentation. For men believe 
nothing more readily than what they perceive to correspond with their own wishes and 
desires, Other observations would have to be made here if the doctrine of civil obedi- 
ence were now under discussion; but the present is plainly an entirely different ques- 
tion. Some remarks on this passage of Dr. Cudworth have been made by Le Clere, 
Bibliothéque Choisie, vol. 5. p. 101. who has shown, first, that religion and the fear of 
God is not opposed in the administration of civil government to the advantage of man- 
rite and secondly, that public and not private advantage is the chief end of civil 

vernment. . 

¢ This is aimed at Hobbes, who both in his Leviathan and in his Elementa de Cive, 
commends that kind of religion here called by Dr. Cudworth a larva of religion. 
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him who can inflict eternal punishments after death; as also 
because it clashes with that monstrous, infinite, and unlimited 
power of theirs, which is such a thing as is not attributed by 
genuine Theists to God Almighty himself; a power of making 
their mere arbitrary will the rule of justice, and not justice the 
rule of their will. Thus does a modern writer of politics con- 
demn it for seditious doctrine, tending to the dissolution of a 
commonwealth :* “ That subjects may make a judgment of good 
and evil, just and unjust, or have any other conscience besides 
the law of the land.” As also this:t “ That subjects may sin in 
obeying the commands of their sovereign.” He likewise adds :} 
‘* That it is impossible a commonwealth should stand, where an 
other than the sovereign hath a power of giving greater rewards 
than life, and of inflicting greater punishments than death. 
Now, eternal life is a greater reward than the life present, and 
eternal torment than the death of nature.” Wherefore, God 
Almighty being the dispenser of eternal rewards and punish- 
ments, this is all one as if he should have said, it is impossible a 
commonwealth should stand, where the belief of a God, who can 
unish with eternal torments after this life, is entertained 
hus does the same writer declare,§ that if the “ superstitious 
fear of spirits”'° (whereof God is the chief) and things dependin 
thereupon, were taken away, men would be much more fitt 
than ike are, for civil obedience:” and that they who assert the 
snamortality of souls, or their capability of receiving punishments 
after death, || “fright men from obeying the laws of their coun- 
try, with empty names,*as men fright birds from the corn, with 
an empty doublet, a hat, and a crooked stick.” And accordingly 
he concludes, that civil sovereigns do not only make justice, but 
religion also; and that no scripture or divine revelation can 
oblige, unless it be first made law, or stamped with their author- 
ity. Now, since that which can make religion and gods, must 
itself needs be greater than all gods, it follows, according to the 
tenor of this doctrine, that the civil sovereign is in reality the 
supreme Numen ; or else at least, that the Leviathan (the king 


* Leviathan, p. 168. ([Cap. 29. p. 152. ed. Batav.] 

+ De Civ. cap. 12. sect. 2. [Page 83.} - ‘t¢ Leviathan, cap. 38. p. 238. 

® This monstrous conclusion is correctly deduced from Hobbes’ doctrines. But that 
author himself draws a widely different consequence, which I will express in his own 
words: “It is therefore worthy the utmost attention of those who desire by civil 
obedience to avoid confusion and the calamities of civil war, to investigate what is 
meant in the scriptures by eternal life and eternal torments, and also to inquire into the 
crimes on account of which, and the persons on account of injuries to whom, 
torments are denounced, as well as into the deeds which ensure everlasting life.” 

§ Leviathan, page 8. 

10 The word “ spirits” does not occur in the Latin edition of Hobbes; but instead 
of it the word “spectres;” which gives a much less objectionable turn to the whole 
sentence, 

f Page 373. 
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over all the children of pride) is the highest Deity, next to 
senseless omnipotent matter; the one of these being the Atheists’ 
natural, the other their artificial Nevertheless we shall 
here observe by the way, that whilst these atheistic politicians 
thus endeavour to swell up the civil sovereign, and to bestow 
upon him an infinite right, by removing to that end out of his 
way natural justice, conscience, religion, and God himself, they 
do indeed thereby absolutely divest him of all right and author- 
ity, since the subject is now no longer obliged in conscience to 
obey him; and so instead of true right and authority, they leave 
him nothing but mere brutish force. .Wherefore, since theism 
and true religion are thus plainly disowned and disclaimed by 
these politicians, as altogether inconsistent with their designs, 
they cannot be supposed to have been the figments of civil sove- 
reigns, or the mere creatures of political art. And thus have 
we abundantly confuted those three atheistic pretences to solve 
the phenomenon of religion; from fear, and the ignorance of 
causes, and the fiction of politicians. 

But since, besides those ordinary phenomena before men- 
tioned, which are no way solvable by Atheists, there are certain 
other phenomena extraordinary, that either immediately prove a 
God and Providence, or elee that there is a rank of understand- 
ing beings, invisible, superior to men, from whence a Deity ma 
be afterwards inferred; namely, these three especially, appari- 
tions, miracles, and prophecies (where the Atheists obstinately 
denying matter of fact and history, will needs impute these 
things, either to juggling fraud and knavery, or else to men’s 
own fear and fancy, and their ignorance how to distinguish 
dreams, and other strong imaginations, ffom vision and sense; 
or lastly, to certain religious tales or legends, allowed by the 
ae authority of civil sovereigns, for political ends): we shall 

ere suggest something briefly, te vindicate the historic truth of 
those phenomena against Atheists. 

First, therefore, as for apparitions, though there be much of 
fabulosity in these relations, yet can it not reasonably be con- 
cluded, that there is nothing at all of truth in them; since 
something of this kind hath ean averred in all ages, and many 
times attested by persons of unquestionable prudence, and un- 
suspected veracity. And whereas the Atheists impute the ori- 
ginal of these things to men’s mistaking both their dreams, and 
their waking fancies, for real visions and sensations; they do 
hereby plainly contradict one miain fundamental principle of 
their own philosophy, that ‘sense is the only ground of certainty, 
and the criterion of all truth: for if sean and intelligent 


| These remarks are principally levelled at Hobbes, who, in his Leviathan, cap. 2. 
p. 6. 7. after affirming that it is very difficult to distinguish dreams and other phan- 
tasms from real appearances, plainly says, p. 8.‘ From this ignorance of the distinction 
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persons may be so frequently mistaken, in confounding their 
own dreams and fancies with sensations, how can there be any 
certainty of knowledge at all from sense? However, they here 
derogate so much both from sense, and from human testimonies, 
as that if the like were done in other cases, it would plainly 
overthrow all human life. 

Wherefore other Atheists, being apprehensive of this incon- 
venience, of denying so many sensible appearances, and testimo- 
nies, or relations of fact, have chose rather to acknowledge the 
reality of apparitions; nevertheless concluding them to be 


things caused and created by the power of imagination only: as 
if the strength of imagination were such, that it could not only 
create fancies, but also real sensible objects, and that at a dis- 
tance too from the imaginers, such as whereby the sense of 
others shall be for the time affected, though they quickly vanish 
away again.* From which prodigious paradox, we may take 


of dreams and other vivid hallucinations from actual sense and vision, principally 
originated the religion of the ancient Pagans, satyrs, fauns, nymphs, and other ima- 
.ginary beings, and the modern opinion entertained by ignorant people of ghosts and 
spectres.” But a little afterwards he seems not absolutely to deny all-such appear- 
ances whatever. “ There is however no doubt,” says he, “but that supernatural 
appearances can be produced by the Deity ; but that he has done this so often is not 
an article of Christian faith.” 

2 Henry More, a friend of Dr. Cudworth, quotes this eame opinion with just severity 
in his ‘‘ Antidote against Atheism,” lib. 3. cap. 16. p. 187; but no one has, like Dr. 
Cudworth, mentioned the author of so marvellous, portentous, and unheard of a senti- 
ment, Thomas Wise, who has made an abridgment of Dr. Cudworth’s work, in cap. 
6. p. 460. confounds this opinion with that of Democritus explained by our author a 
little further on. Le Clerc, who is well known to have made pretty copious extracts 
from this book, has entirely omitted it, Bibliothéque Choisie, vol. 5. p. 107. as if it 
were incredible that any one should have entertained so absurd an opinion. It is indeed 
difficult to believe that any one possessing the least spark of reason should have been 
so mad as to dream that real and sensible existences could be produced by our own 
cogitations. I could therefore wish that the writers had been named who have chosen 
to philosophize in so abeurd and silly a manner. I wonder, however, that Atheists 
have taken so much pains to explain the erigin of visions and spectres, that in order to 
defend themselves they have not feared to descend to the lowest depths of folly. For 
if they be willing to tread in the steps of their chosen masters, Epicurus, Metrodorus, 
and Democritus, they may easily by a much shorter way and method free themselves 
from these embarrassments, For these, as is related by Lucian in bis Pseudomantis, 
p. 758 of the lst vol. of his works, had an “adamantine” mind against things of this 
description, which they felt themselves unable to explain; and when they could no 
longer find an answer they nevertheless boldly averred that every thing alleged by 
their opponents was false: Td 02 ody way Peidbe dors cai yevioSas ddivaroy, 

3 Wise might be it was false and impossible.” An audacity certainly worthy 
of this set Of persons, who care neither for God nor man, and which, if it had been 
imitated by those who in modern times represent their philosophy or rather their 
impiety, would free them from many troubles, and from the necessity of refuting the 
arguments of Theists. In reference to, the general question, I think the argument 
against atheism drawn from visions and spectres cannot be made use of by any wise 
man without great caution and ci ion. For, not to mention the great diffi- 
culty there is in freeing narrations of this description from all controversy, and that 
those who are obstinately incredulous will never want exceptions against the authority 
and veracity of witnesses, some of the doctrines of atheism are of that description that 
from them some kind of .explandtion can be given of visions and spectres. The Epi- 
cureans, for instance, who maintain that the human race is made up of chance atoms, 
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notice of the fanaticism of some Atheists, and that there is no- 
thing so monstrously absurd, which men infected with atheistic 
incredulity will not rather entertain into their belief, than admit 

_of any thing that shall the least hazard or endanger the existence 
of a God. For, if there be once any invisible ghosts or spirits 
acknowledged as things permanent, it will not be easy for any 
to give a reason why there might not be one supreme ghost also, 
presiding over them all and the whole world. 

In the last place therefore we shall observe, that Democritus 
was yet further convinced by these relations of apparitions, 80 28 
to grant that there was a certain kind of permanent beings, and 
independent upon imagination, superior to men, which could 
appear in different forms, and again disappear at pleasure, called 
by him idols or images; he. supposing them to be of the same 
nature with those exuvious effluxes that stream continually from 
the surface of bodies; only he would not allow them to have 
any thing immortal at all in them, but their concretions to be at 
length ail dissolvable, and their personalities then to vanish into 
nothing. Thus Sextus the philosopher: Anydéxprroc eidwAa 
riva gnolyv ixreAdZeav roic avOpwmrocg, cal robrwy ta piv eivat 
ayaSorod, ra 82 Kaxoroa’ EvOey xal edyerat evAdyaw tuyxetv 
cboAwy" elvac 82 ravra peyddAa re cat UrequeylOn, kal dSicg@Bapra 
piv, oux GdOapra St rpoonpalvey re ra plAAOvTa Toig avOpumotc, 
Yewpobueva cal dwvac agiévra, “ Democritus affirmeth, that there 
are certain idols or spectres, that do often approach to men, some 
of which are beneficent, and some maleficent. Upon which ac- 
count he wisheth, that it might be his good hap to meet with 
fortunate idols, And he addeth, that these are a vast bigness, 
and very longeve, but not incorruptible; and that they some- 
times do foresignify unto men future events, both visibly appear- 
ing to them, and sending forth audible voices.” Now, though 
Democritus were much blamed for this concession of his by his 
fellow Atheists, as giving thereby too great an advantage to 


might safely allow that the lighter and subtler atoms sometimes so cohere as to present 
before the human eye a form such as of men, animals, and other things, and again 
suddenly vanish and disappear. If, from the fortuitous ‘concourse of atoma in past 
times bodies were produced such as those of men and animals, why should not bodies 
of the same shape, but of greater tenuity, and lees stable and lasting, be produced at 
the present time from the same blind coalition? See the observations of Bayle on 
this subject, in his Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, vol. 2. art. Lucretius, note F. 
p. 1804. 1805. some of whose remarks, however, have lees real solidity than at first 
view they seem to possess. He has also endeavoured to prove that neither Hobbes 
nor Spinoza could: give any probable reason for denying the existence of visions, 
ghosts, and spectres. See vol. 2. art.. Hobbes, note N. p. 1481. and vol. 5. art. Spi- 
noza, note Q, p. 2642. I do not make these remarks in order to concede anything to 
those who entirely ridicule and reject all visions and spectres. They appear to me 
like children, who cannot understand that air is a substance, because they cannot see 
it. My design is merely to recommend prudence to those who take upon themselves 
to dispute against atheism. ; 
* Adv. Math. p. 311. ([Lib. 8. adv. Physic. sect. 19. p. 552.) 
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Theists; yet, in his own opinion, did he sufficiently secure him- 
self against the danger of a God from hence, by supposing all 
these idols of his to be corruptible, they being indeed nothing 
but certain finer concretions oF atoms, a Lind of aérial and ethe- 
real animals, that were all body, and without any immortal soul, 
as he su men also to be: so that a God could be no more 
proved from them, than from the existence of men. For thus he 
adds in Sextus: “O@ev rodrwv airév gavraclay Aabdvreg of 
waAdaol vrevéncay elvat Oedv, pndevde GAAov wapa ravra Syroc 
Geov, tov aPOaprov gdiéaw ExXovroc, ‘Men, in ancient times, 
having a sense of these apparitions or idols fell from thence into 
the opinion of a God, although there be, besides these idols, no 
other God that hath an incorruptible nature. However, though 
Democritus continued thus grossly atheistical, yet was he further 
convinced than our modern Atheists will be, that the stories of 
apparitions were not all fabulous, and that there are not only 
_ terrestrial, but also aérial and ethereal animals; nor this earth of 

ours alone peopled and inhabited, whilst all those other vast 
regions above Ke desert, solitary and waste. Where it may be 


3 I think it worth while to make a few remarks on this opinion of Democritus, 
especially since I perceive that some worthy and eminent writers, both ancient and 
modern, have fallen into a mistake respecting it. If no other result should follow from 
what I am about to say, it will at least prove that the doctrines of the ancient philo- 
sophers, and especially of Democritus, are not so well understood by us at the present 
time that we can dispute about them without fear of mistake; and perhaps it may 
also be hence apparent, that verbal ambiguities have prevented many from correctly 
explaining the doctrines of the ancients. 

I. Our first object will be to give the whole opinion of Democritus, which is not 
recorded by Sextus with entire perspicuity. From the passage of Sextus, as given by 
Dr. Cudworth, it appears that Democritus thought, 1. That there were certain beings 
composed of very thin and subtle atoms, who appeared to mankind only at certain 
times, and principally in the dark. There can be no doubt that he supposed that the 
very nature of these beings prevented their being seen at all times by mankind, but 
that a certain condition of their bodies and certain affections of our eyes were required 
in order to their being perceived by us. No doubt much was taught by Democritus 
concerning these things, of which, since his writings are lost, we are at present ignorant. 
2. He supposed that these beings were of large size, greatly exceeding the human 
stature. 3. That it was much more difficult to dissipate and destroy them than it was 
the bodies of men; but that after a long time they perished and were dissolved. 4. 
That they uttered certain sounds and voices, doubtless resembling the human voice and 
language, For Democritus adds that these spectres informed men of future events ; 
but this they could do in no other way than by a faculty of expressing their thoughts in 
the words used by those among whom they dwell or to whom they appear. hence 
it would seem that Democritus allowed to them a knowledge of human languages, and 
the use of speech as ordinarily current in the world. 5. He takes for granted that they 
foresee future events, and sometimes predict and prognosticate them to mankind before 
they happen. 6. That they were of two kinds, some beneficent and others malevolent, 
and that the latter possessed the power of injuring mankind. On this account the 
philosopher wished that benign apparitions might appear to him. To these particulars 
may here be added what is specified in otber places respecting these spectral beings of 
Democritus. Sextus himself, lib. 8. Adv. Mathemat. sect, 42. p. 559. gives two other 
characteristics of these beings, viz. 7. That Democritus imagined them to exist and dwell 
in the circumambient air ; and, 8. That they possessed the figure and form of human 
beings. Ta 0 tigwra elva iv rg rephyorrs vxeppuiy cai avOpwwrosdsic Exovra 
popedc, cai cafédov rotatra, dxoia Bobderas airy dvawddrray Anpdxpiroc, 
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observed again, that divers of the ancient fathers, though they 
agreed not so far with Democritus, as to make the angelical 
beings to be altogether corporeal, yet did they likewise suppose 


wavredec iors dvowapdéerroy, “ That there are in the surrounding air huge appari- 
tions possessing the human form, in short such as Democritus chose to imagine to him- 
self, is very difficult to believe.” Most of these particulars are confirmed by Cicero, 
although, as will be presently apparent, he is not entirely to 'be trusted when speak- 
ing of Democritus’ opinion. He adds, however, 9. that “ Democritus thought that 
some of these beings were of such a size that they could externally comprehend the 
whole world.’”” How this is to be understood I confess I do not know. Perhaps 
Cicero, as often happens, did not understand the opinion of Democritus. However this 
may be, it appears to me obviously ridiculous, and quite inconsistent with the character 
of so acute a man as Democritus is represented to be, to suppose that there are beings 
larger and taller than the whole world. Compare St. Augustine’s observations 
against this opinion, Epist. 118, ad. Dioscor. sect. 29. p. 258. vol. 2. of his works. In 
the mean time I will transcribe the whole passage of Cicero, De Natura Deorum, lib. 1. 
cap. 43. p. 2948. vol. 9. of his works: “ Democritus supposes that there are in the 
universe forms endowed with divinity; he both calls the principles and minds which 
are in the universe gods, and also animated forms, which are either beneficial or injurious 
to us, as well as certain shapes so large as externally to comprehend the whole world.” 
To which he adds, in my opinion very justly : “ All which things are more worthy of 
Democritus’ country than of himself.” I am aware that Bayle, in his Dictionary, 
vol. 2, art. Democritus, note P. p. 984. has objected to this censure of Cicero's, and has 
contended, on the other hand, that these opinions are rather the marks and proofs of a 
great and excellent genius. But at the same time I am not ignorant that this author, 
out of a love for disputation, often calls things great and excellent which wiser men 
rightly reckon among the refuse of genius. Yet Democritus would still more justly 
have deserved the censure if he had indulged as many opinions respecting the nature 
of God as Cicero here recounts, and had been as slippery and inconstant, as he is 
by him reported to have been in explaining the natures of the gods. But it will be 
obvious on a comparison of the passages here quoted from Sextus Empiricus with the 
remarks of Cicero (to say nothing of other ancient authorities), that one and the same 
opinion of Democritus is by him divided and torn into several tenets. For these “forms 
endowed with divinity,” “ principles and minds,” “animated” and “huge forms” of 
which Cicero speaks as if they were different kinds of beings, are only one description of 
beings after all, namely what are called by Democritus eiéwaAq, or “apparitions.” Perhaps 
here as in other cases, Cicero has designedly perverted the opinion of this philosopher, 
in order the more eloquently and with better effect to confute and ridicule him ; or 
perhaps he fell into this error through negligence, or trusted more than was proper to 
his memory. Another passage of his is extant, De Natura Deorum, lib. 1. cap. 12. 
p. 2896, in which he speaks with no greater accuracy respecting this tenet of Demo- 
critus, and moreover falls into another error, which we shall presently point out. This 
is well worthy of being observed by those who receive as oracular the account given by 
Cicero of the doctrines of the ancient philosophers. Leibnits gives an example in the 
case of Aristotle, Epistles, vol. 11. p. 116. 

II. The stepa by which Democritus was brought to this opinion are not difficult to 
discover. It appeared to him bold and rash to repudiate and reject all the relations 
which have been given with so universal a consent of all nations respecting visions and 
spectres ; nor could he easily persuade himself that the opinion he perceived existing 
among all mankind originated out of nothing. He therefore thought it devolved upon 
him to find out a tenet that might so explain both these facts as at the same time to 
’ afford no support or confirmation to religion, and to do no injury to the fundamental 
principles of his own philosophy. But bow this opinion agreed with the fundamental 
principles of his doctrine is not easy to understand, since only a few fragments of his 
works remain to us. The ancients all agree that the primary principles of his physical 
philosophy consisted of a vacuum and atoms destitute of all qualities ; and that the 
doctrine of Epicurus subsequently was almost exactly the same. I am not unaware 
that Augustine and some others suppose that he allowed his atoms to possess some 
qualities. But I can hardly persuade myself that this is correct, and I prefer to trust 
to so many ancient authorities who had.read the volumes of Democritus, rather than to 
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them to have their certain subtle ethereal or aérial bodies. In 
which respect St. Austin in his 115th epistle,* calleth angels, 
zethereos, and devils, aéreos animantes. Thus Psellus, in his 


Augustine, whom I shall presently have occasion to show was not over accurate in the 
explanation of Democritus’ philosophy, and blindly followed Cicero. The question 
therefore is, how the reception of the abovementioned tenets and opinions can be ren- 
dered consistent with a fundamental belief of the origination of all things from the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms. I will therefore try whether in any way it can be shown 
that, without injury to his atomic theory, Democritus might defend this tenet. And if 
in this I should err, it will not be easy to convict me of the error, since the numerous 
eee of Democritus’ genius which once existed have perished by the lapse of 
me. 

In the first place, then, it is nothing extraordinary or incredible that any who cir- 
cumscribes all nature within the empire of atoms should at the same time maintain 
that there are certain atomic concretions more subtle than those which are called men 
and animals, and that these aggregations might bear the human form and figure. For 
what reason is there to deny that there are atoms much lighter and subtler than those 
pf which we ourselves are composed ? And if the heavier and grosser have so coalesced 
as to fourm men and animals, why should not the more ethereal have had the same good 
fortune? Nor is it inconsistent with the atomic hypothesis to endow these more subtle 
and ethereal concretions with life, reason, and language. For if the heavier and grosser 
atoms chanced to fall together so fortunately as to produce reason, mind, will, sense, 
and speech in men and in animals, I see no reason why the same may not be supposed 
true of the lighter and subtler ones. I will go further, and assert that it is not incon- 
sistent with the philosophy of Democritus to attribute divination and a foreknowledge 
of future events to his ghosts and apparitions. For without doubt the lighter and 


subtler atoms might generate senses much more accurate and acute than our own ; and 


if this be the case, these beings might of course see much that was hidden from every 
human eye, nor is there any reason why they should not inspect the very vessels of our 
bodies, and perceive the interior motions of the blood and animal fluids, It would not 
therefore be wonderful if these beings could predict events that were to take place long 
after. Suppose that any being had so acute a vision as to be able to perceive the 
interior state of the body of Alexander the Great, and the internal motions of his blood, 
then certainly, according to the philosophy of Democritus, it could understand his 
thoughts respecting the Persian war from the motions of the atoms. It might therefore 
prophetically predict, if it chose, that Alexander waquld attack Darius; and in the same 
way it could at its pleasure signify an impending doom to culprits and malefactors, loss 
of royal favour to courtiers, disease and death to individuals. For the internal motions 


4 Epist. 9. ad Nebridium,.p. 9. tom. 2. opp. edit. Benedict. Augustine’s words are 
to the following effect : “ Whence it may be conjectured that our thoughts, though not 


- gpparent to ourselves on our own bodies, may yet be visible to aerial or ethereal 


beings, whose senses are more acute, and in comparison with which our own are 
scarcely to be esteemed senses.” In these words Dr. Cudworth supposes the “ aerial 
beings ” to mean good angels, but the “ ethereal,” demons or bad angels; and that these 
names were thus assigned to each by Augustine because they had bodies composed of 
air and of ether. But I think this interpretation seems more ingenious than correct, 
and should rather suppoee (1) that the “ aerial and ethereal beings” signify only one 
kind of creatures, namely mali t genii or demons; and (2) that these werd s0 called 
by Augustine not from the material of their bodies, but from their habitation and 
dwelling-place. For almost all the ancient fathers, on the authority of St. Paul, held 
that demons lived in the air. This interpretation of the passage is corroborated by 
another of the same author, analogous in every respect to this, adv. Academicos, cap. 
7. sect. 20. p. 194 of the first vol. of his works: “ And therefore, since such things 
occur to our memories, it is no wonder that they can be perceived by certain abominable 
creatures of the air, who are called demons, by whom I grant we may be surpassed in 
acuteness and subtlety, but not in reason.” I shall perhaps have occasion presently to 
make some remarks respecting the bodies which were supposed by the ancients to be 
possessed by spirits, both good and bad. 
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of bodies being known, it could easily know and foresee the effects of those motions. 
In like manner such beings as these, on perceiving the agitations of the air and the 
various concursions of atoms in it, could easily, if they so pleased, foretell tempests, 
lightning, thunder, and storms, to sailors or to husbandmen. To this it may be added 
that the other senses of these genii, hearing, touch, smell, and taste, must necessarily 
be'more perfect and excellent than our own, and it will therefore be leas a matter of 
astonishment if we find Democritus attributing to them a power of divination. Nor 
will it be more difficult to explain, upon the atomic hypothesis, how it is that these 
beings should be more longeval than others, though they could not pretend to immor- 
tality. For the more ethereal and subtle atoms are, the more closely do they cohere, 
so that a long time is requisit® before such beings es these can be dissolved and disei- 
pated. Perhaps Democritus also gave some reasons, drawn from the shape of the 
atoms, and of which we are at present ignorant, why his apparitions lived much longer 
than men or animals. Nor is it again difficult to reconcile the different beneficent and 
malevolent dispositions assigifed to these apparitions and spectres with the philosophy 
of Democritus. For if individual atoms, of which, according to the theory of this 
philosopher, all mankind are exclusively composed, could go so far as to form men of 
wonderful diversities of genius, manners, nature, and propensities, some good and others 
bad, why should not the lighter and more subtle atoms be supposed to follow a similar 
course P It will not, I presume, be inquired why Democritus assigned the air to these 
beings for a habitation. The very necessity of the case required it. It only remains 
therefore to speak of the lofty stature and gigantic size of the apparitions; and in this 
there is nothing repugnant to the doctrine of Democritus. For there is no reason why 
atoms that can produce a pygmy should not also generate a giant if accident and for- 
tune should so order it, But it would be difficult to prove out of his philosophy that 
he supposed all these spectres to be large and gigantic, and not some to be of a taller 
and some of a more diminutive stature. I therefore suspect that Democritus, who does 
not appear to have entirely rejected the popular opinions, here followed the ordinary 
belief; for it was an ancient opinion, both among the Greeks and Romans, that gods, 
genii, and heroes usually appeared of a much taller and larger stature than mankind. 
IIT. But until lately this tenet of Democritus has neither been correctly understood 
nor accurately distinguished from his other doctrines, Before I explain this, I will in 
the first instance point out the first cause and origin of the error. In the philosophy of 
Democritus there are two kinds of apparitions, or more properly speaking he called 
two very different things by the common name of eidwAa. In the first place, he called 
by this term those beings or spectres of which we have already treated ; and secondly, 
he used the same designation for the spectra which he supposed to be given off from 
all things and to reach our eyes. Diogenes Laértius, lib. 9. segm. 44. p. 573. says: 
‘Opgy O hac car’ eidwrXwy inwrewoec, ‘ That Democritus taught that we see by 
means of spectra falling upon us.” Cicero, Epist. ad Atticum, lib, 2. ep. 4. p. 1012. 
vol. 7. of his works, observes; “For if we see rar’ eldwrwy iprrwcer, the eldwha will 
be in great straits.” In which passage he evidently alludes to this tenet of Democritus. 
Another passage of his is still more to the purpose. Epist. ad. Familiar. lib. 15. ep. 16. 
p. 864. vol. 6. of his works, he says that the opinion of Epicurus was the same as that 
of Democritus, and observes that these «(dwAa were in Latin called spectra, ‘“ For let 
it not escape you that Catius Insuber, the Epicurean, who died lately, calls by the name 
of spectra what Gargettius, even before Democritus, had called eidwia.” For Demo- 
critus, in explaining the nature of vision, affirmed that from the surface of bodies were 
always flowing off images of the bodies themselves, and that these reached our eyes, 
and produced. the sense of vision. See Cicero, De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 38. p. 2940. 
The same opinion was afterwards entertained by Epicurus, whose meaning has been 
_explained, among others, by Lucretius, De Natur& Rerum, lib. 4. line 238. &c. p. 40. &e, 
These imdges or representations, called exuvia by others, continually flowing off from the 
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rev ceuvwy tartowy’ cat BactXsog 62 6 Seioc, ov Salyoot pdvoy, 
avAd Kat roi¢ axpavrae ayyéXotg éveivat cmpara dearelverat, old 
twa mvebuara AenTa Kal aepwen Kal axpavra, kai éEHe, “ But you 


surfaces of bodies to our eyes, he also called ci8wAa. There are therefore these two kind of 
spectra, which will be seen at once to be entirely distinct, and to have nothing in common, 
But unless I am much mistaken, both ancients and moderns who have expounded. 
Democritus’ doctrines, misled by the identity of the name, have confounded these two 
different sorts together, and what Democritus said of one they have inadvertently 
understood of the other. This error was committed in particular by Cicero himself, 
who, as I have already observed, did not explain with sufficient accuracy the tenets of 
Democritus respecting the gods. ‘“ What of Democritus,” says he, “ who reckons both 
images and their circuits, and also the being that gives off these images, among the 
number of the gods?” De Naturi Deorum, lib. 1. cap. 12. p. 2896. The “images ” 
spoken of in this passage by Cicero are the ef{dwXa, which were called by the Roman 
Epicureans eruvie and simulacra, This is evident not only from the circumstance 
that he speaks of a certain being or body which gives off these images, which will not 
at all agree with the other kind of Democritus’ efdwAa, but also because he attributes 
“circuits” to them. For these “ circuits” are no doubt the very same as Democritus 
in Greek called luawrwcec. But it is altogether incorrect to say that Democritus 
reckoned those eruvia of bodies which he supposed to meet our eyes, among the 
number of the gods; which if he had done, not even among his own stupid citizens of 
Abdera could he have retained the least standing. For what could be more egre- 
giously foolish than to say that the spectra given off from the body of a horse or an ass 
were gods? But the first kind of efwAa, of which we have more copiously treated 
above, were considered by Democritus to be the same as what men called “ gods.” 
Whence it is evident that Cicero incautiously and irrationally transferred what had 
been said by this philosopher of one sort of spectra to the other. Augustine has fallen 
into this mistake even more grossly than Cicero; and (as his words here quoted will 
show) followed Cicero as his chief guide in explaining the philosophy of Democritus. 
For, in his 118th Epistle to Dioscorus, sect. 27. p. 257. vol. 2 of his works, he says: 
“For how much better would it have been that I should not have even heard the 
name of Democritus, than that I should reflect with sorrow on one who was strangely 
esteemed a great man in his own day, who thought that the images given off from solid 
bodies were gods, but that the solids themselves were not so; and that the former by 
circulating to and fro with their own peculiar motion, and gliding into the minds of 
men, cause the belief of there being a divine power; while at the same time the body 
‘from which the image proceeds, as it is more solid, so it is more warthy of being 
esteemed excellent.” Augustine’s method of exposing the madness and folly of 
Democritus would have been weighty and important, if indeed he had been correct in 
his ideas of the philosopher’s opinions. For even schoolboys can understand that a 
man must be crazy to deny that an ass is a god, and then to allow that the shadow of 
an ass is worthy the title of adeity. For why should not the ass itself with much 
greater propricty be held a god, if the image or spectrum flowing from its body, and 
striking on our eyes, ought to be considered divine? But I am certain that nothing of 
this kind ever entered the imagination of Democritus. He did not suppose the images 
flowing from solid bodies to be gods, but spectra, or beings of quite a different kind, 
more dignified and excellent, longer-lived, and endowed, among other properties, with 
the faculty of divination. Previously to Augustine Irenaeus seems to confound together 
these two different kinds of the spectra of Democritus; at least he very confusedly 
explains this tenet of the philosopher, Adv. Hereses, cap. 14. p. 133. ed. Masset. 
“ Democritus,” says he, ‘‘ first says that many and various figures, expressed from the 
universe, have descended into this world.” Irengus is here controverting the Valen- 
tinians, who drivelled about some undefined resemblances of celestial things, and~ 
maintains that they derived this opinion from Democritus and Plato. Which kind of 
Democritus’ spectra he had in mind when he wrote this passage is not immediately 
apparent from his words; but whichever way we take it, theré will still be a difficulty 
in accommodating the expressions to either, which is a proof that the good father was 
_ not sufficiently acquainted with Democritus’ philosophy, and confounded together in 
his thoughts things entirely distinct. If it be supposed that the “ figures ” here spoken 
of are the eidwAa which Democritus supposed to inhabit the air, and sometimes to 
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are to know, that demons or devils are not altogether incor- 
ea but that they are joined to bodies, and so converse with 

ies; which may be learned also from the fathers, the divine 
Basil contending that there are bodies, not only in devils, but 
also in the pure angels themselves, as certain subtle, airy, defe- 
cate spirits.” Where afterwards he shows how the otugvic 
ayyéXore adpa, that “body which is connate with angels,” differs 
from that which devils are united to, in respect of the radiant 
splendour of the one, and the dark fuliginous obscurity of the 
other. Moreover, that devils are not without bodies, he endea- 
vours further to confirm from the words of our Saviour, that 


predict future events to mankind, it is certainly a mistake to associate these with the 
“ species,” or “ ideas” of Plato; since there is a wide difference between these cidwAa 
and Plato’s “ideas.” But if the exruvia fiowing from corporeal surfaces to our eyes be 
intended, I know not how it can be eaid that these “ figures, expressed from the 
universe, have deacended into the world;” an expression which can in no sense be 
understood of those representations by whose iuwrwczc, or “ circuits,” Democritus 
supposed the sense of vision was occasioned. If such errors as these were made by 
the ancients, who lived nearer to the philoeopher’s own times, and while his works 
were still extant, it is no wonder that the moderns have erred in the same way. The 
learned Fabricius, in p. 553 of his notes on the passage of Sextus Empiricus quoted by 
Dr. Cudworth, influenced, 2s would appear, by the authority of Cicero, compares the 
sidwra of Democritus with the forms supposed by Epicurus to flow to us from the 
gods. With all deference to this great man, who I am well aware was thoroughly 
versed in ancient philosophy, I think this is hardly correct. There are, I admit, in the 
philosophy of Epicurus such forms as are found in the doctrine of Democritus ; and 
this I have already observed: but those {3wAa of Democritus mentioned by Sextus 
are widely different from the forms supposed by Epicurus to reach us from the gods and 
other objects. A still ter error has been committed by Bayle, Dictionnaire His- 
torique et Critique, vol. 2. art. Democritus, note P. p. 984; where he explains the 
opinion of Democritus respecting the gods as if he not only supposed the representa- 
tions, but even the notions of things, which we have in our minds, to be gods, “He 
allowed,” he there saya, ‘the name of god to the images and ideas of objects, and to 
the act of understanding by which we become acquainted with them.” In which there 
are two errors: first that Democritus supposed the images of things to be gods, and, 
secondly, that he thought the same honour due to the notions of our minds. Both 
these suppositions are evidently wide of the philosopher's meaning. But Bayle goes 
still further than this, and proceeds to observe that the opinion of Malebranche, who 
taught that all things were seen in the Deity, was identical with the doctrine of 
Democritus, and only a further development of it. ‘1 know not,” says he, “ whether 
any one has observed, that the opinion of one of the subtlest geniuses of the age, viz. 
that we see all things in the Infinite Being, in God, is only a development and revival 
of Democritus’ doctrine.” But this is mere dreaming. For, as will be evident from 
what has already been observed, there is greater affinity between the wolf and the lamb 
than between Democritus and Malebranche. But, not content with this, Bayle per- 
tinaciously contends that the opinion which he supposed Democritus entertained could 
not have proceeded but from a moat perspicacious and finished genius. “I venture to 
say,” he writes, “ that this error will never be the product of a small mind, and only 
great geniuses are capable of producing it.” And the comparison he makes is thought a 
good one. by D’Argens, Nouvelle Bibliothéque, vol. 7. p. 191. Yet though I bow to 
the superior sagacity and acuteness of Bayle, I will freely confess that if any one should 
bid me believe that the shadows and forms of a horse, a cock, or an ass, and even the 
notions of my own mind, were gods, I should imitate the example of the Abderites, 
who sent their citizen Democritus to be cured and purged of his madness by Hippo- 
crates. The greatest blunder of all has been made by Feuardentius, who in his notes 
on Ireneus, p. 141. ed. Grab. confounds the images of Democritus mentioned by 
Irenzeus, with his indivisible corpuscules or atoms. But it would be tedious any longer 
to battle with the spectra of Democritus, ; 
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they shall be punished with fire; which (saith he) were a thing 
impossible, were they all of them incorporeal. And some sai 
rom 


haps will attempt to prove the same concerning angels too, 
those other words of ae Saviour, where, speaking of the resur- 
rection state, he affirmeth that they who shall be accounted 
worthy thereof, shall neither marry, nor be given in marriage, 
but be loayysAo,> “equal to the angels:” which comparative 
expression of men, as to their bodies with angels, would be 
thought not so proper were the angels absolutely devoid of all 
body.® But of this we determine not. 

To this phenomena of apparitions might be added those two 
others of magicians or wizards, demoniacs or Energumeni; 
both of these proving also the real existence of spirits, and that 
they are not’ mere fancies, and imaginary inhabitants of men’s 
brains only, but real inhabitants of the world. As also, that 
among those spirits there are some foul, unclean, and wicked 
ones (though not made such by God, but by their own apostacy), 
which is some confirmation of the truth of Christianity, the 
scriptures insisting so much upon these evil demons or devils, 
and declaring it to be one design of our Saviour Christ’s coming 
into the world, to oppose these confederate powers of the king- 
dom of darkness, and to rescue mankind from the thraldom and 
bondage therefore. As for wizards and magicians, persons who 
associate and confederate themselves in a peculiar manner with 


§ Luke xx. 34. 36. 

® Dt. Cudworth here did not hazard a mere conjecture. For since his day John 
Christian Loerse, a learned divine of Duisburg, who thought fit lately to revive the 
ancient opinion respecting the bodies of genii, and defended it with a great deal of 
ability, placed one chief foundation of bis argument on this comparison instituted by 
our Saviour between spiritual beings and mankind after the resurrection. See his 
« Dissertation on the Bodies of Angels,” Duisburg, 1719. 4to. sect. 16. p. 33. &c. 
But I do not think this comparison of sufficient weight to prove all that some 
authors think it capable of proving. The laws of sound intrepretation forbid that any 
comparison should be pushed beyond the limits which the author intended to 
assign to it, or beyond its “ common third,” as it is often termed. Before we attempt 
therefore to prove any thing from this expression of our Saviour’s, we ought to 
endeavour to find out the precise point he had chiefly in view when he compared 
celestial intelligences with risen men. But this he has plainly expressed in Luke xx. 
36, while in the other passages, Matt. xxii. 23, and Mark xii. 18, in which the same 
comparison is found, his language is concise, and therefore not so plain and per- 
spicuous, In the gospel of Luke, after Jesus Christ has said that there would be no 
matriages among the inhabitants of heaven, he gdds the reason why such unions would 
not be necessary: Otre ydp dwroQaveiy Ere dbéyavras, “ Neither can they die any 
more.” For where death reigns, there marriages are requisite to prevent the entire 
extinction and extirpation of the human race. But from heaven, the babitation of the 
blessed, death will be for ever excluded, and therefore that holy community will 
require no marriages for its preservation. He then proceeds to assign a fresh reason 
why they should not die: "IodyyeAot ydp elot, “ For they are equal to the angels,” 
equally immortal and perpetual with the angels, From this it is plain that the 
immortality of the angels was their only attribute that the Saviour had in view in 
making this comparison. We ought not therefore to overstep these limits, and to 
compare angels and saved men together in other respects, about which Christ himself 
bas maintained silence. 


~ 
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these evil epirits, for the gratification of their own revenge, lust, 
ambition, and other passions, besides the scriptures, there hath 
been so full an attestation given to them by persons unconcerned 
in all ages, that those our so confident exp ders of them, in this 

resent age, can hardly escape the suspicion of having some 
hankering towards atheism. But as for the demoniacs and 
Energumeni, it hath been wondered, that there should be so 
many of them in our Saviour’s time, and hardly any, or none, m 
this present age of ours. Certain it is, from the writings of 
Josephus, in sundry places, that the Pharisaic Jews were then 

nerally possessed with an opinfon of these Sampomddpevor, 
emoniacs, men possessed with devils, or infested by them. 
And that this was not a mere phrase or form of speech only 
amongst them for persons very ill affected in their bodies, may 
appear from hence, that Josephus’ declares it as his opinion 


7 De Bello Judaico, lib. 7. cap. 6. sect. 8. p. 417. tom. 2. edit. Havercampii. 
Josephus there treats copiously of the virtues of the root Baaras, betraying no small 
degree of superstition, and among other things says it was good for driving away 
demons: Tad ydp xadobpeva dawovia, ratvra dt xovnowy torw dvOpeorwy 
xvevpara, raic Zwow elodvdpeva cai xrelyovra rode BonGelac it Tuyxavorrac, 
atrn rayiwe tedabve, egy xpocevixOy pdvov roi¢ vocovar, “ For what are called 
demons are the spirits of wicked men, and enter into living persons, and kill those 
who do not obtain help; these it quickly drives away if it only be brought near to those 
thus afflicted.” I think it worth while to make a few observations in illustration of 
these words. 

I. I know not how it can be proved that the opinion contained in these words was 
that of all the Pharisaical Jews. Josephus held many peculiar sentiments, which were 
approved of perhaps by none of his nation. Besides it is very evident the Pharisees 
held a variety of tenets among themselves. 

II. But neither does it appear to me probable that we have here the opinion of 
Josephus himself. And indeed I almost think that the words ravra 62 rorynpay 
doriy dvOpwrwy xvedpara are not Josephus’s own, but were at first written by some 
one in the margin, and afterwards interpolated by some unskilful copyist into the text. The 
sentence will certainly read quite as well without them. Josephus, as is well known, 
was of the sect of the Pharisees; and in other places he gives an account of the state 
of the soul after death, according to the Pharisaical doctrine, quite inconsistent with 
what he here says about demons. In this passage he says that demons are the souls 
of wicked men, transferred into other bodies, but elsewhere he writes that, according 
to the Pharisees, transmigration was a privilege granted only to the souls of the good. 
As in his Antiquities of the Jews, lib. 18. cap. 1. sect. 3. p. 871: 'A@dvardy re laxdy 
raic Wuxaic riorig Paproaiong elya eal vrd yPovde Ciearwoeg re val ripdc, ol¢ 
Aoerne 4 Kaxiac beichdivere iy rp Bip yiyove ral rév ply elpypdy aticoy 
xpocriGecOat, ray O& pgorwyny rod dvaBwvy, “The Pharisees also believe in the 
immortality of souls, rer y that they are rewarded or punished under the earth, accord- 
ing as they have addicted themselves to virtue or vice in the present life; and that 
some are shut up in an eternal pris6n, while others have an opportunity of living 
again ;* that is, as appears from another passage, of transmigration into other bodies; 
for in his Wars of the Jews, lib. 2. cap. 8. sect. 14. p. 166, he says: Wuy2y dt racay 
pity ag@aproy, pare rey bt sig Erepoy aipa ry roy ol (ai poyny, rv oé 
ray gabrwy didly ripwpig roddZecOaz, that the Pharisees believed “that all souls 
are immortal, but that only the souls of the good pasa into other bodies, while those 
of the wicked are afflicted with everlasting punishment.” If then the souls of the 
wicked had no opportunity of returning to the present state of existence, how could 
the demons who possessed the bodies of mankind possibly be the souls of wicked men ? 
If therefore Josephus entertained such an opinion as is expressed in the words in 


question, that demons were the souls of wicked men, he differed widely from the 
Pharisees and other Jews of his own day. 
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concerning the demons or devils, that they were roynpey 
ay pa wvebuara rote Gwow elodvéueva, “the spirits or 
souls of wicked men deceased getting into the bodies of the 
living.” From hence it was that the Jews, in our Saviour’s 
time, were not at all surprised with his casting out devils, it being 
usual for them also to exorcise the same; an art which they 
retended to have learned from Solomon. Of whom thus 

osephus :* Tlapfoxe 8 airy pabciv 6 ede, nal rhv card Toy 
Saysdveyv réyyny cic w&pédAeav xat Separciay roic avOpwrore’ 
trwdac te avvratauevoc, ale mapnyopeirac td voohpara, Kat 
troedmrouc tLopxwoewv xaréAeurev, ol¢ Evdobueva ra Saudvia we 
pnnér’ erraveAOciv, exdudxover, Kat atrn péypt viv 4 Separela 
wAttoroy toyte, “God also taught Solomon an art against 
demons and devils, for the benefit and cure of men; who com- 

sed certain incantations, by which diseases are cured, and left 
orms of exorcisms, whereby devils are expelled and driven 
away. Which method of curing prevails much amongst us at 
this very day.” Notwithstanding which, we think it not at all 
probable what a late atheistic writer® hath asserted, that the 
heads of the Jews were then all of them so full of demons and 
devils, that they generally took all manner of bodily diseases, 
such as fevers and agues, and dumbness and deafness, for devils. 
Though we grant that this very thing was imputed-by Plotinus 
afterward to the Gnostics, that they supposed all diseases to be 
devils, and therefore not to be cured by physic, but expelled by 


HII. And this is more apparent from the writings of the New Testament, in which 
the opinions of the Jews and Pharisees about demons are often mentioned. There 
can be no doubt that the Pharisees with whom our Saviour disputed had a very 
different opinion about demons, and firmly believed that they constituted a peculiar 
community under the government of a chief. Among other charges, they accuse our 
Saviour of expelling malignant spirits from human bodies by the power of the chief 
of the devils. Jesus answers them that this was an absurd accusation, for that it was 
moet improbable that evil spirits would oppose and war against themselves; while at 
the snme time, he does not deny that the chief of the demons possessed considerable 
power, which, however, he was to terminate by his advent. See Matt. xii. 25, &c. 
Every impartial person will at once see that our Saviour could not argue in this way 
agninst the Pharisees, if they had believed the demons by whom men were possessed 
to be the spirits of wicked men. But Antony Van Dalen, De Divinationibus Idolola- 
tricis sub Vet. Testam. cap. 5. p. 518. bitterly inveighs against Josephus on account of 
this opinion, and suspects that he spoke so absurdly about demons in order to vide 
the miracles of Jesus Christ into contempt. I cannot at all agree with this learn 
author's conjecture; and if he had taken inte consideration what we have already ob- 
served, he would perbaps rather have supposed that this opinion is incorrectly attributed 
to Josephus. 

* Ant. Jud. lib. 8. cap. 2. p. 419. 420. 

®© Hobbes. See Leviathan, cap. 40. p. 306. The passage is to the following effect : 
—“ The Jews considered every thing remarkably excellent to be the Spirit of God, and 
every thing extraordinarily evil to be a demon or devil. They therefore called de- 
moniacs those whom we call madmen, insane persons, lunatics, or epileptics, as well as 
those who spoke unintelligibly. They also said that an unclean man had in him an 
unclean spirit, and a dumb man a dumb spirit.” This opinion, by the way, has been 
copiously defended by an anonymous writer, respecting whom see Bibliotheca Britan- 
nica, vol, 8. part. 2. p. 313, &c. 
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words or charms. Thus he, Ennead 2. lib. 9. cap. 14:9 Noy & 
Uroornodpevor tac vdcouc Saudia elvat, cal ravra 2Eapsiv Adyy 
Sele SbvacSat xai twayyeAAduevor, ceuvdrepor piv Gy elva 
é€atev wapd roic woAXoic, of rag wapa roic payor Suvapec 
SavuaZovot, rove pévroe evppovoivrac obk ay welSouv, we ove 
ai vdaot rac airlac Exovat, fj wAnopovaic, 7} evdelac, &c. SnAovor 
6? xat al Separcia: avrav' yaorpic yap puelonc f} pappaxov 
doXvrog, Stexwpnoe Karw TO vdonpa’ Kat aluarog apyonutvoy 
al évdela 82 iaoaro’ fj wevhoavrog rou Sayovlou cai Tov gapuaKov 
roijcavrog rhxecOa, “Now, when they affirm diseases to be 
demons or devils, and pretend that they can expel them by 
words, undertaking to do the same, they hereby indeed render 
themeelves considerable to the vulgar, who are wont not a little 
to admire the powers of magicians. But they will not be able 
to persuade wise men, that diseases have no natural causes, as 
from repletion, or inanition, or putrefaction, or the like; which 
is a thing manifest from their cure, they being oftentimes 
removed by purgation, and bleeding, and abstinence; unless 
perhaps these men will say, that the devil is by this means 
starved, and made to pine away.” Nor can we think that the 
Jews, in our Saviour's: time, either supposed all madmen to be 
demoniacs, or all demoniacs madmen (though this latter seems 
to be asserted by an eminent writer of our own) we reading of 
devils cast out from others besides madmen; and of a woman 
which had a spirit “of infirmity only, and was bowed together, ° 
and could not lift up herself,” which is said by our Saviour 
Christ to have been “ bowed by Satan.” Wherefore, the sense 
of the Jews formerly seems to have been this, that when there 
was any unusual and extraordinary symptoms in any bodily 
distemper, but especially that of madness, this being looked 
upon as something more than natural, was imputed by them to 
the possession or infestation of some devil. Neither was this 
proper to the Jews only at that time, to suppose evil demons to 
be the causes of such bodily diseases as had extraordinary 
symptoms, and especially i Ay but the Greeks, and other 

entiles also, were imbued with the same persuasion; as 
appeareth from Apollonius Tyanwus’ curing a laughing de- 
moniac!® at Athens, he ejecting that evil spirit by threats and 
menaces, who is said, at his departure, to have tumbled down a 
royal porch in the city with great noise; as also,’ from his 


® Page 212. opp. 

10 Vide Philostrat. de VitA Apollonii Tyanai, lib. 10. cap. 20. p. 157. But the 
ejected demon did not, as Dr. Cudworth has it, overturn the whole royal portico, but 
only destroyed one of the statues that stood round it. 

" Id. Ibid. lib. 4. cap. 10. p. 147. &c. Both these tales prove Apollonius to have 
been grossly superstitious, and utterly unworthy of the character of a sage. If the 
last story be true, I have no doubt that this madman caused a harmless old man to be 
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freeing the city of Ephesus fromthe plague, by stoning an 
old ragged beggar, said by Apollonius to have been the plague, 


whick appeared to be a demon, by his changing himself into 
the form of a shagged dog.* 


stoned, for the sake of his own credit among the ignorant vulgar, and after this worthy 
deed persuaded the mob that he had taken the form of a dog that accidentally passed 
by. If the other event really happened, the demon that overthrew the statue 
in the royal portico was no doubt Apollonius himself, who being full of craft and 
cunning, and anxious to deceive the people, had previously so undermined the figure, 
that it must necessarily fall at a certain moment, and thus produce in the minds of the 
vulgar a high opinion of the magic powers of Apollonius, But this isa rude and 
clumsy trick compared to some of those by which certain professing Christians have 
endeavoured, by meens of feigned miracles, to obtain for themselves a faith which they 
could not claim for their arguments. 

2 I think it very possible to make a few observations on these subjects, if with less 
learning and ability, at least with rather more distinctness and perspicuity. 

I. It is agreed among learned men that the eastern nations, as the Chaldeans, 
Egyptians, and others, referred natural causes and phenomena to demons. Nor was 
the natural philosophy prevalent among these nations any thing else, properly 
speaking, than a doctrine about demons, their various kinds, properties, powers, and 
offices. For of every event, some demon was supposed to be the author. An endless 
number of demons were by them supposed to be set over herbs, trees, animals, the 
human body and ite several parte, and what not besides, The Egyptians, according to 
Celsus, in Origen, lib. 8. adv. Celsum, p. 416. assigned the human body and its various 
members to the care of no fewer than thirty-six demons. Hence, these nations had no 
hesitation in ascribing all the diseases that happened to afflict the human body, entirely 
to the power of malignant demons. If, for instance, they saw any one afflicted with a 
fever, they did not think it worth while to inquire particularly into the cause and 
origin of the disease; for they imagined that a demon concealed in the body of the 
patient was the original source of aj the calamity, whose power could be broken only 
by hymns and incantations, and barbarous words, And similar opinions were enter- 
tained respecting many other, especially internal, complaints, 

II. From this foolish notion, which anciently pervaded a great part of the east, 
originated, I think, the very ancient and gross superstition, which was evidently derived 
from the Chaldeans to the Jews, and from them to the Christians, that diseases could 
be cured and expelled by certain names, words, verses, gems, and other similar trifles. 
Many instances of this are given by Robert Keuchen, in his Obeervationes ad Serenum 
Sammonicum, p. 54, &c.; William Spencer, ad Origenem contra Celsum, p. 17; 
Antony Van Dalen, De Divinationibus Idololatricis sub Vet. Test. cap. 5. p. 508. &c. 
and others. But they have not pointed out the prime origin of so stupid an error, 
which therefore I shall briefly explain. Almost all superstitious rites and customs are 
derived from certain popular opinions; and often after the opinions themselves have 
become obsolete and extinct, through lapse of time, yet the rites and customs which 
result from them still remain. Thus it comes to pass that the things themselves are 
well understood, while the causes that gave rise to them are not equally apparent. 
There was an opinion amongst ancient nations, especially in the east, that certain 
names and sounds, for the most part of a horrid and barbarous description, were ve 
grateful aud acceptable to demons, while others were equally unpleasant and hateful. 
This opinion is attested by all the ancient authors who touch upon magic and the art 
of conciliating or expelling demons; Origen, Jamblichus, Synesius, Peellus, and others, 
the passages from whom, for brevity’s sake, I omit. Nor is it worth while to inquire 
into the causes of this belief, lest we should wander too far from the subject in hand. 
This persuasion, however, could not but produce a belief that demons could be pleased 
and attracted by the pronunciation of certain names and words, and could be put to 
flight, expelled, and affrighted by certain others. Hence arose exorcisms, incantations, ex- 
cantations, magic verses, and similar follies. For those who desired the favour and help of 
the demons composed their verses of words supposed to be pleasing to that kind of beings ; 
while those who wished to drive them away from themselves or others, made use against 
them of words which they had been taught to believe were terrible tothem. Those there- 
fore who were persuaded’that diseases could be cured by divine names, and obsolete and 
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But that there is some truth in this opinion, and that at this 
very day evil spixits, or demons, do sometimes really act upon 
the bodies of men, and either inflict or augment bodily distempers 


barbarous words, or who ordered such names, engraven on gems, or written on paper, 
to be tied about the necks of invalids, did so, I think, on account of the opinion 
that some demon was the cause of the disease, to whom euch a name was so hateful 
that upon hearing or seeing it he would immediately depart. Serenus Semmonicus, 
whose “ medical precepts” we have extant m hexameter verse, thought that the word 
“ Abracadabra,” written on paper, was a specific for the double-tertian ague, while 
Marcellinus pein nothing was better than the word Kapiaycey for allaying pain in 
the heart. Another instance may be seen in Cato, De Re Rustica, cap. 160. p. 121. 
I have no doubt that the first inventors of these excellent cures were of opinion that 
some demon was the cause of the ague and the heartburn, and that Abracadabra and 
Kapidycwy were names and sounds which he could not endure to see or hear. But 
padhiare the physicians themselves who prescribed’ these remedies were ignorant of this 
first origin of them ; since in their times the absurd philosophy of the Chaldeans had 
less authority than previously. Superstitious persons are indeed mad and senseless ; 
but still their madness is such as always to have causes for it, however vain and futile 
they may be. From the same source originated, I think, the profane custom, some 
vestiges of which are still to be found among Christians, of having fastened to the 
necks or beds of the sick, words taken from the Scriptures, the beginning of John’s 
gospel, and little gospels, as amulets,to expel the disease ; a practice universally 
condemned by the ancient fathers, For they thought that the demons who tormented 
mankind would immediately take to flight on a sight of these sacred words. A super- 
stition of this kind is still to be found amongst the Jews, a nation which is well known 
to have retained from the ancient barbaric philosophy several ridiculous and noxious 
tenets, 

III. It is well known that Pythagoras transferred many parts of the ancient oriental 
philosophy into his own doctrine. Therefore he and his followers adopted the opinion 
that many, if not all diseases, were occasioned by indwelling demons. This is not only 
evident from what is here said by Dr. Cudworth out of Philostratus about Apollonius 
Tyanwus, who mimicked Pythagoras, and adopted all his tenets ; but also from what 
is said by his pret Da that many diseases were cured by the incantations of 
himeelf and his disciples, For there can be no doubt that diseases curable by magic 
verses must-have been caused by demons. Jamblichus, in his Life of Pythagoras, 
sect. 164. p. 129. says of the Pythagoreans: XpijcOas di cai raic ixpdaic wpdc 
ima ray abpwornpdrwy, “That some also cured diseases by incantations.” This 
he repeats again, sect. 243. p. 195. Porphyry, who also wrote a Life of Pythagoras, 
still extant, gives a similar account, sect. 30. p. 35: Karexnre 32 puOpoic xai 
pire cal ixpdaic ra Wuyicd rdOn rai rd cwxara, “ He soothed the sufferings 
of the mind and body by songs, melodies, and incantations.” And a little further on 
he says that this method of cure was chiefly used by Pythagoras for diseases of the 
mind: Kai rag yuyde bi vocovvrag rapepvOeiro, rove ply iwrypdaic cal paysiaic, 
rov¢ Ot povowy, “ He soothed those who were mentally diseased, some with inant 
tions and magic songs, and some with music.” Whence it appears that not only 
bodily diseases, but also mental perturbations, as melancholy madness, lust, &c, were 
considered by him to proceed from demons, The distinct mention of music among 
the remedies of Pythagoras also in some degree corroborates this view of the matter. 
For it is well known that the ancients attributed great power to music in putting demons 
to flight. Very similar things are aleao related of Empedoclies, a well-known leader 
among the Pythagoreans. Of him it is said by Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromata, 
lib. 6. Ay 754: MlapaxodouOsiv ry aire Ereyor rove piv pavrocuvisy cexpnpbwouc, 
rov¢ 6 inl vovcoy cidnpoy 3d) xaderoios wexappuévouc, “ And they said that some 
followed him who needed divinations, and others who had been long afflicted with 
severe diseases.” And that Empedocles was supposed to have power over demons is 
more copiously related by Clemens in the same place, The more recent Platonists, 
being very favourably disposed towards Pythagoras, argued more subtly than he did 
respecting the powers and various sorts of demons; so that, as may be easily collected 
from Jamblichus and others, they also inclined to favour this opinion of his. So that 
I wonder the more that Plotinus so severely reprehended this opinion in the Gaostics, 
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and diseases, hath been the judgment of two very experienced 
hysicians, Sennertus and Fernelius. The former in his book 
De Mania, lib. 1. cap. 15. writing thus: Etei sine ulla corporis 


when at the same time his own disciple Porphyry was net far from holding it, as is 
evident from his book On Abstinence. 

IV. There is, however, no reason to wonder that the Gnostics were addicted to this 
superstition, and had many tenets about the incantations of demons, amulets, and other 
similar things. For the whole of this sect, though cut up into several subdivisions, 
followed the Oriental philosophy, that is the dreams of the Chaldeans, Babylonians, and 
Egyptians; and their only care was to establish some kind of consistency between this 
philosophy and the Christian religion. On which aecount the Extracts of Theodotus, 
appended to Clemens Alexandrinus, and which are plainly of this deacription, are entitled 
“ Extracts from the Oriental Philosophy.” I will illustrate this by a remarkable passage 
from the author of the book called the Clementine, a work apparently of the third century. 
For though he did not approve of the Gnostic doctrine, but formed for himself a singular 
and unique system of religion, he yet drew from the same impure sources as the 
Gnostics themselves, namely, the absurd fictions of the Egyptians and Orientals re- 
specting demons and other matters, which it is very evident from the whole of the 
volume he united with the sacred tenets of Christianity. In homily 9. sect. 12. p. 
689. he thus remarks: ‘Yd piv ody rdy raic puyaic abréy tvdopvyobvrwy | 
Catpovwy indidorar adroic tyOupeicOar, we ot dalpovog svoxAotvrog, ddAd 
cwhariujc wvécov' oloy Ane dpimeiag, ) xodrc, ) PAsyparog, 7 aiparoc 
dperpiac, ) pyrveyyoo gAsypovijc, , GdAov rivog ei d& xai rovro Hy, ob6é adrd 
aanddAakras Caipovog sidog elvat, “ Therefore it is given them to understand by the 
demons latent in their minds, that they are not troubled by a demon, but by a bodily 
disease; as for example by some acrid matter, or bile, or mucus, or an overflow of 
blood, or inflammation of the brain, or something similar. But even if this were 
the case, it would not the less on that account be a kind of demon.” If Christians 
then believed this, they would have utterly renounced medical advice, and have sought 
aid and cure from God alone, the supreme Ruler of demons, for all kinds of diseases. 

V. Nor did this opinion remain solely among corrupt heretics, but found several 
followers and friends among the doctors of the purer part of the church. A few 
instances will suffice. Tertullian, in his Apology, cap. 22. p. 217. writes thus: “The 
object of demons is the overthrow of mankind ..... Therefore they also inflict 
corporeal diseases and severe accidents, as well as sudden and extraordinary passions of 
the mind.” And Lactantius, Institut, Divin. lib. 2. cap. 15. p. 253: “Demons, since 
they are subtle and intangible spirits, insinuate themselves into human bodies, and 
working secretly in the intestines, spoil the health, excite diseases, terrify the mind 
with dreams, and bring on madness.” The ancient fatbers used to avail themeelves of 
this method of accounting for diseases, in order to meet the argument derived by the 
Pagans from the cure of maladies by the aid of the gods, which was then sup- 
posed to be of some force against the Christians, For they granted the correctness of 
the heathen’s premises on this subject, that many had been and then were apparently 
cured by the gods; but they added that cunning and crafty demons usually excited 
these diseases, and afterwards, upon vows being made by the sick in the temples of the 
gods, spontaneously departed ; in order that the gods might be believed to be the 
authors of the cures, and that the nations might be confirmed in their superstitious 
feelings towards them. Thus Tertullian, in his Apology, cap. 22. p. 222: “ They are 
plainly poisoners even in their cures: for they first of all injure, and then order certain 
miraculously new or contrary remedies; after which they withdraw their injurious 
influence, and are believed to have effected a cure.” And Minucius Felix, Octavius, 
cap. 27. p. 275: “ Demons draw downwards from heaven, and call off from the true 
God to matter, disturb the life, disquiet the sleep, and secretly creeping, as subtle 
spirits, into bodies, bring on diseases, terrify the mind, distort the limbs, in order to 
compel persons to worship them, . . . . and afterwards relaxing what they have bound, 
seem to have effected a cure.” A similar passage occurs in Cyprian, De Idolorum 
Vanitate, p. 226 of his Works, ed. Baluz. Tatian, in hia Oration against the Greeks, 
sect. 30. p. 69. says: ‘O Saupacwrarog ‘lovorivoc dp0i¢ iepwynoer, touivas 
rovg Xpoepnutvouc Agoraig’ Wowsp yap ixeivorc Eoc tori Cwypeiv rivac, elra 
rove abvrove pio roig olxeloig droxaQtorgy obrw cai ol voutopuevos, Seol 
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morbos& dispositione, Deo permittente, hominem obsidere et 
occupare demon possit, tamen quandoque morbis, et precipué 
melancholicis, sese immiscet demon; et forsan frequentiis ie 
accidit, quam sepé creditur, “ Although the devil may, by divine 
* permission, possess men without any morbid disposition, yet doth 
e usually intermingle himself with bodily diseases, and especially 
those of melancholy ; and perhaps this cometh to pass oftener 
than is commonly believed or suspected.” The ‘other in his 
De abditis Rerum Causis, where having attributed real effects 
upon the bodies of men to witchcraft and enchantment, he 
addeth: Neque solim morbos, vertm etiam dsmonas, scelerati 


roic revey imigorrayrec pédeow, Exara os’ dveipwy ry eic abrodve wpaypa- 
revopevor SdEay, Snuootg re rode roovroue gl esti xeXeboarrec, wayrey 
dpovruy, lxaddy roy iycoopsioy drokatowoy, aworrduevo rey capyiyrey, 
fy éiwpayparebcavro ywécor meprypdgoyrec, rovc av@pwwrove sic rd dpyaiuy 
drocaQiorwory, “ The most admirable Justin has rightly compared the before-men- 
tioned [demons] to robbers. For as it is the custom with them to take some persons 
alive, and then upon the payment of a ransom to restore them to their friends; so 
aleo those who are thought to be gods, insinuating themselves into the members of 
certain individuals, afterwards, for the sake of their own glory, command them to go 
forth into public; and when they have obtained mundane things according to their 
desires, fly away from the sick, and obliterating the disease produced by their own 
fraud, restore the persons to their former condition.” In subsequent ages, when the 
minds of most Christian teachers were freed from the corruption of the ancient oriental 
and Platonic philosophy, we do not find by any means so many to believe that diseases 
were the tokens of demoniacal posseasion; but perhaps no age was entirely destitute 
of some who had a tendency to this sentiment, Not all the light which after the 
revival of letters was thrown upon the study of medicine, could entirely extinguish this 
opinion. The memory is still fresh in England, of Valentine Greatrix, an Irishman, 
who in the last century pretended that all kinds of diseases were produced by demons 
afflicting mankind, and that he possessed the power of expelling them by his words ; 
and his folly has been condensed by Henry Stubbe, a physician of some standing, into 
a work of his own, See (luvres Melées de St. Evsemont, vol. 2. p. 219. &c. where 
the history of this man is well natrated. 

VI. To come, after all this circuit, to the Jews, I have no doubt that in the time of 
our Saviour the common people were considerably imbued with the opinion, that if 
not all, at least acute and extraordinary diseases were the tokens of demons concealed 
within mankind, and on this account there existed in that nation so many magicians and 
impostors, who professed to be able by roots, sacred names, and other similar follies, to 
destroy the power of diseases, that is, of demons. For, not to mention what has been 
already quoted from Josephus and others, the Jews brought with them, on returning 
from the Babylonish captivity, all the oriental absurdities about good and bad spirits, 
which were wonderfully nourished and strengthened by the frequent communication 
they held with Egypt. But how this being admitted should prove that all the 
demoniacs whom our Saviour delivered were only afflicted with natural diseases, I 
confess I do not understand. What kind of logic, pray, would this be? The 
Jewish nation erroneously supposed that many diseases proceeding from natural 
causes were occasioned by demons, therefore there were none in those days 
really possessed by a devil. It would appear to me to be equally rational to 

llogize thus: The Stoics vainly and stupidly believed all that differed from 
them to be foolish; therefore, none of those who opposed the Stoics were foolish. 
But except this argumentation, I know not what ground there is for concluding that 
because the Jews assigned an undue power to demuns, therefore no power at all was 
ever possessed by them over the bodies of mankind. Sai ra there was such a su- 
perstitious notion among the Jews as is maintained by Hobbes, who is here chiefly 
aimed at by Dr. Cudworth, it might indeed follow from hence that various errors were 
ayer in that nation, but never that all that has been recorded respecting demoniacs 
is ous. 
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homines in corpora immittunt. Hi quidem visuntur furoris 
quadam specie distorti; hdc uno tamen a simplici furore distant, 


quod summé ardua obloquantur, preterita et occulta renuntient, . 
assidentiumque arcana reserent, “ Neither do these wicked © 


magicians only inflict diseases upon men’s bodies, but also send 
devils into them; by means whereof they appear distorted with 
a kind of fury and madness, which yet differs from a simple 
madness (or the disease so called) in this, that they speak of very 
high and difficult matters, declare things past and unknown, and 
discover the secrets of those that sit by. Of which he subjoins 
two notable instances of persons, well known to himeelf, that 
were plainly demoniacal, possessed, or acted by an evil demon; 
one whereof shall be afterwards mentioned. But when maniacal 
ersons do not only discover secrets, and declare things past, but 
tare also, and, besides this, speak in languages, which they had 
never learned; this puts it out of all doubt and question, that 
they are not mere madmen, or Maniaci, but demoniacs or Ener- 
meni. And that since the time of our Saviour Christ there 
ve been often such, may be made evident by the records of 
credible writers. Psellus in his book Mept "Evepyefac Aaidvwv, 
De Operat. Dem. avers it of a certain maniacal woman, that 
though she knew nothing but her own mother tongue, yet, when 
a stranger, who was an enian, was brought into the room to 
her, she spake to him presently in the Armenian language: 
“Hust 82 reOnrorec Hye, Ste car’ Appevlwy tpSéyyero, yuvn undé- 
wore pno ele SY ageypévn robrotc, pnd? Kxepxldo¢e eldvia wXéov 
ovdev,* “ We all stood amazed, when we heard a woman, that 
had never seen an Armenian before in all her life, nor had learned 
any thing but the use of her distaff, to speak the Armenian lan- 
guage readily.” Where the relater also affirmeth the same 
maniacal person to have foretold certain future events, which 
happened shortly after to himself:+ 2d 62, orpageic mode iui, 
peyarwy év xey cuugopwy vrocrhoy’ yoAg yao cot Seuwwe ra 
Sayndvia rapaAbovti rag avrwy Aarpelag’ apéde roe kal yaXerovc 
érippaovor kat Bapeic xvdbvove, ode od« Gv SiapedEacSar Suvy- 
Geinc, si uh tie Sbvautc Kpeitrrwy, fh Kara Saluovac, ar avrav 
gEéXy, “ Then looking upon me, she (or rather the demon) said, 
Thou shalt suffer wonderful pains and torments in thy body, for 
the demons are extremely angry with thee, for opposing their 
services and worship; and they will inflict great evils upon thee, 
out of which thou shalt not be able to escape, unless a power, 
greater than that of demons, exempt thee from them. All which 
things (saith he) happened shortly after to me, and I was brought 
very low, even near to death by them; but was by my Saviour 
wonderfully delivered.” Whereupon Peellus concludes: Tfe¢ 


* Page 69, [Page 105.] t+ Page 65. [Page 99.] 
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ovy ixeivov Tov ypnopdyv éwpaxwe, ipet tac pavlag wacac, bAnc 
awAnupmedove Kivioac, adda waSn TeayiKa cayudvwrv, “ Who is 
there therefore, that considering this oracle or prediction, will 
conclude (as some physicians do) all kind of madnesses to be 
nothing but the exorbitant motions of the matter or humours, 
and not the tragic passions of the demons.” But because this 
instance is remoter from our present times, we shall set down 
another remarkable one of a later date, out of the forementioned 
Fernelius, who was an eye-witness thereof. A young man of a 
noble family, who was strangely convulsed in his body, having 
sometimes one member, and sometimes another, violently agi- 
tated, insomuch that four several persons were scarcely able to 
hold them ; and this at first without any distemper at all in his 
head, or crazedness in brain. To whom Fernelius, with other 
skilful physicians, being called, applied all manner of remedies ; 
blisters, purgations, cupping-glasses, fomentations, unctions, 
plasters, and strengthening medicines, but all in vain. The 
reason whereof is thus given by the same Fernelius: Quoniam 
omnes longe aberamus & cognitione veri, nam mense tertio 

rimim deprehensus demon quidam totius mali auctor, voce, 
insuetisque verbis ac sententiis tum Latinis tum Grecis (quan- 
quam ignarus lingue Grece laborans esset), se prodens; is 
multa assidentium maximaque medicorum secreta detegebat, 
ridens, quod irritis pharmacis corpus hoc pené jugulassent, “ Be- 
cause we were all for from the knowledge of the truth; for in 
the third month, it was first plainly discovered to us, that it was 
a certain demon who was the author of all this mischief; he 
manifesting himself by his speech, and by unusual words and 
sentences, both in Greek and Latin (though the patient were 
altogether ignorant of the Greek tongue): and by his revealing 
many of the secrets of those who stood by him, especially of the 
physicians, whom also he derided for tormenting the patient in 
that manner with their frustraneous remedies.” Here therefore 
have we an unquestionable instance of a demoniac in these 
latter times of ours, and such a one who at first, for two months 
together, had no manner of madness or mania at all upon him, 
though afterwards the demon possessing his whole body, used 
his tongue, and spake therewith. Forielivs concludes _ his 
whole discourse in this manner: ‘ These things do I produce, 
to make it manifest that evil demons (or devils) do sometimes 
enter into the very bodies of men, afflicting and tormenting 
them after an unheard-of manner; but that at other times, 
though they do not enter into, and ss their whole body, 
yet partly by exagitating and disturbing the profitable humours 
thereof, partly by traducing the noxious into the principal parts, 
or else by obstructing the veins and other passages with them, 
or disordering the structure of the members, they cause innu- 
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merable diseases. There are many other instances of this kind, 
recorded by modern writers unexceptionable, of persons either 
wholly demoniacal, and possessed by evil demons (this appearing 
from their discovering secrets, and speaking languages which 
they had never ieee) or else otherwise so affected and infested 
by them, as to have certain unusual and supernatural symptoms; 
which, for brevity’s sake, we shall here omit. However, we 
thought it necessary thus much to insist upon this argument of 
demoniacs, as well for the vindication of Christianity, as for the 
conviction of Atheists; we finding some so staggering in their 
religion, that from this one thing alone of demoniacs (they being 
so strongly possessed that there neither is nor ever was any 
such) they are ready enough to suspect the whole gospel, or 
New Testament itself, of fabulosity and imposture.° 


3 Some great admirers of their own wisdom have lately classed among vulgar errors 
all the stories of demoniacal possession. ‘The Platonists and those addicted to oriental 
ideas, both before and after Christ, related wondrous tales of the cunning of demons, 
and their strong desire of entering into human bodies, Whenever any were addicted 
to flagrant vices, avaricious, libidinous, revengeful, and vindictive, they were considered 
to be the prisons and homes of malignant spirits. It is a wonder that these sagacious 
demon-hunters did not look for them also in animals possessing properties resembling 
human vices, lions, swine, foxes, and others ; for if demons were the authors of human 
vices, why should they not be believed to be equally so of bestial? The Japanese, 
indeed, are not far from holding this sentiment ; for Kaempfer relates in his History of 
Japan, that they believe foxes to be possessed by crafty and malignant demons. Nor 
had they in ancient times a more favourable opinion, as we have already seen, of the 
sick and deformed. But all were not quite so stupid as to suffer themselves to be per- 
suaded into an approbation of this doctrine. The philosophical emperor, Marcus 
Antoninus, gratefully acknowledges that he was taught by Diognetus to despise these 
delusions, and to believe none of the fictions mepi trwdwy, mepi yonrwy, nai epi 
Catporvwy droropric, “ about incantations, magicians, and the expulsion of demons,” 
lib. 1. ad Se Ipsum, sect. 6. p. 4. ed. Gataker. Lucian unhesitatingly referred to the 
senseless delusions of the vulgar all that was said about the art of exorcism ; and 
facetiously observes that he did not at all wonder that the Platonists could see the 
demons quitting human bodies, when their vision was 80 acute that they could see the 
representations or “ideas” of things fly off from surfaces, Philopseudes, tom. 2. 
p- 337. 338. opp. There can be no doubt at the present day that the ancient fathers 
transferred many tenets out of Platonism and its cognate systems into Christianity. 
On which account nearly the same views are found in their works respecting the power 
of evil spirits over the bodies of mankind, as are to be met with in the writings of 
the Platonists; nor was there any kind of diseases or vices the blame of which they 
did not lay upon some demon ; a fact that could easily be proved, were it necessary, 
by innumerable instances and quotations. The “ Pastor” of one Hermas, written in the 
first century, may be consulted on this point, and also Archbishop Potter on Clemens 
Alexandrinus, p. 174. “On due consideration, however, I feel unable to maintain the 
truth of all that has been written by the Apologists and other ancient Christian writers 
respecting the power of exorcism, and such multitudes of demons ejected by the words 
of Christians. Nor can I agree with those who think all the examples given in ancient 
writings, of persons set free by Christians from the power of demons, are wholly 
fictitious ; an opinion entertained, among others, by Basnage, Antiquités Judaiques, 
tom. 2. cap. 8. and by Le Clerc, Bibliothéque Choisie, tom. 13. p. 219. For I fear 
that this being admitted would not only undermine the authority of all the primitive 
Christians, but would also open the way to profane persons of perverting and cor- 
rupting the history of our Saviour himself. But I do not think it inconsistent with 
truth, or with the reverence due to the ancient Christians, to say that it is probable that 
among those whom, in accordance with the errors and opinions of their own times, they 
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thought to be possessed by demons, there were some under the influence of natural 

calamities and severe diseases ; nor is this any derogation from the importance of the 
miracles recorded to have been done by the ancient Christians. For, as respects the 

confirmation of the truth of Christianity, it is the same thing whether by the name of 
the Saviour, inveterate, fatal, and incurable diseases were cured by Christians, or demons 

were ejected from the bodies of the possessed. [The author of a work, De Demoniacis 

Nov. Test., Bibliotheca Britann. tom. 8. p. 314. seems here to have ploughed with 

my heifer.] Both these performances exceed human ability, and are a proof of divine 

interposition. Nor does this error of the Christians, derived from the opinions of their 

own age, detract from the authority of the religion they professed ; for it is evident 

that some remains of superstition and error might still remain in the minds of those 

who were imbued with the holiest doctrines. I have, however, no doubt that there 

were among the Christians wise and respectable men, who perceived that the common 

opinion was not entirely correct, and that all were not really demoniacs who were wul- 

garly esteemed so. Certain it is, that in following ages there were some Christians who 
entirely disbelieved the traditions about the power and dominion exercised by demons 
over mankind, and were bold to declare that diseases incorrectly ascribed to demoniacal 
power arose from natural causes, Peellus relates with indignation that some physicians 
were of this opinion, De Operatione Demonum, p. 84.: ’AAX’, & Mdpce, elxov, 
treo’ Grra weiOovow nudc gpoveiy larpoy wraiseg ob Satpdywy Exyova ra raOn 
Tavra Kéyovrec elvat. Xupwy Ct cal abypoy cai rvevparwy poxOnpay ixydyrwr, 
Gpirec gappdcotc cai dtatrnpacty, add’ ove iapdaic cai raOappoig raira 
Separevecy, drorepayrat, “ But, O Mark, I say, physicians endeavour to persuade 
us other things than these, saying that these affections are not the results of demons ; 
but that the humours, joints, and spirits being affected, they endeavour to cure these 
maladies by medicine and diet, not by incantations and purifications.” But yet I 
should not suppose that these physicians, and other Christians who herein agreed with 
them, entirely denied all power of the devil over the human body, or imagined that 
those who were cured by our Saviour were only diseased persons falsely supposed by 
the people to be possessed. In the last century the opinion just named was publicly 
and undisguisedly put forth, and, through the immoderate freethinking of the day, 
eagerly taken up. To pass over Vaninus, Hobbes, Spinoza, and others, who have evi- 
dently seemed desirous of overthrowing all religion, there was published at London in 
1676 an octavo volume entitled, The Doctrine of the Devils, whose author, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, strongly opposed to Socinianism (according to Des 
Maizeaux, Notes to Bayle’s Letters, tom. 2. p. 435), both denies altogether the power 
of demons, and maintains that the demoniacs of the New Testament were persons 
diseased and mad. Subsequently the able and learned Benjamin De Daillon, a 
minister among the French refugees, proceeded further than this, and in his book 
entitled Examen de |’ Oppression des Reformés en France, Amsterdam, 1687. 12mo. 
held that there is only one devil, and that the demons said to be ejected by our 
Saviour were simply diseases. Respecting this book consult Le Clerc, Bibliotheque 
Historique et Universelle, tom. 7. p. 339. And the brother of this Daillon enter- 
tained a similar opinion, on which he copiously expatiated in a singular book entitled 
Aaiwmovoroyia, or a Treatise of Spirits, London, 1723. 8vo. I pass over Balthazar 
Becker, who deliberately attacked the power of demons; nor is there any necessity of 
saying much respecting those who have more recently suffered themselves to be drawn 
into the same opinion, since it is well known that some of them have been well 
affected towards religion. A number of learned works are extant confuting this rash 
sentiment ; and therefore I do not think it worth while to spend much time about 
them. Nor shall I undertake to examine and explain the stories and controversies 
about demoniacal possessions in more modern times; or the discussions among 
medical men respecting magical diseases. It will be sufficient if, omitting all else, I 
make the following observations. 

I. To refer all that is said in the New Testament respecting the ejection of demons 
to ordinary diseases or vulgar error, appears to me very dangerous and inimical to the 
Christian religion. For if this opinion be correct, I think it evident that our Saviour 
and his apostles and witnesses can scarcely claim the character of wise men, while usin 
language which no sensible person would make use of, if desirous of being underst 
by his readers. To make this plain, I shall first of al] remark that Christ and his 
disciples were under no necessity of expressing themselves thus. (See Saurin, Dis- 
cours sur Le Bible, tom. 4. p. 422. and 493.) Jesus Christ, in the twelfth chapter of 
Matthew, and other places, is disputing against the Pharisees who accused him of per- 
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forming his miracles by the power and aid of demons; and he answers them just as if 
all the opinions of the Pharisees at that time about demons were correct. If however 
all the traditions about demoniacal possession were false, our Saviour would have 
replied with the utmost truth and propriety that the stories about the craft and power 
of demons were vulgar errors and old wives’ fables. Nor do I see any reason to prevent 
him from freely avowing this. Such an avowal would not have been unprecedented 
among the Jews, nor so hateful to them as not to be tolerated. For the Sadducees, 
who were allowed to speak their sentiments in the supreme council, and to fill the most 
honourable posts, publicly professed that there were no such beings as demons, and 
considered it the extreme of folly to believe in their existence ; nor did they on this 
account incur the execrations of the common people. Christ could therefore without 
invidiousness, or injury to his sacred mission, have opposed and rejected the 

fables respecting demons. And our adversaries themselves shall be judges what kind 
of person he could be, who, urged by no necessity, should not only tolerate in the 
minds of his hearers the most ridiculous and pestilential errors, but even confirm and 
strengthen them by his expressions and argumentation. And the same reasoning 
applies to those sent forth by our Saviour to propagate his religion. There were indeed 
among the common people, among the Platonists, and among the Jewish doctors, not 
a few_who would have been offended by the apostles’ declaring to be false all that was 
said respecting the nature and power of demons, and their possession of mankind. 
(For a reply to this, see Bibliotheca Britannica, tom. 8. part 2. p. 326.] But there 
was a larger rather than a smaller number of philosophers, who gave no credit to any 
of these tales ; such as the Epicureans and Aristotelians, whose systems had very 
many followers in the time of Christ amongst the nobility and great men, who did not 
however on that account incur any danger to their safety or reputation. And perhaps 
many of the wise men of that day would have been gained over by the apostles, had 
they freely declared their dissent from the popular opinions respecting evil spirits. 
What wise man then, who foresaw no danger in opposition to vulgar errors, but on the 
contrary an accession of converts to his cause, would adopt as his own and confirm by 
his authority the fanatical fancies of the common people ? 

II. But even supposing that much danger and opposition were the result of a free 
profession of the truth respecting demons and their nature, I can never persuade myself 
that our Saviour and his disciples were so timid as on this account not only to tolerate 
but even openly to approve false and childish tenets. It is well known that the Mo- 
saical rites and ceremonies, so fondly cherished by the Jews, the gods in whom the 
heathen placed their only trust, and many other popular prepossessions inordinately 
beloved, were boldly and im spite of all perils by our Saviour and his followers oppugned 
and condemned. How can it be believed then that men endowed with such courage to 
attack the strongholds of impiety and superstition, would not have dared to oppose 
opinions which were neither approved by all, nor even by their admirers reckoned 
among the fundamental principles of religion? Much more probably would Hercules, 
after braving Cerberus, have fled at the sight of a boar or a lion. 

III. Our opponents will perhaps say that prudence required our Saviour and his 
disciples not to refute and reprehend all the errors of the people; that Christ in his 
wisdom bore for a time with certain errors in the minds of the Jews which he perceived 
to be not altogether opposed to the increase of true religion; and that his apostles 
followed his example. Ina certain sense I would not deny the truth of this; but 
then this remark throws no light on thesmatter in hand. Our Saviour indeed bore for 
a time with some erroneous opinions of his friends and of the multitude ; but he 
neither commended them publicly nor adopted them as his own by his words and 
phrases, But how evident is it that the opinions of the Pharisees respecting demons 
and their possessions were by our Saviour adopted, illustrated, and emended ? See 
Matt. xii. 17—30, 43—45 ; and Luke xi. 24. How can this be attributed to pru- 
dence? It is, I allow, the duty of a wise physician to prepare remedies for more 
serious diseases, and to leave to time the cure of those that are less important, and of a 
prudent man first to assail the most dangerous errors and to be less concerned about 
the more trifling ; but it must be a mark of folly to provide against the extinction of 
slighter evils, and to fortify secondary errors with fresh defences. It would have met 
the requisitions of prudence had our Saviour been entirely silent, and neither openly 
rejected, adopted, nor approved the false ideas of the Jews about evil spirits, if he 
perceived any just cause why they should not at that time be confuted. 

1V. But, to descend to lower ground, I will grant (but only for the sake of the ar- 
gument) that prudence required our Saviour to speak according to the popular opinion, 
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and act in accordance with the errors of the vulgar. I hope it will then be granted by 
my opponents that it is the part of wisdom to take care that silly errors, while spared 
for the purpose of avoiding offence, do not become perpetual and descend to the latest 
generations. Was this then done by our Saviour? The contrary, on their sup- 
position, is apparent. Neither the historians of his life, nor the messengers of his reli- 
gion, who explained it fully in their epistles, have let fall a word to imply that our 
Saviour’s discourses respecting demons and possessions contained the opinion of the 
Jews and not his own, and were only adapted to the superstitious commonalty. There- 
fore if the opinion of the non-existence of any power of demons be correct, [ must 
remain in very great doubt and uncertainty what to think respecting our Saviour's love 
towards mankind, in leaving them under the influenceof a noxious error, what to think 
respecting his wisdom and prudence, and even respecting the Christian religion itself. 

V. In short, those who entertain these opinions seem to me entirely to abrogate the 
authority of the sacred writings. For to agree with them we must confess that our 
Saviour uttered falsehoods when speaking of the power of demons or commanding 
evil spirits to come out of human bodies ; and his discourse, for instance, in Matt. xii. 
17—30, 43—45. is a series of empty sounds destitute of import or meaning; we 
must admit that Paul when saying, Eph. vi. 12. that Christiane “‘ wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, againet spiritual wickedness in high places,” makes use of 
empty sounds under the appearance of a solemn admonition ; lastly, we must allow 
that the sacred writers sometimes speak ‘so perversely and corruptly that they can be 
read without danger of error only by those who under the guidance of reason can 
separate the gold from the dross. But if these things be so, if some parts of the 
Scriptures contain popular errors under the semblance of truth, if others consist of 
mere sounds destitute of sense, they can scarcely be esteemed worthy of our entire 
confidence with reference to our salvation, or our implicit faith in matters of belief. 
For if the sacred writers depart so far from the common usage of language as Becker 
and other deniers of the reality of demons and demoniacs maintain, there would be 
reason to fear that they also used popular and not strictly correct language in parts 
wherein we imagine to exist the mysteries of salvation and the most sacred doctrines. 

VI. Finally, the arguments made use of by those who so strenuously deny the 
existence of demons seem to me to be self-contradictory. They assume that our 
Saviour and his disciples accommodated themselves in their speeches and writings 
to popular opinions, and spoke of demons and their power over the human body, as 
well as other particulars, just as if there was no doubt on these points, though they 
well knew that the popular belief was entirely unfounded. And no doubt they think 
that our Saviour and his followers in this respect acted with prudence and wisdom. I 
should therefore like to inquire why they will not themselves imitate this example, 
and not rather depart from the sacred precedent set by Christ and his apostles. At 
the present day there are perhaps quite as many as in the time of Christ, who believe 
in the existence of demons and their occasionally inhabiting the human frame. As 
much offence may be occasioned at the present time by a denial of this opinion, as 
could be during the days of our Saviour and the apostles. And, after all, this tenet is 
not one involving peril of eternal salvation; for if it were, there can be no doubt that 
our Saviour would have taken care wholly to extirpate it from the minds of men. 
What reason, then, is there why they should not act in the same manner as they 
maintain that Christ and the apostles did, afid speak like the multitude, while they 
think with the wise? Why attack with so many objections and cavils an opinion not 
only shown by our Saviour to be harmless, but even corroborated by him? Unless I 
am mistaken there will be reason to suspect some occult mischief must be hidden here. 
Perhaps those who so pervert the words of Christ and his apostles as to suppose they 
spoke inconsistently with their own sentiments, act by them as they suppose they 
acted by the demons and the possessed, and speak of them according to popular 
opinion, while their secret sentiments are far different. I am not so uncharitable as to 
suppose this to be the case with all who entertain these opinions; but I should wish 
all persons of this description seriously to consider whither the tenets lead which 
they so boldly propound and defend. 


END OF VOLUME II. 
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